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PREFACE. 


The  contents  of  this  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
show  that  the  work  continues  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  commenced,  viz.  those  of  collecting  scattered  fragments  of 
information  on  the  various  departments  of  gardening  on  which  it 
treats ;  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  which  the  art  is  making 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  Britain  ;  and 
bringing  minds  into  collision,  which,  probably,  would  not  other- 
wise have  known  of  each  other's  existence. 

The  grand  characteristics  of  the  present  times  are  union  and 
cooperation  for  general  improvement.  Those  engaged  in  arts  and 
occupations  which  admit  of  their  congregating  together  in  towns 
feel  no  difficulty  in  assembling,  and  communicating  their  different 
discoveries  and  wants:  hence  the  advantages  which  are  daily 
resulting  from  scientific  societies  and  mechanics'  institutions. 
The  gardener  and  the  farmer,  however,  have  but  slender  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  themselves,  or  benefiting  others^  by  attend- 
ance at  such  associations ;  and  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  precluded  from  the  advantages  which  result  from  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  principal  medium  of  communication  of  all  such 
persons  is,  therefore,  the  press ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  with 
the  progress  of  human  improvement,  every  description  of  rural 
art  or  trade  (if  not  all  arts  and  trades  whatever)  will  have  its  own 
particular  Newspaper  or  Magazine.  The  idea  has  been  already 
suggested  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  in  the  Nexjo  Monthlt/ 
Magazine.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  personal  inter- 
course, or  the  means  of  communication  through  the  press,  that 
the  country  population  are,  in  intelligence  and  enterprise,  com- 
paratively behind  those  whose  pursuits  admit  of  their  residing 
in  towns ;  and,  of  all  classes  of  country  residents,  agricultural 
labourers  are  generally  the  most  deficient  in  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement.  The  cause  is,  that  no  other  class  is  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  of  society.  Till  lately,  this  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  also  the  case  with  gardeners :  and 
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hence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  their  having  magazines 
especially  devoted  to  their  professional  pursuits  and  social  inte- 
rests.  A  Magazine  for  the  common  country  labourer  remains  a 
desideratum ;  but,  though  no  class  of  society  would  be  more 
benefited  by  such  a  medium  of  communication,  the  time  does  not 
seem  yet  arrived  for  producing  it. 

Gardeners,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  and  from 
coming  more  in  contact  with  cultivated  minds  and  with  books, 
have  always  been  in  advance  of  the  working  farmer  and  common 
country  labourer ;  but  their  progress,  since  the  general  establish- 
ment of  horticultural  societies,  and  of  a  Magazine  expressly 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  their  art  and  their  personal  inte- 
re&U  has  been  greatly  accelerated;  and  this  improvement,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  increase  far  beyond  what  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  can  at  present  anticipate. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  room  to  point  out  all  those 
parts  of  the  present  Volume  which,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
deserve  attention ;  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  circumstance 
of  its  containing  a  number  of  well  written  articles  by  young 
journeymen  gardeners,  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country ;  who, 
having  begun  life  with  very  little  education,  and  without  ever 
having  had  higher  wages  than  10^.  or  12^.  a  week,  owe  their 
improvement  entirely  to  their  own  exertions,  to  which  they  have 
been  chiefly  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  this  Magazine.  It  also 
gives  us  pleasure  to  observe,  by  the  contents  of  this  Volume, 
that  an  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  gardening,  as  an  art 
of  design  and  taste,  by  various  of  our  contributors.  The  best 
cultivator  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  ever  existed  is,  in  our 
eyes,  unfit  for  the  care  of  a  gentleman's  garden,  if  he  be  without 
a  taste  for  order  and  neatness,  and  for  that  species  of  beauty  in 
garden  scenery  which  we  have  elsewhere  (p.  701.)  shown  might 
be  appropiately  denominated  the  gardenesque. 

«#•  \^»  lu. 

Baiiiwater^  Nov,  21.  1832. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Errors  are  corrected  in  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  head  **  Retrospective  Criticism,**  after  they 
have  been  observed :  in  the  present  volume  see 
pp.  S44. 367.  607.  Besides  these,  the  following 
errors  require  correcting :  — 


Injx  174.  for  "  Longleat"  read  •*  Shortgrove, 

£ssex  *' 
In  p.  255.  line  33.  for  « 1831 "  read  "  1838." 
In  p.  48a  line  3.  Arom  the  bottom,  for  "  VoL 

VIII."  read  "Vol  VII.** 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.      General  Results  of  a    Gardening  Toury  during  Jnly^ 
August y  and  part  of  September y  in  the  Year  \%S\yJrom  Dum- 
Jriesy  by  Kirkcudbright,  Ayry  and  Greenock,  to  Paisley*     By  the 
Conductor. 

{Continued from  Vol.  Vll.  p.  649.) 

Gardening,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  not  so  much  to 
be  improved  from  within  itself,  or  by  the  experience  of  its 
practitioners  in  their  own  departments,  as  by  callinfr  in,  and 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it,  other  sciences  and  arts.  There  are 
some  of  our  readers^  no  doubt,  who  would  be  much  better 
pleased  to  see  our  pages  confined  to  short  practical  papers  on 
the  culture  of  the  different  articles  gi'own  in  kitchen  and 
flower  gardens,  than  to  read-  discussions  on  subjects  of 
general  improvement  contained  in  such  articles  as  those  of 
which  the  present  is  a  continuation,  or  to  study  the  accounts 
of  inventions  occasionally  brought  forward  in  our  General 
Notices,  (p.  12.)  We  consider  persons  entertaining  this 
opinion  as  taking  too  confined  a  view  of  our  duties ;  because 
we  know  that  almost  all  the  improvements  of  any  consequence 
which  have  been  made  in  gardening  have  been  drawn  from 
other  arts  and  sciences.  What  improvements  could  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  or  management  of  hot- 
houses, for  example,  unless  the  gardener  had  extended  his 
enquiries  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  other  metals  into 
sashes ;  and  to  the  science  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  com- 
bustion and  the  management  of  heat  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  various  readers  who  could  see  little  connec- 
VoL.  VIII.  —  No.  36.  B 
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tlon  between  the  figures  of  monuments  in  the  churchyard  at  Dumfries, 
wluch  we  gave  in  a  former  Number  (Vol.  VII.  p.  629.),  and  fountains  and 
sundials  for  ornamenting  flower-gardens  and  pleasure^rounds ;  yet  it  will 
be  seen  from  communications  in  our  present  Number,  and  in  a  former  one 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  724.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  91.),  that  our  notice  of  these  mo- 
numents appears  likely  to  lead  to  a  decided  improvement  with  regard  to 
economy  and  durability  in  architectural  ornaments  for  gardens  in  England, 
as  well  as  to  a  beneficial  commerce  between  London  and  Dumfries.  We 
have  been  asked  what  use  there  was  in  figuring  Witty's  patent  gas  furnace 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  482.),  and  what  chance  there  was  of  so  intricate  a  contriv- 
ance as  one  that  would  produce  gas  being  ever  made  generally  applicable 
in  hot-houses.  We  are  mistaken,  however,  if  this  furnace  does  not  pro- 
duce as  great  a  revolution  in  generating  heat  for  hot-houses,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  pipes  of  water  has  done  in  conveying  and  maintaining  it. 
(See  p.  26.)  A  correspondent,  Suflblciensis  we  believe,  some  years  ago 
attacked  us  severely  for  introducing  Heathom's  limekiln  (Vol.  II.  p.  403.) 
into  a  Gardener's  Magazine.  If  he  should  happen  to  see  one  of  Witty's 
furnaces,  and  understand  the  principles  of  its  action,  he  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  important  improvement  made  by  Heathom  in  the  pre- 
paration of  lime,  which  in  agnculture  may  truly  be  called  the  universal 
manure.  Witty's  furnace  is  an  application  of  the  same  principle  as  Hea^ 
thorn's,  in  a  different  form  and  on  a  smaller  scale. 

We  could  refer  to  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  past  volumes  to  prove 
the  great  advantage  of  bringing  all  discoveries  or  inventions  that  bear  any 
relation  to  gardening,  agriculture,  or  rural  and  domestic  improvement, 
before  our  readers  as  early  as  possible. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  embrace  all  subjects  connected 
with  gardening  and  rural  improvement,  as  well  as  botany,  physiology,  and 
the  mere  practice  of  cultivating  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  that  is,  the 
necessity  which  exists  at  the  present  time  for  young  gardeners  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  their  knowledge  in  all  country  affairs.  The  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  society,  and  the  desire  of  the  employers  of  gar- 
deners to  economise,  is  gradually  leading  to  the  union  in  the  same  person 
of  the  offices  of  gardener,  bailiff,  and  even  land  steward.  We  know 
various  instances  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  this  union  has 
lately  taken  place;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it,  for  the  sake  of  gardeners,  and 
because  we  have  long  been  aware  of  the  injury  which  the  agriculture  and 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  sustained  from  the  employment,  as  land 
stewards,  of  attorneys,  who,  residing  in  towns,  frequently  know  nothing  of 
rural  a£^s.  The  young  gardener,  therefore,  snould  not  only  inform 
himself  upon  general  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  himself  on  a'  par 
with  mecoanics,  artisans,  and  indeed  almost  every  other  class  of  young 
men,  who,  in  consequence  of  mechanics'  institutions  and  cheap  publica- 
tions, are  makine  the  most  rapid  progress ;  but  he  should  especially  inform 
himself  upon  all  matters  connected  with  rural  improvement,  as  the  only 
means  of  fitting  himself  for  rising  in  the  world.    Assuredly  the  time  is  fast 

gassing  away  ror  a  nobleman  or  rich  country  gentleman  to  keep  a  separate 
ead  gardener  at  high  wages  for  each  department  of  his  gardens ;  or  for  a 
man  possessing  only  the  art  of  growing  pines  or  perhaps  grapes  to  perfection, 
or  excelling  in  any  one  particular  article,  to  even  hope  to  obtain  a  first- 
rate  situation.  The  spirit  of  the  times  requires  in  every  man  not  only 
9  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  profession,  but  much  general  know- 
ledge, to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  wmch  are  taking 
place  around  him. 

As  a  farther  portion  of  the  general  results  of  our  tour,  we  shall  submit, 
in  the  present  Number,  some  general  remarks  on  the  gentlemen's  seats,  and 
park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery,  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 


Seats  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  S 

l%e  CrenOemenU  Seats  in  the  West  of  Scotland  are  now  in  a  more  deserted 
state  than  they  have  been  in  for  many  years.  Very  few  of  the  proprietors 
reside  at  them,  chiefly,  as  we  were  inrormed,  from  not  having  the  means 
(owing  to  the  diminution  of  their  rents,  and  other  causes)  of  keeping  up 
the  requisite  establishments,  and  paying  the  interest  of  the  mortgages  or 
other  encumbrances  on  their  estates.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  will 
not  excite  wonder  that  we  found  very  few  gardens  kept  up  in  a  suitable 
style.  Before  this  evil  can  be  remedied,  material  changes  must  take  place 
in  the  laws  relating  to  real  property,  and  more  especially  in  the  laws 
of  entail  and  of  primogeniture,  the  evils  of  which  were  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Gardenstone  to  his  countrymen  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
proper  to  mention  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  money 
rent  of  the  land,  and  in  the  price  of  territorial  productions,  have  not 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  neglected  state  of  gentlemen's  seats 
in  the  line  of  country  through  which  we  passed.  A  few  have  overbuilt 
themselves;  and  a  few  also  have  curtailed  their  means  by  gambling  or 
electioneering  expenses.  The  prevmling  cause,  however,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Scotch  landed  proprietors  we  believe  to  be  the  great  extent 
of  their  mortgages;  and  as  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  means  of  pay- 
ing off  these,  or  at  least  the  interest  of  them,  will,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  rather  diminish  than  increase,  the  sooner  the  mortgagors  are 
authorised  by  the  legislature  to  sell  part  of  their  estates,  the  better  it  will 
be  both  for  themselves  and.  the  public.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  more  than  half  the  landed  property  in 
Scotland  is  very  strictly  entailed. 

As  compared  with  the  country  seats  of  England,  those  of  Scotland 
which  we  saw  during  our  late  tour  are  inferior  in  point  of  park  and  plea- 
sure ground  sceneir.  Nature  has  done  much  more  for  the  landscape 
scenery  of  Scotland  than  she  has  for  that  <^  England,  by  supplying  tne 
most  striking  or  interesting  features ;  but  man  has  not  yet  been  endowed 
with  sufficient  taste,  or  rather,  perhaps,  wealth,  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
We  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  the  difference  between  Scotch  and  English 
parks,  with  regard  to  wood  and  lawn,  is  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
northern  climate ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made 
on  die  subject.  A  sufficient  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  most^varied  shrubberies  and  plantations,  grow  as  well  in  Scotland  as 
in  England ;  grass  grows  as  well,  and  can  be  mown  as  smoothly ;  and 
gravel,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  looks  as  well,  when  properly  managed.  There 
may  be  fifty  or. a  hundred  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  which  endure 
the  open  air  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  which  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  in  Scotland ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  with  reference  either 
to  landscape-gardening  or  ornamental  planting.  The  park  scenery  of 
Scotland  is  inferior,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  to  that  of  England,  chiefly 
from  its  confined  extent,  and  the  formality  of  all  the  lines  and  forms 
connected  with  it.  This  formality  may  be  traced  to  the  love,  in  Scotch 
landowners,  of  agricultural  profits ;  straight  lines,  and  surfaces  uninterrupted 
by  trees,  being  most  fiivourable  for  aration.  The  English  beau  ideal  of  a 
park  is  that  of  a  portion  of  natural  forest  scenery,  with  smooth  glades  of 
lawn  in  some  places,  and  rough  thickets  of  shrubs  and  ferns  in  others ;  but 
the  Scotch  idea  of  a  park  (judging  from  the  parks  as  we  found  them)  is 
that  of  a  pasture  field  of  considerable  extent,  varied  by  formal  clumps  of 
.trees  and  strips  of  plantation.  Unquestionably  the  latter  description  of 
park  is  most  suitable  for  a  comparatively  poor  country,  because  it  is  better 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  stock ;  but,  takiug  ihe  style  of 
the  finest,  natural  scenery  as  a  standard  for  this  kind  of  beauty,  the  English 
park,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  The  day  for  extensive 
fiarksy  however,  in  gone  by ;  aad  we  have  no  wish  to  see  large  portions  of 
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the  country  occupied  by  mere  forest  scenery,  however  picturesque  it  may 
be.  What  we  should  wish  to  see  in  Scotland  are,  numerous  small  parks  of 
smooth  rich  pasture,  beautifully  varied  by  groups  of  trees ;  not  put  down  at 
random,  both  as  it  regards  sorts  and  manner  ot  planting ;  but  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  many  sorts,  one  kind  always  prevailing  in  one  place,  and  the 
grouping  and  connection  being  such  as  to  produce  a  raried  and  beautiful 
iVhole.  Such  parks  in  Scotland  will  often  be  placed  on  the  sides  or  along 
the  base  of  a  range  of  hilly  or  mountainous  scenery;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  every  extent  that  can  be  desired,  both  of  pasture  and  of  forest  scenery, 
may  be  obtained  without  infringing  on  any  principle  of  utility. 

it  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  many  fine  situ- 
ations for  country  residences,  there  should  so  often  be  houses  placed  in 
dull  flat  situations,  with  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  richness  of  the 
soil.  This  we  can  only  account  for  on  the  principle  that  fine  situations, 
being  so  common,  are  not  duly  valued ;  and  that  the  wealth  which  can 
procure  a  large  well-built  house  anywhere  obtains  among  a  poor  people 
more  applause  than  the  taste  which  would  place  that  house  in  a  b^utiful 
situation. 

The  I^easure^Grround  Scenery  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  more  especially 
near  the  mansions,  is  in  general  very  unsatisfactory ;  partly,  we  freely  admit, 
from  that  absence  of  high  keeping  which  we  have  found  prevalent,  and 
without  which,  in  our  opinion,  no  place  is  worth  looking  at;  but  chiefly 
from  what  we  think  defects  in  the  arrangement.  According  to  our  notions 
of  comfort  and  luxaiy,  the  most  highly  polished  scenery,  and  the  finest  dis- 
play of  flowers,  should  always  be  near  the  house,  and  even  close  to  it,  on 
that  side  which  is  the  least  seen  from,  or  connected  with,  the  entrance  front. 
This  principle,  we  think,  should  be  adopted,  whether  the  house  be  a  cot- 
tage, a  villa,  a  mansion,  or  a  palace.  But,  in  many  places,  we  have  found 
very  little  difference  in  the  objects  and  style  of  arrangement  between  the 
scenery  connected  with  the  entrance  front  and  that  of  the  other  fronts.; 
the  flowers  and  shrubs,  which  we  would  have  displayed  on  the  drawing-room 
front,  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  a  flower-garden  or 
shrubbery. 

We  have  no  objection  to  individuals  indulging  in  this  taste,  or  in  any 
other  that  gratifies  them ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  it  as  calculated  to 
form  what,  by  such  persons  as  have  seen  all  the  fine  places  in  England 
and  Europe,  would  be  called  a  fine  place.  The  general  practice  in  the 
most  beautiful  residences  in  England  is,  to  maintain  a  character  in  the 
scenery  of  the  entrance  front,  distinct  from  that  of  what  is  called  the  lawn, 
drawing-room,  or  garden  front ;  and  we  think  there  is  reason  in  favour  of 
the  practice.  The  drawing-room  of  every  house  may  be  considered  as  the 
place  where  is  to  be  made  the  greatest  display  of  whatever  can  render 
a  dwelling  desirable;  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  should  not  only  be 
comfortable,  and  elegant  within,  but  the  scenery  seen  fi'om  the  windows 
should  harmonise  with  the  general  charact^  of  luxury  and  refined  enjoys 
ment*  To  effect  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ornamental  gardening  m 
the  foreground,  and  landscape-gardening  in  the  distance.  Ornamental 
gardening  supplies  groups  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  basket- 
work,  vases,  statues,  and  other  ornamental  objects;  and  landscape-garden- 
ing guides  the  taste  in  the  concealment  or  display  of  distant  groups  or 
masses  of  trees,  water,  lawn,  rocks,  hMls,  and  other  materials,  natural  or 
artificial,  of  verdant  scenery.  The  entrance  front,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  generally  arranged  in  a  plainer  style,  and  this  also  has  reason  in  its 
favour:  first,  because  it  is  a  place  liaUe  to  be  fi^quently  occupied  by 
horses  and  carriages,  and  therefore  less  suitable  for  flowers,  or  the 
recreation  of  those  for  whom  flowers  are  more  especially  cultivated; 
secondly,  because  it  seldom  happens  that  the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
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o^em  of  the  principal  company  apartments,  look  towards  the  entrance 
front;  and  thirdly,  because  the  plainer  the  cotruice  fiont  is,  the  better 
it  will  contrast  with  the  drawing-room  front. 

In  many  places  in  Scotland,  we  found  no  flowers  on  either  front;  and 
in  several,  as  many  on  the  entrance  front  as  on  that  of  the  lawn:  but 
what  we  disliked  the  most  was  that  which  we  frequently  met  with,  viz. 
a  d^ee  of  coarseness  of  surface,  roueh  grass,  and  a  total  absence  of 
Howers  and  fine  shrubs  all  round  the  house ;  while  there  was  a  flower- 
garden,  and  a  portion  of  highly  kept  lawn  at  some  distance  from  it»  in 
a  shrubbery,  or  near  the  kitchen-^rden.  This  we  consider  both  as  a  wani 
of  taste,  and  a  great  waste  of  expense,  because  no  adequate  effect  is  pro- 
duced. No  polish  and  refinement,  no  exertions  of  ornamental  pirdening 
in  (Hstant  parts  of  the  pounds,  will  ever  compensate,  in  our  opmion,  for 
the  want  of  these  qualities  near  what  ought  to  be  the  c^itre  of  all  art 
and  refinement,  the  house.  It  is  not  that  we  disapprove  of  detached 
flower-gardens  or  other  ornamental  scenes  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds; 
on  the  contrary,  in  large  and  extensive  places  where  every  thing  else  is  in 
due  proportion,  we  approve  of  these,  as  inducements  to  walk  out  and  ex- 
amine them,  and  as  addine  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole ;  but  we  can 
never  approve  of  one  of  diese  gardens  or  scenes  in  a  place  where  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house  is  neglected.  Next  to  utility  and  convenience,  what 
painters  call  effect,  or  what  some  would  call  display,  with  us  is  every  thing. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Art.  IL  Hiftts  on  raising  the  Leguminous  Plants  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Seeds,  on  acclimatising  them 
in  Europe^  and  on  their  native  Habits,     By  Mr.  J.  Bowie. 

Having  procured,  while  in  England,  seeds  of  various  species  of 
the  Australian  ilcaciae,  and  sown  them  immediately  on  my  arrival  at 
the  Cape,  I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  apparent  &ilure  of  many  of 
them,  but  have  found  several  of  them  vegetating  after  being  three  years 
in  the  ground,  during  which  period,  they  were  duly  attended  in  weeding 
and  watering.  Seeds,  also,  of  i^cacia  longifolia,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and 
sown  ten  days  after  gathering,  showed  the  same  tardiness  in  y^etating. 
This  circumstance  led  me  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  treatment  m  trying 
experiments  with  the  Cape  species  of  Jcacia,  and  other  South  African 
Legumindsae,  acd  I  find  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  order  thrive  better 
by  having  water  heated  to  2(K)°,  or  even  to  the  boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep  and  the  water  to 
cool  for  twenty-four  hours.  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and 
the  quantity  small,  of  each  species,  they  may  remain  in  the  papers. 

The  soil  in  which  to  sow  leguminous  seeds  in  general,  I  would  recom- 
mend, should  be  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed 
leaves.  The  common,  or  wide-mouthed,  48-sized  pots  are  the  best  for 
sowing  the  seeds  in,  as  they  allow  sufficient  room  for  draining,  and  con- 
tain enough  earth  for  the  »iort  time  that  may  expire  before  planting 
out,  and  the  soil  in  them  maintains  a  more  equal  degree  of  moisture  than 
in  pots  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size :  ai)  essential  circumstance  to  the  growth 
of  seeds  of  every  description. 

The  Cope  species  of  Leguminoss  may  be  sown  at  stny  tune  of  the  year 
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they  may  arrive  in  Europe :  if  this  should  happen  to  be  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  the  growth  of  the  plants  should  not  be  forced,  as  such  practice  tends 
only  to  produce  weak  plants,  which  rarely  survive  till  the  spring.  The  front 
stage  or  upper  shelves  in  the  green^house  will  be  found  the  best  situation 
for  placing  autumn  or  winter  sowings :  but,  taking  the  months  of  February, 
March,  aiid  April,  as  the  best  and  most  convenient  season  for  sowing  tkaae 
seeds,  the  following  practice  will  insure  to  the  European  cultrvator  many 
species  which  have  hitherto  failed,  continued  scarce,  or  which  have  only 
exhibited  poor  and  stunted  specimens,  and  which,  consequently,  have  been 
treated  with  neglect,  when,  under  proper  management,  they  would  form 
suitable  and  splendid  ornaments  for  the  shrubbery,  and  make  more  room 
in  the  conservatory  for  less  hardy  species. 

Having  sown  the  seeds  (after  steeping  as  above),  and  covered  them  with 
earth  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  deep,  and  leaving  a  space  for  water  of 
half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  pot,  they  must  be  well  watered,  and 
placed  in  a  declining  or  exhausted  hot-bed,  not  plunging  them.  Lf  the 
seasoli  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful,  the  frames 
should  be  shaded  from  its  direct  influence  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  earlier  stages  water  need  onl^  be  applied  every  third  day;  or,  at 
least,  so  oflen  that,  without  stagnatmg,  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist : 
alternate  drought  and  superabundant  moisture  retard  and  check  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation. 

As  the  various  species  make  their  appearance,  and  the  cotyledons 
become  fully  developed,  the  pots  containing  them  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  placed  in  other  frames,  where  they  will  require  a  more 
constant  supply  of  water  and  admission  of  air,  duly  encouraging  their 
growth  until  of  a  sufficient  size  for  planting  out.  In  this,  the  experience 
of  the  cultivator  must  guide  him  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
first  planting  out  should  be  accomplished  while  the  plants  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  growth,  shading  them  if  necessary. 

In  large  establishments,  the  person  intrusted  with  the  man£^ement  of 
the  seeds  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  confidential  person,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  lists,  and  any  other  written  observa- 
tions which  may  accompany  packets  of  seeds  from  abroad.  By  these,  he  is 
enabled  to  allot  to  each  species  the  peculiar  earth  required,  of  which  he 
must  be  sometimes  ignorant,  when  he  meets  with  species  new  to  him. 

Whatever  soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  pulverise  it  too  finely  by  sifling;  for  the  tap  root  in  its  descent,  on  meet- 
ing with  any  obstruction  in  its  perpendicular  direction,  receives  an  impulse 
approaching  to  animal  instinct,  and,  rounding  the  impediment,  forms  sooner 
its  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become  organs  of  nourishment  for 
the  future  tree,  &c.  This  will  not  be  generally  the  case  with  plants  placed 
in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff;  their  state  of  health  is  shown  b^  the  sickly  • 
hue  of  the  leaves,  which  prematurely  fall  off;  and,  upon  exammation,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  cement,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  of  decayed  bark, 
formed  at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natural  ground;  and  occasionally 
supplied  with  water  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August,  when  they 
are  to  be  raised  and  the  tap  root  cut  of^  if  it  should  have  passed  the 
aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  above  ground  until 
housed  for  the  winter,  during  which  season  as  much  air  and  as  little  fire 
heat  as  possible  should  be  administered.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  im- 
possible to  allow  every  species  its  proper  atmospherical  temperature,  but 
long  confined  air  and  damp  are  as  injurious  to  vegetable  as  they  are  to 
animal  life.     There  are  generally  some  bright  days  occurring  during  the 
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winter  season  in  Britain  i  those  opportunities  should  be  embraced  to 
purify  the  houses  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  sashes,  and  keeping  up 
a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  onen  as  may  be  judged  necessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some 
degrees  of  frost ;  the  Piectranthus  fruticdsus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests, 
is  the  most  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold,  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the 
house,  proves  a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  injury,  as  it  is  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  consequently  show  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Legumindsae,  the  following  genera  form  striking 
and  beautiful  ornaments  in  their  native  wilds,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
charmed  with  the  outward  appearance  and  vaned  colours  of  flowers :  and 
although  the  nature  of  the  native  soil  where  they  are  found  to  abound 
may  be  variable,  a  sandy  loam  with  decayed  leaves  is  the  most  genial  to  the 
^owth  of  most  species  of  Cape  Legummdsse,  and  may  therefore  be  used 
in  general  collections. 

Omphaldbium,  Schotia,  Sophora  sylvatica.  Cyclopia,  SarcophyUumy 
Borbonia,  Crotalaria,  Cytisus,  ilnth^llis,  Sutherl&ndta,  Indig6fera,  and 
^spdlathus  generally  indicate  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

Acacia,  Virgilia,  Loddigesia,  Vibdrgta,  R&fnia,  Psoralea,  Ondnis,  and 
Cylista  thrive  with  greater  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streams,  in 
alluvial  and  vegetable  soils :  but  many  species  of  the  same  and  of  other 
genera  vary  from  the  general  rules,  and  are  found  either  in  pure  sand  or  in 
stiff  clay,  exposed  through  great  part  of  the  year  to  excessive  heat  and 
drought,  or  but  slightly  sheltered  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but 
deriving  much  of  their  subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those 
heights,  as  these  clouds  pass  over  them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readily, 
do  South  African  plants  appear  to  accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and 
situations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  positively  recommend  ^ny  particular  com- 
post for  them  in  garden  culture ;  practical  experience  must  alone  decide 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  insatiate  desire  of  novelty  is  «o  inherent  in  man,  that  the  labours  of 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  this  craving. 
How  many  are  there  who,  for  want  of  room,  crowd  or  neglect  many  fine 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  less  beautiful  and  less  useful  species  I  Scientific 
establishments  are  not  free  from  this  error;  and  the  evil  increases,  and  is  so 
obvious  to  many  real  admirers  of  Nature,  that  they  cannot  help  regretting 
the  practice ;  though  themselves  verge  on,  and  not  unfrequently  fall  into,  the 
same  mania  which  they  decry  in  others,  and  neglect  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  preservation  and  better  culture  of  old  introductions.  This 
unpardonable  negligence  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  Cape  genera, 
with  the  exception  of  J^rica  and  Pelargonium,  the  cultivated  plants  of 
which  excel  those  in  their  native  wUds. 

The  modem  improvements  in  the  c(Mistruction  of  stoves,  green-houses, 
and  conservatories,  and  the  means  of  applying  the  necessary  warmth  to 
them,  relieve  the  gardener  of  much  manual  labour,  and  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  that  anxiety  of  mind  which  formerly  deprived  him  of  bodily  rest 
during  a  severe  and  lengthened  winter.  We  still,  however,  find  a  few 
slu^ards  slumbering  at  their  posts,  whose  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
their  employers  can  hardly  be  aroused  to  activity,  by  observing  occasion- 
ally the  flourishing  collections  of  their  neighbours.  You  will  please  to 
rem^ember  that  it  is  a  gardener  who  writes  this,  and  does  not  intend  to  cast 
any  reflections  on  the  profession ;  but  he  trusts  that  you  will  still  continue 
to  advise  the  young  and  aspiring  in  their  duty,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
part  they  may  have  to  perform  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  You 
must  pardon  this  digression,  but  it  obtrudes  itself  to  my  thoughts,  and  I 
compiit  it  to  P^er,  and  fancy  to  myself  that  it  is  not  altogether  irrelevant 
to  what  may  follow.   Something  more  than  the  mere  mc^chanical  operations^ 
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and  the  knon^edge  of  botanical  nomenclature,  is  Expected  from  the  gardener 
of  the  present  day.  Independent  of  his  immediate  duty  to  his  employer,  he 
hns  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  country,  and  one  which  he  may  perform  with 
ease  and  pleasure  to  himself,  that  is,  the  acclimatisation  of  exotic  plants ; 
which  may  frequently  be  attempted  with  old  specimens,  that  would,  at  all 
events,  be  committed  to  the  flames:  and  if  he  be  successful,  your  pages  are 
open  to  record  his  fame,  and  societies  are  numerous  in  England,  and 
liberal  enough  to  reward  his  merit. 

The  formmg  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of  Legumindsoe  would 
amply  repay  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  by  the  splendour 
which  plants  having  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  the  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil  (formed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  might  determine  or  circumstances  permit),  masses  of 
this  natural  order,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  might  receive  an  equal 
portion  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  day ;  placing  the  taller  in  the  centre, 
and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  edge,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  tne  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species 
of  the  mosses.  The  grouping  of  colours  must  be  lefl  to  a  refined  taste,  so 
that  the  various  shades,  as  far  as  practicable,  may  be  blended  on  scientific 
principles. 

If  young  plants,  say  of  three  years  old,  are  intended  for  the  above  descrip- 
tion  of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  early  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by 
giving  them  larger  pots  than  they  would  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they 
intended  for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  young  plants  will 
be  small  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafter  to  fill,  several  of  a 
species  may  be  plunged  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future 
removal :  this  will,  without  deranging  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for 
those  which  remain ;  those  to  be  removed,  having  a  ball  of  earth  attached 
to  them,  will  be  fit  specimens  to  try  in  the  open  air.  For  this  experiment 
I  would  rather  recommend  a  northern  exposure  for  planting  than  a  southern 
one,  where,  after  severe  frosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and  in 
many  instances  is  the  real  cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants, 
thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by  cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised 
in  removing  the  roots,  but  cut  down  the  stem,  and  let  the  stool  remain  for 
one  or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  house, 
or  for  a  conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height, 
allowing  sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof;  and  aa 
the  various  species  of  Schdtia  flower  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  and  the 
others  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots,  this 
habit  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  borne  m  mind  at  all  seasons. 

Many  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants,  and,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  injuries  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them  by  injudicious  pruning,  which  eventually  forms  unsightly  and  dis- 
agreeable objects  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and  in  the  autumn 
are  left  out,  and  exposed  to  every  vici^itude  of  season,  and  no  opportunity 
is  given  them  to  live.  It  is  early  in  the  spring  months  that  these,  plants 
should  be  selected,  and  planted  out  in  sheltered  situations  of  the  shrub* 
bery :  they  would  at  least  have  a  chance  of  existence,  and,  if  they  should 
die,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  become  a  very  common 
practice  in  Europe,  to  plant  exotic  shrubs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green- 
houses indiscriminately,  and  without  thought  of  their  ultimate  height,  or 
whether  they  can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  pruning  without  injury  or  total 
prevention  of  flowering :  this  point  requires  consideration,  or  the  plants 
are  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphal6bium,  yirglli0,  Sophora,  several  Psoraleee  and  Cytisi,  form  a 
distinct  stem;  Schdtia,  Indig6fera,  Psoralea,  ^sp&lathus,  PodahFria,  Li- 
paria,  and  Borb6nia,  as  well  as  Cyclopia,  Sarcoph^Uum,  and  lUmiir,  form 
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branching  shrubs  from  the  collar :  in  the  three  la8t>mentioned  genera  this 
habit  ahould  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible^  by  cutting  them  down  to 
the  ground ;  it  encoyrag^  the  laiger  growth  of  the  collar,  and  in  old  plants 
the  appearance  of  nakedness  wouki  be  but  temporary;  the  quick  growth  of 
numerous  shoots,  especially  in  old  plants,  would  form  dense  bushes,  and 
stronger  and  more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphal6bium  and 
Scb6tta  are  of  slow  growth  :  planting  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will 
draw  them  up  to  the  requisite  heij^ht  without  injury. 

By  confinuig  this  communication  to  L^umindsae,  I  do  not  wish  to 
exclude  the  plants  of  other  natural  orders ;  but  the  first  is  given  to  illus- 
trate what  will,  if  put  in  practice,  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator,  by 
ornamenting,  without  confusion,  and  prevent  the  destruction  or  neglect  of 
many  interesting  plants,  from  ignorance  of  their  worth,  and  from  not  be- 
holding them  in  full  vigour  of  health  and  beauty. 

I  am  convinced,  from  observation,  that  many  Australian  leguminous 
plants  require  the  same  treatment  as  those  of  South  Africa,  especially 
among  the  rieid-leaved  species,  as  Daviesk:?,  &c. ;  consequently  a  mixture  of 
plants  of  both  countries  would  no  doubt  thrive. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  average  height  which  several  species  attain  in 
their  native  habitations :  it  may  partly  guide  the  cultivator  m  planting :  — 

Virgilia  intrusa  and  cap^nsis  -  - 

If  Virgilia  is  deeply  injured  in  the  old  wood,  a  gum  exudes, 
which  is  used  as  gum  arabic* 

Omphalobium  .  •  •  • 

Soph\ira  sylv4tica  .... 

Psoralea  pinnata  .... 

Cycl6pia  .  .  •  • 

Indigofera  c3^oMes        -  - 

Podaryria  «tyracif6iia  ... 

AapkXviihas  -  .... 

Rafnia  (annual  growth)  ... 

Sareoph^um  ([annual  growth)        . 

Lipana  sphae  nca  -  - 

ilcacia  capensis  or  nildtica  •  •  - 

^ckciadiflra  .... 

The  latter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down  and  confined  as  a  shrub  to 
6  fr.     They  both  yield  the  ^m  arable. 

Erythrina  diffira  attams  the  height  of  60fr.»  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15  ft. 

Erythrina  nana,  introduced  by  me  to  England  in  1823;  flowers  at  2  ft., 
and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever  attains  a  per- 
manent stem.    It  is  a  desirable  plant. 

I  h(^  that  you  will  not  consider  the  above  too  tedious ;  and  should 
wish  you  to  enforce  some  of  the  hints  therein.  I  have  no  time  for  correc- 
tions, so  that  you  must  excuse  all  errors,  as  the  cultivator  would  freelv 
pardon  the  prolixity  of  the  collector,  if  he  had  to  encounter  but  one  tenth 
part  oi  the  difficulties  the  latter  meets  widi. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Bowiis. 
Cope  of  (rood  Hopcy  Februaty  \t,  \^\. 
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Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Common  and  Highland  Pines j  as 

found  in  Scotland,    By  J.  G. 

Sir, 

It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  variety  of  pine  in  Scotland 
very  different  from,  and' greatly  superior  to,  the  common  tree  of  that 
name,  in  size,  quality,  and  durability.  It  has  long  been  known,  indeed, 
that  the  wood  of  the  one  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  other;  yet  people  were 
always  inclined  to  reckon  them  both  under  the  general  title  of  Scotch 
pine,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  the  difierence  must  be  occasioned  by 
age,  soil,  or  situation.  That  any  or  all  of  these  causes  can  account  fof 
the  difference  is,  I  think,  far  from  probable.  How  can  age  be  thought  a 
sufficient  reason,  while  it  is  known  that  thousands  of  the  common  pine 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  thousands  have  died,  which  at  no  period  of 
their  age  were  better  than  those  which  are  every  day  felled  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes  ?  How  can  soil  or  situation  be  given  as  a  reason,  while 
it  is  known  that  the  common  pine  is  scattered  over  all  Scotland,  in  as  good 
soils  and  situations  as  those  in  which  the  superior  sort  grows,  and  yet  are 
found,  when  cut  up,  to  be  but  of  inferior  quality  ? 

This  superior  variety  abounds  in  the  highland  districts  of  Abemethy,  in 
Strathspey,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  the  first  individuals  who  col- 
lected tn6  seeds,  and  raised  plants  of  this  sort,  were  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
John  Grigor,  nurserymen  at  Elgin  and  Forres,  at  whose  nurseries  plants  of 
these  pines  are  always  to  be  found,  and  for  whose  exertions  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  awarded  their  premium.  These  gentlemen,  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years  (the  time  they  require  before  being  fit  for  transplanting), 
raised  and  sold  no  less  a  quantity  than  two  millions  of  the  real  highland 
pine,  and  thus  put  into  the  possession  of  landholders  a  variety  that  pro- 
duces wood  equal  to  that  brought  from  Norway. 

^  The  late  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar  considered  that  this  pine,  which  1  have 
termed  a  variety,  should,  on  account  of  its  great  dissimilarity  to  the  Pinus 
8ylvestris,its  long  tufted  leaves,  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its  branches, 
constitute  a  distinct  species,  which  might,  with  propriety,  be  termed  Pinus 
horizontalis.  The  members  of  the  Highland  Society  have  adopted  his 
opinion;  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day  (Sir  Walter 
Scott),  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  some  years  ago,  pointed  out, 
with  singular  effect,  not  only  its  peculiarity  of  shape,  &c.,  but  the  amazing 
durability  of  its  wood. 

I  shall  record  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
which  proves,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  there  must  be  two  distinct 
species  of  Scotch  pine.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  young  forester  happened 
to  be  travelling  over  that  district  in  which  the  real  highland  pine  abounds. 
As  he  passed  along,  he  observed  a  few  small  ones  springing  up  amom  the 
heath ;  and  being  struck  with  the  appearance  they  presented,  and  having  a 
plantation  of  common  ones  ^oing  on  at  the  time,  he  pulled  one,  wrapped  it 
up,  and,  having  arrived  at  his  plantation,  he  planted  it  along  with  the  rest, 
and  placed  a  durable  mark  beside  it.  During  the  whole  period  of  its 
growth,  this  tree  presented  a  singular  appearance ;  and  when  it  was  felled 
and  cut  up  (which  happened  about  ten  years  ago),  it  was  found  superior  to 
any  of  the  surrounding  ones.  Now,  this  is  a  proof  that  must  remove  every 
idea  of  a  variation  in  soil,  age,  or  situation  accomplishing  the  existing  dif- 
ference; a  proof  that  there  are  in  Scotland  forests  of  a  pine  superior  to  the 
common,  and  remote  enough  firom  it  to  constitute  a  species. 

Shall  I  yet  be  told,  then,  that  there  is  no  difference  ?  Yes ;  there  are 
still  some  who  maintain  it :  and,  but  for  this  fact,  I  should  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  different  manner.    There  are  still  some  who  have,  through 
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knonnce,  attempted  to  overturn  ail  this,  and,  in  soggorting  their  position, 
have  employed  the  most  unreasonable  ar^mnents.  The  march  of  discern- 
ment, however,  is  mofing  on,  and,  I  rejoice  to  say,  it  will  soon  leave  them 
in  merited  obscurity.  I  can  account  for  their  adopting  such  an  opinion 
in  no  other  -way  than  by  supposing  that  they  have  never  seen  the  magnificent 
highland  pines ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  person  with  his  eyes 
open  could  pass  over  those  districts  in  which  they  abound,  without  per- 
ceiving the  difference  in  appearance ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  wood- 
merchant,  and  the  meanest  carpenter  on  Scotia's  mountain  side,  can  alike 
point  out  the  superiority  of  the  timber  of  the  highland  pine  over  that 
common  worthless  species  which  has  been  so  long  propagated,  and  with 
so  little  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have  been  among 
the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  subject,  and  their  exertions  have  been 
successful.  Landholders  are  now  eagerly  enquiring  after  the  "  new  sort," 
as  they  call  it,  and  are  determined  to  banish  the  **  old  "  from  their  estates. 
They  have  long  experienced  the  uselessness  of  the  one,  and  are  now  con* 
vinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  other.  They  have  seen  that  the  common 
pine  can  only  be  used  for  paling  fences  or  fiiel ;  while  the  other  can  be 
applied  to  the  most  important  purposes  in  building. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  our  northern  gentlemen  are  now  carrying  on 
an  improvement  which  must  not  only  benefit  themselves  but  the  country 
generally ;  and  alike  pleasing  to  think  that  a  proportion  of  those  immense 
tracts  of  waste  land,  that  everywhere  abound  in  Scotland,  may  soon  groan 
under  a  load  of  pines  equal  to  those  that  flourish  on  the  Norwcigian 
hills. 

It  is  truly'  astonishing  to  think,  chat,  while  some  proprietors  in  Scotland 
are  doing  their  duty  in  the  way  of  planting  the  waste  land  on  their  estates, 
others,  though  possessing  the  means,  are  still  allowing  thousands  of  acres 
to  lie  idle,  which  might  long  ere  now  have  been  returning  them  a  great 
recompense  for  the  trifling  expense  of  planting.  They  seem  to  have  to- 
tally forgotten  Sir  Walter  Scott's  anecdote  of  the  dying  laird's  advice  to 
his  son. 

Laying  aside  ornament,  shelter,  &c.,  plantins  has  always  been  considered 
a  good  specidation,  on  the  score  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  know  that  plants  of  larch  and  Scotch  pine 
can  be  furnished  and  planted  for  the  small  sum  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
shillings  an  acre  ? 

I  shall,  perhaps,  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future  period ;  and  should 
any  of  the  readers  of  your  Magazine  be  inclined  to  doubt  what  I  have 
brought  forward,  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  their  objections. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c* 
KensmgUm,  Dec.  183 1 .  J.  G. 
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Art.  I.  Notices  of  Plants  recently  imported^  figured^  or  described^  and 
such  Notices  of  old  Inhabitants  of  our  Gardens  as  may  he  likely  to  interest 
the  Cultivator  or  Amateur^ 


Couraor  S.    HakHt. 
£  Deciduous  treei 
2  Evergreen  tree. 
£  Pa^n  tree. 
A  Deciduous  shrub, 
il  Evergreen  shrub. 
jBk  Deciduous  under^^hrub. 
tt.  Evergreen  under-shrub. 
^  Deciduous  twiner,  ligneous  or 

herbaceous. 
%^  Evergreen  twiner,  lig.  or  heibi 
X  Deciduous  climber,  ligneous  or 

herbaceous, 
f.  Evergreen  climber,  lig.  or  herb. 
•ak  Deciduous  trailer,  lig.  or  herb. 
ft^  Evergreen  trailer,  lig.  or  herb. 


^  Deciduous  creeper,  lig.  or  herb. 

%,  Evergreoi  creeper,  lig.  or  hertx 

.9t  Deciduous  herbaceous  plant. 

£  Evergreen  herbaceous  plant 

m.  Grass. 

tf  Bulbous  plant 

%  Fusiform-rooted  plant 

ii,  Tuberous-rooted  plant 

^  Aquatic. 

j«  Epiphyte.* 

CoiiUM ir  4.    HuraUtm  end  Babk- 

aUon. 

A  Perennial. 

Q)  Biennial. 

O   Annual 

O  Baric,  or  moist,  store. 
ID  Dry  stove. 
i_J  GreenJiouMi. 
^  Frame. 

QS  Bark  stove  perennial 
2]  Dry  stove  perennial 
lAl  6reen.hou8e  perennial 
^  Frame  perennial 
O  Bark  stove  biennial 
O!  Dry  stove  biennial 
Oi  Green-hduse  biennial. 
X2I  Frame  biennial 
(Q]  Bark  stove  annual 
XS  Dry  stove  annual 
iQJ  Green-house  anniul 
X^  Frame  annual 


Where  the  tabular  Unes  occur,  the  q>ecie8  whose  details  they  contain  are  additional  to  those  in  L(nuUMi*s  H6r. 

tus  JSriidnnicus,  ....... 

Occasionally  a  species  may  be  repeated  for  the  sake  of  exhR>iting  its  details  more  accurately  than  they  are 

exhibited  in  the  Horius  Britdnrucus.    Such  species  will  have  a  dagger  (f }  prefixed  to  them. 
To  the  genera  new  to  the  H6rtus  Britdnnicus  a  star  (*)  will  be  pre6xed. 
The  books  cited  in  italics'  in  the  column  for  "  references  to  figures  "  are  quoted  for  description  or  incidental 

notices ;  these  lieing  the  best  substitutes  for  figures  or  perfect  descriptions,  until  figures  or  perfect  descrip. 

tions  are  published. 
The  dates  introduced  after  hybrids  are  those  at  which  they  were  raised  fh>m  the  hybridised  seeds,  as  nearly 

as  these  dates  can  be  ascertained. 
The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  orders  are  those  they  bear  in  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Katural  System. 
Where  blanks  occur  in  the  place  of  specific  names,  they  will  proceed  Arom  this  cause :  Professor  Lindley  deter. 

mines  to  figure  showy  hybrids  and  garden  varieties,  but  neither  to  give  them  a  Latin  npecific  epithet  nor 

discriminative  description,  nor  to  state  their  relative  place  in  systematic  arrangements.    Carton's  rhododen. 

dron.  Low's  lobelia,  and  Young's  calceolaria  are  three  instances ;  but  to  the  latter  two  the  epithets  in  use  in 

the  nurseries  are  applied  below. 

Class  I. 

Plants  endowed  with  a  Vascular  Structure  and  obvious  Blossom. 

Subclass  L 

Plants  with  Exogenous  Growth  and  Dicotyledonous  Seed. 
Division  L    Plants  with  a  Polypetalous  Corolla. 

L  Aralidcae. 

Remarks  on  this  oMer  are  incidentally  expressed  by  Mr.  David  Don,  in  Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  for 
Jan.  1893,  1 125. :  they  are  these :  —  "  l  wisn  here  to  correct  a  grave  error,  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  Pr6- 

*  Epiphytes  are  plants  growing  upon  other  plants,  deriving  Arom  the  latter  nothing  but  their  local 
habitation ;  parasites  grow  into,  and  alMorb  their  nutriment  from,  the  plants  which  bear  them :  epiphytes  are 
numerous  within  the  tropics ;  parasites  are  few  everywhere,  and,  in  Britain,  limited  to  Flscum  ftlbum,  C69cuta 
puropaeX  C^cuta  j^ithymum,  Lathrse^a  Smiam&ria,  the  species  of  Orob&nche,  and  many  species  of  JP6ngus ; 
perhaps  Mon6tropa  Hypopitys,  and  a  few  other  plants.  J.  E.  Bowman,  in  late  researches  among  the  British 
parasitic  plants,  has  seen  cause  to  bdieve  that  Nedttia  nidus  It  vis  is  not  parasitic.  —  J.  D. 
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Oroimti  Wbra  Kepaliiutg,  ^  18&,  in  atcrlMiiff  to  the  AnSkkom  *  temliui  erccU '  [traet  teedil  InitMd  of 
*  aemina  pendula '  [seed*  penduloiu] ;  and  altbough  I  have  been  long  swaxv  of  the  blunder,  it  it  only  now 
that  I  have  had  tat  opportunity  of  correcting  it** 
Tbit  correction  doe*  not  apply  to  Liadley'a  Jntr94»»cti(mt  which  aoawatdy  detcribct  the  leeds  as  penduloua. 

II.  Umbemferte. 

881a.  PnA'SGOSlATOL  Pranoos.  (Native  name  most  probably.)  5.8.  VmbeOHferm.  rDec  prod.4£S9 

pabulkria lindZ.        food-yieldiog  ^  A  ec|  1   ...         Yshw  R  Indie*.  1824.  SI       Wl.pL  a«. rar.SlS 

»      In  the  9th  number,  recently  puDiished,  of  WalUch^*  Rarer  AriaUc  Plants,  the  prangos  hay  plant  la 

figured  and  described ;  and  such  extraordinary  agricultural  properties  are  ascrilied  to  it  that  we  take 

the  earliest  oiqiortuni^  of  noticing  it  to  our  readers 

**  Its  properties  as  a  food  for  agricultural  animals  appear  to  be  heating,  producing  Iktness  in  a 

3 ace  of  time  singularly  short,  and  also  destructive  to  the  Fasclola  hepfttica,  or  liver  fluke,  which  in 
ritain,  after  a  wet  autumn,  destroys  soroo  thousands  of  sheep  by  the  rot, — a  disease  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  [Mr.  Moorcroft's]  knowledge,  has  in  its  advanced  stages  proved  incurable.  The  lasUmentimied 
property  of  itself,  if  it  be  retained  by  the  plant  in  Britain  (and  there  appears  no  reason  for  suiqpecting 
that  it  will  be  lost),  would  render  it  espcKnally  valuable  to  our  country.  But  this,  taken  along  with 
its  highly  nutridous  qualities,  its  vast  yield,  its  easy  culture,  its  great  duration  fa  single  planting  will 
continue  in  healthy  and  profitable  growth  for  forty  vears  or  more }  hence  the  plant  is  a  most  duralite 
perenniAl],  its  capability  of  flourishing  on  lands  of  tne  most  inferior  quality,  and  wholly  unadapted  to 
tillage,  imparts  to  it  a  general  character  of  probable  utility,  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
productions.  When  once  Tit  is]  in  powcssion  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  preparation  is  easy,  it  r»> 
quires  no  subsequent  ploughing,  weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  of 
converting  the  foliage  into  hay. . . .  From  various  lacts  it  is  conceived  not  unreasonable,  to  presume, 
that,  by  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  moors  and  wastes,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  a  source  of  dis- 
grace to  British  agriculture,  may  be  made  to  produce  large  quantities  of  winter  fodder,  andfhat  the 
yield  of  highlands  and  of  downs  enjoying  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  may  be  trebled." 

Britain  does  not  yet  contain  living  plants  of  P.  pabulkria,  although  it  appears  that  seeds  of  it  were 
sent  here  as  early  as  1884.  Whether  when  living  plants  be  possessed,  British  winters  may  not  be  too 
severe  for  them,  remains  to  be  proved :  but  the  writer  above  speaks  as  if  he  had  little  or  no  doubt 
on  this  point ;  and,  as  tlie  plant  is  from  a  temperate  part  of  the  East  Indies  (the  neighbourhood  of 
Imbal  or  Droi).  it  may  possUily  be  sufflcientlv  hardy. 

A  figure  of  r.  pabuUria  will  be  found  in  VoL  II.  p.  355.  under  the  remarks  on  Arracda'a  eicuUnta, 
a  periectly  different  plant 

III.  Sammetaiteem  \  spiirlte. 

PJEO^KIA  Motion  c&meapUna,  the  semidouble  tree  pseony,  deserves  to  rank  among  the  finest  of  the 
varieties  of  the  beautiful  species  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  gardens,  where  it  is  at  present  extremely 
rare,  it  Is  caUed  **  the  Double  Papaver&cea  Paeony:'*  a  name  we  are  obliged  to  alter,  because  it  is  a 
variety  of  P.  MoHUm^  and  not  of  P.  papaverkcea.  (Lindley  in  Bot  Sof.  1456.) 

In  this  order,  that  peculiar  plant  Knowltbnto  rfgida  is  (Jan.  15.)  displaying  its  compound  umbel  of 
greraish-wbite  fiowers,  in  a  green-house  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  ;  where,  in  the  open  air,  trained 
to  the  face  of  a  wall,  Clematis  pedioellkU  Swt,  (Clematis  cirrbbsa  fi  pedlcellkU  Dee.)  abounds  injiendis. 
lous  blossoms.  This  species  is  far  more  prevalent  than  may  be  suspected.  Not  many  have  observed  the 
technical  distinction  which  distinguishes  it  firom  C  cirrhbsa,  whose  blossoms  are  sessile,  or  neariv  so»  in 
relation  to  the  involucre ;  while  those  of  C.  pedicellkto  are  sulked.  The  Christmas  rose  (^eli<6borus 
B\ger)  may  be  found  in  the  gardens,  exhibiting,  in  fiowers  recently  opened,  iU  snow-white  sepals,  which  » 
M  they  advance  in  age,  acquire  a  green  colour,  and  ultimatdy  a  red  one. 

X.  Fumaridcete. 
•8050a.  DACTYIX)C A'PNOS  Wal    (Daktylos,  finger,  tapnofc  ftimitory ;  berries  fingwr-diaped.)      17.    2. 
lhalictrifbiia  fPo/.  Thalictrum-lvd  i  O  or     3  au.o     Y.Br  Nepal       1831.?  S   s.l    Sw.fl.gar.8. 8.187 
mOjtn  sctodens  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep. 
Possessed  by  Hessrsw  Whitley,  Brames*  and  Milne,  at  Fulbaia 

19M7a bSS^teStoB^.    fi4>nctod  A  A  or    i  Cmy     Fk  O  co    Hataor^ MSS. 


XXIV.  Mahthcem.  ^      ^, 

5KA4.  mBl'SGUS  ml«stris  L.  This  lovely  species  U  hardy,  but  the  specimen  figured  was  produced  In  a  stove  ; 
fiir  althoush  the  plant  adorns  the  swamps  of  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  it  does  not  blossom  satis. 
SctoriW  in  the  open  air  of  EngUnd.  Tliis  defect  Professor  Lindley  Imputes  "  to  the  general  lowness  of 
our  isothermal  fopenair]  temperature.**  [I  have  seen  it  blossom  in  the  open  ahr,  planted  in  rich  loam,  at 
the  base  of  a  southwall.  where  its  annual  stems  were  stout,  a  yard  hlA,  and^tiie  foliage  large  and 
healthy  1  Seeds  of  this  diarming  plant  may  be  procured  abundantly  from  North  America,  and  are  often 
imported  for  sale  ak)ng  with  other  American  prodOctioosi    {Bot  Beg.  1463.) 

MAfJJVA  T«T«<^*«  This  mallow  is  deservedly  priced  for  its  free  growth  and  abundantly  producedver- 
milion  blossoms.  It  is  suftutescent,  but  is  cuiturable  as  an  annual :  thought  to  be  a  native  of  Chil^ 
heooe  not  absolutely  hardy.    {SweeCs  Flomer-Garden,  n.  s.  ISO.,  Nov.  1831.)  «.k»._ 

lithe  Chelsea  iotanic  Garden,  Malvavlscus  arbbreus  dUplays  its  flowers.  A  species  of  Abfscus, 
whose  »*"«*>  is  not  theie  known,  now  blooms  at  Young's :  in  foliage  and  in  flowers  it  approacnes  /f.  MA- 
nikaL 

XXXVL  Uvperiefnem, 

*^^?2c:  imooth  AOpr    5  jLau     R       &  Amer.    ...      C  Ip   BotcaliLl7S8 

XLIV.  JBfcolIdnlte. ' 

®fiSj^J^SL4a  Monte  Video  SlJ  or     6  au        W      Mon.Videol827.  C  p.1    Bot  reg.  1467 

£  Uflda  Lk.  tO.  Hort  Brit  No.  881ia  ,  .    ,  ._  _  .  .      .  xu„  «♦«.»»«*» 

AnerergwSi  »hTab,  wheie  white  flowers  are  produced  in  large  coiymboM  p«ild«  at  the  extremity 
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of  abMH  every  sboot :  ther  tn  rery  flragrant,  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  hawthorn.    Coraparm- 
th^  hardy,  and  deemed  the  fineit  •pedes  of  £icaU6nikK  yet  in  Britain. 

LIL  SaUcdrite  \  Lagerstroemiia. 

]flB&  LAGERSTROTM/il.       ^ 
^918  f  ndica 

SrtMair.  a  rosy  iliJor  IS  au.s      Ro      China       18S5.   C  r.l    Bot  cabi  1765 

LX.  Prot^teets. 
S1&  GREVFLLEil. 

pUniiUiaA.2}^.Jbr5&  flatJeaTed     «uJor     2  myjn   Ro      N.aW.lSSS.?   C  p.l    Bot  cabi  1737 

O.  conclnna  UndL  in  BoL  Rof.  138a,  not  of  Brown's  Prod,  nor  of  Sweet's  Flora  AusL  It  is  the  G. 
Seymoikrte  of  Sweet's  MSS.,  and  is  admirably  described,  and  thus  denominated,  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  Gard. 
Mag.,  ToL  TiL  p.  506.  The  plant  is  in  Low's  Nursery,  and  also  in  ColvHl's :  and  Mr.  Riath,  the  skilftU 
foreman  of  the  latter  establishment,  remarks  that  Mr.  Brown  had  in  MSS.  denominated  it  G.  planifblia 
previously  to  Mr.  Sweet's  naming  it  G.  Seymo<!iri<e :  as,  therefore,  a  figure  of  the  plant  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Botanical  Cabtnett  under  Mr.  Brown's  first  applied  name  of  G.  planifMia,  possibly  this 
name  had  better  be  adopted,  although  Mr.  Sweet  was  the  first  to  publish  a  name  and  description  of  the 
species.    His  able  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  506. 

Grevillea  rosmarinifhlia  b  blooming  at  Knight's  and  Young's,  G.  line&ris  at  young's,  and  G.  arenkria 
at  the  Comte  de  Vandes's. 

t 
:  eSSfio.  HEMICLI'DI  A  R  Br.         (Probably  from  heminu,  half,  and  kleio,  to  shut  up.)       Protehcex. 

Baxt&riR.Br.        Baxter's  «t_Jor    3?Jn         Y        Lucky  Bay  ...     C   pil    Bot.  reg.  1455 

A  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  recently  from  Lucky  Bay  in  New  Holland,  well  fhrnished  with 
Bfinj  oak.like  leaves.    It  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Dryindra. 

Two  fine  plants  of  Honiclidia  Bazt^ri  were  uooming  (SOth)  at  Young's.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming 
shrub  J  its  "  pinnatifid  leaves,  whose  lobes  are  ended  by  a  pungent  mucro,  are  devoid  of  glands  on  the 
surface,  but  beneath  are  reticulated,  veined,  and  the  pitted  areoles  filled  with  a  crispate  wool,  and  sepa- 
rately occupied  by  a  gland  in  their  bottom.'^  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  the  recently  published  First  Supplement  to  the  Prddromus  qfthe  Flora  qfNew  Holland^ 
'  describes  many  new  species  belonging  to  this  order ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,}  exhibits 
some  remarks  on  certain  peculiarities  which  proteaceous  plants  present  in  the  structure  of  their  leaves. 
After  briefly  noticinff  the  systematic  parts  of  his  book,  be  remarks,  **  I  have  also  added  under  each 
genus  a  few  observations  mainly  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  and  more  particularly  descriptive 
of  those  organs  belonging  to  the  epidermis,  which  by  many  authors  are  called  pores  and  stomata ;  but 
which  by  some  are,  and  I  think  with  greater  propriety,  denominated  glands.  For  these  cutaneous 
glands,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  are  often  truly  imperforate,  and  exhibit  a  disk  formed 
of  a  membrane  in  some  cases  transparent,  in  others  opaque,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
coloured.  Each  of  these  glands,  which  are  quite  minute,  occupies  either  wholly  or  in  part  one  of  the 
areoles  of  the  epidermis ;  these  areoles  (or  portions  of  the  leaf  which  intervene  the  reticulations  of  a 
leaf)  being  usually  small,  but  sometimes  large,  and  generally  more  or  less  varied  in  their  form.  The 
figure  of  the  glands  themselves  is  usually  oval,  sometimes  roundish,  rarely  dilated  crosswise,  and  still 
more  rarely  they  are  angular.  The  limb  is  either  composed  of  two  distinct  sM[ments  nearly  parallel,  but 
^slightly  arched,  or  often  annular  and  continuous,  as  if  fh>m  the  confluence  of  the  two  segments  at  their 
extremities :  the  disk  is  sometimes  nearly  oval,  and  sometimes  linear,  but  very  rarely  angular ;  it  is  not 
unflrequently  double,  the  exterior  one  being  usually  oval ;  the  interior  one  resembling  a  vei^  narrow 
deft,  and  being  sometimes  opaque,  at  others  transparent,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  perforate.  In  cer- 
;tain  families  of  plants,  the  cutaneous  glands  are  sometimes  found  only  in  the  subtaoe  of  the  leaves,  and 
sometimes  they  are  found  in  both  faces,  L  e.  subface  and  surface.  They  occupv  both  faces  in  all  the 
proteaceous  plants  of  southern  Africa,  except  in  Brab^um,  in  which,  as  in  all  the  hitherto  known 
Frotedctfa  of  America,  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  the  cutaneous 
glands  are  olivious  in  the  subface  only.  About  one  third  part  of  the  proteaceous  plants  of  New  Holland 
exhibit  leaves  whose  surfiace  (not  subface)  is  completely  destitute  of  glands }  and  this  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  an  especially  large  number  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australia  have  both  the 
faces  of  their  leaves  equally  furnished  with  glands ;  the  prevalence  of  which  structure,  and  this  usually 
accompanied  by  the  vertical  position  and  exact  similitude  of  the  faces  themselves,  imparts  an  almost 
peculiar  character  to  the  woods,  and  especially  to  the  extra-tropical  ones,  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
IMemen's  Land. 

In  many  genera,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  orders,  there  prevails  a  conformity  in  the  cutaneous 

glands  in  their  figure  and  position,  and  in  their  proportion  to  the  areoles  of  the  epidermis;  insomuch 
sat,  by  accurate  inspection  of  these  organs,  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  genera,,  and 
sometimes  the  i^nities  of  genera  or  of  their  natural  sections :  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  that, 
in  some  genera,  and  in  some  of  those  of  the  New  Holland  rroicitcea,  considerable  diversities  in  the 


figure  and  position  of  the  glands  may  be  fbund." 
At  Knight's,  two  specimens  of  B&nks»a  ericifblia,  each  6  (t  high, 

LXII.  AristtOochike.' 


are  bearing  numerous  cones  of 
flowers. 


S58S.  JRISTOLOXHIA. 
SS8i4a  caud&ta  UndL        taAUipped         ^  CSl  cu    5  Jn         Ld      Brazil       182a  Sk  It.Lr  Bot  res.  1453 
'*  A  creeping  perennial  from  Brazil,  with  numerous  branches  extending  for  several  feet  from  the 
root,  and  sometimes  attaching  themselves  to  Other  plants  which  grow  near  tnera."  The  leaves  are  dark 
glaucous  gieen,  roundish  cordate,  almost  kidney-shaped  near  the  root,  but  three-lobed  towards  the  end 
of  the  branches.     The  flowers  are  very  extraordinary,  being  piteher-shaped,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  deeply  marked  with  prominent  veins  on  the  outside ;  the  upper  lip  is  fleshy,  and  similarly  veined ; 
the  under  side  of  it,  as  well  as  the  narrow  elongated  part,  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  tinged  with 
yellow  at  the  points.    From  the  bottom  to  the  throat  of  the  flower  is  about  2  in. :  the  length  of  the 
.     .  extraordinary  caudate  or  tail-shaped  "  lip  is  nearly  18*fi."    Thrives  in  light  rich  loam  in  the  stove, 
and  is  readily  increasable  by  its  creeping  roots.    In  affinity'it  is  near  A.  trilob&ta  noticed  in  Vol  VII. 
p.  339.    Raised  at  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  seat,  Carclew,  Cornwall.    {Bot  Beg.,  Nov.  1831.) 

LXXIL  SanguisArhete. 

CEPH  ATiOTUS  follicul&ris,  the  New  Holland  piteher-leaf ;  a  truly  extraordinary  and  wondorfUl  plant 
The  term  piteher-leaf  instantly  calls  to  mind  the  far-famed  pitcher  plant,  Nepenthes  distillat6ria ;  but 


fi 
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thii  dilftn  flnm  that  moit  enentiaUy.  Ifeptothet  diftUUtbria  to  an  erergreai  cliinblng  idant,  atteCning 
the  hdgfat  of  Arom  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  hu  Its  large  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  disposed  alter, 
nately  along  its  stem,  and  each  leaf  sustains  flrom  its  tip  a  long  depending  pitcher.  In  Cephalbtus 
there  is  no  stem,  save  the  flower  scape,  which  is  leafless,  and  but  from  one  to  two  feet  high :  and 
although  the  leaves  and  pitchers  of  the  plant  are  produced  altogether  in  a  rosaceous  radical  tuft,  the 
pitchers  are  distinct  from  the  leaves,  and  have  footstalks  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Hooker  describes  the  plant  minutely  and  excellently,  and  illustrates  it  by  two  plates :  one  exhi. 
biting  the  entire  plant ;  the  other,  magnified  ^ssections  of  its  pitcher,  flowers,  and  fruit  The  leaves 
are  clustered,  elliptical  lanceolate,  petiolated,  entire,  thickish.  nerveless,  and  purplish:  and  amongst 
these,  but  princi^ly  occupying  the  circumference  [of  the  cluster  or  tuft],  are  several  beautifVil  and 
highly  curious  pitcher-shaped  appendages.  These  are  ovate  or  somewhat  slipper^aped,  between 
foliaceous  and  membranaceous,  green  tinged  with  purple,  flirnished  with  two  lateral  oblique  wings,and 
one  central  one ;  the  latter  remarkably  dilated  at  the  margin,  and  all  beautlAilly  fringed  with  hairsi 
The  inside,  which  contains  a  watery  fluid,  and  entraps  many  insects,  especially  ants,  £•  clouded  with 
daxk  purple.  The  mouth  is  contracted,  horseshoe^shaped,  annulated,  and  crested  with  several  deep, 
sharp,  vertical  annuli,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  each  of  which,  as  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out,  terminates  m 
a  sharp  point  that  pro,)ects  over  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  as  if,  possibly,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
entrapped  insects.  Lid  of  the  pitcher  flattish  convex,  green  without,  and  a  little  hairy,  within  clouded 
with  purple,  marked  with  broad  veins,  and  scalloped  at  the  margin ;  at  flrst  the  Ud  doses  the  mouth 
of  the  pitcher,  but  afterwards  becomes  nearly  erect  (Bot.  Mag.  3118, 3119.)  : 

Living  individuals  of  this  extraordinary  and  wonderful  plant  are  thriving  in  one  of  the  stoves  In  Hr. 
Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  under  the  skilfid  management  of  Mr.  Scott 

LXXIIL  Rosicea  |  Spir^Heete. 

FU'RSRLI  tridentkta.  "  A  hardy  inelegant  bush,  having  a  glaucQus  aspect,  and  dull  pale  greenish 
yellow  flowers.'*  From  North-west  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Flowered  m  the  Chiswick  Garden,  for 
the  first  time  in  April,  1830.  Grows  fteely  in  heath.mould,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  layers.  ( Boi. 
Beg.  144d}  Desirable  to  all  possessing  a  taste  at  all  botanical,  both  on  account  of  the  botanist  tt 
commemorates^  and  of  its  conspicuous  distinctness  of  character. 

Botttcra  S  DrifiUkte. 
15S7.  SIEVE'RS/il.  \J(mm.  1831, 193. 

rbseaCro*.  rosy  k.  A  of     I  my  Eockymal8S7.   D  pil    Edin,n.pka. 

Sent  home  by  Mr.  Drummond. 

LXXVIL  LegumiMbMte  S  Sopbtrese. 

1251.  GOMPHOLO^BIUM. 

Knightta«»ttmLindl.   Knight's        tt.|_Jel     |   au.s      B       New  HolL  1830.   S    pil    Bot  reg.  1468   ' 
**  It  is  a  delicate  plant,  requiring  a  good  airy  situation."   Raised  by  Mr.  Kni^t,  flrom  Baxter's  seeds. 

B  APTI'SI  A  perfoUi^ta  <*  Coming  fhun  the  dry  sandy  hills  of  Georgia,  it  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  a 
tender  plant ;  hence,  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  others  deem  it  a  green.house  plant  In  the  peat  border  of 
the  American  ground,  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardeiu  it  has  survived  two  winters,  and  flowers  in  great  per. 
flection  during  July  and  August  The  yellow  blossoms  are  neither  large  nor  showy ;  but  its  perfolute 
leaves  of  so  unusual  a  character  for  a  leguminous  plant,  and  their  tender  glaucous  green  colour, 
render  it  eminently  deserving  a  place ^in  every  garden."    {BoL  Mag.  SlSl.) 

LegmiUnUa  S  l^Mat  S  L  QetUstea, 

19G8L  ONO^NIS  section  Narai'Diuii.  * 

pedunculi^  L^iMtt.  peduncled        tt. \tt     1   ap        W.RoTeneriffb  1899.  8    s.l    Bot  reg.  1447 

A  vnitj  new  species  firom  Teneriflb,  so  not  hardy ;  slightly  shrubby,  simple-leaved,  blooms  m  April, 
and  has  whitish  corols  margined  with  rose.    Messrs.  Young  of  E^m  have  the  plant 

LO^US  jaoQfaee^Is.    Mr.  Maund  has  grown  as  an  annual,  by  planting  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as 
the  fhMts  of  firing  are  past,  a  plant  from  the  green.house,  which,  by  autumn,  produced  seeds  to  sow 
as  annual  seeds  in  the  sinring  following.    {Bot.  Gard.  3S6.,  Oct  1831.) 

Legtiminib$a  \  Utea  S  S.  AstragdU^. 
SIOOl  pha^a 
tU8l6a  ostrag&lina  Dea    Astragalbs-llke^  A  pr*  1  jn.jl      W.b    Scott  Qora  ma  S    s.1    Botcfltx489    ] 
A  newly  discovered  addition  to  the  naUve  flora  of  Britain. 

LegumMsa  S  ^Bedyid.rae  %  S.  Btihedytirett. 
1960l  ADE'SMIA. 

glutinbsaC»ZL4rBMMk  slender Jvd  « uJ  or    2  ...        Y      Chile        18SL   S   U    Hook.dk.planii. 

>      LegumM^ste  S  yidia. 
S13S.  XATHYRUSl 
]932Ski  decaphtnus  PA.      ten-leaved        JL  A  or     4  jn         R.LI    N.  Amer.  1829.   S   oo    Bot  mag.  3123 
"  This  is  a  highly  ornamental  species,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  border." 
L.  grandiflbrus.    Remarks  on  this  splendid  and  now  well  known  qpecies  will  be  fbund,  pu  501 

O^OBUS  can^soens.*!!  A  hardy  perennial  species ;  most  desirable  for  its  "  huge  blossoms,  whose 
colour  is  a  rich  purple,  becoming  more  blue  when  fUUy  expanded."    {Bot.  Mag.  3117.) 

O.  Fischiri  "  A  pleasing  hardy  perennial,  1  ft  in  height ;  with  slender  stem,"  narrow  leaves,  and 
neemes  of  deep  red  blossoms  produced  in  May  and  Juna  Increased  by  seeds,  and  likes  Ught  loam. 
iBoL  Cab.,  174a,  Oct  1831.)  .    . 

L^uminbsie  §  Casgibte. 

; *1209a.  CASTANOSPE'RMUM  CWm.  Morbton  Bay  Chbstnut.  {Cattanea,  chestnut;  iperma,  seed;  taste.) 

austride  Cun.  southern  f  L-1  fr     40      ...     Saf    N.  HoU.   ISSa    S    1      ^ot  mis.  51, 59  , 

This  tree  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the -second  part  of  the  Botanical  Miscellanjfa  in  a  most  interesting 

article  by  C.  Eraser,  entitled  '*  Journal  of  a  Two  Months'  Residence  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rivera 

Brirtwne  and  Logan,  on  the  East  Coast  of  New  Hollands"    On  July  4. 1888,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Cunning. 
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bam.  and  others,  accompanied  Captain  Logan  to  examine  a  flresto  on  tbe  banka  of  a  atrcaiii,  called  Break- 
fast Creek,  three  miles  nurtb.west  of  Brisbane  Town,  noted  for  its  gigantic  timber,  and  the  vast  variety 
of  its  plants.  Of  these  they  mention  several  by  namei  and,  in  proceeding,  remark :  this  forest  aboundis 
in  Un\cA  glgas,  as  well  as  in  an  unpublished  and  most  interesting  new  plant,  Castanosp^rmum 
austrkle  Cunningham  and  Fraser^s  MSS.,  that  produces  fruit  larger  than  a  Spanish  chestnut,  by  which 
name  it  is  here  known.  The  tree  is  forty  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  its  blossoms  papilionaceous  and 
saflHroQ-coloured,  disposed  in  racemes,  and  produced  from  the  two.years-old  wood.  The  legumes  are 
large,  solitary,  and  pendent;  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  are  imparUpinnate,  each 
leaflet  being  oval,  lanceolate,  and  of  a  rich  green ;  and  Mr.  Fr&ser  remarks,  "  the  shade  anbrded  by  the 
whole  tree  exceb  that  of  any  other  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  New  South  Wales.'*  By.  the  natives  the 
large  and  handsome  seeds  are  eaten  on  all  occasions,  and  have,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a  Spanish 
chestnut ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  £uropeanS|  who  have  subsisted  on  them  exclusively  fbr  two  days, 
that  no  other  unpleasant  effect  resulted  than  a  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  when  they  were 
eaten  raw. 

Mr.  Bowie's  admirable  article  (p.S.)  on  the  Leguminbsie,  teaching  the  native  soils  various  ypedes 
affect,  their  native  heights  and  hu>its,  and  communicating  numerous  valuable  suggestions  for  th^  suc- 
cessful cultivation  in  British  collections,  merits  every  attention. 

At  Young's,  the  principal  leguminous  plant  in  blossom  (SOth)  is  KennMya  monoph^Ila  2  longerace- 
mbsa ;  and  its  graoeml  climbing  habit,  pleasing  foliage,  and  long  lax  racemes  of  lilac  blossoms  render  it 
a  choice  ornament  of  the  season.  Mr.  Penny  considers  it  too  distinct  from  K.  monoph^lla  to  be  a 
variety.  Here,  also,  are  blooming  Jc&cia  Brownii  and  kmh4ntha,  and  lun&ta  will  be  in  bloom  in  a 
fortnight,  Choriz^ma  nkna,  Dillw^nia  Junip^rina.  and  Glycine  bitumindsa,  although  this  last  but 
partially.  At  Knight's,  a  fine  shrub  of  PriestUya  hirsiita  is  becoming  splendid  with  numerous  short 
dense  spikes  of  beauteous  golden  blossoms.  Elsewhere  have  been  observed  Indig6fera  cytisOides  and 
Coronilia  glalica.  The  elegantly  variegated  variety  of  the  latter  would  more  prevail  in  country  collec- 
tions were  it  better  known.    Furze  on  heaths  is  gay  with  partial  blossom. 


688.  .BUO'NYMUS. 

bullktus  B.  C.  bullate 


XCIII.  CdattHnea. 
ilJun  ...  my.Jn  Fk      Nepal      18S8.P  C  Lp    Bot  cab.' 1749 


CXXI.  Pittospbrea. 

•671a.  SCVLLYi^'Lindl.     Sollta.     {Richard  Honman  SoUy,¥.B.^,  8io.Btc.)     5.1.    PMospbrett.    S. 
heteroph^UaLfiuf/.  various-leaved  t.  l-J  or     5  jl  B        NewHolLlSSO.   S    p.l    Bot  reg.  1466 

**  Likely  to  prove  a  very  fine  green-house  climber : "  its  blossoms  are  blue,  beautiful,  and  produced  in 
nodding  cymes.  Figured  from  Mr.  Knight's  Elxotic  Nursery,  where  plants  during  summer,  on  a  wall 
with  a  western  aspect,  have  grown  most  vigorously,  and  in  this  situation,  as  lately  as  Jan.  SQL  18i3S,  were 
abounding  in  deep  green  leaves,  as  if  unhurt  by  all  the  past  frost. 

angustifbUa  Lmdl.  narrow.leaved  ^  i_J  or  '  8  jn.au    B        V.  Die.  "L.  19i3.    8   p.1    Bot  reg.  1466 
Biuardi^r0  Sm.  fUsifSrmis  Lab.    Hort  Brit.  No.  5530.  p.  84. 

Professor  Lindley  found  this  genus  on  the  hitherto  considered  species  of  Billardi^ra  which  possess  a 
cbartaceous  pericarp ;  the  fruit  of  the  legitimate  species  of  Billardi^ra  being  a  pulpy  berry. 

In  S611ya  neteroph^lla  the  structure  of  the  petals  is  lamellate,  that  is,  of  two  plates  or  pieces  as  if 
grown  back  to  back.  The  tubular-coloured  cidyx  of  D&phne  Mexireum  (which  will  shorUy  Uossom) 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  similar  structure. 

Of  Pitt6sporum  undulktum,  a  variety  with  its  leaves  strongly  and  constantly  variegated  c&ists  at 
Colvill's. 

CXKIL  Qeraniicea. 

1932.  GERA^NIUM. 
17234ff  albifl6nim  flboAr.  white-flowered  4l  A  or  l|su  Wsh  N.  Amer.  1827.  Deo  Bot  mag.  3124 
Approaches  in  habit  and  general  appearance  both  6.  pratinse  and  G.  macul&tum ;  hut  differs  from 
each  in  sufficient  characters,  and  in  its  constantly  white  blossoms:  these  are  copiouslv  j}rodaced 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  plant  is  readily  multiplied  by  division.  Has  '.been  called  G. 
maculatum,  and  a  variety  of  G.  aogul&tum :  was  brought  home  at  the  return  of  Franklin's'  second 
expedition. 

CXXIII.  OzaUdea, 


esc    3  jLs        Y       Peru         182a   O  8.1    Sw.fl.gar.Slfl.125 


A  A 

Card.  1.  75& 


1414  OOCALia 
119QSa  crenata  Jac.     notched-^aled 

0.  Arracdicha  6.  Don.  Syst  Bot.  and 

Cultivated  abundantly  in  the  gardens  about  Lima  as  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  its  succulent  stems 
and  acid  flavour  seem  strongly  to  recommend  it  It  grows  freely  in  our  open  borders,  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  as  well  as  by  its  tubers,  which  require  to  be  taken  up  and  preserved  from  frost  in 
the  manner  potatoes  are.  The  tubers  are  produced  in  considerable  plenty,  and  are  often  two  indies 
long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  raw  they  are  slightly  subacid ;  but  on  being  bailed  they  lose 
this  acidity  entirely,  and  taste  very  much  like  the  potato,  for  which  they  might  form  occasionally 
an  agreeaUe  substitute  at  the  tables  of  the  curious. 

CXXIX.  FofygdJeig. 

•2055(1.  MONNPNil  R.  ft  P.  Momrnt  a  {Momtino,  Count  de  Flora  Blanca,  a  Spaniard,  and  patron  of  botany.) 
obtusifblia/r^JTM.  obtuse.lvd     mi_jor   ...  jn         Rsh.PLima        1830.   S    p^l    Bot  mag.  3122 

A  small  upnght-brancbed  shrub,  with  glaucous  leaves  of  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  box :  its 
branches  terminated  by  racemes  of  small  purplish  red  pea-shaped  blossom.  Sent  in  1830  flrom  Lurin 
near  Limabv  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  and  is  described  from  dned  specimens  in  Hooker's  Botanieal  MiiceUan§f, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,.  as  M.  nemorbsa. 

■    In  this  <Nrder,  Pdf  gala  mndiflbra,  tetragbna,  and  oppoaitifdUa,  and  Muifltia  stipulkoea  and  mixta, 
are  blooming  in  all  the  collections  in  which  they  are  kept. 


701.  nH)LA. 
t5748a  sukvis  Bieb. 


No,  5718.  Hort  l^t 


fragrant 


:  CXXX.  YioUtcag. 
jl;,  A  fra    i  sp]       Pa.B  Ukraine    1883.   D  co    Sw.fl.gar.2.«.126 
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Has  paler  herbage,  anti  palcpr  ai}d  larger  ilowerH  thaa  K  odnr^U,  which  it  equab  in  fireedom  of 

{prowth  'f  \U  Aofwen  are  said  to  be  numeioiu  and  fragrant  I  have  cultivated  the  plant,  and  deem  It 
ess  desirable  than  F.  odorlkta.  Plants  of  the  latter,  jo  sheltered  situations,  have  eicpandcd  a  fiartial 
succession  of  nragnmt  flowers  from  Michaelmas  till  now ;  but  tlie  time  foe  its  fliUest  flowctiag  are  the 
sunny  days  of  April. 

1388.  SILETNE  ii480  maritima 

2  fibre  pltao  double.flwd       iC  A  ^1^  i    Jl*o     .  W      £nglai)d  tea  «h.  S    ru 

A  most  eSigifile  plant  for  fUmishing  and  oecoraAng  rockwork.  Should  its  dotibleniss  pretent  its 
inerease  by  seeds,  It  will,  withoat  araeb  dUHcsky,  be  muhipllcable  by  cuttings. 

11620a  lacini&U  Cav.         cuUpOaled        iL-^^o^  H   'i^  S        Mexico    m^    S   s.1    Bot  reg.  1444 

A  handsome  striking  species.  **  Root  perennial;,  stetn  decumbent,  l|ft.  Ipng,  pubescent;  leaves 
oiblong  lanceolate,  pale  green,  pubescent ;  flowers' termiualj  scarlets"  large^aad  each  of  the  petals  4-cleft. 
Native  of  M exic6,  consequently  not  perfectly  hardy  in  {iritain,  and  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  difficult 
to  cultivate. 

Diinthus  cren&tus  (20th)  is  flowering  in  a  green-house  at  Messrs.  Young*s.  Their  plant  is  a  graceful 
llender  shrub,  ihheight{about !  ft.  Its  harrow  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  delicate  green,  and.th^  petals  of 
the  long.tubed  flower  are  white,  and  crenat^in  their  maigin. 

CXLVIL  CrainMcear 

9U  IlO^CI{E4  Dec  The  Larbchea  of  Loudon's  Hort.  BiiH,  ii  112.  should  bb  ittehiw.  DecandoUet  in  his 
Prod.  3.  39S.,  very  properly  asks  why  shouU  Rbchea  be  cormnled  into  l4UPiteh««,  tvhen  the  articles 
are  never  admitled  ai  part  of  the  name }  for  example^  La  BUlardi^re  supplies  the  generic  name 
BiUardi^ro,  Du  Hamel  that  of  HamUsa,  &c  To  theae  may  bb  added  the  nlmie  D»  CandoHe,  ftwu 
which  the  genus  Cand611eo  Is  derived;  L*Hf6ritler,  Herititeaj  Trochfette,  after  Dotrochets  PeyroAsia 
. .  after  Xia  Peyrouse^  and  so  of  many  others. 

Cr&ssula  Uetea  is  now  (Jan.  15.)  blooming  beautifWy  in  a  Ik-arao  in  th6  Chetsaa  Garden,  and  in 
a  greeD.hottse  with  Mr.  Haworth :  it  is  a  chaiming  apedes.  •  Echevtrto  cectinea  Is  tn  Mossom  at 
Youjig's. 

CXLVIIL  Ffcoide^. 

LEDOC A'RPUM.  Relative  to  this  genus,  giyen  VoH  VII.,  p  345..  Mr.  David  Don,  in  the  fiffn. 
burgh  New  PkHosopbieal  Journal,  Oct  1831,  his,  at  n.  27a,  the  tbllowing  remarks :  —**  It  is  the  genus 
BalbissA.of-CavaaiUes  in  the  Analei  4e  Cieneku  Naturales,  published  at  KEadrid  in  1804;  and  the 
genus  Ledocdrpon  of  Desfontaines,  published  in  1818.** 

Mr.  Brown  has  shown  the  genus  Balbisia  of  Willdenow  to  be  the  same  with  Linnaeus's  genus.Trldax ; 
eoosequently  the  law  of  ptiority  by  which  Trldax  L.  abrogates  Batbisto  'Wilhl.,  canses  EUblsAi  Cav.  to 
abn^ate  the  genera  Leooefirpon  Detf.  and  Cniiksh&nk8i0  Hook.  Mr.  Don  refers  this  genus  Walbisto 
to  FUMdeOf  which  he  consideni  it  oo&nects  with  the  small  group  Reauvavtrii^, 

Division  II.    Plants  with  a  M(mopetalous  Corolla. 

LXIX.  Sapbtesp. 

ifXHR  A8  Sopbta.  **  Common  sapota,  or  bully  tree.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  mountainous 
woods  of  Jamaica.  T^e  ttmber  it  yields  is  considered  of  great  service  in  the  making  of  shhigles  to  corn- 
houses.  The  wood  is  white ;  the  bark  is  brown,  astringent,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
cortex  jamaicensis :  being,  according  to  Brown,  frequently  administered  to  the  negroes  in  lien'of  the 
Jesuit's  iMrtc,  and  found  to  answer  ^1  the  purposes  of  that  medicine.  The  seeds  are  aperient  and 
diuretic.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  included ;  and  is  cultivated  abundantly 
tfarouglMUt  all  the  hot  parts  of  South  Attierioa,  for  .the  sake  of  its  A'uit.  which  in  appearance  somewhat 
resembles  an  old  and  decayed  potato,  and  yet  is  the  most  luscious  of  the  West  Indian  fruits;  tMit  so 
abounds  in  an  acrid  milk,  that  it  cannot  be  eaten  iintil  it  is  completely  ripe,  or,  according  to  French 
authors,  until  it  almost  begins  to  be  putrid.  It  is  then  served  at  all  tables,  and  generally  esteemed.** 
(&tf.Jf<V.  3111,  3112.) 

CXXX.  Biicete  ^  vine. 

1173.  .BRrCA. 
95300  eal6stonu  .(o.  C     pretty.mouthedil  1_J  or  1     my.jn  F        Eng.  hyb.?  .«  .  0  ».p    Bot  cab.  1759 

This  is  usually  eonsidered  a  variety  of  ventrlcbsa,  ai)d  is  probably  hybrid  between  it  and  some  other 
kind.    It  Is  an  elegant  plant,  flowers  in  May  and  Jun^  and  lasts  long  in  bloom.   (Bot.  Onk) 

JRilea  triflbra.  The  flowers  are  white  and  delicate.  (Bot.  Cab.  1733.)  —  £rlca  cyKndrica.  **  Its  red 
flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June  in  rich  proftisioo  :  they  are  particularly  splendid,  and  often  form 
a  dense  spike  2  ft.  in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vifforous-growin^  kinds,  and  should  have  particularly 
large  pots,  and  be  watered  unsparingly;  in  default  of  which,  it  becomes  starved,  and  so<m  dies. 
Increased  by  cuttings.    (Bot.  Cab.  173i:) 

.  £.  trdssula  rikbra.    **  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautlfbl  kind,  upright  in  its  growth  ;  the  red  flOWen  Ate 
jwoduced  in  the  utmost  profusion,  usually  during  the  moaths  of  April  and  May;    (JML  Cabi,  17^ 

Ericea  S  BMkbrieem, 
13361  JIHODODE'NDRON. 

11025A*  r. i.l        Carton's  Limdi.  m       or     3  jn         Li      Eng. hybrid  1825.  L  s.n    Bot  reg.  1449 

•Carton *s  Rhododendron.  Another  «C  the  HlgliclM«  hybrids,  whlcn  Professor  Lindley,  at  the  request 
of  J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq.  has  named  after  Mr.  James  Carton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  This  is 
the  finest  hybrid  of  a  set  of  hybrids,  of  which  the  fbilowinjK  is  the  history  given :  —  "  Ninety.seven 
plants  were  raised  in  the  Highclere  garden,  in  the  year  18S5,  from  a  specimen  of  Ax^lea  nudifi5ra, 
which  had  been  puiposelv  touched  with  pollen  of  iZhodod^ndron  catawbi^nse.  They  vary  in  habit,  in 
the  sise  of  the  urabe^  sod  in  the  dfeepeir  or  flUater  purple  tintof  the  corotla ;  but  bear  a  family  resem. 
blance  to  each  other,  and  form  very  neat  compact  bushes.    The  foliage  is  elegant,  lucid,  dec^  green 
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tmooth ;  and  persistent  in  ordinary  winters.  In  seasons  of  more  than  usual  severity  it  becomes  deci- 
,  duous,  the  flowers  in  that  case  being  Ailly  exiianded  before  the  leaves  are  much  advanced  in  growth. 
The  leaves  are  about  half  the  sixe  of  those  of  /{hododtodron  catawbi^nse,  and,  like  them,  are  in  a  con- 
•iderable  portion  Of  the  speeimens  convex,  but  are  much  thinner  in  texture.  When  they  first  appear, 
they  are  apt  to  be  of  a  pale,  sickly  hue,  which  soon  gives  place  to  a  healthy  colour.  The  male  type  pre- 
dominates in  all  the  specimens.  Cuttings  of  these  intermediate  varieties  strike  more  readily  than  those 
of  either  Axklea  or  Anodod^ndron.*'  Carton's  Rhododendron  has  a  largish  umbel  of  numerous  smallish 
lilac  bloasoms,  and  these  were  produced  in  June  Seems  a  very  desunable  variety.  {JBot,  Reg.  1449. 
Nov.  1831.)  

pfilchrumAirf.  Smi^A's  beautiful*  lJ  or  3  ap.jl  Ro  Eng.hybrid  18S7.  C  ap  Sw.fl.gar.S.s.117 
All  the  plants  which  used  to  be  called  aaaleas  some  botanists  now  call  rhododendrons :  so  the  IL 
ptilcbrum  above  is^  in  iact,  a  hybrid  firom  A^ea  <ndica,  and  is  the  plant  called  Ahododtodron  indlcum 
y  Smithiij  in  SweeVt  Hart.  Bra.,  ed.  2.  p.  S4a ;  and  is  the  Asklea  tndica  y  var.  Smithti  of  some  others. 
iS.  piilchrum  was  mised  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston.  fh>m  seeds  of  Axklea  ledifMia, 
impregnated,  about  four  years  ago,  by  the  pollen  of  the  old  red  Axuea  indica.  It  is  a  splendid  mule, 
the  corollas  of  which  are  *'  very  large  and  handsome,  above  2  in.  in  length,  and  about  3  in.  in  width 
when  expanded,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  purple,  spotted  on  the  inside  with  bright  red  spots."  Mr.  Smith 
also  raised,  at  the  above  time,  several  other  hybrids  of  this  genus,  which  he  expects  to  blossom  next 
spring. 

indicum 

var.  ign^scens  Swt  fiery  il  lJ  spl    2  mr.my  BtC   China         ...      C  p.l    Sw.fl.gar.2.a.l28 

**  This  splendid  variety  was  imported  by  Mr.  Tate.  It  dififers  from  the  old  R.  tndicum  in  being  much 
more  branched,  with  the  branches  more  slender  and  spreading,  instead  of  upright  The  flowers  are 
smaller,  but  more  abundant,  and  of  a  brighter  crimson. 

R.  Iapp6nicum  is  figured  in  Bot.  Metg.  5196.  It  is  a  floral  gem  brought  from  Canada  by  Mr.  Blair  in 
ISS5.  Flowered  at  Cunningham's  Nursery,  at  Comely  Bank,  near  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1M30.  This  ever, 
green  procumbent  shrub,  whose  branches  are  about  6  in.  long,  and  its  dark  green  ovate  leaves  four 
fines  long  and'  three  broad,  **  inhabits  the  alpine  ridges  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  extreme  arctic 
r^ions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  bruised  leaves  are  fragrant,  yielding  a  smell  which  Pallas 
compares  to  that  of  turpentine.  The  flowers  are  exceetlingly  beautiful."  The  corollas  are  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  across,  Amnel-shaped,  and  crimson.  Mr.  Blair  mentions  in  our  VoL  VII.  p.  237.  finding  a 
solitary  plant  of  this  on  the  White  Mountains. 

621.  AZA'LEA  4347  nudiflbra. 

scintillans  LituU.     sparkling  ft        or     4   myjn   O.s     Eng.byb.  1827?  L  s.p    Bot  reg.  1461 

Another  Highclere  hybrid,  obtained  from  seed  of  A.  coccfnea  migor,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of 
A.  pdntica :  very  beautiful    {Bot.  Reg.) 

The  goius  Etica.  contributes  more  to  the  decoration  of  the  green.house  at  this  season  than  any  other 
genus.  Their  own  peculiar  elegance  wins  for  them  the  high  estimation  of  ail ;  but  they  seem  to  bespeak 
this  still  more  intensely  by  displaying  their  loveliness,  their  beauty,  and  their  elegance,  at  the  present 
comparatively  flowerless  season,  when  Flora's  spleen-dispelling  smiles  are  ever  doubly  welcome. 

At  Colvill's  the  following  kinds  were  observed  in  bloom  on  Jan.  ]5 :  —  With  tubular  corols,  trans- 
p&rens,  viridtecens,  el&ta,  co.Idrans,  Archto',  pelliicida,  mut&bilis,  Mnntsotdes,  cerinthtiides.  With  small 
corollas,  gr&cilis  autumnal  and  vernal,  reg^rminans,  and  ten^Ua.  With  inflated  corols,  frrdens^  v§mix, 
vtenix  coccinea,  ^randinbsa  with  blossoms,  as  the  word  implies,  seasonablv  resembling  hail-stones. 
Lamb^rti,  pyramidlLliSj  and  rament&cea.  In  this  nursery  was  then  also  blooming,  the  £nki£iithua 
quinqueflbnis ;  one  of  its  clusters,  however,  consisted  of  at  least  seven  flowers.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  exquisite  pendulous  flesh-coloured  t)eUs,  each  large  enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger, 
and  in  the  base  of  which  are  five  largish  cavities  (in  the  manner  of  Cyclob6thra  somewhat),  all  fllled 
to  overflowing  with  a  sweet  nectareous  fluid. 

At  Young's  are  many  heaths  in  blossom,  and  one  without  a  name,  powerfully  frag^nt  like  the  flowers 
of  hawthorn,  but  more  agreeable :  its  flowers  are  small  and  numerous.  The  following  kinds  were 
blooming  here  (Jan.  20.)';  but  want  of  time  prevented  then,  and  also  subsequently,  their  distribution 
into  sections  as  above ;  — 

.E!i)ca  plumbsa  frlca  discolor  J?rlca  pub^scens 

er&cilis  v^ma  corifblia  cuprdssina  SaL 

Linnse\>  ;  ventricbsa  of  Andrews's  rtibida  JLodl 

ign^scens  fig.  not  of  the  gardens  hirtifltea  Sinu. 

socciflbra  prae'stans  Uxa 

elongiLta  Sebkna  liitea  riibens 

vestita  purpCUrea  c&mea  (hardy)  arfo6scula 

itfpera  coccinea  hirta  AmL 

echHAbra.  sp&rsa  pell£icida  And. 

inicillkta  ref61gens  And.  nidulkria 

lens  Cuahrnidtta  Lee 


peni 
Irde 


CLXXIL  yaccinihg. 

1191  TACCI'NIUM.  Uimm.Vm.WS 

humiftksum  Grah.   earth-spread     JU        el  .    j^  my       W      Rockv  mo.l827.    Ij  p      JMin,  n.  pML 

An  interesting  species,  resembling  in  habit  Mitch^lla  r^ns :  it  likes  dry  open  borders,  and  produces 
a  very  fine-flavoured  fruit,  called  in  America  the  edible  cherry,  but  has  hitherto  flowered  very 
sparingly  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.    Sent  home  by  Mr.  Drummond. 

Of  the  greater  or  American  cranberry,  Oxyc6ccus  macrocftrpus  (Kaccfnium  macroobpum  that  was), 
there  exists  in  Knight's  Nursery,  and  in  some  other  collections,  a  variety  with  its  leaves  prettily  varie. 
gated :  this  should  be  sought  after  by  the  curious  cultivate:. 

CLXXIV.  Canqtanulitcea. 
'1177.  MICHAUOC/^. 

f  laeviglita  yen,         smooth  jg  lAI  or   11   au.o     W      N.  Persia  1820.   S    r.l    Bot  mag.  3128 

Every  part  of  the  plant  yieldf  ,  on  the  slightest  ii^jury,  a  Urge  quantity  of  milky  juice ;  a  characteriatie 
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ofthe  ordOT  CainiMnullotK,  to  which  It  belongiL  The  height  to  which  the  flower  stem  attained,  eleven 
5^  i?i?****  ranarkaMe :  the  plant  grew  in  the  open  border.  —  See  other  remarks  on  this  order  In 
Vol  Vll.  pl  101. 

CLXXV.  LobOS^n^ 
eoa  LOBETL/if. 

»A«   ?**^^i^ -I     ^?***f *  w  ^CZSor     ...au        P        Hajti       183a    D  il    Jflifi,io.l831.378 

5103a  [roecidta  JlTTf .  ]     Low^t  showy     *  ^  or     2  my.o     P        Scoteh  hybilSSa  D  PlI    Bot  reg.  1445 
The  latter  u  perhau  perfecUy  hardv,  and  produces  its  beautiful  deep  lilac  (purple,  as  some  would 
call  them)  Uosspms  ftom  May  to  October.    A  desirable  plant,  and  easy  of  cultivation.    It  is  presumed 
to  have  been  originated  between  L.  syphilitica  and  either  f61gens,  canlinklis,  or  spKndensi 

CLXXVL  S^/MS&r. 
8581.  STYLl'DIUM.  ' 

88828  fiwdralktumAiJ;.  bundled         ^^^-L-Jpr     |  au        Pk      NewHolU83a   S    s.p   Bot  reg.  1459 
Raised  at  Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  ftom  seeds  introduced  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  may  prove  hardier 
than  marked  above :  it  is  an  eUgible  plant  for  decorating  the  hardy  flower-gaiden  during  summer. 

*4?£?"*-  dimbing  1.  uJor   l|n.  Pk       KgOoSd,1830?  C    p     BrownProd.510 

The  flowers  of  this  very  pretty  soecies  were  slowly  developed,   remained  long  expanded,  and 
appeared  on  one  raceme  in  succession  during  the  whole  month  of  November.    Other  racemes  are  now 
(Dec  la  1831}  beginning  to  appear ;  so  that  I  doubt  not  the  plant  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  thesreen. 
house  during  the  whole  winter.**    {Graham  in  Bdin.  PML  Jimr.  1832,  p.  187.) 

CLXXXIII.  Vhmbaghtete. 
989.  STATICE.  ^^ 

ISOea  pub^ruU  Webb.      dcmnyJeaved    tf  L-J  cu    f  my       V.w    I.Oraciosal8da  S  co     Bot.  reg.  1499 
**  Apparently  near  S.  flirftiriicea  of  La  Oasca.**    The  calyx  is  of  a  violet  colour,  the  corolla  white 
acerhsaAeft.  needlc^mjnfetf  £  ^  cu    |  Jn.Jl      P&Pk  M. Ararat  18Sa   S    Lp    Bux.c.2.1&10 

CLXXXVL  CompdsiUB  \  Labiat(fi6nt. 

•8448a.  CENTROCLPNIUM  D.  Hon.  (Keniron,  sharp  point,  kline,  bed.)  19.    8L    CompdtiUe  Labiatiflbne. 
refl^xum  Hook.       reHexedscaUd     O  or     2  au        Ro      Peru         18Sa   S    It     Bot  mag.  3114 
Ondseris  salicif&lia  of  Hum.  4r  KtA.  is  thought  to  be  near  akin  to  this. 

awr^ssum  J70oft:   appressed^ea&d  ft  O         2   in         Ro      Peru         1830.   S    It     Bot  mag.  3115 
**  Differs  ftt>m  C  fimicans  D.  Don,  in  its  entire  leaves ;  and  from  On6seris  angustifblia  Hum.  *  Ktk. 

in  its  larger  and  broader  foliage.** 
A  Peruvian  genus  of  spgenesious  plants,  with  rosy  marginal  florets.    Very  interesting  plants  to 

botanists,  but  scarcely  sufficiently  ornamental  for  those  who  regard  flowers  only  for  their  splendour. 

The  blossoms  produced  in  autumn  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  hawthom-like  fragrance. 

CompMia  \  Femonlkceae, 
88GSL  VERNO^N/il 
S0475aaximfl5raI^«jAi«r'axiUflwd  «Oor   1|   aUsea  Li      Bahia  C  s.1     Boti^.l4€4 

*<  Beautiful ;  flowers  all  the  year,  and  is  propagated  with  the  greatest  facility  from  cuttings,  which  will 
blossom  when  only  a  few  inches  high.** 

CompdiiUe  ^  htHrea. 

fSSIa.  HAXTO^N/jtf  Caley.  {Johm  Haxton,  gardener  attached  to  Macartoey*s  expedition  to  China.)  Comp. 
argqi^^lla  Calev 

A'gter  argoph^llus  Lab,  Mr.  David  Don  describes  and  defines  this  genus,  Haxtbnto,  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosopkieat  Joumai,  Oct  1831,  p  272L,  and  refers  to  it  the  Aster  aigopb^Uus  Lab.,  viscdsus  IaA., 
phlogop&ppus  Zofr.,  stelluifttus  Lab.,  and  tomentdsus  Willd.  and  Hort.  Kno. 

Compdiitm  i  Helidnthete. 
2331  MA^TA. 

tlOffJ  €leaaM  D.  Don       decant  O  or     l|aut       Y      N.W.Amer.l83L  S    oo    Bot  reg.  1458 

New,  but  neither  elegant  nor  beautiftil,  except  in  comparison  with  other  known  madias.  One 
Chilean  species  of  Mddia  is  fiunous  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  M.  ^gans  was  sent  home  by 
Douglas,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

841SL  OAILL A'RD/i<,  spelled  G AL A'RDJil  in  Loudm'i  Hort.  BHi.  p  S5a  This  error  Professor  Lindley 
corrects  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  14. 1 118(1,  published  Oct.  1.  1828,  in  these  words,  ***  Botanists 
usually  write  this  word  Oal^rdia,  an  obvious  inaccuracy  [as  it  is  named  after  M.  Gaillardj,  the  origin 
or  which  is  said  by  M.  Cassini  to  be  chargeable  upcm  Lamarck. 

836i  O^OYLQVNA  21591  supferflua 

Blood  red  anemone-flowered  variety,  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  897. 
Painted  lady  anemone-flowered  variety,  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  329.   . 

Georginas  **  enrich  autumn  with  a  q»lendour  which  rivals  June,  with  its  pyramids  of  roses  and  mid- 
summer gaieties.**  —  Mound. 

Among  georginas  two  varieties  of  great  interest  are  expected  to  be  much  in  request  in  the  ensuing 
spring;  one,  the  King  of  the  Whites,  was  imported  in  1830,  and  has  excellent  properties ;  the  principal 
or  which  are,  the  punty  of  its  white,  and  the  earllness  and  abundance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  well 
displayed  above  the  heroage :  its  height  is  about  4  ft.  The  2d  (raised  in  1830)  is  Miss  Wright,  sodenomin. 
ated  in  compliment  to  the  American  authoress  of  this  name  by  the  Conductor,  who  was  requested  to  name 
the  flower  by  the  possessor  of  the  stock,  Mr.  Michael  Brewer,  Cambridge,  who  raised  the  Cambridge  Sur. 
prise.  The  Miss  Wright  georgina  is  a  delicate  and  distinct  flower,  of  medium  site,  possessing  consider, 
able  depth  and  ftilness  of  petau,  which  are  elegantly  quilled,  and  of  an  exquisite  rose  colour.  Some 
Interesnng  facts  on  the  variableness  of  georginas  from  seeds  are  stated  in  pi  47. ;  and  though  the  amount 

c  2 
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of  tb«M  ramArkf  Is  powlbly  fiunilUr  to'  erer^  ^ower  of  geotgihu,  a  noord  of  actual  6awi  ia  Taliiable« 
at  Airnishing  data  for  nibiequeBtaiifLultiiaate  infletenoet. 

In  CompositK,  only  the  following  haTe,  within  the  writer's  recent  obsenration,  .been  observed  in 
blossom:— Ciner&riacnienta  (for  able  directions  for  cultivating  this  beautiful  plant  with  success  aee 
Vol  II.  p.  153.) ;  Nlja  gricilis,  which  it  really  &a'Interes«ng  plant;  Agathss^'a  amellOldes,  but  which 
seems  scarcely  in  season ;  and  Pyrfethrum  grandiflbrum.  Calendula  ^[raminifblia,  at  Young's,  will  1)6  in 
bloom  in  a  weekfor  so|>its  btossoms  arotvery  |how^.  .phflm6coma  proUfera  here  and  there  displays  a 
ruby  head.  In  the  oiien  air,  in  sheltered  spots,  one  beneath  a  house  wall  in  a  town  garden,  3\issiuge 
fr^ans,  displays  its  flowers  in  numerous  racemes :  these  are  not  conspicuous,  but  elegant  on  clos^ 
inspection,  and  for  their  Aragranoe  past  all  praise. 

621.  CAPRIFO^LIUM.  ,     .         -  .  .  « 

S8106a  occidentWe  UndU  western  J|    '   or  fiO  jn.aa    O^     FtVancouv.1824  C,.<jp  ,^pt.  reg.  14fi7 

Resembles  the  common  honeysuckle,  but  is  not  so  hardy.  It  hasyc;)ry  onuuBeriCal'erangei«olour#d 
'flowers,  but  not  good  fUiage ;  is  near  akin  to  C.  cilitMuin,  Dous|litf^  and  paiViil&rum.    {Bot.  Beg.) 

fhiniitum  Dens,      halrj-leaved        J     or  90   my.jn    Y  .     Canada-      1868  €  to   >Bot  magt.  3103 
Lonicfera  hirsiiU  Ea/on  in  his  lianual  qf  Botarui,  Hooker  in  Curt.  Bot,  Mag.,  310a    Caprifbliam 

I»ub^8cens  of  LoudorCs  Hort  Brit,  No.  5213.,  and  of  Hooker**  Exotic  Flora,  S7. ;  but  Prl  Hooket  hav. 
ng  since  learned  that  Mr.  Eaton,  an  American  botanist,  was  the  first  to  publish  this  SfSecies,  and  by 
the  name  of  Lonicfar<i  hirsbta,  in  his  Manual  qf  Botany,  now  thinks  it  right  to  reinstate  Eaton's  name. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Hooker,  by  retaining  the  plant  under  Lonicfera,  does  not  acknowledge  the  genus  Capri, 
fblium. 

nb^mum  Tinus  is  now  partially  in  blossom  every  where.     V.  rugbsum  is  trained  to  the  front  of  a 
greenhouse,  outside,  at  Colvill's,  and  retains  its  foluge  well,  |>ut  the  leaves  are  not  the  prettiest    Ivy, 
**  green  and  shining,"  looks  every  where  refreshingly. 
-...•'■■'  ■         " 

CC  TolemoHiic^, 
472.  PHLO'X. 
39220  aristkta  ^.'C.  awned  ilU  ^pr     |  Ap         W       Carolina      ...     C   p.l    Bot  cab.  1731 

A  species  with  almost  the  foliage  andbabit  of  .A  set&cea,  and  with  blossoms  apparently  white,  and 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  P.  nivalis.  If  this  be  th6  P.  aristStta  of  Michaux,  it  proves  the  latter  to 
be  distinct  enough  firom  P.  pilbsa  Bot  Mag.,  with  which  P.  arist^ta  hhs  beta  thought  identical.  .   < 

CCVIL  Prhntahcea. 

PRI'MUL  A  ciliiita.  Corollas  pale  flesh-coloured.  A  light  loam  suits  it  well,  and  the  plant  is. readily 
increased  by  parting.  It  is  admirably  adapted  fbr  rockwork,  where  its  showy  and  early  blossoms^  it  being 
one  of  the  earliest  oC  the  auricula  tribe,  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice  in  the  spring.  Drawn  firoin  CbU 
vill's.    (Swt.  Ft.  Gar.  2.  a.  123!)  , 

Primula  pne'nltens,  lilac  and  white,  is  in  bloom  wherever  kept  This  comparativelv  hardy  (it  will 
thrive  tboroi»hly  iff  a  we11-aspectodfhine),fteely  growing,  afbundantly  blooming  species  Is  an  important 
importation,  far  more  so  than  those  unique  plants  which  are  with  difficulty  kept  alive,  and  still  more  diffi. 
cultly  cultivated :  hence  the  value  oF'lm  Horticultural  Society's  introductions,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Douglas.  Primula  Palin&n*  is  (Jan.  15.)  in  bloom  in  a  jmen-house  at  ColvilPS.  Cl^clamen  cbom 
and  v6mum  are  In  bloom  aboUt  ffi  pits  knd  Arames  j  and  of  C*  persicifBi  frAgrans  saw  a  |dant  in  blossom 
at  Denpis's,  and  one.  at  Young's. 

CCXL  Sorophtdarina, 
65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
.  Sm  lYtxtnpi  HortO     Y<wnir*s  AttMtf  )£  lAJ  ipl    3  my.o  GtehSpotEdt.  MiAA  1830:  D  r.m  Bdt  ref.  1448. 
On  this  remarkably  splendid  hybrid,  and  on  other  hybrid  calceolarias,  soma  remarks  are  offered, 

p.  4a  ..•'..• 

C.  filaqtagfnea.  **  Flourishes  in  a  strong  red  loam  and  cool  situation,  and  yields  a  plentiAil  increase 
byoffiets."    £o^  £rar<l.  SS8.,  Oct  1831.) 

C.  arachnOidea.  This  has  been  proved  nearly  hardjr  in  various  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  tiigb'deva- 
tions  in  Chile  There  "  many  people  are  emi^oyed  in  digging  up  the  roots,  which  they  dry  and  collect 
in  bundles  for  sale,  the  plant  being  in  great  use  there,  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths  of  a  deep,crinsoo  colour. 
Thealura  e%rth  ampleyed  aa  » mordant  in  the  process,  is  obtaiusd  in  abundance  from  a  mountain  in  the 
ndghbourhood."^JW.  JB<gr.  1464,  Nov.  1831.) 

*i7830.  LEUCOCA'RPUS  D.  Don.    L^ucoeARPus.    {Leukoi,  White,  and  karpos,  fruit)  14.  2.  Scrophuldrnue. 
aiktva  D.Don.        w\ngeA.stalked      0?cu    2   o  Y'     Vera  Cruz  1830.    S   p.l    Sw.fl.gar.2.8.124 

Conbbea  aUta  Graham^  il#imulua  perfoU^us  Boh  Mflg.  .3076. 

Agrees  so  entirely  with  Jlflmulus,  both  In  general  appearance  and  in  the  form  and  structure  of^its 
flowers^  that,  without  the  fruit,  no  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  referring  it  to  that  genus ;  but  its 
white  berries  being  oiice  seen,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  plant  can  neither  be  referred  to  Jtfimulus  nor 
**  to  any  other^genus  hitherto  established  amongthe  Scrophul&iinl^.'*  ^Ex^ietted  to  prove  hardy. '  Pub- 
lished from  Whitley  and  Ca's,  Fulham. 

1787.  TORE^N/i*. 

I0|a>ra  GfmA.  tmjti\k4eated    .     .Ql.pr    1       ...      P   |foreton  Bay  1830.   S    p      Bot  mag.  3104 

It  has  opposite,  lanceolate,  green,  serrate  leaves,  and  its  blue  blossoms  are  fiinneUshaped.  and  an  inch 
inlatgtfa, 

PENSTE^MON  pulchfiUus.  It  was  asserted  in  the  Botanical  Begieter,  1 1309.,  that  seeds  of  the  rare 
pentstemons  cannot  be  raised  in  heat  Part  of  the  remark  is  in  these  words :  —  "  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  or  all  endeavotir  to  raise  them  will  prove  fruitless  " 
Mr.  Maund«  in  figuring  P.  pulchdllus.  remarks,  that,  to  prove  or  disprove  this  assertion,  he  sowed  seeds 
in  a  pot,  and  placed  them  **in  a  rather  warm  hotbed,*'^  where  many  seeds  vegetated  freely;  and  the 
plants  so  raised  flowered  well  in  the  autumn.  [Sowing  them  in  a  cold  frame  is,  notwithstanding,  doubu 
less  preferable,  as  being  more  congenial  to  the  natural  mod&  In  natural  dissemination,  aeeds  are  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe ;  in  garaenine,  they  are  often  kept  out  of  the  soil  until  their  vital  energy  ia  considerably 
weakened,  and  then  artificial  stimuli  may  be  necessary  to  rouse  it  into  action.] 
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CC^IIL  Mante  S  with  •  icai^Uir  Periaurp. ' 

1714  SALPIGIXySSIS. 

integriftkUa  Hook,    entire-leaved  O    uJ  or     1  Jl  Ro.P  Uraguay  18S1.   S    It     Bot  maa.  31  IS 

It«  corollas  are  broadly  funneUsha|ied,«the  tut^e.dark  bluish  pur^e,  the  lobe«  of  the  border  of  a  rich 
crimson  purple ;  handsome,  and  very  distincffrom  the  previously  cultivated  Salpigl^sses.  Dr.  Hooker 
possesses  another  new  species,  which  he  denominates  S.  lineliris. 

lineiuris  Hook.  lineaiJeaved  O    \ I  or     1  jl  ...    Uraguay  1831.    S    It     Bot.  mag.  8113 

On  p.  47.  we  have  presented  a  resoark  from  Dr.  Qrahani  on  the  sportlveqess  of  the  Salpigldases :  and 
in  the  Report  of  the  Sturling  Horticultural  Society,  p.  ISi.,  mention  will  be  found  of  four  hybrid  8aL 
pigltSsses  that  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  at  Calumder  Park. 

*4g0a.  ?  NIEREMBITReZ^  Kth.    Nibkbm.    (J.  E.  Nkremberg,  author  of  a  History  of  Nature.)    &  1. 
linariafMia  GroA.  Toadflax-lvd  O  ?  l-J  el       |jl  Wih  Uraguav  185a    S    p?    Bot  mag.  310S 

An  elegant  slender  plant,  expected  to  thrive  in  our  open  sardens  in  summer,  with  stems  6  to  8  in. 
high,  leaves  narrowlv  linear  and  pubescent,  and  very  singular  mosaoma  The  latter  have  an  extremely 
atehder  tubew  an  inch  in  length,  lurmoanted  6y  asuver^ahaped  broadly-spread  bcunder,  5-lobed,  white, 
streaked  with  purple,  having  a  yellow  eve  where  it  is  inserted  on  the  tube.  Fl«m  the  sides  of  the 
Uraguay,  near  Buenos  Ayres.  Flowered  in  July,  1831.  Three  other  species  are  known,  N.  r^ptm, 
growing  in  Pern ;  N.  ai^^stifblia,  in  Mexico  f  N.pub^seent^  on  Monte  Video. 

Dr.  Hooker  publishes  this  plant  as  N.  ghtcilis,  but  makes  no  allUsr<m  to  a  species  described  in  minute 
detail  by  his  friend.  Professor  Goham,  in  Jamefoo'f  Jaumal,  1831,  p.  378.,  under  the  name  of  N. 
linarisfblia.  Mr.  D.  Don  has  not  a  doubt  that  both  writers  have  the  same  plant  in  view ;  so,  as  Pro- 
fessor  Graham's  name  was  first  published,  it  is  here  adopted. 

In  this  order  the  prettiest  plant  observed  iii  blossom  is  Brunsf($l8ia  uniflbra  (Francfscra  Hopedna  of 
exploded  nomenclature),  and  this  at  Messrs.  Young's  (Jan.  SO.),  when  beaudfUI  it  was,1urecently 
opened  tubular  enrols  being  exquisitely  fhtgrant,  and  their  comparatively  wide-spread  ortricular  boider 
of  a  snow  white,  or  appearing  to  be  so,  nrom  the  advantageous  contrast  of  the  recent  flowers  with  the  older 
ones  of  a  deep  lilac  hue  displayed  beside  them.  .  The  plant  was  growing  in  a  propagating  house  in  a  Iwd 
of  soil  partly  loamy,  into  which  its  branches  were  inlaid,  and  m  this  position  wo-e  blooming.  In  the 
.  Kensington  Gardens  conservatory  (which  include?  a  multitude  of  species,  especitf  ly  of  old  ones).  So. 
l&num  Pscudoc&psicum  (the  C&psicum  ilmbnium  Plfnii  of  the  Paj-isian's)  was  beautiAil  Just  after  Christ- 
mas,  nrom  the  elegant  contrast  of  its  glossy  bright-hued  berries,  closely  resembliiig'  miniature  oranges, 
with  the  dark  green  fc^age  of  the  neighbouring  plants. 

CCXX.  Verbeniteea. 

1738.  LANTA'^NA  15565  nfvea 

9  mut&bilis  Hook.  changeablcAoedft  O  or     5  my.jn   Y.Ro     C   I.p    Bot  mag.  3110 

Has  the  habit  of  L.  nfvea ;  but  instead  of  heads  of  elegant  flowers  of  a  snowy  white  colour,  as  in  that 
kind,  those  of  this  variety  (mutfibilis)  are  **  at  first  yellow  with  an  orange  eye,  then  becoming  rose-cdloored 
with  an  <Nraage  eye.  finally  entirely  rosc-cokNired :  *'  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
oontiAue  for  a  contider»b)e  length  of  time.    A  very  desirable  plant. 
The  GardoquUi  mrigaaoldet  of  Reichenbacb  is  a  spedea  of  Lantkna.    {Bentkam.) 

1749.  rERBFNA. 
15631a  venbsaGcK  ft  i9oo;^.  ffron^veined    j^tAlor  1^  su         Ro      Bu.  Ayres  1830.   S   8.1    Bot  mag.  3127 
**  A  very  handsome  species,  in  many  ropects  allied  to  F.  bonari^nsls,  diflfering  in  its' much  shorter 
spikes,- and  vastly  larger  flowers-,  which  are  Of  a-bright- purple  tresyl  colour.'* 

L(ppia  dulcis  whose  leaves  are  sweeter  than  sugar,  or  which  property  the-speeiflc  name  is  expressive, 
at  Young's,  was  going  out  of  flower }  but  .thig  m^tiQn.of  it  enables  me  to  impart  a  ray  of  systematic 
knowledge  communicated  by  Mr.  Pennf :  the  Lanttoa  hit anduleefbiia  of  Loddiges's  Bot.  Cab.  1S73.  is 
,Lippiadfilci8ofZ.<mA>»'*«or/.i?rrt.  p484.  '     ' 

CCXXI  LahidUe  %  Vepitea. 

•1682a.  G  ARbOQUPitf  ^-^^  Oardoouia.  0).  Diego  Gardoqui,  a  noble  Spaniard.)  LdbidUt  Wet.  183L  p.  377 
Gillitett  Grab.         OiUies's  ft  |_J ...     2       ...      li       Chile         1828.    S      ...  Jameson's  iour. 

discolor  iuCA.  two.coloured     ftO apijl      P        Caraccas  1827.    S      ^.. 'Sw.k.6tit.i.tV9 

•     '    6.  oHgknokdetf  of  Reiehenbhch'fn  SprdngePs  AdHeiida,  kud  therefoire  also  of  Swe^s  Hort.  BrM.  ed.  S. 
PL  4091,  IS  aococding  to  Benfcbam  in  BoL  Beg,  1300.,  a  species  of  Lant&na. 

IfiSa  SCUTELLA'^RIA.  , 

15284a  variegkta  Hort.       variegated.;fd   £  A  pr     ^  au         P.T     Switzefl    ...       D  p.1    Bot  reg.  ^460 
Scutellkria  variegkta  Hort.  .  .       , . 

Mr.  Lindley  figures  this  pretty  plant  as  the  S.  alplna  of  Linnaeus :  it  looks  very  unlike,  indeed, 
the  plant  of  Linnaeus ;  wherefore  the  name  vari^;kta,  applied  by  the  nurserymen,  is  nere<  retained. 

In  this  order,  the  most  interesting  plants  in  flower  since  the  15th  are  Pogost^mon  plectranthdldes  ? 
and  Plectranthus  carnbsus.  The  Fogostimon  is  in  a  stove  at  Chelsenj  and  is  presumed  to  be  pleptran- 
tbfildea  Its  corols  are  small  and.  o(  a  grey  blue,  sounshowy;  but  its  filaments  are,  as  tne  word 
Pogo(ft&m6n  implies;  bearded  with  hairs,  in  the  manner,  but  more  sparingly,  of  the  filaments  of  TVades. 
c&nt*a  virginica,  but  seem  not  articulated  in  the  same  manner  bf'matchless  elegance.'  'The  hertMge  of 
P.  plectranth51des  has  an  aromatic  odour.  Plectr4nthus  carnl^us  is  at  Young's :  its  flowers  also  are 
small,  grey  blue,  and  unshowy ;  but  this  defect,  if  defect  it  foe,  is  compensated  by  the  odour  of  the  fleshy^ 
ri0d,  pubescent  leaves ;  which,  on  contact,  supply  an  odoiir  more  gratefUl  th^n  detcrit^ble,  and  asdmi. 
fating  to  that  of  O'cymumgratfssimum.  ' 

^6a.  AUDlBG'RT/il  Benth.    AudiHestia.    (Af.  .^tufift^r/,  of  Tarascon,  nurseryman.)    2.1.    iMbidt^e. 
in^kna  Bentk.  hoary  tt.      .  cu  l^  jl^        PttB  Colombia  1827.    S    co    Bot  reg.  1469 

Sfrlvia  cambsa  Herb.  Doug. 
Difibrs  flroni  5Alvia  in  habit,  fonn  of  corolla)  and  in  its  anthem  f  iheconnectivuras  of  whicli  are  not 

c-»    -  -»   -* 
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produced  below  the  point  of  insertion-,  but  merdy  articulated  on  the  filament  Mr.  Bentham  finds  the 
genus  he  had  in  Bot.  Reg.  1 1S8£.  denominated  Audib^rtta  tmtenable,  so  transfers  the  name  to  the 
present  plant 

Subclass  II. 

Plants  with  Endogenous  Growth  and  Monocotyledonous  Seed. 

CCXXXVI1I.  AmaryUidoB. 

975.  HABRA'NTHUS. 

p&UidusiT.  C.  p»ie.Jlowered     tf  lAl  or     1  jn         Pk      Varparaiso  1890.  O  r.m  Bot  cab.  1760 

Among  the  bulbs  were  some  with  flowers  ranging  between  white  and  red,  firmn  which  we  may  inifinr 
that  H.  p&llidus  is  a  cultivated  plant    Boi.  cab. 

970.  PHYCE'LLA. 
8006a  glaiica  ff.  C.  glaucous^tftf      tfiAJor     Ijn         R       Valparaiso  1824.  O  Lp    Bot.  cab.  174ii 

P.  ignea  var.  gUidctOBot.  mag.  2687. 

,    80061gnea 

2  pMchra  D.  Don    pretty  tfiAJor   1|  o  R       Valparaiso...     O  r.m  Sw.fl.gar.S.s.lSl 

Ornamental  in  the  umbel  of  pendulous,  red,  tubular  blossoms.  Figured  from  the  Chelsoi  Botanls 
Garden,  and  some  varieties  near  the  above  are  at  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery. 

'     965.  CYRTA'NTHUS. 

7868a c&meus Lindl.        flesh.^»Ioured    tf  lAl or     1   au        F       CO. H.     ...      O  r.m  Bot  reg.  1462  ' 
The  crown  of  long,  pendulous,  flesh-coloured,  tubular  corols  is  very  ornamental. 

9Sa  CALOSTE'MMA. 

CunninghioniiAit  Cunningham*stf  lAJ  or     1  sp         W      N.  Holl.   182&    O  s.1 

'  979.  ALSTRCEME^RIA 
S8162a  NelUfi  GilL  .NeiU's  A  l-J  el    2  jn        Pa.Ro  Mendosa  1827.    O  Lp    Bot  mag.  3105 

A  very  pretty  species,  near'A.'p&Uida,  named  after  the  celebrated  Patrick  Neill,  Eaq.,  of  Canonmills^ 
near  Edinburgh,  where  and  with  whom  it  bloomed  in  the  green.house,  in  June,  1831.  Native  of  both 
sides  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  between  Chile  and  Mendosa.  Stem  upright,  bearing  highly  glau. 
COU8  leavet ,  and  an  umbel  of  fh>m  six  to  eight  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  Dr.  Graham  funushet 
the  description  of  this  species,  and  remarks  :  — "  Mr.  NeiU's  very  interesting  garden  has  recently  sua. 
tained  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  the  gardener,  Alexander  Scott,  whose  professional  talent  and  patient 
industry  have  been  transferred  to  a  situation  of  more  extensive  usefulness.  He  has  becai  appointed 
foreman  to  Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea ;  a  situation  for  which  he  is  especially  fittM  by  hia 
quiec  unassuming  manners  and  uniformly  steady  conduct." 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  beautifbl,  and  some  of  them  splendid,  and  many  of  them  newly  originated, 
hybrid  kinds  of  Amarf  lli«,  are  now  (Jan.  17.)  blooming  at  Colvill's.  Of  A.  afilica  platyp^tala  two  most 
vigorous  specimens  have  blossomed :  one  is  still  flowering ;  the  other  is  past,  and  exhibits  finely  swollen 
germens,  which  have  been  artificially  impr^nated  with  pollen  of  A.  reticulata :  from  the  union  of  these 
two  fine  kinds,  hybrids  of  high  interest  are  anticipated.  Crinum  am&bile  here  exhibits  the  last  flowers 
of  an  extremelv  fine  umbel;  and  C  austrkle  is  m  blossom.  Rather  many  seedlings  of  alscroemeriaa. 
'  from  seeds  purchased  of  Mr.Cumming,  are  already  above  ground.  Forced  specimens  of  a  doublcflowered 
polyantb.narcissus  are  finely  in  blossom:  this  is.  possibly  the  Hermlontf  C^priv.i^^Daofllaworth's 
excellent  ^arcwsinedrttm  MonogriipUa, 

CCXXXIX.  Irideit. 
3281.  STREPTANTHE^RA. 

S8007  ciiprea  Swt.  copper-cld         tf  lAI  or     f  jn.jl      Cop    C.  O.  H.    1825.    O  pil    Sw.fl.garJZLs.lfi8 

^  Stigma  ihree-deft,  the  segments  broadly  dilated  at  the  ends,  deeply  channeled  on  the  upper  side, 

having  the  appearance  of  two  lobes ;  the  edges  beautifully  fringed,  so  as  to  give  it,  with  its  hollow  sur. 

face,  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  leaf  of  Dionas'^a  muscipula :  has  it  not  the  same  uses  ?"  Drawn  from 

Mr.  ColviU's. 

128.  GLADrOLUS. 
11876  ?natalen8is2{e'fniuar<i«   Natal  tf  lAIsoI    4  )Lau      &y     Natal        1830.    O  p.l    Bot  cab.  1756   ' 

Thi«  bore  the  winter  perfectly  well  out  of  doors,  in  front  of  our  stove,  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  appears 
to  increase  itself  freely  by  oflftets.  {Loddige^s  Bot.  Cab.)  This  new  and  very  splendid  species  has  been 
also  recently  published  in  the  BotaniceUaegister,  1442.,  but  under  the  abrogated  name  of  G.  psittaclnus ; 
the  editor  having  perhaps  overlooked  the  note  at  t  3084.  of  Bot.  Mag.,  in  which  Dr.  Hooker  shows  that 
nataltosis  is  the  legitimate  name  of  the  species.  Stem  3  to  4  ft  high,  well  fUmished  with  leaves,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  spike,  a  foot  in  length,  of  large  blossoms,  yellow-spotted,  striped,  and  marginated  with 
scarlet  "The  colours  are  indeed  splendid  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  expressed,  except  by  the  most 
elaborate  miniature  painting."  Published  in  Boi.  Reg.  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith, 
where  it  blossomed  in  July  last ;  and  from  that  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol,  with  whom  it  blossomed  strongly 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  ^ 

Potted  crocuses  in  frames  are  showing  blossom  at  Colvill's  ;  and  in  the  open  air,  in  Mr.  Haworth^ 
interesting  little  garden,  Ct5cus  pCtsilius  is  (Jan.  24.)  in  blossom. 

,  CCXL.  Orckidea  §  Ophr^dea. 

2481.  (yRCHia 

fusc^scens  B.  C.      drying  brown    j(i  ^  cu    |  jn         Ysh     Pennsylv.  1831.    O  pilt  Bot  cab:  1748 

Interesting  to  the  botanist  only.  It  is  a  native  of  grassy  hills  in  Pennsylvania  and  of  Siberia :  bloomed 
here  this  year  in  June,  "  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  and  potted  in  peat  and  vegetable  earth."    (JSot.  Cak.) 

Orchtdea  )  V&ndese. 

•S530a.  PERISTE^RIA  Hook.  Dove  Flower.  (Peristera,  a  dove,  which  its  column  resembles.)  SO.  1.  Orckideit. 
el&ta  Hook.  lofty  i^  QS  or    4  8u   .  Yah.  W  Panama    1826.   D  p.r   Bot  mag.  3110 
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«•  Bulb  as  large  as  a  swan*s  egg,  bearing  green  sword-shaped  leaves,  nearly  a  yard  l<Mig  and  six  inches 
broad.  The  flower-stem  springs  flrom  the  base  of  the  bulb ;  is  four  feet  high  ;  and  bears  at  its  extremity 
a  raceme  a  foot  in  length  of  large,  yellowish  white,  almost  globose,  fleshy  flowers,  yielding  a  peculiar 
flragrance,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  £nglish  l^&phar  liitea.  In  Panama,  the  plant  is 
called  £1  Spirito  Santo  (the  Holy  Spirit),  and  its  blossoms  show  why:  the  centre  of  the  flower 
exhibits  a  column  which,  with  its  summit  or  anther,  and  the  proiiecting  gland  of  the  pollen  masses. 
together  with  the  almost  erect  wings,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  dove,  the  einblem  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity.  El  Spirito  &into  was  thorefore  applied  by  the  same  people,  and  in  the  same  rdU 
gious  feeling,  as  dictated  the  naming  of  the  Passion  Flower. 

d41SL  CERATOCHPLUS. 

ocul&tus  Lo.  C.        eyed  ^  I23  or     1  jn        Y.spot  Xalaoa      1829.    D  p.r    Bot  cab.  1764 

The  flowers  are  pendulous,  curiously  formed,  flragrant,  and  sprinxled  over  with  innuinenU>le  spots, 
most  of  which  are  annular.  Near  the  base  of  the  lip  are  two  very  large  ones,  like  eyes,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  elegance  of  the  flower. 

2563L  SARCA'NTHUa 

gutt4tus  LmdL  ^  QS  el     1   ap    W.V.Ro  Dacca       1818.  D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  144S 

A^rides  gutt&tum  Boxi.  MSS. 

A  lovely  epiphyte,  with  a  stem  a  foot  or  more  in  length  :  depending  in  its  native  habitat,  the  vicinity 
of  Dacca,  from  the  branches  of  trees ;  but  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  "  is  cultivated  in  the  stove,  in  a 
very  hot  damp  atmosphere,  in  a  pot  mil  of  moss,  suspended  flrom  the  roof  by  a  wire,  and  a  little  over, 
shadowed  by  climbing  and  other  plants : "  thus  treated,  it  flowers  in  April.  Leaves  a  foot  in  length, 
channeled ;  but,  when  sfHread  flat,  an  inch  broad ;  of  a  shining  green.  Racemes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
drooping,  solitary.  Flowers  numerous,  approximate,  pretty  large ;  colour,  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red 
and  white  spotted. 

854a  ONCI'DIUM. 

bicomiitum  Hook,  two-homed       ^  (ZS  el     1   jn         Y.Br  Brazil       1830.   D  pir.w  Bot  mag.  3109 

A  very  beautifUl  Braiilian  species,  whose  slender  scape,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves,  is  sur. 
mounted  by  a  large  and  dense  panicle  of  showy  flowers,  their  ground  colour  being  deep  yellow,  which  la 
striped,  mottled,  and  spotted  with  puq^e  red. 

O.  piiimilum.  Its  blossoms,  marked  with  various  colours,  are  minute,  but  very  numerous,  and,  when 
closely  inspected,  highly  pleasing.    (Bot.  Cab.  17SS.,  Oct  1831.) 

*9530a.  CORY A'liJTHES  Hook.  Hblmbt-flowbb.  (JCon^*,  helmet,  an/Aos,  flower;  shapeof  appendage  to  lip.) 
macul&ta  Hook.       spotted-Upped    i^  |2S  spl    1|  jn         Y.p    Demerara  18^.  U  p.r.w  Bot  mag.  3108 

Tlie  Coryinthes  maculiita  of  Hooker  is  a  superb  stove  orchideous  plant,  newly  introduced  from  the 
forests  of  Demerara,  where  it  grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees :  it  blossomed  in  June,  1831,  in  the  laverpool 
Botanic  Garden.  "  Bulbs  clustered,  scape  1^  fL  long,  pendulous  from  the  weight  of  the  numerous,  very 
large,  blossoms ;  of  these,  the  petals  are  of  a  pale  ochraceous  yellow  colour,  the  lip  and  its  appendage 
more  inclining  to  yellow,  the  latter,  which  is  large  and  shaped  like  a  helmet,  tinged  at  the  margin,  and 
spotted  inside  with  purple."    Each  bulb  (or  pseudo-bulb  Lindl.)  is  two-leaved. 

Dr.  Hooker  refers  to  this  genus  also  the  Gongbra  specibsa  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  2755.,  and  Gonghra 
macrantha  Hook.  Bot.  Misceliany,  80. ;  but,  as  to  the  name  of  this  genus,  Coryiinthes,  seems  to  have 
overlooked  its  inadmtssilde  nearness  to  the  orchideous  genus  Corys&nthes  of  Brown  :  if  so,  it  is  a 
notable  instance  of  an  appropriation  of  the  same  idea  and  terms  by  which  to  express  it,  by  two  men 
unaware  of  each  other's  intentions :  an  almost  parallel  instance  obtains  in  Necker's  euphorbiaceous 

Senus  PediUnthus,  which  Mr.  Haworth  had  simultaneously  or  previously  in  MS.  distinguished  and 
enominated  Crepidftria;  Necker  choosing  Greek,  and  Mr.  Haworth  Latin,  to  ex{ve8s  the  slipper-like 
shape  of  the  involucre. 

OrcMdeiB  \  Epid^ndrett, 

2562.  BRASAVO^Li*. 

nodbsa  LintU.         knotty  ^  O  fra    1   o         Ysh.G  Mexico     1828.    D  pir    Bot  reg.  1465 

Fills  the  woods  at  night  with  its  fragrance ;  grows  freely  in  a  hot  damp  stove,  among  moss,  in  decayed 
vegetable  matter.** 

OrchUea  \  Malaxidt4e. 

S575.  MICRCSTYLia 

versicolor  Lmdl    changeable       ^  (23  cu    1  jn.o      O       China       18Sa    D  p^r    Bot  cab.  1751 

S539.  PLEUROTHA'LLia 

Lancediia  Lo.  C.     Lance*s  jj^  [2S  cu    |  au        Y.o     Surinam  1831.   D  p.r   Bot  cab.  1767 

Liparis  priochUus  B.  C 

In  OrchMes,  the  following  are  promising  to  flower,  some  of  them  strongly,  in  a  stove  at  ColvilPs, 
under  Mr.  Riath's  skilful  management :  —  Oncidium  altissimum,  liiridum,  and  carthaginense ;  BotAtea 
specibsa,  Cyprip^dium  ventistum,  Eulbphia  gricilis,  and  Pholid5tA  Jamaicensis.  Epid^ndrum  cochlek. 
tum  is  in  blossom ;  and  Ne6ttia  specibsa  shows  flowers,  and  is  already  beautiful  in  its  conspicuous  spike 
of  red  and  sheathing  bracteas.  At  Young's,  Spir&nthes  procfera  is  (Jan.  SO.)  in  blossom.  At  Malcolm's 
(Jan.  10.),  in  a  cold  damp  green-house,  Goodydra  dfscolor  was  thriving  perfectly  :  and  its  delicate  white 
blossoms,  produced  in  spikes  6  in.  long,  contrasted  pleasingly  with  its  dark-hued  leaves ;  beside  it  stood 
the  G.  tessel&ta  with  its  foliage  so  elegantly  variegated.  Late  in  November  last,  Cattl2:ya  labiftta 
flowered  finely  with  Mr.  Campbell  at  the  Comte  de  Vandes's.  How  exquisitely  elegant  is  this  species  1 
CypripMium  instgne  flowered  there  also  early  in  December. 

On  the  propagation  of  the  stove  Orchidese  some  remarks  occur  in  the  present  Number,  p.  88.,  and  it 
will  be  here  in  place  to  remark  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  some  plants  of  this  order  are  grouped  at 
Colviirs.  A  crooked  trunk  of  nn  oak  tree  rises  from  the  floor  and  is  fastened  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof, 
and  to  this  are  afllxed,  with  nails,  the  husks  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  so  thickly,  as  completelv  to  hide  the 
oaken  trunk :  the  interstices  between  the  nutshells  are  filled  With  soil  and  moss,  in  which  the  orchi- 
deous  epiphytes  are  pUnied. 
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CCXLVII.  AipHadilta:. 


■nThTLuUpi'JT^T^iiuvMau]  uc  ngit  (Jin.  34.) 
CCXLVIII.  aaaaKm. 


OlLLtKSM  frmlna.     A  Tcnr  curioiu  plant,  vli«e  DDiriT  it  flnt  liuhl  ITdllr  refSioblet  thil 
.  of  twibulb.  iBolCai.  1155.) 

ecu.  liJUcff. 
M'LIUH  Miriagim.    '  The  moR  ilrtkinf  btsDtj,  iih«n  txenamOj  pmcnM  to  the  nt,  ksei  ili 

vooU  conttniK  itn  object  of  AdmlntioD  to  every  IndivMual  of  cullivdted  mankind.    ILi  Mtlel;  uprrKht 

Ctr,  decked  ■bare  Uke  an  Eutem  pofodA^  and  ormnnented  betaw  b;  whorli  Qrunlfiinn  rQliqee^  reii' 
ltB]»l>ltakltIllli)cc«arciHiteinptUtDn   fur  Ihe  (iliU.  vfa<>H  lula  ihould  be  founclKl  an  bFiuCr. 

)1T.   TV^llPA,    -  '  ■  ■ 

The  bubi  or  thIl,  of  T.  Mnnguliili,  and  other  Undi,  w«e  lecelred  fron  abrud,  by  the  Apothecuiet- 
Company,  ai  thcbtUbt  or  the  medwLnal  cakblcum .    T- BonmmUAiia  hai  Els  «tcm  and  folla^  pubocenl, 

brtck  colour  I  ouliide,  oraiery  pale  )«nDW,  marked  with' led."    It^eaif  of  culture.'  ' 

■tranguUta  ...  ...         tf  A  «-   1|   ap  ...  ...  O  co    SHUl.far,£.(.lIE 

CCLItl.  Bntiicat. 
MS.  ERIOTAD'LON. 

decaugidtre  I.  len-angled  &  ^  ca  SjiVau  W  N.  Auer,  ]g%  D  bug  Bot  mag.  S1E6 
AcroB  KcBon  of  Ihe  10  wlJjinHeO  Item  of  thi.iJBntiiBrei7pt«lj  object  Theleateaaregra™. 
Uke,  and  "  (wvputl;  utUulat  i"  and  I  notice  the  laltei  tat  Ibe  uke  of  nmarking,  that  dried  (pecrmena 
of  the  Biitub  E.  (ntangulkre,  held  ig^nit  the  light,  are  extctmeir  cl^anl  oiijnti.  fnmi  the 
beautinil  anangencnt  of  ceUi  irblch  the  loam  exhibit  In  E.  decinpliie,  the  head  of  floven  i> 
nearly  three  quaitni  of  hi  inch  in  diameter,  rorming  ■  deprened  globe,  nearly  hemiipheiical,  and 

here  noticed  that  In  CrHC1l<ene,Che1iinthui  mntibUli  ti  Intereatlng  In  the  Cbeliea 

-  "'■' '--hui  MunuK  at  YonngV  and  wbereiet  kepti  IhcC.  flrtiran 

larden  hu  yellower  btcHoma  than  the  frtgnni  itHlT.   In  1 

I,  with  Tiriegated  leaie>too,coMr»ning  with  the  dart 'giei 
ertlmable.  In  Clclev,  Erlpbfllum  tnnKMuin  diulan  Ha 
Udu  to  the  middle  of  Jinuaiy.  In  Jtfyrtlcec,  Leploap^naiii 
.u^riet^areinbloomBtColtlll'a.  I>.¥eniitra^^^the 
lie  wBi  highly  admirable  at  Knlghl'i  nrlr  In  Jamiarv.  and  I 


he'fellawini  &aTe  been  found  in  bloom  :  —  Ru£IUii  atiiaophf  lla.  o 
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which  a  leoond  and  rimilar  tpeciea  is  said  to  be  pusing,  nererthcieH,  at  present  under  the  lame  name ;  Bar. 
Itiid  flikva,  whose  style  and  stigma  are  protruded  b^ore  fl>e  corolla  is  expanded ;  Justlcto  picta,  calycd^rlcha, 
and  spedhea ;  Er&nthemum  puichenum,  Ru^Hto  brasllla,  and  Thunb^xgis  cocclnea. 

In  Bytxnetidcete,  the  Astrapte'^a  WalUchiK  macnificent  in  its  foliage  and  large  depending  umbels  of  orange 
and  scarlet  tubular  blossoms,  is  flowering  at  the  Cnelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  more  abundantly  at  Colvill's,  and 
at  the  Comtede  Vandes'Sb  In  Jlfyraines,  Ardlsla  paoicnliMa  Is  flowering  at  Young's ;  A.  crenulita  is  splendid 
in  some  stoves,  with  umbels  of  glossy  bright  red  Ijerries ;  and  A.  pyramidkta  with  its  red  berries,  and  A. 
littor&lis  with  its  almost  black  ones,  are  looking  prettily  at  Colviirs.  In  BromelMc^^,  Billb^rgto  amse^na  has 
displayed  its  pleasing  Tiolet-tinted  flowers,  in  various  collections,  through  December  and  the  early  jiart  of 
January,  but  now  is  past  A  scarlet  Fitcairnia,  perhaps  staminea,  is  in  flower  at  Colvill's.  In  Harantdceiir, 
C&nna  versicolor  has  for  a  month  or  more  been,  and  still  is,  flowering  in  the  stove  in  Chelsea  Garden.  It  has 
large  disecdorate  leaves,  a  stem  flrom  8  to  10  ft  high,  which  'produces,  from  near  its  summit,  sueoesdve 
strikes  of  showy  scarlet  flowers.  In  Commel£n«»,  Aneil^ma  sinica  is  in  flower  at  Young's }  where  Alices,  or 
ferns,  are  prettily  in  flruit 

TTte  Flowers  qf  4*>'^f>*ff> — These  will  shortly  del^ht  us  with  their  wtlcome  presenee*  and  fvr  tiiem  we  all  feel 
a  deep  interest  This  is  warranted  in  their  earliness  and  comparative  scarcity,  and  in  the  countleia  pleasures 
of  hope  to  which  they  excite.  On  the  floral  splendour  which  may  be  produced  tnm  a  e^ous  msdtipHcation 
and  contrasted  intenpeirion  of  the  winter  aconite,  the  three  kinds  of  snowdrop  (the  single,  the  doublsw  and  the 
plaited),  and  the  numerous  kinds  of  vernal  crocus,  some  remarks  have  been  alresdy  offered  (Vol.  VII.  p.  564.). 
To  these  willlbllaw  the  rare  but  charming  snowflake.(Leuc6Jum  v6mum),  polyanthuses,  primroses,  violets, 
anemonesy  FMtia  vtena,  v£ma  pldna,  and  v<ma  filba ;  the  gorgeous  Adteto  vemUis :  the  sprightly  hepaticas 
in  their  varieties  of  white,  blue,  and  red,  and  single  and  double ;  the  Persian  iris ;  and  then  the  fragrant  and 
beautiful  narcissus,  of  which  the  British  gardens  boast  more  Chan  a'hundred  kinda  In  praise  of  vernal  bloom- 
ing bulbs  too  much  cannot  be  said ;  and  for  their  perfectly  sttCcessAil  culture  but  three  things  are  requisite— 
a  soil  not  over  stifi^  a  site  not  over  bleak,  and  absolute  exemption  from  disturbance  while  in  a  growing  state. 

TTunights  on  Flowers.  — **  Are  not,**  asks  the  author  ot  Athertont  **  flowers  the  stars  of  earth,  and  are  not 
stars  the  flowers  of  heaven  ?  Flowers  are  the  teachers  of  gentle  thoughts,  promoters  of  kindly  emotion.  One 
cannot  .look  closely  at  the  structure  of  a  flower  without  loving  it  They  are  emblems  and  manifestations  of  God's 
love  to'the  creation,  and  they  are  the  means  and  ministrations  of  man's  love  to  his  fellow.ereatures ;  for  the^ 
first  awaken  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  beautiAil  and  the  good.  '  Light  is  lieautifUl  and  good :  but  on  its  undi- 
vided beauty,  and  on  the  glorious  intensity  of  its  fiiU  strength,  man  cannot  ease ;  he  can  comprehend  it  best 
when  prismatically  separated,  and  dispersed  in  the  many-coloured  beauty  or  flowers;  and  thus  he  reads  the 
elements  of  beauty,  the  alphabet  of  vinble  gracefulness.  The  very  inutility  of  flowers  is  their  excellence  and 
great  beauty ;  for,  by  having  a  delightfUlness  in  their  very  form  and  colour,  they  lead  us  to  thoughts  of  gene- 
rosity and  moral  beauty  detached  from,  and  superior  to,  all  selfishness :  so  that  they  are  pretty  lessons  in 
Nature's  Ixxdc  of  instruction,  teaching  man  that  tie  liveth  not  by  bread  or  for  bread  alone,  but  that  be  hath 
another  than  an  animal  life."    (A  Chapter  on  Flowers,  in  the  Amulet  for  183SL) 


-*A^ 


Seasonable  Hints  on  Floriculture.  —  Seeds  of  such  flowering  plants  as  have  spindle-shaped  roots,  orreouire  to 
have  attained  considerable  growth  and  vigour  before  they  can  bloisom  satisGuitorily,  should  besown  in  oie  first 
open  weather.  The  frosts  which  will  occur  after  they  have  germinated  will  destroy  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  young  plants  than  may  be  commonly  supposed.  Hence,  the  most  proper  period  of  sowing  scfeds  of  plants 
of  the  above  description  is  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  perfectly  npe.  Nature  teaches  us  this  rule  by 
the  healthful  and  vigorous  plants  which  almost  invariably  arise  fhmi  seeds  naturally  sown.  Those,  however, 
who  did  not  sow  in  autumn  will  now  do  well  to  commit  to  the  soil,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  seeds  of  ranun-^ 
culaceous  plants,  as  Adbnia,  larkspurs,  poMxiies,  columbines;  ofpapaveraoeous plants, as  poppies,  Eschsch^ltzla' 
califi&mica,  Rcemferta  h^brida,  glauciums :  fiimariaceous  plants,  as  Adl&mia  cirrhbsa,  CorycUilis  gla6ca ; 
plants  in  Compusitse,  as  Calli6psis  bicolor  RcKb.  (Coredpsis  tinctbria  Nui.) ;  scrophularineous  plants,  as  the 
pentstnnons  (see  the  remarks  und«r  Pentst^mon  puIdi^Uus,  above) ;  violaceous  plants,  as  the  varieties  of  hearts- 
ease ;  of  balsamineous  plants,  toucb-me«not,  &c.  &c  Some  of  these,  if  sown  early,  will  not  vegetate  forsome 
weeks  afterwards ;  but  let  not  this  discourage  tlie  hopeful  sower :  when  thev  vegetate,  they  will  do  so  more 
vigoroddy,  by  virtae  of  a  certain  preparation  which  tney  derive  from  the  soil  The  nature  of  this  preparati(Hi 
I  am  not  able  to  describe ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  preparation  taking  place  is  evinced  by  the  satisfactory  health 
and  vigour  of  plants  which  have  sprung  from  naturally  sown  seeds,  while  not  rarely  the  plants  ttom  artificially 
preserved  seeds  are  less  healthy  and  vigorous,  and,  consequently,  less  satisfactory.  These  remarks,'bowever, 
scarcely  at  all  apply  to  the  tropical  annual  plants  with  branched  fibrous  roots.  In  these,  the  rate  of  growth  ia 
so  rapid,  that  the  roace  of  our  summers  is  usually  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  i^tum  their  seeds  commonly 
with  increase;  and  were  the  seeds  of  such  plants  sown  befbre  the  soil  and  climate  of  Britain  are  becoming 
warm,  they  would  not  only  not  be  benefited,  but  even  rotted  and  destroyed.  It  may  not  be  known  to  every 
one.  that  seeds  of  the  yellow  everlasting  (Helichr^sum  bracteLtum)  naturally  shed  in  the  autumn,  lie  unhurt 
in  the  soil  through  the  winter,  and  produee  fine  plants  in  the  ensuing  summer.  As  this  plant  is  from  New 
Hdland,  it  suggests  that  most  New  Holland  annuals  may  enfiure  autumnal  sowing  with  us. 
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WiTiYt  Improved  Furnace.  —  When  we  noticed  this  furnace,  in  a  for* 
mer  Number,  we  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  improvement  which 
it  is  calculated  to  effect;  the  inventor  having,  in  a  private  letter  which 
accompanied  his  communication,  chiefly  insisted  on  its  power  of  burning 
waste  coal.  We  have  since  seen  some  printed  remarks,  accompanied  by 
testimonials,  which  show  that  the  most  important  advantage  of  Vntty's  fur- 
nace is  the  burning  of  the  smoke,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  fuel  is  obtained ;  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
furnace  is  not  polluted  with  smoke.  It  also  appears  that  rather  less  attend- 
ance is  required  than  with  a  common  furnace,  whether  for  hot-houses, 
steam-engines,  or  dwelling-houses. 

The  first  principle  of  excellence  in  the  construction  of  this  improved 
furnace  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  supplied  with  fuel.  By  the  common  mode, 
the  moment  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  opened,  a  rush  of  cold  air  sweeps 
through  the  flues,  or  under  the  boiler,  carrying  off  much  heat.  Cold,  and 
perhaps  moist,  coal  is  then  thrown  on  the  very  centre  of  the  fire,  which  not 
only  reduces  the  heat,  but  occasions  a  quantity  of  dense  smoke  to  be  emit- 
ted from  the  chimney;  and  this  smoke,  when  once  formed,  cannot  be 
burned  except  at  a  temperature  (3000°  Fahrenheit)  that  will  melt  iron. 
This  temperature  would,  of  course,  require  an  amazing  expense  of  fuel. 
The  mixture  of  about  one  twelfth  of  atmospheric  air  with  carburetted 
hydrogen,  of  which  smoke  of  ^coal  is  chiefly  composed,  produces  com- 
bustion at  a  high  temperature.  By  throwing  on  a  fire  unprepared  coal,  not 
only  this  inflammable  gas  (carburetted  hydrogen)  is  generated,  but  also 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  non-inflammable  gases ;  and  it  has  been 
proved,  that  when  smoke  contains  one  sixth  part  of  nitrogen,  or  one  sixth 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  not  inflame.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  consuming 
smoke.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Witty  divides  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  into  two  distinct  processes :  viz.  carbonbation,  by  which  the 
coals  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  freed  from  their  watery  and  gaseous  matter; 
and  combustion,  in  which  the  carbonised  coal,  or  coke,  is  consumed  along 
with  the  watery  and  gaseous  matter  which  is  distilled  from  that  portion  of 
coal  which  is  undergoing  carbonisation.  By  these  two  processes,  the  maxi- 
mum of  heat  is  obtained  from  any  given  quantity  of  fuel;  and  this  without 
one  particle  of  smoke.  By  Mr.  Witty's  plan,  the  atmospheric  air  is  no- 
where admitted.but  through  the  coke  fire,  and  this  inflames  all  the  gaseous 
matter,  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  coal  undergoing  distillation. 

It  is  important  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a  very  high  temperature  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  that  object  can  never 
be  effected  under  a  boiler  in  which  water  is  not  raised  much  beyond 
the  boiling  point.  Now,  the  great  superiority  of  Mr.  Witty's  plan  is, 
that  the  smoke  is  consumed  before  the  flame  and  the  heat  come  in 
contact  with  the  boiler.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  direct  attention 
to  this,  because,  in  heating  by  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  place 
the  boiler  not  immediately  over  the  fuel,  but  rather  over  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flue ;  or,  at  whatever  may  be  the  point  where  all  the  gaseous 
matters  are  consumed.  It  will  be  seen  in  our  advertising  sheet  that  this 
furnace  has  been  erected  in  several  gardens,  and  that  it  has  given  the 
highest  satisfaction.  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery  has  had  two  fur- 
naces put  up  to  his  steam  boilers,  which,  he  says,  effectually  consume  the 
smoke,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  with  less  fuel.  Mr.  R.  Mil- 
ler, the  very  intelligent  gardener  at  Alton  Towers,  who  has  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  several  of  the  hot-houses  and  conservatories  there,  strongly 
recommends  it  as  being  preferable  to  any  other  furnace  that  he  has  seen, 
producing  a  great  heat  generally  difiiised,  with  less  coal  and  no  smoke. 

There  is  one  of  Witty's  furnaces  erected  at  Lee's  Nurserv,  Hammer- 
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smithy  and  another  at  Henderson's  in  the  Edgware  Road,  both  of  which  we 
have  examined ;  and  we  must  say,  that  we  were  gratified  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation at  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  complete  manner  in 
which  it  burned  the  smoke.  At  Mr.  Lee*s,  the  furnace  is  applied  to  flues 
which  never  before  had  a  good  draught,  but  now  draw  as  well  as  the  best 
hot-house  flues.  At  Mr.  Henderson's,  one  furnace  has  supplied  the  place 
of  three.  To  convince  some  gentlemen  present  that  the  smoke  was  efiec- 
tually  burned,  Mr.  Chanter  {the  present  proprietor  of  the  patent)  had  two 
top  tiles  taken  off*  the  flue  in  Mr.  Henderson's  pine-stove,  when,  instead  of 
smoke,  nothing  but  a  warm  moist  vapour  was  felt,  so  totally  without  smell, 
that  it  might  have  been  admitted  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  plants.* 

These  advantages,  taken  together  with  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  in  fuel 
(clearly  proved  by  other  experiments),  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
this  furnace  will  soon  be  substituted  for  every  other  in  hot-houses,  whe- 
ther these  may  be  heated  by  hot  water,  steam,  or  common  flues.  The 
improvement  will  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot 
water ;  but  it  will  lessen  the  expense  of  that  mode,  by  the  saving  of  fuel 
and  of  labour  in  attendance. 

We  look  upon  the  burning  of  the  smoke  as  an  immense  advantage; 
whether  we  regard  the  plants  in  gardens  where  there  are  numerous  hot- 
houses, or  the  atmosphere  of  towns,  in  coal  countries,  all  over  the  world. 
M.  d'Arcet  of  the  French  mint,  who  lately  resided  some  weeks  in  London, 
found  by  prepared  paper  tests,  which  he  pinned  every  morning  to  his  hat 
before  he  went  out,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  contained  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  undoubtedly  diffused  in  it  by 
the  coal  smoke.  By  the  use  of  Witty's  furnace,  both  in  public  and  private 
establishments,  in  all  cases  in  which  close  fires  are  or  can  be  employed,  such 
as  in  boiling  water,  or  in  heating  ovens,  stoves,  or  hot  plates  for  French 
cooking,  &c.  &c.,  a  small  proportion  of  this  sulphuric  acid  would  be  got 
rid  of,  and  turned  to  account  as  fuel.  As  these  furnaces  admit  of  makmg 
more  coal  into  coke  than  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  them,  every  fiunily  that 
had  one  for  any  close  fire  might,  while  that  fire  was  at  work,  coke  as 
much  more  coal  as  would  serve  for  burning  in  all  the  open  fires  in  the 
house.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  way,  coal  smoke  might  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  both  in  town  and  country.  Here  would  be  an  end  at  once  to 
climbing  boys  and  smoky  chimneys.  Wherever  a  family  had  occasion  to 
use  constantly  one  of  Witty's  furnaces,  they  might  esisily  coke  in  it  as 
much  coal  as  would  supply  half  a  dozen  open  fires.  Every  country  gentle- 
man that  has  hot>houses  will  be  henceforth  inexcusable,  as  a  man  of  taste,  if 
a  partiide  of  smoke  be  seen  issuing  either  from  his  gardens  or  his  house.  In 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  there  need  not,  in  future,  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  smoke  entirely.  (See  Vol.  VIL  p.  524.) 
In  short,  it  only  wants  time  and  a  little  authority  from  the  legislature,  to 
banish  coal  smoke  entirely  from  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  to 
leave  the  architecture  of  our  towns  as  pure  as  that  of  the  towns  on  the 
Continent.  The  great  beauty  of  aU  this  is,  that  it  will  be  attended  by 
a  great  saving  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  public,  besides  contributing 
to  health,  comfort,  and  humanity.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should  not 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  idea  of  legislative  interference. — Cond, 

A  great  Improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Boilers  of  every  Description 
has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  celebrated  engineer ;  and,  as  it  is 

*  Mr.  Tomalin,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
good  practical  chemist,  writes  thus :  —  "On  the  two  tiles  being  removed,  1 
carefully  examined  it:  not  the  least  odour  was  at  all  perceptible,  and  nothing 
found  but  a  copious  and  perfectly  sweet  vapour  or  steam,  quite  free  from 
bitumen  or  smoke,  and  of  an  excessively  high  temperature." 
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particularly  applicable  to  the  heating  of  hot-houses  b^  hot  water,  we  bKbI) 
shortly  notice  it.  Suppose  we  have  a  comnton  boiler,  such  08  used  in 
common  wash-houses,  and  which  Mr,  Kewley  uses  in  the  siphon  mode  of 
circulating  hot  wat^ ;  then  place  another  boiler  within  it,  of  such  a  size  aa 
to  leave  only  a  few  inches  between  the  inner  boiler  and  the  outer  boiler 
all  round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by  stays,  (fig.  1.)  Letthig  inner 
1  boiler  nave  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  about  one  third 

ts  diameter,  and  let  ita  rim  be  2  in.  below  the 
level  of  the  water  to  be  heated.  These  arrange- 
ments being  maile,  and  the  heat  applied  below,  a 
circulation  instaody  takes  place,  and  continues ; 
the  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  heated 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  outer  boilers,  rising  ra- 
pidly to  the  surface,  and  descending  throu^  the 
inner  boiler,  which  thus  necessarily  contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the 
liquid.  One  great  advantage  of  this  construction  h,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
auter  boiler,  having  its  heat  constantly  carried  olf  bythe  liquid,  is  not  liable 
to  burn  out.  For  the  siphon  and  level  modes  of  cireulatina  water  in  hot- 
houses, this  boiler  promises  to  be  a  great  improvement,  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  try  a  boiler  of  this  sort  over  Witty's  furnace  —  Com/. 
.  An  improved  Boiler  for  heating  by  hot  Waler.  —  Sir,  Heating  by  hot 
water  is  that  branch  of  engineering  which  I  profess  more  pBrticuWly,  and 
in  which  I  have  proved  most  successful ;  having  always  acted  upon  the  late 
Mr.  Tredgold's  ayst^ni,  which  I  perhaps  understand  the  better  from  haviDg 
been  Mr.  Tredgold's  principaJ  clerk  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life;  and 
I  am  the  person  who  made  out  the  original  drawings  (under  Mr.  Tredgold's 
directions)  for  his  paper  in  the  Trantacliont  of  the  Horticultural  Soci^y, 
which  was  copied  in  your  Magazine.  (Vol.  VII.  p,  179.) 
'  Having  l^d  every  o)^rtunity  of  proving  by  tile  many  apparatus  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  execute,  as'&r  as  ^eoty  and  design  extend, 
that  such  calculations  as  respect  the  surface  of  pipe  are,  beyond  a  doubt, 
correct,  still  I  think  that  the  calculation  for  the  size  of  the  boiler  is  not 
suificiently  clear;  for  a  furnace  may  be  so  constructed,  that 'although  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  consumed  in  a  ^ven  time,  yet  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  heat  from  that  fuel  may  escape  though  the  flue,  without 
beine  of  service  to  the  boiler. 

The  plan  which  I  have  for  some  dme  past  adopted  is,  to  vary  the  length 
of  the  boiler  with  the  surRice  of  pipe  required ;  invariably  making  use  of 
a  long  rectangular  boiler  in  preference  to  a  square  or  circular  boiler,  as  it 


is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  bottom  surface  in  far  superior  to  the  side  of 
a  boiler  in  absorbing  heat ;  consequently,  the  longer  the  hear  is  retained 
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on  the  tiot^Ri  of  the  boiler,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Under  such 
impreseionB,  I  have  turned  mj  particular  attention  to  thU  form  of  boiler 
wtuch  is  most  likely  to  answer  the  required  end;  and  I  have  lately 
bad  them   constructed  to  the  patterns  shown  in  figi.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,' 


he>u|ipi»a]|XiilIJon  ortheloimBiBei  lb> 
tbetialleriDdplpF.  '^'^' 


OsimT  plan  of  tun  ind  eat;  tbidoUrdllne 
doited  line  c  li  ■  pipt  for  dnwinf  DTlhe  w*la  I 

and  I  have  found  them  to  answer  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
1  have  found  that  the  required  heat  for  a  house  has  been  raised  in  much 
legs  time,  and  with  less  fuel,  than  with  the  square  or  circular  boiler;  for 
although  l'21b.  of  coala  will  boil  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in  a'vessel  properly 
'  constructed  for  that   pur- 

pose, yet  such  a  nice  cal- 
culation is  not  suitable  for 
a  hot~water  apparatus.  For 
instance,  the  proprietor 
would  sometimes  burn  coal, 
_  sometimes  coke  or  wood, 
J  or  perh^B  only  cinders  j 
therefore,  the  more  econo- 
mical the  lumace  is  con- 
structed for  such  purooseB, 
the  better.  The  dip  shown 
at  the  end  of  the  boiler 
(^.  2.  a)  has  a  tendency  ■ 
to  prevent  the  flame  from 

Cjsing  so  rapidly  over  the 
ttom  as  it  would  do  on 
a  straight  bottom.  The 
upper  (lirt  of  the  flue 
passing  round  the  boiler, 
is  entu^ly  covered  by  the  ' 
upper  part  of  the  boiler; 
and  I  always  bear  in  mind 
to  let  the  lower  pipe  enter 
the  boiler  where  it  is  least 
exposed  to  heat.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  —  D.  D.  Neeve. 
0.  Wyndliam  Slreel,  Bryan- 
ttone  Square,  Sept.  1S3I. 
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Steam  Carriageiy  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of 
parliament,  can  be  propelled  on  common  roads  at  an  average  rate  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  ;  ascending  and  descending  hills  of  considerable  inclination 
with  facility  and  ease,  and  a  great  saving  of  expense.  How  great,  then, 
would  be  the  advantages  of  equalising,  or  nearW  so,  the  inclination  of  all 
slopes !  We  have  shown  {Morning  Chronicle ^  Dec.  31.^  that  this  equalis- 
ation of  slope,  even  with  the  aid  of  horses  alone,  would  not  only  nearly 
equalise  the  value  of  territorial  property,  and  ail  its  various  products, 
but  that  it  might  go  far  to  equalise  the  fertility  of  soils,  by  the  facilities 
which  it  would  give  to  the  transport  of  earths  which  were  superfluous  in 
one  district,  to  others  in  which  they  were  deficient.  The  practicability 
and  advantages  of  using  steam  carnages  on  common  roads  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  our  own  suggestion.  —  Cond. 

A  reguleding  Thermometer,  for  effecting  the  same  objects  as  Mr.  Kewley's 
Automaton  Gardener  (Enci/clopcedia  of  Gardening,  2d  edit.  §  1490.)  has 
lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Lindley  (not  the  Professor),  and  exhibited 
in  the  libra''y  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  From  a  general  view 
of  the  exterior  of  this  machine,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  any  thing  like  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Mr.  Kewley;  it  will  also  cost  more,  and,  instead  of 
r^ulating  the  temperature  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  like  the  automaton 
gardener,  it  does  not  operate  till  a  change  has  taken  place  of  more  than  15°. 
The  invention,  however,  has  merit ;  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it 
brought  forward,  because  we  trust  it  will  stimulate  Mr.  Kewley  to  put  his 
simple  and  most  ingenious  engine  in  the  course  of  manufacture  for  public 
sale.  We  believe  that,  for  five  guineas,  Mr.  Kewley  can  produce  an  instru- 
ment not  at  all  liable  to  go  out  of  repair,  which  would  open  and  shut  the 
windows  of  the  largest  church,  public  room,  or  hot-house,  so  as  to  r^ulate 
the  air  within  to  any  required  temperature.  We  have  felt  confident,  since 
we  saw  this  machine,  that  the  business  of  forcing  and  exotic  culture  in 
gardens,  and  of  ventilating  and  regulating  the  temperature  of  hospitals, 
crowded  theatres,  and  other  large  or  now  badly  ventilated  places,  might  be 
greatly  simplified  and  economised  by  Mr.  Kewley's  invention.  When  we 
take  in  connexion  with  this  the  present  facilities  of  heating  hot-houses  of 
every  kind;  and  not  only  of  heating  them,  but  of  preserving  heat  in 
reserve  by  large  cisterns  of  hot  water,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  whole 
business  of  forcing,  or  at  all  events  of  keeping  hot-house  and  green-house 
plants  through  the  winter,  might  go  on  for  days  together  with  perfect 
safety,  without  the  attendance  of  a  gardener,  or  of  any  person  whatever.  It 
is  evident  that  these  improvements  will  also  tend  to  render  the  use  of  hot- 
houses more  and  more  general;  so  that,  if  the  taxes  on  glass  were  taken  off^ 
we  should  not  have  a  farm-house  or  a  tradesman's  cottage  without  its 
green-house  or  grapery. 

A  self-acting  Apparatus  for  regulating  Temperature  has  lately  been  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Ure,  the  scientific  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  the  unequal  expansion  of^ifTerent  metals 
by  heat.  The  Doctor  proposes  its  employment  to  regulate  the  safety- 
valves  of  steam  boi)^rs ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  machinery 
might  be  added  to  it  as  would  fit  it  for  opening  the  windows  of  hot-houses, 
churches,  or  dwelling-houses,  and  opening  or  shutting  the  dampers  of 
chimneys,  or  diminishing  or  increasing  the  draught  of  fireplaces.  The  de- 
tails of  construction  will  be  found  in  the  Repertory  of  Patent  InvejUions 
for  December  1831,  vol.  xii.  p.34f5. — Cond, 

An  Instrument  for  laying  off  or  transferring  Angles,  in  laying  out  Flower- 
Gardens,  or  performing  other  Operations  in  Landscape-Gardening  or  in 
Garden  Architecture,  —  Sir,  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  drawing  \jig*  6.) 
of  the  difierent  parts  of  an  instrument  for  laying  off  or  transferring  angles, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  think  worth  publishing  for  the  benefit  of  your 
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practical  readers.     I  invented  this  iuslrument  (if  it  may  be  dirnified  with 
the  name  of  an  invention)  more  than  two  years  tigo,  since  wliich  time  I 
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have  foond  it  of  yery  great  service;  being  taoTe  quickly  applied,  and,  1 
bdiere/more  correct  than  the  protractor ;  especially  if  the  person  using  the 
latter  should  be  not  very  particular  in  setting  off  the  centre  line,  and  the 
degree  of  the  angle  which  may  be  required.  My  instrument  is  made  very 
neatly  by  Mr.  Cook  of  Crown  Court,  Soho,  from  a  model  of  my  own  con- 
struction. Fig,  7.  a,  the  instrument,  the  longest  side  2  ft.  long ;  6,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument;  c,  the  short  leg,  removed  from  the  long  leg;  (/,  the 
edge  of  the  short  leg;  ^,  part  of  the  long  1^,  showing  the  quadrant. 

Fig.  7.  a  diagram  showing  the  mode  of 
using  the  instrument.  Supposing  it  were 
required  to  draw  an  angle  of  45°  from  the 
pomty^  on  the  line  g  h\  place  the  short  leg 
parallel  with  the  line,  so  that  the  long  leg 
touches  the  given  point,  then  draw  the 
line  if.  If  you  require  a  perfect  triangle, 
turn  the  instrument  over,  and  draw  a  line 
along  its  side,  and  the  triangle  will  be  com^* 
pleted ;  each  side  of  the  instrument  being 
alike  in  length,  and  perfectly  flat.  —  D.  D. 
Neeve.  6.  Wyiidham  Street,  Bryanstone 
Square,  Aug.  14.  1831. 

An  improved  Numbering-Stick  on  the 
Notch  Principle.  —  Sir,  If  you  think,  with 
me,  that  my  notch  numbering-stick  is  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in 
general  use,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
It,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
more  generally  useful.  It  is  equally  as 
simple  and  comprehensive  as  Seton*s,  and 
the  signs  used  are  not  so  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  each  other.  I  have  adopted 
three  new  signs,  the  2,  3,  and  4;  from 
which,  with  the  1  and  5  in  common 
use,  I  make  all  the  others  thus  (^. 
8.):  — 

A  notch  added  to  1,  on  the  left  side, 
at  the  top,  makes  2 ;  at  the  bottom,  on 
the  right  side,  3 ;  and  at  top  and  bottom, 
4.  'uie  1  added  to  5,  and  connected  at 
the  top,  makes  6 ;  and  in  like  manner,  as 
the  notch  is  added  to  1  to  make  ^,  3,  and 
4>  so  is  it  added  to  the  5  to  make  7,  8, 
and  9.  ~  C.  L.  B.    Sept.  3.  1831. 

The  above  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Seton*s  mode,  because  there  is 
less  new  to  learn  in  it,  and  consequently 
it  will  be  more  easily  remembered.  The 
great  objections  to  all  partially  known 
signs  are,  their  liability  to  be  foi^tten  by 
those  who  use  them,  when  they  nave  been 
a  very  short  ume  out  of  practice,  and  the 
difficulty  of  setting  a  stranger  to  work 
in  a  garden  where  such  numbers  are 
used.  A  nurseryman  who  would  use 
Seton's  mode  of  numbering  for  his  fruit 
trees,  must  either  attend  to  every  thii^ 
connected  with  those  numbers  himself, 
or  be  dqiendent  on  one  or  more  indi- 


viduals,  who  might  suddenly  leave  him,  or  fall  into  ill  health.  For  this 
reason  we  have  often  thou^t  that  the  best  notch  mode  for  general  use 
would  be  one  in  which  the  Roman  numerals  are  employed,  using  the  com- 
mon notch  for  10,  as  now  generally  done;  imitating  the  letter  L  for  50,  C 
for  100,  U  (or  delta)  for  500,  and  H  for  1000.  (^.  9.) 

It  is  true,  a  good  deal  more  cutting  is  required  by  tbia  mode,  than  1^ 
tither  Seton'a  o"  the  improved  mode  of  C.  L.  D.;  but  the  simplicity  and 
univCTBali^  of  this  old  or  Roman  mode,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  in  our 
opinion  more  than  compensate  for  that  disadvantage.  —  Cond. 

Brick  TalHei.  —  We.  in  a,  former  Number  (Vol,  VI.  p.  310.),  ex.- 
pressed  our  intention  of  having  some  brick  tallies  made  by  Hr.  Peske  of 
Tunstall,  and  Mr.  Allardyce  of  Clay  Hills,  near  Aberdeen;  and  both 
these  gentlemen  have  accordingly  sent  ua  specimens.  Those  of  Mr. 
Peak<^  fivm  our  sketches  (^.  10.),  are  of  terro-metaltic  earth,  as  hard 


almost  as  cast^ron ;  and  they  mutt  be  more  durable  than  soy  other 
description  of  earthen  manufacture,  since  they  are  to  a  great  extent  vitri- 
fied, and  yet  not  onlj'  hard  but  tou^h.  Our  error  in  m^dng  the  sketches 
for  these  tallies  consisted  in  not  giving  them^  a  beveled  end ;  but  this  could 
be  remedied  in  iiiture.  Mr.  Allardyce  has  sent  us  a  brick  earth  tally  of 
' '  n  (_fig.  1 1 .),  which,  having  a  beveled  fece,  appears  to  us  to 


be  a  near  approach  to  perfection  in  that  particular;  but  we  thbk  it  ought 
'to  be  longer,  perhaps  12  or  13  in.  long,  to  keep  the  glass  which  covers  Ae 
name  from  being  dirtied  by  the  splashing  up  of  the  earth  during  heavy 
nuns.  This  tally,  though  not  made  of  so  durable  a  material  as  that  of 
Mr.  Peake,  is  yet  far  harder  than  the  hardest  clinker  bricks,  and,  not 
Vol.  VII!.  — No.  36.  o 
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being  brittle,  must  last  a  ver^r  great  length  of  time.  Were  it  not  for  the 
-•reater  quantity  of  clay  required,  we  should  prefer  the  tallies  broader  at 
jotttHQ  than  at  top ;  because  they  would  then  be  more  certain  of  standing 
upright^  and  would  sink  more  HJowly  into  the  earth.  It  was  thought  that 
a  deviation  from  the  shape  of  the  common  brick  would  procure  an  exemp~ 
tkm  from  the  excise  duty ;  but  Mr.Atlardyce  found  this  not  to  be  the  case. 
A  tally  a  foot  high,  formed  in  the  upper  part  like  that  of  Mr.  Allardyce, 
with  nearly  straight  sid^  but  spreading  out  a  little  at  the  base,  made  of 
Mr.  Peake's  terro-metallic  earth  (^.  12.),  would,  we  think,  approach  very 
near  perfection ;  and  would  be  particularly  useful  in  an  arboretunii  where, 
as  at  Syon,  for  esample,  the  trees  were  allowed  to  attain  their  fiill  age 
and  growth.  —  Cunrf. 

Buddaig"!  Machine  Jin-  cropping  or  ihearmg  the  vegelaOe  Swjace  of 
Laumt,  Grau-pioli,  4"e-  —  A  technical  description  of  this  machine  ia  given 
in  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventioat,  vol.  x.  p.  327.,  accompanied  by  an 


elevation  of  the  lef^  side  (^.  13.),  and  a  ground-plan  [j^.  14.).  The 
machine  being  pushed  forward,  the  hollow  cylinder  or  cast-iron  roller  (n)  is 
put  in  motion,  and  also  the  smaller  cylinder  or  gage«iller  (b\  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is,  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  rectangular  steel  plate  (c). 
The  operation  of  shearing  is  performed  by  from  four  to  eight  spiral  cutters 
'  i),  which  revolve  on  a  horizontal  axis. 

In  the  operation  of  pushing  forward  the  machine,  the  cylinder  (a)  rolls 
upon  the  ground  like  me  wheel  of  a  wheelbarrow ;  and,  by  the  wheels  and 
pinions  connected  with  it,  causes  the  revolving  cutters  (d)  to  act  r^idly,  by 
their  smooth  outer  edges,  against  the  edge  ofthe  fixed  rectangular  steel  plate 
'-^l.soas  to  crop  or  shear  the  grass  or  v^etable  surface.  The  smaller  cyhnder 
i)  serves  effectually  to  rt^late  the  height,  and  to  insure  the  steadiness  of 
-je  rectangular  fixed  cutter  (c),  aninst  which  the  revolving  cutters  act.  To 
keep  the  smaller  roller  (b)  sufficiently  fi'ee  from  any  adhering  substances, 
there  is  a  horizontal  box  (e),  which  serves  as  an  axis  for  a  thin  iron  scraper, 
which  is  curved  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  having  its  lower  edge 
bearing  on  the  surface  of  the  roller. 
The  speed  with  which  the  machine  is  pushed  forward  when  at  work  is 
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■tot  matefiaJ,  because  the  number  of  cuts  will  alifftjs  be  in  the  same  cgtio 
with  the  space  nilleil  over  by  the  roller  or  larger  cylinder  (a).  The  rerolr- 
ing  parts  are  here  driven  by  wheds  and  pinions,  but  endless  lines  or  bands 
may  be  employed  insteaj  of  teeth.    ^  k  is  advisable,"  the  patentee  ob- 


serves, "  to  employ  the  machine  vfaen  the  grass  or  vegetaUe  surface  is 
Aty  i  and  when  high  grass  is  to  be  cut,  it  b  beat  to  shear  it  twice  over ; "  for 
which  purpose,  there  is  a  simple  contrivance  for  raising,  or  lowering,  and 
adjusting  the  cuttmg  parts  of  the  machine.  **  Grass  growing  in  the  shade, 
and  too  weak  to  stand  t^aiast  a  scythe  to  be  cut,  may  be  cut  by  this  ma- 


chine as  closely  as  retjuiied;  and  the  eye  will  never  be  offended  by  those 
circular  scars,  inequalities,  and  bare  places  so  commonly  made  by  the  best 
taov&ca  with  the  scythe,  and  which  continue  visible  for  several  days." 
"  Country  gentlemen,"  be  adds,  "  may  find,  in  using  my  machine  them- 
aelves,  an  amusing,  useful,  and  healthy  exercise." 

In  the  specification  of  the  patent,  it  was  unnecessary  to  notice  that  all 
the  grass  cut  off  may  be  collected  in  a  box  iJig-  15.) ;  but  this  we  con- 
sider B  valuable  addition,  as  saving  sweeping,  and  as  completing  the  oper- 
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afSon  of  mowing  as  it  proceeds ;  so  that  the  operator  may  leaye  off  at  any 
moment,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  what  he  has  done  perfectly  neat  and 
finished.  The  machine  is  easily  rolled  from  one  part  to  another  without 
cutting,  by  merely  lowering  the  handles,  so  as  to  lift  the  gage-roller  from 
the  ground;  the  machine  maybe  then  pushed  forward  or  drawn  backward, 
the  operator  stooping  a  little,  without  any  other  effect  being  produced  than 
that  of  a  common  roller. 

Manner  of  keeping  the  Machine  in  order.  Occasionally  apply  sweet  oil 
to  the  pivots  or  ends  of  the  axes,  and  along  the  straight  edge  of  the  rect- 
angular blade.  When  the  revolving  cutters  require  sharpening,  oil  the 
edges,  and  shake  a  little  flour  of  emery  on  them ;  then  screw  the  iron 
handle  into  the  rim  of  the  toothed  wheel  which  is  outside  of  the  frame,  and 
turn  it  backwards  for  some  time.  Lastly,  wipe  the  blades  quite  clean  from 
the  emery,  and  set  the  adjusting  screws. 

Should  any  part  of  the  machme  be  broken  by  accident,  a  new  part  may 
be  had  from  the  manu&cturer,  J.  Ferrabee,  Phoenix  Foundery,  near  Stroud 
(see  advertising  sheets  to  fit  into  its  place  exactly,  thus  enabling  almost 
anyperson  to  repair  tne  machine. 

^  We  have  before  (Vol.  VII.  p.  611.)  expressed,and  nowrepeat,our  satisfac- 
tion at  the  circumstance  of  this  machine  being  calculated  to  unprove  the  grass 
lawns  of  warm  countries,  from  its  **  cutting  grass  or  other  herbage  too  weak 
to  stand  against  a  scythe."  This  will  insure  the  machine  a  good  reception 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America;  and  it  will  probably  enable  the  more 
wealthy  cultivators  of  the  latter  country,  and  of  Australia,  soon  to  indulge 
in  a  garden  luxury ;  which,  if  they  had  it  to  procure  by  manual  labour,  would 
probably  long  remain  beyond  their  reach.  We  have  elsewhere  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  692^  mentioned  that  we  have  seen  it  at  work  in  the  Zoolc^cal  Gar- 
dens, Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Merrick  of  Cirencester  writes :  —  *'  1  have  had 
one  of  Budding's  machines  in  use,  when  the  grass  required  it,  all  this  year, 
and  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  The  narrow  machine  is  best  for  a  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  use  it  himself,  and  also  for  grass  borders ;  but  the  wide 
ones  are  preferable  for  workmen  who  have  much  to  cut."  —  A.  Merrick, 
Cirencester,  Sept.  17.  1831. 

French  Mole  Trap.  —  Moles  are,  perhaps,  most  troublesome  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Lady-day.  The  common  wooden  trap  operating  by  a  spring- 
bow  which  is  disen- 
gaged by  the  mole's 
burro wmg,  and  then 
catches  and  kills  the 
mole  by  constric- 
tion, is  a  very  good 
one;  but  the  cast- 
iron  trap,  on  the 
principle  of  a  for- 
ceps, closed  by  a 
spring,  as  soon  as 
the  mole  displaces 
the  bridge  by  which 
the  trap's  jaws  are 
distended,  is,  per- 
haps, better.  We 
have,  however,  to 
submit  another  to 
consideration  {fig, 
16.),  which  we 
brought  from  France 
in  1829,  and  which 
consists  of  two  sec- 
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tioni  of  a  hollow  cone  (•  6),  with  a  spring  within  (c)  j  which  being  set  free 
by  the  moie'ii  entering  and  pushing  forward  the  plate  (i'),  the  spring  c  raises 
the  valvular  stopper  (c),  which  prevents  the  retreat  of  the  mole.  The  ring 
of  withy  (/),  which  might  be  of  iron,  is  for  keying  the  sections  of  the 
cone  united  when  the  trap  is  set  i  and,  of  course,  it  ia  slipped  off  every 
time  a  mole  b  taken  out. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  the  botanic  garden  Glasgow,  baa  rightlj  suggested  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  traps  of  this  kind  made  in  paira,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  same  piece  of  wood,  but  still  to  keep  them  lUstinct  in 
the  middle;  so  that,  let  the  mole  encounter  dther  end,  it%may  have  an 
o{^)ortuiiity  of  entering,  —  Cond. 

Ah  Annular  Pan,  at  a  defence 
agmnit  alt  rack  Intecit  and  Vemmi 
at  either  never,  or  at  leatt  very  lel- 
dom,  fiy,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
AJlardyce.  It  consists  of  an  an- 
nular pan  {jig.  1?.),  which  is  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  so  placed  aa 
to  have  the  plant  to  be  protected  in 
its  centre,  whether  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  a  pot.  This  defence 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  eflectual 
against  woodHce  and  slugs ;  but  it 
will  be  a  very  imperfect  one  agunst 
earwigs,  as  those  insects  are  now 
generally  known  to  fly,  and  more  es- 
pedallym  the  night-time.  fSeeJiflw. 
Not.  Hilt.,  vol.  IV.  p.  436.)— Cbni 
Gauntleitjbr  Lady  Gardenert.  —  Sir,  The  extensive  ren^  taken  by  the 
varied  contents  of  your  Magazine,  and,  above  all,  the  kindly  interest  felt 
by  yourself  in  every  thin^  conducive  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  comfort 
(rf  others,  induces  me,  without  apology,  to  trouble  you  with  the  following 
communication,  trifling  though,  I  fear,  it  may  ^pear  to  many  of  your 
readers.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  those  whom  cufis  of  broad- 
cloth render  invincible  by  such  evils,  to  say,  that,  having  for  some  yean 
(even  from  the  time  that  I  could  first  wield  a  knife  for  thM  purpose)  beea 


in  the  habit  of  keeping  pruned  the  rose-bushes  of  a  small  garden,  I  have 
always  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  their  prickles,  which,  to  say 
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tiothing  of  the  detriment  done  to  the  sleeves  bf  the  Ate&^y  will  frequently 
insert  themselves  between  the  gloves  and  those  sleeves,  scratching  thfe 
vrrists,  and  causing  no  slight  degree  of  uncomfortableness,  and,  I  may  say^ 
of  present  and  after  pain.  To  obviate  this  long  experiencled  difficulty,  it 
at  length  entered,  I  cannot  exactly  say  iny  own  imagination,  tb  conceive, 
that  gloves  made  ailer  the  fashion  of  gauntlets  would  at  once  protect 
both  wrists  and  sleeves  from  injury;  and  in  this  idea  some  members  of  my 
family  gave  a  glove-maker  instructions  in  making  a  pair  of  stout  leather, 
which  appear  as  if  they  would  well  answer  the  purpose,  preventing  the 
intrusion  even  of  the  strongest  prickled.  Believing  that  many  lady  gar- 
deners may  have  felt  the  same  mconvenience,  without,  perhaps,  having 
thought  of  a  remedy,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  accompanying  little 
sketch  of  one  {fig'  18.)  of  the  gardener's  gauntlets,  and  the  information 
that  they  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  Joy,  .No.  12.  Mount  Street,  Lambeth,  who 
will  undertake  to  make  them  to  order  of  any  size  and  description.  Yours, 
&c.--  C.  P.     Surrei/,  November  22.  1831. 

HowderCs  Gate-^ktUter  Hinge,  (fig,  19.)  —  Few  things  are  more  vex- 
atious about  a  gentleman's  premises,  or  even  on  a  common  farm,  than  to 
have  gates  left  open  by  careless  people.'  The  following  hinge,  or  contriv- 
ance for  fixing  on  the  lower  end  of  the  hanging  style  of  the  gate,  serves  as 
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an  effectual  giate-shutter.  Bdhg  made  of  cast-iron,  it  is  both  cheap  and 
durable.  **  You  see  it  looks  like  two  semicircles,  working  into  each  other 
in  the  way  of  tooth  and  pinion  :  but  they  are  not  semicircles,  they  are  not 
^^ments  of  circles,  they  are  not  even  the  two  halves  of  an  ellipsis ;  as  I 
tried  all  these  before  I  got  it  perfect.  I  made  the  model  of  a  beech  board, 
I^  in.  thick ;  I  formed  an  ellipsis  7^  by  6  in. :  this  I  sawed  in  two,  on  the 
line  of  the  longest  diameter ;  the  segments  I  cut  into  regular  teeth,  or 
cogs,  seven  in  the  one,  and  eight  in  the  other,  so  as  to  work  freely  into 
each  other ;  these  I  tried  and  altered,  till  I  got  the  gate  to  play  to  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  then  had  sets  of  castings  (fig.  19,  a)  for  iron  gates,  and 
(fig.  19.  b)  for  wooden  gates.  The  chief  alteration  from  a  semi-ellipsis  is 
flattening  the  centres,  so  as  to  give  the  gate  a  home  or  resting-place.  A 
gate  thus  hung  cannot  possibly  be  left  open  (unless  fastened  open),  any 
more  than  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  can  remain  stationary  any  where  but 
perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  best  gates  in  your  Encydo" 
pcedia8y  I  see,  play  upon  two  centres,  which  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  hook  and  thimble;  but  then,  they  are  very  hard  to  open  at 
first,  and  though  the  fall  gradually  diminishes  up  to  the  square  or  point 
where  the  gate,  when  open,  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  gate 
when  shut,  yet,  if  opened  any  wider,  the  fall  is  reversed,  and  back  it  goes 
with  a  bang,  straining  itself  all  to  pieces :  whereas  my  gate,  playing  upon 
something  like  two  quadrants,  is  most  easily  opened  at  first,  the  pressure 
gradually  increasing,  not  only  up  to  the  square,  or  right  angle,  but  20^ 
beyond  it,  both  ways.  ^  John  Howden.    April  30,  1830. 

On  the  Advantages  of  M^PhaiPs  Pits  for  grotving  earli/  Cucumbers.  —  Sir, 
The  season  having  approached  when  those  who  desire  early  cucumbers  are 
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preparing  for  them,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  by  way 
of  recommending  M'Phau's  pits.     I  have  often  heard  gardeners  of  con- 
siderable experience  say  they  preferred  dung  beds^  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence, been  undetermined  which  plan  to  adopt.     I  uui,  however,  fully 
satisfied  that  cucumbers  may  be  grown  in  perfection  in  pits,  and  with  much 
sreater  safety  than  in  beds,  m  early  forcing.    Having  had  an  opportunity 
last  year  of  seeing  some  pits  at  work,  in  one  of  which  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  having  seen  them  several  times  since  that 
period,  and  found  them  fully  answer  the  purpose,  by  producing  plenty  of 
good  firuit  from  the  seeds  then  sown  up  to  the  present  time,  without  a 
single  failure,  during  the  past  winter,  when  so  many  gardeners  lost  their 
{dants  from  severity  of  weather;  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  account  of  their 
management  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers;  if,  like  many 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  they  have  hitherto  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  good  cucumbers  from  pits.    In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to 
notice  that  the  size  of  the  pits  is  not  of  any  consequence;  so  that  those 
who  have  firames  which  have  been  used  for  beds  may  have  their  pits  made  to 
suit  them,  and  they  may  be  made  for  one,  two,  or  three  lights.  Having  fixed 
on  the  place  on  which  to  build,  mark  it  out  4  ft.  wider  than  the  frames,  to 
allow  2  ft.  on  each  side  for  the  linings ;  dig  it  out  about  18  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  half  the  brickwork  (which  will  be  3  ft.  high) 
may  be  under  ground;  by  which  means  the  linings  will  be  better  protected 
fix>m    the  wind,  and   it  will   be  much   more  convenient  to  get  at  the 
inside  of  the  frames.     If  it  is  intended  to  build  more  than  one  pit,  let 
them  stand  4  ft.  apart,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  room  to  lay  dung 
between  them,  and  allow  2  ft.  at  the  ends  of  the  pit  for  linings,  as  at  the 
back  and  front.     The  space  being  du^  out,  let  a  brick  drain  be  made  the 
fiill  length,  of  about  4  in.  square,  keeping  the  covering  brick  a  little  below 
the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  all  water  to  drain  away  from  the  dung,  as  well 
as  to  receive  the  water  given  in  the  fi*ames.     The  pits  being  built,  having  a 
flue  round  and  one  between  each  light,  let  them  be  filled  half  way  up  with 
brickbats,  thrown  in  loosely.   Then  put  on  the  fi^mes,  and  when  the  work  is 
dry,throwin  as  much  well-wrought  dung  as  will  reach  about  6  in.  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  flues,  but  not  to  cover  the  flues,  on  which  dung  the  hills  are  to 
be  formed  in  the  usual  way.    By  this  means  the  plants  will  be  raised  very 
near  the  glass  during  the  winter  months,  and,  by  the  time  the  hot  weather 
comes,  the  dung  will  have  sunk  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  the  sun  injuring  the 
plants ;  die  dung  also  producing  a  moist  heat,  the  want  of  which  has  been 
so  much  complained  of  in  brick  pits.     All  other  treatment  the  same  as  for 
beds,  except  that  at  all  times  while  the  weather  required  the  flues  to  be 
heated,  plenty  of  water  should  be  given  on  the  flues  once  a  da^  at  least, 
which  water  moistening  their  sides,  and  the  dung  lying  against  them, 
causes  a  steam  in  the  frames  equal  to  a  dung  bed,  which  ad£  greatly  to 
the  health  of  the  plants.    Another  circumstance  I  wish  to  notice  is,  that 
the  plants  are  often  lost  by  the  stemn  blowing  in  at  the  back  of  lights  when 
left  up  at  night  to  admit  air.    This  may  be  remedied  bv  having  a  row  of 
narrow  panes  of  glass  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lights ;  wnich  may  be  taken 
out,  and  the  place  covered,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  something  «lse. 
It  has  fi*equentlv  been  found  difficult  to  preserve  cucumbers  in  pits  from 
being  destroyed  by  what  gardeners  commonly  call  sow  bugs  (Onfscus 
ilsellus).    These  are  encouraged  by  the  frames  being  kept  too  dry ;  but 
may,  however,  be  easily  caught  in  smsdl  narrow  boxes  witnout  a  lid,  filled 
with  dry  loose  hay,  put  in  only  tight  enough  to  keep  it  from  falling  out 
when  the  boxes  are  placed  with  the  open  part  downwards ;  or,  if  boxes 
are  not  easily  obtained,  common  flower-pots  will  do,  placed  in  the  same 
manner  about  the  frames,  into  which,  after  the  flues  are  watered  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  insects  will  soon  collect,  and  may  be  taken  out  and  destroyed.    I 
should  think  that  where  new  lights  are  made,  instead  of  the  bars  going  from 
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the  bottom  rail  to  the 
top,  they  might  fasten 
in  another  rail  within 
2  in.  of  the  top,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  that 
width  along  the  top 
of  the  lights  to  be 
covered  with  a  lid  of 
tin  or  copper,  hung 
on  hinges,  to  be 
raised  as  occasion 
required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  air  at  night  (fig,  20.) 

I  am  doubtful  whether  you  will  be  able  to  understand  my  meaning;  but 
I  am  sure  if  you  should,  vou  will  easily  make  others  understand  it  when 
you  have  given  them  a  sketch  of  it,  or  perhaps  will  suggest  something 
better.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  A  Lover  of  Horticulture.  JIammersmith, 
Sept,  28.  1830. 

The  Mildew,  —  Most  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive garden,  were  long  since  badly  infected  with  the  mildew ;  and,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  were  invariably  getting  worse,  although  I  was  con- 
stantly trying  almost  every  experiment  I  had  seen  recommended,  as  well  as 
others,  on  my  own  judgment.  The  result  was  no  improvement,  and  the 
trees  became  so  bad  that  Lord  Doneraile  advised  me  to  throw  them  out 
altogether,  and  replace  them  with  young  ones.  Being  aware  that  there 
was  nothing  amiss  with  the  roots,  and  that  all  the  evil  was  above  the  sur- 
face, I  suggested  trying  them  another  year,  to  which  His  Lordship  assented. 
In  January  last  I  had  all  the  nails  carefully  drawn,  and  the  trees  detached 
from  the  wall :  the  nails  and  shreds  being  removed,  I  then  cut  back  every 
young  shoot  I  conceived  likely  to  break,  to  an  eye  or  two.  My  next 
object  was  to  get  the  trees  most  carefully  washed  with  the  composition 
given  below ;  making  use  of  a  sponge  where  it  could  be  used  with  efiect, 
and  in, all  the  crevices  and  joints  usmg  a  painter's  small  sof);  sash-brush. 
This  being  performed,  I  got  all  the  old  nau  holes  stopped,  and  the  walls 
perfectly  cleaned.  I  then  nailed  the  trees  to  the  wall  again,  and  I  have  now 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  mildew 
or  blight  of  any  kind.  The  wood  is  perfectly  healthy  and  well  furnished.. 
The  trees  are  from  10  to  12  fl.  in  height,  and  equally  spread  out  on  every 
side.  They  have  been  planted  about  fourteen  years,  and  from  their  present 
appearance  I  can  have  little  doubt  of  a  plentiful  crop  next  season.  In 
fact,  those  who  saw  them  last  January  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they 
are  the  same  trees. 

The  following  is  the  composition  used :  —  To  four  gallons  of  rain  or 
river  water  add  two  pounds  sofb  soap,  one  pound  flowers  of  sulphur,  one 
pound  roll  tobacco,  one  quart  fi'esh  slaked  lime,  and  one  pint  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  boil  the  mixture  slowly 
for  half  an  hour.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Hat/croft,  Doneraile,  Nov, 
1831. 

Cleaning  Wall  Nails  which  have  been  uted,  preparatoty  to  theii' being  again 
used,  — My  gardener  used  to  spend  days,  and  I  may  say  weeks,  in  winter, 
in  cleaning  up  his  wall  nails ;  to  save  which  time,  I  take  any  Quantity,  as 
accumulated  by  collecting  from  time  to  time,  from  the  shreds,  and  boil 
them  in  a  small  copper  with  1^  lb.  of  American  potashes  to  every  pailful 
of  water.  Two  pailfuls  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  copper  from  being 
burnt.  The  nails  are  kept  boiling  for  about  two  hours,  and  well  stirred  up 
with  a  stick,  and  stubbea  with  a  birchen  broom.  I  clean  40  lbs.  at  a  time, 
and  the  same  water  will  serve  for  many  lots ;  so  that  I  can  clean  near  1  cwt. 
in  a  few  hours,  and  for  less  than  2s,  —  E,  S.    Sitiingboum,  Feb,  3. 1831.    . 
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DettrudUm  of  Ituecii  by  Ammomacal  Oat,  <—  Sir,  Among  the  various 
plans  hitherto  proposed  for  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  vesetation, 
particularly  under  glass,  there  is  scarcely  one,  if  any,  that  is  not  Uable  to 
some  great  objection :  one  of  the  best,  tobacco  smoxe,  leaves  a  disagreeable 
smell,  ver^  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  is  chiefly  useful  against  the  aphides* 
Sulphur,  if  exposed  to  a  temperature  very  little  above  that  required  for  slow 
evaporation,  forms  sulphuric  acid  gas,  which  is  highly  destructive  to  vc^ta^ 
don.  Lime  renders  the  plants  unsighdy,  and  lime-water  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection ;  while  soap  is  difficult  to  apply,  and  more  difficult  still  to  wash 
o^  if  allowed  to  dry  on.  It  was  with  some  pleasure,  therefore,  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Miyor,  in  his  work  on  insects,  proposes  for  the  destruction  of  the  red 
spider  a  trial  of  anmioniacal  gas,  it  having  been  found  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to 
be  instantly  fatal  to  insect  life.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  fiir  this  might 
be  applied  to  plants  with  safety,  in  October  last  I  submitted  a  plant  of 
slenaer  fuchsia  (Fuchsta  gracilis)  infested  with  the  red  spider,  another  of 
common  myrtle  (Myrtaa  communis)  afiected  with  the  turtle,  or  scaly 
insect  rC6ccus  hesperidum),  and  a  third  of  nutmeg-scented  storksbill 
(Pelargonium  fragrans),  covered  with  the  common  green  aphis,  to  the 
action  of  this  gas,  decomposing  the  muriate  (sal  ammoniac)  by  quicklime  in 
a  saucer,  and  placing  the  whole  under  a  large  hand-light.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Fuchsia  lost,  with  the  insects,  all  its  leaves;  the  other  plants  did 
not  seem  injured,  the  turtle  insect  appeared  destroyed,  but  the  aphides 
seemed  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  I  believed  at  the  time  I  had 
used  too  great  an  excess  of  lime,  which,  from  the  heat  evolved,  I  then 
thought  had  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  fuchsia.  I  next  procured  some 
leaves  with  cocci  (turtle  insects)  upon  them,  and  others  witn  aphides,  and 
placed  them  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  ^  in  water  (diluted  hartshorn) 
of  various  degrees  of  strength,  but  found  it  had  little  effect  upon  the  latter 
insects,  unless  placed  in  hartshorn  of  the  medium  strength ;  but  the  turtle 
insects  were  soon  destroyed,  even  in  the  weaker  solutions. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  saturate  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  given  extent  with  the  gas  itself;  but  as  it  is  very  fugitive, 
though  at  the  same  time  rapidly  absorbable  by  water,  I  thought  the  best 
way  would  be  first  to  saturate  the  air  with  moisture,  by  throwing  water 
upon  the  heated  flues,  and,  as  soon  as  the  plants  contained  in  the  house 
were  sufficiently  damp,  to  liberate  the  ammonia.  In  a  green-house  16  ft.  by 
8  fb.,  and  about  10  fib.  deep,  I  placed  four  saucers  containing  sufficient  quick- 
lime to  decompose  2  oz.  of  ssd  ammoniac  dissolved  in  water,  the  vapour  of 
which  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  either  insects  or  plants  the  next 
morning.  Considering  the  vapour  not  strong  enough,  I  next  placed  3  oz. 
of  the  i^t,  and  decomposed  it  m  the  same  way ;  and  by  the  next  day  the 
turtle  insect  appeared  destroyed ;  but  the  aphides,  though  weakened,  were 
left  in  sufficient  numbers  to  replenish  the  house,  although  the  gas  had  been 
so  powerful  as  to  change  the  more  delicate  blue  and  red  flowers  to  green, 
an^  as  I  in  a  day  or  two  found,  to  destrov  the  leaves  of  many  of  the 
plants,  and  a  few  of  the  plants  altogether.  The  succulent  plants  suffered 
most,  with  a.few  excq>tions :  the  iSSenecio  elegans.  Lobelia  cserulea,  Leuco- 
d^ndron  argenteum,  Lidig6fera  filifolia,  and  jSyoscf amus  aureus,  were 
entirely  killed ;  the  cinerarias,  fuchsias,  lobelias,  Lachenalta  tricolor,  jETe- 
liotrdpium  peruvianum,  Mauriindya  Barclayana  or  antirrhinifldra,  Phoe^nix 
dactyufera.  Primula  prae^nitens  (or  sinensis),  Strelltzia  reginse,  Boccdnia 
semil^ta,  C&Ua  (now  Richdrdia)  sethi6pica,  Cobcp^a  scdndens,  ^ulbine 
alociides,  cassias, and  some  of  the  mesembryanthemums,  were  much  injured; 
while  the  hoyas,  oleanders,  citrons,  acacias,  camellias,  aloes,  crassulas, 
most  of  the  mesembryanthemums,  and  heaths,  escaped  altogether,  though  aU 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  vapour.  Its  effect  upon  the  red  spider  I 
could  not  ascertain,  as  none  were  at  the  time  in  active  existence. 

As.it  is  still  probable  this  gas  may  be  serviceable  in  the  destruction  of 
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some  kinds  of  insects,  I  have  been  led  to  send  you  the  foregoing  account, 
hoping,  at  least,  it  may  save  some  trouble  and  disappointment  to  others,  if 
no  better  use  can  be  made  of  it.  — Sigma,    Saffron  Walderiy  March  3. 1831. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  mth  that  subsequently  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  and  published  in  our  Vol,  VII.  p.  557.  —  Cond, 

The  Culture  and  Curing  of  Tobacco  hy  every  Gardener y  in  order  to  employ 
it  in  destroying  the  Insects  which  infest  his  Plants.  —  There  is  nothing  more 
common,  when  walking  through  houses  of  difierent  descriptions,  than  to  see 
many  of  their  inmates  covered  with  insects,  which  might  be  easily  destroyed 
by  fumigation;  and  should  you  make  an  observation  on  this,  you  will 
frequently  be  told  that  the  owner  grudges  the  expense  of  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco  in  a  year  for  their  destruction.  I  have  myself  been  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  and  been  driven  to  many  shifts  to  get  rid  of  insects,  rather 
than  apply  for  the  proper  remedy.  These  shifts  have  for  some  years 
past  induced  me  to  grow  my  own  tobacco :  and,  although  I  do  not  manu- 
facture it  pleasant  enough  for  the  mouth,  I  do  it  well  enough  to  destroy 
any  insect  for  which  tobacco  is  used.  As  I  have  in  general  plenty  of  it, 
I  have  no  occasion  (except  for  a  single  plant)  to  use  either  bellows  or 
patent  syringe:  for  I  make  a  few  small  heaps  about  the  house  upon  a 
tighted  coal,  and  it  requires  no  other  attention  till  burnt  out,  when  the 
insects  will  have  dropped;  as,  not  having  to  be  in  the  smoke,  I  can 
give  them  a  little  more  than  I  should  perhaps  like  myself.  Should  this 
appear  in  your  Magazine  at  an  early  period,  perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  give  farther  information  on  the  subject  before  the  spring,  that 
I  and  others  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  I  have  tried  many  ways  to 
obtain  the  best  crops  of  tobacco :  such  as  sowing  in  frames  very  early, 
pricking  out  and  potting  in  small  pots,  then  finally  planting  out,  &c. ;  but 
the  best  method  I  am  acquainted  with  is  the  following :  —  About  the 
middle  of  March  make  up  a  dung  bed,  according  to  the  quantity  required  to 
be  transplanted ;  say  2  yards  wide  and  3  long,  and  2  ft.  high ;  put  on  about 
3  in.  of  mould,  not  too  light,  as  a  loamy  soil  hangs  better  to  the  roots  when 
wet,  and  thereby  assists  the  plants  when  removed.  I  usually  cover  part 
of  the  bed  with  hand-glasses,  and  leave  part  without  protection.  By  this 
means,  that  which  comes  up  first  is,  of  course,  soonest  fit  to  plant  out,  and 
the  other  does  to  make  good  any  that  may  have  failed  at  the  first  time  of 
planting ;  as  there  will  always  some  fail.  Plant  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  either  in  single  rows  in  difierent  places,  or  in  rows  5  ft.  apart  and 
about  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  No  other  attention  is  neces- 
sary, but  to  pick  off  the  flowers  as  thev  appear,  and  gather  the  leaves  when 
full  grown,  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  dry  tnem  in  the  shade.  When  dried,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  the  leaves  rotting,  put  them  in  a  heap  to  heat,  or, 
if  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  heat,  press  it  well  into  a  sack,  and  lay 
it  either  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moist  litter  or  on  a  flue  with  a  gentle 
fire ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  acquire  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  may  be  laid 
by  in  boxes,  and  used  as  required.  I  have  sown  the  seed  in  the  autumn  in 
a  vinery,  not  forced,  and  planted  out  the  plants  in  the  spring,  which  is  a 
good  way  to  have  it  forward ;  but,  for  gener^  practice,  the  first  method  is 
recommended  by  yours,  &c.*—  JE,  S, 

To  detect  stolen  Posts  or  Pales, — Bore  holes  in  them,  and  fill  them  with 
gunpowder,  or  crackers ;  when  the  thief  puts  them  in  the  fire  they  will  tell 
tales.     {Newsp,) 

Blue  Colour  from  Buck  Wheat.  [Qy.  from  all  the  Polygonums  ?]  —  The 
following  is  given  as  a  method  of  extracting  a  blue  colour  from  the  straw  of 
buck  wheat :  —  The  straw  should  be  gathered  before  the  grain  is  quite  dry, 
and  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  sun,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to 
be  taken  from  the  husks  with  facility.  The  wheat  having  been  removed, 
the  straw  is  to  be  piled  up,  moistened,  and  left  to  ferment  till  it  is  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  when  it  will  become  of  a  blue  colour:  this  indicates 
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the  period  when  it  should  be  gathered,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which  are 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove.  On  these  cakes  being  boiled  in  water, 
the  water  assumes  a  strong  blue  colour,  which  will  not  change  either  in 
vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  may,  however,  be  turned  into  red  with 
alkali,  into  a  light  black  with  bruised  gall  nuts,  and  into  a  beautiful  green 
by  evaporation.  Stuffi  dyed  blue  with  this  solution,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  vegetable  matters  of  a  similar  species  employed  in 
dyeing,  become  of  a  beautiful  and  durable  colour.  {Lit.  Gaz.,  Oct.  9. 1830.) 

Temperance  SocieHet  are  doing  incalculable  good  here,  as  I  can  testify 
from  personal  obsaration.  In  the  Edinburgh  Society  we  have  already 
above  2500  people ;  some  of  whom  told  me,  that  even  one  glass  of  whisky 
per  day  cost  them  21.  \0s.  a  year,  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew 
It  did  them  no  good,  but  perhaps  harm.  The  Society  says  nothing  against 
the  proper  use  of  malt  liquor  or  pure  wines.  There  is  so  much  of  a  free- 
masonry sort  of  feeling  among  gardeners,  that  I  should  think  a  Scottish 
Gardeners'  Temperance  Society  would  produce  a  grand  public  and  private 
effect  in  England.  —  iS.     Edinburgh,  Nov.  17.  1831. 

We  insert  the  above  because  it  is  sent  us  by  a  much  valued  correspond- 
ent ;  but  we  have  higher  hopes  of  gardeners  than  to  suppose  that  if  any 
of  them  were  addicted  to  more  drinking  than  they  could  afford,  or  than 
was  good  for  their  health,  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
practice  by  binding  themselves  by  the  niles  of  a  Temperance  Society. 
iPerhaps  there  may  be  some  persons  who  require  such  a  species  of  co- 
ercion, and  Temperance  Societies  may  therefore  act  as  a  palliative  of 
the  disease  in  this  case;  but  we  have  little  confidence  in  them  even  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  not  at  all  calculated  for  removing 
the  cause  of  the  evil.     The  majority  of  persons  who  drink  to  excess,  do 
BO,  we  apprehend,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  for  want  of  something  better. 
Open  up  various  resources  to  them,  and  you  will  at  least  divide  their  en- 
joyments.   This  is  gaining  something.    Misery  of  various  kinds  induces 
many  to  resort  to  the  momentary  oblivion  produced  by  alcohol ;  incessant 
toil  requires  occasional  indulgence;  and  the  practice  of  drinking,  once 
commenced,  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and  doubtless  increases  the  misery  it 
was  intended  to  relieve.     If  the  object  of  Temperance  Societies  were  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  this  misery  and  its  remedies,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  them  to  gardeners.     In  some  able  articles  on  this  subject  in 
the  Mechanic's  Magazine^  the  uselessness  of  the  Tempei^nce  Societies,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  forcibly  pointed  out,  and  the  causes  of  drinking 
traced  to  the  bad  laws  and  bad  usages  which  have  entirely  cut  off*  the  bulk 
ef  the  people  from  a  great  many  sources  of  innocent  and  healthful  pleasure, 
while  they  have  restrained  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  others.    Every  thing 
which  could  diminish  the  workman's  hours  of  hard  labour  has  been 
carefully  guarded  agfunst;  while  nothing  has  been  adopted  to  increase,  to 
purify,  or  to  heighten  his  pleasures.     Render  men  comfortable  and  happy 
and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Temperance  Societies ;  but  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  point  out  the  evils  which  require  to  be  remedied.    We 
rei«r  to  the  various  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  and  more  especially  to  the  articles  in  p.  109.  and  202. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  any  gardener  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  dram  of 
whisky  every  morning,  and  wishes  to  leave  it  off^  let  him  begin  with  a  large 
bottle  of  the  spirit,  and  every  time  he  takes  out  a  glass  of  whisky,  let  him  put 
in  a  glass  of  water.     This  is  the  way  in  whicn  people  cure  themselves 
of  taking  laudanum,  to  which,  by  the  by,  we  understand  the  Temperance 
Societies  about  Glasgow  and  Paisley  have  driven  some  of  their  mem- 
bers.T-Cbnrf. 

Floriculture. 

A  Plan  for  removing  choice  Florists*  Flowers  from  one  Pot  to  another  without 
Injuri/.  —  Sir,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plan  of  mine,  for  removing  the  more 
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choice  prize  flowers  from  one  pot  to  another,  without^jury  to  their  Ttgeta- 
tion.  Another  advaatage  of  my  plan  is,  that  the  plant  may  be  raised  to  that 
the  lower  partmaybeexs- 
mined,  and  any  slug  or 
insect,  found  among  the 
roots,  destroyed.  Fig.  2t. 
fepreeentB  a  table  with 
three  pots.  I  have  taken 
away  the  lower  part  of 
the  centre  pot,  to  show 
the  inside  of  its  bottom, 
as  my  plan  a  to  have  pots 
mtb  looie  bottoms.  A 
I  projection  (a)  round 
inside  of  the  sides  of 
the  pot  is  made  for  the 
movable  bottom  to  rest 
upon.  When  I  want  to  re- 
move a  plant,  I  have  a 
light  rim,  the  size  of  the 
opening  of  the  pot,  with 
three  upright  spring  legs 
ibbb).     These  are  rivet- 


ed to  the  r 


calculated  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  plant  and  earth ;  and,  by  pressing  on 
the  ledge  of  the  pot,  the  plant  may  be  raised  to  any  hdeht  (d),  or  turned 
out  of  the  pot.  By  having  pots  made  of  certdn  sizes,  the  bottoms  may  be 
removed  along  with  the  plant.  I  am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec.  —  M.  Saul.  Suh/ard 
Street,  Lancatter,  Od.'A.  1829. 

A  new   TUip  Trantphnler,  (_fig, 
22  2S.) — Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 

will  consider  my  invention  of  a  tulip 
planter  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
your  Magazine,  in  order  that  vour 
readers  may  judge  of  it  for  them- 
selves. A  few  weeks  ago  a  tin  tulip 
1  planter  (_fig.  23.)  was  brought  to  me 

OS  an  excellent  thing  for  planting 
tulips  with.      It  did  not  appear  as 
Bucn  to  me ;  but  I  requested  the  per- 
son to  let  us  go  to  the  nearest  ^- 
den,  to  try  it,  in  order  that  I  might 
point  out  its  defects.    In  the  first 
place,  I  pressed  it  into  the  tulip  bed, 
and  Uien  I  was  able  to  prove  that  it 
would  not  bring  up  the  earth  per- 
fectly.     I   afterwards   pointed   out 
another  defect    in   disctiarging   the 
earth;   and  the   answer   was,   how 
could  I  remedy  it  ?   I  requested  to 
have  a  few  days  for  that  purpose ; 
I  consequently  gave  orders  to  have 
another  kind  of  tulip  transplanter  made,  which  I 
have  sent  you  (^.  S3.),  together  with  the  one  be- 
fore-mentioned;  so  that  you  may  try  both  plans, 
andthen  give  your  Judgment  as  to  which  is  the  best. 

I  consider  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the 

apparatus  to  open,  with  a  spring  (a)  tu  close  it  again. 
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When  the  tulip-bed  is  prepared,  this  apparatus  is  used  to  take  out  the 
earth,  after  which  the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  hole;  and  then,  by  press- 
ing the  spring,  the  earth  is  discharged  on  the  bulb  from  the  machine 
with  the  greatest  ease.  This  apparatus  is  so  simple,  and  so  easily  worked, 
that  I  think  it  might  answer  tor  a  variety  of  horticultural  purposes,  by 
having  it  of  different  sizes,  for  the  transplanting  of  different  things.  I  re- 
main, Sir,  yours, &c. — M.Saul,  Suiyara  Street,  Lanccutery  October  7.  1831. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  instrument,  but  it  pro- 
mises to  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  purpose  proposed,  and  it  certainly 
merits  the  attention  of  those  who  study  the  exquisite,  or  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  aesthetiky  in  floriculture.  The  French  have  a  transplanter, 
calculated  to  efiect  the  same  object ;  but  not  with  such  nicety,  because 
it  wants  the  spring.  Our  readers  will  find  the  French  transplanter  figured 
Vol.  I.  p.  268.  —  Cond, 

A  cheap  Avmmgfor  Beds  ofThdips,  BanunctduseSf^c, —  Sir,  The  kind  of 
awning  of  which  I  now  send  you  a  sketch  (^g.  24.)  and  description  is 


quite  a  cheap  one,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Lancashire  tulip-growers.  It 
consists  of  a  few  uprights  and  rafters,  and  a  piece  of  canvass  which  is  fixed  at 
a,  and  extends  to  bb,  A  strong  roller  (c)  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  can- 
vass ;  a  cord  is  fixed  to  the  roof,  under  the  canvass,  and  brought  round  the 
roller  c,  and  over  the  canvass  to  a  pulley  at  (f,  so  that  by  drawing  the  cord 
e,  the  canvass  is  rolled  up  by  the  roller  c.  By  the  use  of  a  similar  cord  on 
the  other  side,  running  in  a  distinct  pulley  at  cf,  either  side  of  the  awning 
may  be  pulled  partly  or  wholly  up,  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  M.  Said,    Lancaster y  Stdi/ard  Street,  Oct,  16.  1830. 

Accommodating  hcdf-hardy  Exotics  to  our  Seasons,  —  Sir,  From  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made  on  early-flowering  plants  placed  against  south  walls, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  (where  fruit  is  not  the  object)  that  we  are  in 
error;  and  that,  instead  of  their  being  planted  against  a  south  wall,  with  the 
idea  of  their  receiving  the  sun  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  thereby 
forwarding  them  unduly,  all  early-flowering  plants  should  be  placed  against 
north  waUs ;  as  it  must  be  quite  clear  to  persons  acquainted  with  such 
plants,  that  the  grand  object  is  to  retard  their  blooming  as  much  as  possible 
until  ihe  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  them  to  expand  without  the 
lii^ili^  of  being  destroyed  by  frost.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
what  I  state,  hsul  that  fine  plant  of  Wistaria  Consequ^^ia  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  been  on  a  north  wall  instead  of  a  south,  the 
bloom  would  not  have  been  destroyed  by  frost,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
Camellias  also  ought  to  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  first  sharp  wind  or  frost  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  blossom. 
I  have  had  a  fine  plant  of  the  striped  camellia  bloom  beautifully  the  last 
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two  seasons  against  a  south  wall ;  but,  what  with  the  cold  at  night  and  the 
sun  in  the  day,  the  flowers  were  not  in  perfection  above  twenty-four  hours. 
So  much  for  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  South  walls  should  only  be 
covered  with  late-flowering  plants,  as  those  are  the  plants  which  require 
to  be  brought  forward.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c..  —  H,  Chroom.  Walworth^ 
AprU  12. 1831. 

Method  ofprolonghtg  the  Flowering  Season  of  Border  Flowers,  —  Lupines, 
yellow,  large  blue,  small  blue,  white,  and  straw-coloured.  For  all  these 
the  same  mode  of  culture  will  suffice.  The  seed  should  be  sown  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  March,  in  pots,  size  32,  or  larger,  and  not  too  thic)dy. 
When  the  young  plants  crowd  each  other,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
cut  off  the  tap  root  of  each.  They  may  then  be  either  potted  or  planted 
in  the  open  ground  at  pleasure.  The  only  further  culture  they  require 
is  weeding,  watering,  and  cutting  off*  the  flower-stalks  aslsoon  as  the 
petals  drop  off.  By  this  means  the  plant  will  not  waste  its  strength  in 
forming  seed;  fresh  shoots  will  continually  grow;  and  the  same  plant  will 
be  in  full  bloom  from  June  to  October. 

Pelargoniums,  The  flower-stalks  should  be  cut  ofl^,  as  recommended  for 
the  lupine ;  which  will  very  much  lengthen  their  time  of  flowering,  and 
greatly  conduce  to  the  vigour  and  neat  look  of  the  plants.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  dahlia,  scabious,  rose-campion,  and,  indeed,  of  all  sorts  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Georginas,  The  roots  of  the  georgina  should  be  planted  in  pots  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and,  if  possible,  placed  under  a  hancl-glass,  or  in  a 
frame.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  border,  about  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  compost  for  them  should  be  three  fourths  sand ;  and  but  little  water 
should  be  given  them,  otherwise  they  will  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  be 
destroyed  by  the  frost  before  they  can  bloom.  It  may  be  as  well  to  plunge 
pot  and  all  into  the  ground. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  my  mode  of 
culture  is  cutting  ofi'the  flower-stalks  as  the  petEds  drop.  I  must  beg  also 
to  remind  the  London  horticulturist  of  the  great  benefits  of  using  a 
garden  engine  to  wash  off  the  soot.  —  Mattheus  Sylvaticus,   April,  1828. 

The  Dividivi  (CasalpinisL  Coridria), — In  the  month  of  June,  1829,  I  sent 
seeds  of  this  plant  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  I  have  lately  been  gratified  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M'Fadyen,  the  scientific  ex-director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Jamaica,  dated  the  3d  of  September,  1831,  from  which  the  following 
extract  will  be  satisfactory :  —  ''In  several  situations  we  have  succeeded 
in  raising  the  plant  from  the  seeds  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  us 
(viz.  in  1829).  I  have  two  very  healthy  plants  at  Hope  Estate,  one  of 
which  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and  the  other  is  preparing ;  so  that  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  scale.  Like  its  congener,  the  C.  pulcherrima  (Barba- 
does  flower-fence,  or  doodle-doo),  it  would  appear  to  be  adapted  to  flourish 
in  the  hottest  and  most  parched  of  our  plains."  This  opinion  perfectly 
tallies  with  the  account  I  lately  received  from  Carthagena,  and  shows  more 
strongly  the  immense  value  of  its  introduction  into  our  colonies ;  while 
his  account  fixes  the  age  at  which  seedling  plants  begin  to  flower,  at  about 
two  years,  or  perhaps  thirty  months  upon  an  average :  the  fact  deserves  to 
be  recorded  in  your  Magazine  for  general  information.  The  pods  of  this 
tree,  besides  their  utility  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  galls,  are  greedily  devoured  by  cattle ;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
furnish  a  valuable  provender  for  them.  The  mean  produce  of  tannin 
from  60  grains,  as  deduced  from  the  results  of  two  experiments,  is  6*625 
grains ;  while  the  mean  produce  of  60  grains  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls  was 
only  4*625.  Hence,  taking  SOs,  per  cwt.,  or  80/.  per  ton,  as  the  mean 
value  of  galls  (estimated  from  the  prices  in  the  Prices  Current),  the  par  of 
value  of  a  ton  of  dividivi  may  be  found  by  the  following  proportion :  — 
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As  4*625  :  6*625  : :  80  :  115*2433,  or  115/.  4«.  10^.  sterlii^;  a  price 
which,  taking  the  mean  annual  produce  at  30  lbs.  each  ton,  and  allowing 
222  tons  to  the  acre,  gives  a  total  produce  of  2*97322  tOQS,  worth  at  the 
par  of  value,  342*643/.,  or  342/.  12«.  10^</.:  a  return  from  gro^nd  not 
otherwise  worth  6^^.  per  acre,  which  does  not  yield  in  amount  to  that  of 
sugar,  without  a  twentieth  of  its  expense  and  hazards.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.—  WUliam  Hamilton.     Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  October  20.  1831. 

QdctecB. — Our  collections  are  now,  by  the  zeal  of  the  botanists  in  the 
New  World,  beginning  to  be  well  stocked  with  the  species  of  this  curious 
and  highly  interesting  family.  At  one  time,  the  hotter  parts  of  that  vast 
continent  were  alone  supposed  to  afibrd  them :  but  from  the  latitude  of 
Mendoza  (33°  S.),  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Dr.  Gillies  has  supplied  the  Glasgow  and  other  botanic  gardens  with 
no  less  than  twenty-two  species ;  all  gathered  within  the  distance  of  a 
morning's  ride  from  that  city ;  while  in  North  America,  Messrs.  Douglas, 
and  Drummond  met  with  cactuses  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  50°,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains:  whereas.  Professor  Schouw  has  scarcely  ex- 
tended the  region  of  the  tribe  beyond  the  tropics.  (Dr.  Hooker,  in  Cur^ 
ikit  Botanical  Magaxinefor  October,  1831,  tab.  3107.) 

Brugnidwn&  suaveolens.  —  Sir,  Having  seen  in  your  late  Magazine  an 
account  of  the  Datura  arbdrea,  now  called  Brugminssa  suaveolens,  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  you  some  further  account  of  that  most  magnificent 
plant.  I  planted  one  three  years  ago,  within  a  pit  in  a  lofi^  conservatory, 
which  grew  most  rapidly,  and  bloomed  the  second  year :  it  increased  m 
growth,  and  in  the  third  year  it  kept  in  bloom  till  winter ;  and  my  gar- 
dener picked  up  the  flowers  that  fell  nrom  it,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred 
and  seventeen.  It  has  still  several  buds  on  it,  ready  to  bloom  when  spring 
advances.  This  beautifiil  plant  is  fit  only  for  a  pit  in  the  conservatory ; 
being  of  too  luxuriant  and  rapid  a  growth  for  a  garden  pot,  in  which  it  will 
never  blossom  to  advantage.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and,  when 
visited  by  night,  the  sweet  perfume  which  its  blossoms  emit  is  mghly  grateful. 
—  R.  C.  H.    Stourhead,  Feb.  1831. 

Georgmas,  their  sportive  Variation  in  Colour  from  Seeds.  -^  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  Mr.  Lord,  florist  and  seedsman.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sowed  seeds 
of  Douglas's  augusta,  which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  is  of  a  shaded 
rosy  colour.  From  these  seeds  plants  arose,  which,  on  blooming  in 
September  and  October  last,  displayed  respectively  the  following  colours : 
striped  red,  dark  crimson,  dark  lilac,  rose,  light  crimson,  shaded  crimson, 
light  scarlet,  purple,  maroon  (?),  bright  crimson,  salmon-coloured,  dark  red, 
one  of  a  very  dark  colour  something  like  pulla,  and  one  of  the  same  colour 
as  mutibilis.  From  scarlet  turban  Mr.  Lord  has  raised  several  different 
shades  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  lilac ;  and  one  plant  with  blossoms  of  a  red 
colour.  From  cocclnea  superba  he  has  raised  a  crimson,  purple,  red,  scar- 
let, orange  scarlet,  light  lilac,  and  a  dark  crimson.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Hard- 
wicke,  close  by  (raiser  of  those  superb  georginas,  Barrett's  Susanna,  and 
Barrett's  King*),  has  informed  me  that  he  has  seen  several  geoi^inas,  raised 
firom  one  he^  of  seed,  and  that  of  these  seedlings  part  h^  white  flowers, 
the  remainder  yellow  flowers.  The  grower  would  not  inform  him  from 
which  particular  variety  they  were  raised.  —  Henty  Turner.  Botanic  Gar" 
den.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  October  1.  1831. 

Sportiveness  of  the  Species  ofSalpiglossis, —  Dr.  Graham  observes  (Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct.  1831,  p.  377.) :  —  "I  mentioned, 
in  May,  the  confusion  into  which  the  species,  or  supposed  species,  of  Cal- 
ceolaria were  falling,  by  the  multiplication  of  mules  m  cultivation.  Another 
South  American  genus  [Salpigldssis]  has  run  wild  from  another  cause. 
Salpiglossis  seems  to  require  no  admixture  of  pollen  to  produce  great 
variety  of  form  :  it  sports  into  many  shapes  and  colours  firom  mere  insta- 
bility of  character.  I  now  entertain  no  doubt  that  we  have  but  one  species 
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in  cultiYfttion.  I  have  now  (June,  1831)  flowering  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  many  seedling  plants  from  S.  atropurpi^rea,  which  are  precisely 
S.  stramfnea,  though  the  size  of  the  flower  varies  in  the  different  specimens. 
I  have  also  seedling  plants  of  S.  plcta,  in  some  of  which  the  corolm,  though 
perfect,  is  not  above  a  quarter  of^  an  inch  long,  and  pure  white ;  in  others, 
the  corolla  never  appears  at  all ;  yet,  both  last  year  and  this,  specimens  of 
this  description  have  produced  abundance  of  seeds.  I  hope  these  blunders 
are  excusable  on  the  first  introduction  of  a  little-known  genus  into  cul- 
tivation, as  I  myself  contributed  to  the  confusion ;  but  the  persevering  in 
them  would  be  without  apologv.  I  learn  from  my  accurate  firiend  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  that  the  forms  in  Salpigl6ssis  vary  greatly  in  their  wild  state." 

The  case  of  seeds  being  duly  produced  from  blossoms  which  have  been 
abortive  in  corollas,  has  been  long  exemplified  in  Tiola  odor^ta,  and  V, 
hlrta ;  although  in  these  it  usually  occurs  during  the  summer,  and  perhaps 
autumn,  afler  their  proper  season  of  blooming,  namely,  the  spring.  Da- 
tura TdtulahaA  also  been  witnessed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creed,  a  gentleman  in 
Norfolk  or  Suflblk,  to  bear  iapetalous  blossoms,  which  were,  nevertheless, 
duly  productive  of  seeds. 

AlUiough  the  sportiveness  of  the  salpiglossises  above  named  is  considered 
not  to  have  arisen  from  one  kind  having  impregnated  another,  that  new 
kinds  may  be  generated  by  cross-impregnation  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  SalpiglBssis  Barclayana,  mentioned  Vol.  VII.  p.  597.  as  a  hybrid 
from  seeds  of  S.  picta  which  had  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of 
S.  atropurpureaJ  —  J,  D, 

Addiihnal  Hybrid  Calceolarias. -^TroieasoT  Graham,  in  his  description 
of  the  new  Calceolaria  angustifldra  (not  angustifdlia),  published  t.  3094.  in 
the  Au^st  number  of  Curtiii  Botanical  Magazine,  exhibits  his  reasons 
for  considering  C.  angustifldra  a  species;  and  that  it  is  not  a  British  hybrid 
he  proves  circumstantially.  To  these  reasons  and  remarks  he  adds  :— 
**  Still  a  continued  experience  of  the  tendency  to  produce  hybrids  which 
this  genus  possesses,  renders  me  more  and  more  sceptical  about  the  title 
whicn  very  appreciable  varieties  of  form  have  to  be  considered  specifically 
distinct.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joumaly  I 
noticed  some  mule  plants  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Gardner,  at  Gran- 
ton,  near  Edinburgh,  by  artificially  impregnating  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guishable kinds  of  Calceolaria.  Since  that  time,  the  same  cultivator  has 
obtained  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  and  blended  different  species  into  one 
another,  through  an  infinity  of  gradations." 

In  our  Vol.  VI.  p.  493, 494.,  an  extract  from  Professor  Graham's  com- 
munication to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  is  given ;  in  which  the 
hybrid  calceolarias  there  noticed  are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  "  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, gardener  to  Lord  President  Hope,  at  Granton."  Whether  the  hy- 
brids above  alluded  to,  through  some  mistake  in  the  names  of  the  parties, 
be  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  493.  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell,  nor  does  it  much  matter.  If  they  be  identical,  one  interesting  fact 
remains,  namely,  that,  subse<}uently  to  the  notice  referred  to,  additional 
hybrids  have  been  originated  m  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  To  these,  for 
the  sake  of  conspectiveness, maybe  added  the  hybrid  mentioned  in  p. 5 10. 
of  Volume  VII.  At  the  show,  July  5.,  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Miss  Martineau  exhibited  **  a  Calceolaria  raised  from  seed  of  C. 
Fothergilli,  fertilised  by  C.  corymbdsa."  At  the  exhibition  on  June  21., 
Mr.  James  Young  produced  ^  some  fine  specimens  of  hybrid  calceolarias." 
Of  these  report  has  more  than  once  reached  us,  and  attested  them  most 
beautiful ;  but  an  advertisement  in  our  August  Number  informs  us  that  the 
majority  of  these  are  identical  with  those  above  named,  Messrs.  Young 
having  **  become  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  fine  hybrid  calceolarias 
raised  in  Scotland,  and  partly  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
Vol.  .VI.  p.  494."    Of  these  Messrs.  Young  offer  five  distinct  varieties,  a 
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phint  of  each,  and  a  plaitt  of  Calceol^a  Ydfingn,  for  two  guineas.     C. 

Young»  k  a  hybrid  of  great  magnificence,  and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 

BegUtet  for  October  (1831),  tab.  1448.,  whence  we  learn,  *'  it  was  raised 

.last  year  from  [seed  of]  a  plant  of  C.  arachno$dea  impregnated  with  C.  co- 

-  rymbosa."  Its  blossoms  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  C.  corymbosa,  their 
.ground-colour  yellow,  with  a  large  deep  purple  spot  upon  the  centre  of 
'each  inflated  slipper  or  lip ;  creating  a  contrast,  by  the  vivid  richness  of  the 
^colours,  that  is  singularly  striking  and  beautiful.  C.  Youngn  in  habit 
appears. to  assimilate  closely  to  C.  corymbosa,  and  to  have  obtained  little 
or  none  of  the  caulescence  of  its  female  parent,  C.  arachnoidea.  The  Bo- 
tanical Register  contains  the  following  du*ections  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  superb  C.  Youngn: — **  It  grows  freely  in  rich  soil,  and  is 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  requires  an  airy  situation  in  the 
green-house  throughout  the  winter.  Earlvin  the  spring,  care  should  be 
taken  to  observe  the  progress  of  its  growth,  so  as  always  to  give  it  ample 
pot-room,  shifting  it  as  soon  as  its  roots  reach-  the  outside ;  by  which  means 
much  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  an  astonishing  abundance  of  flowers,  are 
insured.  But  the  greatest  display  of  its  beauty  is  to  be  obtained  by  plant- 
ing it  (in  rich  soil)  in  the  open  border,  in  May,  where  it  wi^l  uninterrupt- 
edly increase  in  strength  and  splendour  until  October." 

The  height  of  the  specimen  figured  is  not  stated ;  but,  from  a  friend  who 
saw  a  plant  in  blossom,  we  have  learned  it  was  2  ft,  or  more  in  height.  It 
will  be  seen  (in  p.  509.  of  Volume  VII.)  that  Messrs.  Young  have  suc- 

-  ceeded  in  growing  C.  corymbosa  itself  to  the  height  of  3  fl.,  by  treating 
'it  with  manured  water;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  same  means,  C. 

*  Youngn  even  may  be  so  invigorated  and  magnified  as  to  farther  enhance  its 
■  excellence.  Besides  the  hybrid  calceolarias  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Dennis 
has  raised  one  or  two ;  and  we  have  heard  that  there  are  others  about.  W,e 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  accounts  of  them. 

"  For  a  long  time  pProfessor  Lindley  remarks.  Bat,  Begistery  1. 1454 J 
'the  only  colours  that  were  known  to  exist  in  calceolarias  were  yellow  or 
orange.  The  first  purple  kind  that  was  raised,  C.  purpurea,  is  a  plant  so 
[impatient  of  cultivation,  that  it  still  remains  extremely  scarce;  but  C. 
arachnofdea  [the  second  purple  one,  and  which  is  almost  hardy]  is  not  only 
a  common  ornament  of  all  choice  gardens,  but  has  become  the  parent  of 
many  very  remarkable  hybrids." 

Oi3  the  culture  of  the  shrubby  calceolarias,  it  is  needless  to  remark  their 

*  affection  for  a  warm  humid  atmosphere.  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges  of  Valp^- 
[  raiso,  collector  and  vender  of  the  productions  of  nature  there,  in  his  first 

letter  theUce,  a  few  years  since,  remarked  that  in  his  earliest  rambles  he 
^  found  the  shrubby  calceolarias  thriving  and  luxuriating  in  damp  situations 
.  at  the  bases  of  the  hills  about  Valparaiso.  —  J.  D, 

Narcissinean  Plants  having  been  long  peculiar  objects  of  my  attention, 

*  and  having,  under  the  auspices  of  my  employers,  Messrs.  Young,  been  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  form  an  extensive  collection  of  these  precocious  ai\d 

;  fragrant  beauties ;  and  as  among  them  exist  new  and  noble  species,  amply 
testified  in  the  recent  monograph  of  my  learned  friend  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq., 
'  (a  second  edition  of  which  is  just  published  with  an  English  preface,  em- 
bracing a  historical  view  of  the  tribe  and  a  detailed  mode  of  culture, 
diereby  rendering  it  the  fullest  and  best  account  that  has  hitherto  appeared,) 
I  hereunder  append  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  rarer  or  more  interesting 
kinds,  which  yielded  their  flowers  in  fine  strength  and  consequent  beauty 
during  the  past  season :  — 

A'jajr  Sal.  and  Haw.  A^jajr  Sal.  and  Haw. 

nanus  Haw.  c^muus  p  fl6re  pleno. 

Albicans  Haw,  serratus  y  radians  Haw, 

tortu6sus  Haw,  lobularis  Haw, 

cemuus  Haw,  /3  ?  amplicor6na  Haw, 
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«A\jar  Sal.  and  Haw.  Ganymedet  Sal.  and  Ha«r.-< 

dunbricus  Maw.  c6iicolor  Haw. 

rndximus  Haw,  stridtulus  Haw. 

The  subgenera  (for  sudi  atone  do  I  eBteem  ^em)  VUm,  OMopaeiei, 
Diomedef,  and  Tros,  are  certainly  the  most  tare  aad  hemdSjA  of  thdr 
numerous  affinities.  They  succeed  best  (particularly  Oanymedes)  in  « 
pure  loamy  soil  in  an  open  but  warm  situation.  The  two  species  of  Ga- 
nymedex  cited  above  flowered  with  more  than  ordinary  yigour,  and  are  now 
very  promising  for  the  subsequent  developement  of  their  graceful  forms. 

Diomedef  Haw.  Hermion^  Sal.  and  Haw. 

Macl^a}^*  Penny.  Inscren^ta  Haw. 

Sabint  Fenny.  perldtea  Haw, 

Tt6s  Haw.  lactfcolor  Haw. 

poculif6rmis  Haw.  crispicordna  Haw. 

galanthif^lius  Haw.  Helena  Haw. 

Queltttz  Sal.  and  Haw.  gracilis  Haw. 

semipartita  Haw.  Narcissus  L.  Sal.  and  Haw. 

Phil6gyne  Sal.  and  Haiv.  omatus  Haw. 

heminalis  Haw.  fi  plu- 
riflora  Haw. 

"With  your  permission,  after  the  ensuing  flowering  season,  I  shall  trans- 
mit for  your  valuable  work  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  species  and 
varieties,  probably  amounting  to  upwards  of  150,  cultivated  here;  widi 
^some  observations  on  the  validity  of  the  species,  and  more  extendecl 
directions  for  their  successful  cultivation.  -^  George  Penny,  A.  L.  S.  (here- 
tofore Alphdy.     Epsom  Nursery,,  Dec^  19.  1831. 

Perfect  Seeds  and  CtUture  of  hdtkyrm  grandi/ldrus,  —  Sir,  Having  trained 
the  magnificent  pea,  the  2/&thyrus  grandifldrus,  against  a  wall  with  a  south 
aspect,  in  the  expectation  that  such  treatment  would  conduce  towards 
perfecting  its  seed  pods,  an  occurrence  rarely,  if  by  any  chance,  I  am  told, 
ever  happening  in  this  country,  I  have  to  state,  that,  although  the  plant 
grew  most  vigorously,  attained  the  he^ht  of  9  ft.  and  upwards,  and  was 
covered  by  a  profusion  of  fine  bold  flowers,  still  there  was  no  appearance 
of  fructification  going  on.  The  blossoms,  after  a  certain  time,  withered, 
dropped  from  their  flower-stalks,  and  carried  the  germ,  &c.,  along  with 
them.  On  examining  the  flowers,  I  found  the  keel  to  all  of  them  ^o  be  con- 
siderably distorted  at  the  part  which  protects  the  stigma ;  so  much  so,  as 
to  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  pollen  beii^  brought  into  action, 
towards  perfecting  the  fructification  of  the  embryo  pod.  I  introduced  the 
point  of  a  knitting  needle  into  the  opening  of  the  keel,  and  slightly  pressed 
upon  the  underside  of  the  flower  till  the  stigma  and  anthers  protruded ; 
and  at  this  point,  provided  the  flower  was  sufficiently  mature,  J  found  the 
anthers  to  discharge  the  pollen  pretty  freely.  When  this  took  place,  I 
withdrew  the  needle,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  greatest  part  of 
the  flowers  so  treated  leave  healthy  germs  behind,  firmly  fixed  to  their 
respective  flower-stalks :  and  from  their  present  progressive  appearance,  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  perfect  ripened  pods  this  season.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  G.  C,     Mashani,  Yorkshire,  Jttly  11.  1831. 

A  sketch  of  the  pods,  exhibiting  their  promising  appearance  on  the  11th 
of  July,  accompanied  this  our  correspondent's  obliging  communication. 
We  omit  the  sketch,  as  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  most 
forward  pod  was  3  in.  long,  and  of  an  elegant  figure.  We  have,  how- 
ever, previously  known  of  three  pods  being  produced  in  a  natural  way  by 
plants  of  this  superb  pea ;  but  are,  as  our  readers  will  be,  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  pointing  out  a  means  by  which  they  can,  by  a  little  arti- 
ficial aid,  be  so  readily  obtained.  Its  barrenness  in  seeds  is,  however,  less 
a  matter  of  regret,  in  consequence  of  its  numerous,  spreading,  sprouting, 
subterraneous  suckers,  by  which  it  can  be  speedily  multiplied  to  any  extent. 
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Smith,  and  probably  other  writers  also,  seem  to  consider  it  almost  an  axioni 
that  those  plants  which  increase  numerously  at  the  root  are  more  or  les^ 
barren  in  seeds ;  and  this  view  has  many  facts  to  support  it,  and  seems 
consistent  with  our  usual  experience  in  physiology,  where  we  witness  that 
a  particular  appropriation  of  energies  to  one  part  of  a  plant  leaves  the 
other  parts  impoverished;  a  doctrine  very  familiar  to  the  cultivators  of 
fruit. .  The  view  also  harmonises  with  a  beautiful  economy  frequently  ol>: 
servable  in  nature,  which,  while  it  effects  all  needful  ends,  does  nothing 
superfluous. 

We  will  name  two  illustrative  instances,  to  set  our  young  friends  think? 
ing.  Nasturtium  sylvestre,  which  increases  abundantly  by  its  suckers,  has 
its  seeds  "  very  sparingly  perfected ; "  and  JSf,  amphfbium,  a  plant  increasing 
at  its  roots  most  prodigiously,  has  its  seed-pods  usually  small  and  abortive. 
We  have  cited  these  instances  from  Smith's  English  FhrOy  but  could  supply 
some  from  our  own  observation.  Smith,  in  his  English  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  195., 
says  of  the  JNTasturtium  amphibium,  *'  This  plant  is  noticed  by  the  cele- 
brated M.  Chateaubriand,  m  his  account  of  England,  for  its  wonderful 
powers  of  increase  by  root.  He  observed  it  in  the  river  near  Beccles 
[Suflblkj,  where  he  long  resided  as  an  emigrant;  and  his  rather  florid 
description  has  excited  wonder  and  curiosity  in  many,  who  daily,  perhaps, 
pass  over  without  regard  several  no  less  interesting  works  of  their  Creator. 

Instances  not  a  few,  refractory  to  the  above  view,  can  also  be  cited :  as 
one,  we  may  name  the  strawberry,  which  increases  numerously  by  its  pro- 
liferous stolones,  and  also  plentifullv  by  seeds.  It  applies  strictly,  never- 
theless, in  the  case  of  annual  and  biennial  plants,  which,  being  devoid  of 
all  radical  means  of  increase,  have  this  defect  compensated  by  their  astonish- 
ing seminal  fecundity.  The  Canterbury  bell-flower,  Virginian  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  annual  sunflower,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Some  plants  which  produce  splendid  flowers  are  more  or  less  difficult 
of  cultivation.  Not  so  Xathyrus  grandifldrus.  Almost  the  only  condition 
on  which  its  ^perfect  success  depends  is  early  removal.  This  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  ever  the  herbage  begins  to  turn  yellow,  which  is  at 
the  close  of  August,  when  the  plant  is  at  rest.  Removed  at  this  time, 
autumnal  growth  has  the  good  effect  of  so  establishing  it,  as  to  enable  it 
both  to  resist  the  winter's  frost,  and  to  blossom  the  succeeding  summer. 
"Wfien  removed,  as  it  usually  is,  at  any  time  between  February  and  May, 
it  receives  such  a  check  to  its  growth,  which  is  then  going  on,  that  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  summers  are  gone  before  it  acquires  sufficient  vigour 
to  blossom.  —  J,  D, 

Horticulture. 

Mr.  Seymour's  System  of  training  Peach  and  Nectarine  Drees,  (Vol.  I.  p.  130. 
and  Vol.  II.  p.  295.)  — We  have  been  favoured  with  two  communications  on 
this  method  of  training  the  peach,  &c. ;  and  an  account  of  the  trees  under 
Mr.  Seymour's  own  management,  as  they  appeared  last  summer.  *'  It  is 
impossible,"  says  the  writer,  ''for  the  pen  to  do  the  trees  justice ;  nothing 
but  a  personal  view  can  suffice.  The  iiealth  and  regularity,  die  profusion 
of  flowers  which  covered  the  mother  branches  from  the  stem  to  the 
extremities,  were  truly  astonishing.  One  tree,  a  Bourdine  peach,  attracted 
particular  notice;  it  extended  47  fl.  on  a  10ft.  wall,  and  its  branches  were 
literally  covered  with  bloom  on  every  part.  Since  the  time  I  saw  it,  I  have 
understood  from  Mr.  Seymour  that  he  has  thinned  off  from  this  tree  3540 
green  fruit,  leaving  an  ample  crop  to  come  to  perfection.  As  the  process 
£a8  already  been  described  in  your  Magazine,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat  it  here;  but  I  may  add  that  it  is  entirely  Mr.  Seymour's  own,  he 
never  having  had  a  hint,  verbal  or  written,  on  the  method,  from  any 
one.  The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
said  to  be  trained  according  to  Mr.  Sej^mour's  system,  is  not  a  fair  speci- 
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inen  of  his  management,  nor  is  it  a  suitable  tree  to  receive  it.  The  main 
branches  are  not  placed  near  enough  at  bottom,  and  the  stem  is  too  long ; 
so  that  this  tree  will  always  remain  out  of  due  form.  There  are  maiden 
trees  planted  and  intended  for  Mr.  Seymour's  method,  with  which  they  may. 
succeed,  especially  if  they  attend  to  laying  in  the  young  shoots  in  proper 
time.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  person  charged  with  the  execution 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of,  and  much  approves,  the  system."  Though 
this  method  of  training  the  peach,  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  mother^ 
branch-trqming  of  the  French  gardeners,  described  in  various  horticultural 
works  published  in  that  kingdom,  and. particularly  by  Mr.  Smith  in  die 
lyansactiofu  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society;  yet  originality  cannot 
be  denied  Mr.  Seymour  in  his  earh  stopping  the  summer  shoots  intended 
to  bear  fruit  the  following  year.  His  practice  in  this  is  entirely  new,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  called  the  spur-bearing,  with  as  much  propriety  as  it  has. 
been  called  the  mother^anch-bearing,  system.  —  J.  M. 

Destroi/ing  the  Apple  Bug  (^A'phis  lanigera),  — I  have  found  oil  and  soot 
well  mixed  together  and  rubbed  in  with  a  brush,  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
A^his  lanig^ra  on  apple  trees :  for  though  it  has  appeared  again  on  the 
same  tree,  it  has  never  attacked  the  same  parts  which  had  been  once  well 
saturated  with  the  mixture.  — J7.  B,    Sept,  6.  1831. 

Hardihood  of  hybrid  Melons,  ^c,  —  Sir,  My  purpose  now  is  to  afS>rd  yoir 
another  instance  of  the  greater  hardihood  of  newly  orieinat^d  hybrids,  ia 
corroboration  of  your  remark  (Vol.  VIL  p.  696.);  but  fhave  rather  attri- 
buted their  ability  to  resist  unfavourable  circumstances  to  the  greater  degree 
of  vigour  observable,  than  to  any  specific  hardihood  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  I  do  not  consider  that  they  will  retain  the  property  afler  being 
frequently  reproduced  from  seed,  uninfluenced  anew  by  foreign  fecundation. 
I  have  this  summer  met  with  better  success  in  my  cultivation  of  melons,  in 
an  unprotected  state,  from  the  seeds  of-  hybrids  obtained  by  cross  impreg- 
nation the  season  previous,  than  with  old  varieties.  The  offspring  of  thre^ 
different  hybridisations  (one  more  especially,  of  which,  the  parents  were  the 
two  most  dissimilar  varieties  I  could  select)  each  yielded  more  ample  and 
finer  produce  than  any  one  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  established 
varieties,  under  no  other  dissimilar  circumstances  than  that  some  of  the 
latter  were  raised  from  older  seed.  I  send  you  copies  of  two  letters 
received  from  the  secretary  to  our  Horticultural  Society,  in  allusion  to  a 
melon  I  had  sent  him,  which  was  raised  from  seed,  and  grown  throughout 
in  the  open  air  and  comiqon  ground.  The  second  letter  was  written  in 
consequence  of  my  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity,  and  intimating 
that  he  had  been  lavish  of  his  praise  merely  to  yield  me  gratification. 

• 

'     '  "  Worcester,  Sept,  27. 

<*  SvCt  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  melon  seed,  as.  requested,  and  to  state  that  the  melon 
which  you  kindiv  presented  me  was  by  far  the  finest-flayoured  I  ev»  eat,  and  this  was  the  opi. 
nion  of  others  who  tasted  it.    I  consider  it  fiur  superior  to  those  grown  by  heat    Yours,  &c. 

"  To  J.  a  K.,  Esq.  J.  Etans." 

"  Worcester,  OcL  1. 

"  Sir,  The  colour' of  the  me1<m  was  deep  orange ;  and  I  assure  you  that  what  I  sud  respecting 

its  flavour  was  not  exaggerated ;  especially  when  I  inform  vou  that  a  person  who  had  frequently 

tasted  melons  grown  in  pits,  &c.,  out  would  never  partake  of  them,  nevertheless  eat  plefr. 

tiAUly  of  the  one  you  favoured  me  with,  and  said  it  was-  fiir  superior  to  any  he  had  ever  tasted. 

«•  Yours,  ftc. 
«•  To  J.  C.  K-,  Esq.  J.  EvAim.** 

-  The  melon  in  question  weighed  2)lbs. ;  the  largest  of  that  sort  weighed 
a  quarter  more ;  but  of  other  hybrids  I  cut  one  5lbs.  12oz. ;  and  yet  others, 
with  the  assistance  only  of  a  garden  hand-glass,  attained  to  41bs.,  5lbs.,  and 
even  61bs.  On  reference  to  the  account  of  the  meeting  for  September, 
you  will  note  that  I  there  received  two  prizes  for  such.  (Seep.  121.)  I 
will  next  year,  provided  I  am  equally  fortunate,  send  you  a  fruit,  to  enable 
you  to  judjse  for  yourself.  Some  that  I  eat  myself  were  equal  to  the  best 
produce  of  my  frames  ripened  in  July  and  August;  which  latter,  all  who 
tasted,  and,  among  others,  an  Eastern  traveller,  avowed  they  had  never 
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teea  exceeded.  I  might  -add  that  the  fruiterers  were  wiUiq^  to  gire  the . 
market  price  for  the  Bruit  thus  grown  in  the  open  air.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &e. ; 
—  J,  C.  K,    Levant  Lodge,  near  Worcester,  Dec,  1831. 

Purple  Egg  Plant, — This  seems  to  be  the  only  variety  cultivated  abroad 
for  culinary  purposes,  I  have  never  once  observed  even  a  solitan^  speci- 
men In  any  of  the  markets  of  Italy  of  the  white  variety,  and  yet  I  do  not 
perceive  why.  the  latter  should  not  be  as  good  as  the  former.  It  is  dressed 
precisely  similar  to  **  vegetable  marrow."  A  celebrated  traveller  informed  - 
me  that  he  was  once  present  at  an  Oriental  entertainment,  where  agroXving . 
*>^gg  plant  was  introduced :  and  the  fruit,  pendent  from  the  tree,  had  under- 
gone various  culinary  processes,  by  the  dexterous  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese ; 
8ome  were  boiled,  others  roasted,  &c. — J.  Murrav,    August,  1830. 

Culture  of  the  Tomatoes  (Lvcopersica,) — ^I  do  not  tnink  the  tomato,  or  love- . 
sipple,  is  so  much  cultivated  in  this  country  as  it  deserves ;  in  some  places' 
possibly  It  may  never  ripen  thoroughly,  but  even  in  an  unripe  atate  it  makes, 
^n  excellent  sauce,  like  apples  or  gooseberries,  for  roast  meat,  such  as  pork 
or  goose,  its  acidity  being  more  pleasing  than  that  of  apples;  and,  when  fully 
ripe,  tomatoes  make  an  excellent  store  sauce,  for  whicn  I  send  you  a  receipt 
(v  ol.  Vn.  p.  698.),  and  I  think  they  might  foe  found  to  keep  as  well  as 
some  other  of  our  more  delicate  fruits.     They  grow  easily,  after  being' 
raised  in  a  hot-bed ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  odour  of  their  leaves,  do  not 
8p  much  attract  that  ^reat  enemy  of  our  transplanted  seedlings,  the  slug^. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  too,  that  they  will  only  thrive  in  this  pountry. 
against  a  wall :  they  are  better  away  from  fruit  walls,  the  trees  of  whlc^, 
they  materially  injure,  and  will  thrive  as  well,  when  transplanted  oji  a  cqm-^ 
mon  bed^  straggling  in  their  devious  com'se  like  vegetable  marrows,  oxi  any 
other  of  the  gourd  tribe.     Indeed,  they  may  extend  to  any  length,  fronv 
their  propensity  to  strike  root  at  every  joint;  and  I  have,  even  in  the. 
confined  limits  which  I  could  afford  them  in  my  o,wa  scanty  garden,^ 
gathered  as  many  as  a  peck  in  a  morning, 

Having  mentioned  the  slug  as  the  great  enemy  of  our  gardens^  I  will, 
just  hmt  at  the  mode  I  take  to  destroy  them,  and  which  I  have  found  very. 
Effectual ;  of  course,  such  a  plan  is  hardly  available  any  where  but  in  a^ 
small  garden,  except  by  broaq-cast,  which  is  not  so  certain  in  its  results. 
Every  morning  ana  eveqing,  or  after  rain,  I  send  a  boy  round  the  different, 
larders  and  beds  with  a  small  bowl  of  salt,  a  few  ^ains  of  which  he  drops, 
pn  every  slu£  he  ^nds ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  evil  is  effected,.  Xnc  abqye  fasciculus  of 
hints  is  much  at  your  service,  t-  j^.  £,  Septy6,  1831. 

The  Scarlet-runner  J^dneyhean.  wa^  a  perennial  plant,  in  my  father's 
garden  atKitwell  House,  Worcestershire^^ in  1810,  1811,and  1812.  Wha^ 
became  of  it  afterwards  I  dp  not  know,  as  we  then  left  the  place,  aiid  let^ 
it  for  some  years.  —  J,  W^  L,    JSai/swater^  August  25,  1831. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  a  Perennial, ^^  Sir,  Since  you  published  the  instances^ 
in  Vol.  VII.  p.  485,,  I  have  discovered  another.  Mr.  Stephen  Watts,  Ken-, 
sington  Gravel  Pits^ about  eight  years  ago  witnessed  it^  as  well  as  many  of  his 
neighbours.  His  garden  is  boi^ded  on  the  west  by  the  blank  back  of  a 
house,  which  fronts  the  other  way;,  consequently,  the  wall,  which  is  20ft. 
high,  presents  its  eastern  face  to  his  garden.  Along  this  face,  at  a  few  inches 
from  its  base,  he  planted  a  row  of  scarlet  runners;  the  haulm,  herbage, &c. 
resulting  from  wmch  were  not  displaced  till  the  following  spring.  The  man 
Mr.  Watts  employed  in  digging  the  ground  left,  by  accident  or  sloven- 
liness, three  root-stocks  of  die  scarlet  runner  less  disturbed  than  the  rest, 
tor  three  grew  again  in  thj^  second  year.  Of  these  three,  two  were  fair 
plants,  not  much  exceeding,  in  si^e  a  strong  plaqt  in  its  ^st  year's  growth.; 
but  the  third  plant  was  a  prodigy:  its  branches  spread  oyer  a  space  of  6  ft, 
at  a  few  feet  from  the  ei'ound,  and  then  gradually  tapered  off  as  they 
fended,  and  the  central  one  or  more  of  them  actually  reached  the 
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summit  of  the  20  ft.  wall.  The  outline  figure  of  the  whole  plant  Waaf  that 
of  an  acuminate  cone.  The  curiosity  of  his  neighbours  was  highly  excited 
by  the  marvellous  size  of  the  plant,  and  by  his  frequent  use  of  a  ladder  to 
gather  its  legumes ;  and  when  informed  of  the  plants  being  in  the  second 
year  of  its  growth,  Mr.  Watts  received  liberal  offers  from  several  for  seeds 
of  his  Everlasting  Scarlet  Runner,  as  they  termed  it.  ^ 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  that  the  term  •*  everlasting"  is,  in  other 
instances,  applied  to'  perennials  by  persons  unfamiliar  \i^th  plants.  In  a 
village  in  Cambridgeshire,  known  to  me,  and  possibly  in  the  county  gene-* 
rally,  the  HelLanthus  multifldrus,  a  well  known  perennial,  is  called  the 
Everlasting  Sun-flower:  this  hame,  without  a  question,  bein^  designed  to 
contradistinguish  it  the  more  palpably  from  the  annual  species,  Helidn- 
thus  dnnuus. 

The  power  of  spreading,  and  extensive  growth,  evinced  in  the  dcarlet' 
runner  above,  exceed  every  instance  previously  known  to  me,  and  associate 
instantly  a  recollection  of  the  close  affinity  which  the  genus  Phaseoluf 
bears  to  the  genus  Z)61ichos.  The  power  of  extension  possessed  by  some 
species  of  Dolichos  is  most  prodigious.  I  am,  yours.  Sir,  &c.  —  John 
JDenson,     Bat/swater,  Jviy  31.  1831. 

The  Sea  or  Wild  Cabbage  at  Dover,  —  Sir,  Herewith  I  send  you  some  seed 
of  the  sea  or  wild  cabbage  (Pr&ssica  oleracea  Eng,  Bot,  pi.  637.),  no  doubt 
the  original  parent  of  many  of  our  garden  vegetables.     The  plant,  if  riot' 
rare,  is  yet,  I  believe,  exceedingly  local.     Here  it  is  evidently  indigenous, 
growing  in  the  greatest  profusion  on  the  chalk  clifis,  both  on  the  preci- 
pitous and  accessible  parts ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  else- 
where, save  on  the  cliff  near  the  sea,  immediately  under  the  town  of 
Penzance,  where  it  grows  more  sparingly;   and  in  that  situation  its 
character,  as  a  native  plant,  is  somewhat  more  dubious,  occurring,  as  it 
does  only,  so  far  as  I  observed,  under  the  town ;  a  situation  which  might 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  plant  may  possibly  have  sprung  from  seed 
escaped  fi*om  a  garden.    My  reason  for  sending  you  the  packet  of  seed,  is 
the  hope  that  you,  or  some  of  your  friends,  may  try  (as  I  mean  to  do  my- 
self) what  may  be  the  immediate  effect,  if  any,  produced  on  the  plant  by 
cultivation.     If  (as  ma^  be  expected)  it  be  at  all  improved  by  cultivation, 
or  if  it  remains  just  as  it  is,  it  cannot  but  prove,  I  think,  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  gardens ;  for,  even  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  as  delicious  a  vegetable 
sis  I  ever  eat.    I  shall  perhaps  raise  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  some  of  your 
blue-aproned  readers,  when  I  state  that  I  have  had  the  young  tops  of 
this  wild  cabbage  boiled  and  served  up  at  table  many  times  this  month, 
gathering,  of  course,  onl^  the  very  eyes  or  young  shoots,  and  that  they 
have  afforded  a  more  delicate  dish  of  ve^^etables,  at  least  of  the  cabbage 
kind,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  purchased  m  the  market  at  this  season  of 
the  year.    In  the  spring  they  would  probably  be  still  better,  as  that,  no 
doubt,  must  be  their  proper  season.     The  only  wonder  is  that  the  sea 
cabbage  is  not  greedily  gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  as  well  for  private  use 
ds  for  sale.    But  such  is  human  nature,  that  we  are  ever  apt  to  neglect 
and  despise  whatever  is  common  and  has  always  been  before  our  eyes ; 
and  probably,  had  I  myself  been  a  native  of  this  place,  instead  of  an 
accidental  visiter,  I  might  never  have  thought  of  gathering  the  wild  cab- 
bage for  the  use  of  the  table.     All  the  productions  of  nature,  doubtless, 
have  their  use,  if  we  could  but  discover  it  *,  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  and 
the  turning  of  any  common  thin^  to  good  account,  I  always  consider  as 
a  point  gained.     Such  is  my  opimon  of  the  excellence  of  the  sea  cabbage 
as  a  culinary  vegetable,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  I  think  its  growth 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  its  seed  scattered  on  all  cliffs  and  waste 
places,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  succeed.     I  should  mention,  that  in 
a  native  state  the  wild  cabbage  varies  in  its  foliage  and  general  appearance 
ahnost  as  much  as  the  ordinary  garden  cabbage  (fiffers  urom  the  §ayoy  or 
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the  broccoli)  which  latter^  vegetable  it  much  resembles  in  its  general 
aspect.  Specimens  also  frequently  occur  very  strongly  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour.    Yours,  &c.  —  W.  T.  Bree,    Ihver,  Aug.  29. 1831. 

F.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  use  of  the  sea 
cabbage,  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  is  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dover. 
•^W.T.B: 

The  seed  received  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Charlwood  for  distribution.  — 
Cond. 

Pretfenimg  the  Sprouting  or  Gemmating  of  Store  Otaofu  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  —  Sir,  As  the  season  has  now  arrived  in  which  most  gardeners 
have  already  taken  up  their  store  onions,  or  are  about  to  do  so,  allow  me  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  preventing  that  sprouting  or  germinating  principle  which 
so  often  renders  them  inferior  even  at  an  early  period,  and  almost  mvariably 
useless  at  a  later  one,  as  an  ingredient  in  our  cookery. 

As,  however,  it  is  not  a  plan  of  my  own  suggesting,  but  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  an  old  lady  who  had  seen  it  practised  in  Holland,  it  is  posdble 
it  may  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers ;  though,  as  far  as  my  own  ex* 
perience  extends,  it  is  practised  by  none. ' 

It  is  simply  applying  a  heated  von  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  nozzle  of 
the  onion  whence  the  roots  protrude ;  and  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  no  onions  this  year  on  which  to  try  the  experiment,  they  havmg 
been  swept  from  me  by  some  petty  depredator,  still  I  can  testify  from  my. 
own  previous  experience  that  it  is  an  efficient  mode  of  preserving  them.  «- 
Jr.^.    Sepi.^.\m\. 

An  Alternative  against  the  Club  in  the  Roots  of  the  Afferent  Species  of 
'BriLsnca,  —  The  following  may  probably  prove  of  use  to  some  of  your 
numerous  readers,  who  have  their  crops  of  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  &c. 
annually  destroyed  by  this  as  yet  incurable  disease.  Some  time  ago  I 
had  the  charge  of  a  garden  that  was  more  than  commonly  subject  to  the 
club.  I  was  of  course  induced  to  try  everv  means  in  my  power  to  find 
out  a  remedy.  I  visitel  many  gardeners  in  the  immediate  n^hbourhood, 
who  had  the  same  disease  to  contend  with,  but  none  of  them  could  nve 
me  the  least  hint  of  either  preventive  or  alternative.  I  next  searched 
your  Encyclop€edia  of  Gardenrnfr,  but  could  find  no  preventive  mentioned 
m  it;  and  the  only  alternative!  could  find  noticed  was,  to  take  up  the 
plants  and  cut  off  the  clubbed  part  of  the  roots  and  then  replant  them. 
In  this  case,  however,  although  Uie  clubbed  part  be  ait  oS^  some  of  the 
grubs  (for  grubs  they  certainKr  are  that  cause  it)  still  remain  in  the  roots, 
or  easily  enter  at  the  wounded  part,  and  continue  to  prey  upon  them, 
so  as  to  keep  them  always  in  an  unthriving  state.  It  is  evident  that 
the  grubs  commence  their  work  of  destruction  when  the  plants  are  young^' 
while  the  roots  are  tender  and  easily  penetrable;  and,  when  once  they  get 
into  the  tap  roots  (which  they  always  begin  with  first),  it  is  impossible  to 
abdicate  them  without  cutting  the  roots  entirely  off,  which  would  destroy 
the  plants  also.  I  therefore  resolved  upon  trying  the  following  experiment  :~^ 

I  procured  from  a  sale  garden  some  good  strong  healthy  plants,  the  roots 
of  which  had  become  hard  and  woody,  so  that  the  grubs  could  not  easily 
penetrate  them.  These  I  planted  in  the  usual  way,  and  kept  them  well 
watered  for  a  few  days.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they  began  to  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  ultimately  far  surpassed  my  greatest  expectations ;  indeed, 
I  can  truly  affirm  that  there  was  hardly  a  miling  plant  among  them.  The 
sorts  I  planted  were  purple  and  white  broccoli.  Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts, 
and  cabbages. 

To  complete  my  experiment  I  planted  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
sort  of  soU  and  situation,  plants  of  all  the  above  kinds,  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  same  garden ;  and  the  result  was,  that  two  thirds  of  them 
went  entirely  off,  and  the  remaining  part  continued  sickly,  and  were  little 
worth  in  the  end.    I  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  only,  that  I 
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had  not  an  opportiibity  of  trying  it  another  season,  tO  havie  been  thoroughly? 
convinced  of  its  utility. ,  However,  some  of  your  readers  who  are  troubled: 
with  the  club  will  probably  give  the  experiment  a  trial,  ^d  .communicate.- 
the  result  to  your  valuable  Magazine. 

.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  recommend  that  the  ground,  intendeds 
for  planting  the  different  sorts  of  ^r&ssica  upon  be  trenched'  two  .spitft- 
deep  in  winter,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  added  between  the  first 
and  second  spits ;  and,  previously  to  planting  in  spring  or  summer,  to  hav6> 
a   good   dressing   of  quicklime  and  fresh  loam,  to  be  dug  in,  but  not 
deep.      But  1  am  afraid  that  I  have  taken  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
telling  those  who  have  gardens  subject  to  the  club,  that,  instead  of  raising 
their  own  cabbages  from  seed,  they  must  procure  clean  established  plants, 
dsewhere.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Brdssica.    Nov.  1831. 

To  produce  1/oung  Potatoes  fir  the  Table  during  Winter,  in  the  open  Air,. 
-^  The  varieties  of  the  potato  which  I  plant  are  the  early  kidney,  early 
Ross,  and  early  Graham.  At  the  time  of  housing  potatoes,  I  select  a  peck 
of  the  largest  of  each  kind,  and  lay  them  on  the  ground  as  close  as  they 
will  lie  (not  heaped  up)  one  beside  another,  which  gives  me  the  size  of  the 
pit  where  I  kieep  them  till  the  time  of  planting.     I  dig  this  pit  5  ft.  deep, 
and  lay  the  potatoes  as  close  as  above  mentioned  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
covering  them  with  dry  sand  4  in.  thick,  and  then  filling  up  the  pit  with 
earth,  and  treading  it  very  firm  to  exclude  the  air.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
{Ht  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  take  them  up,  and  pick  out  all  the> 
eyes  except  a  good  one  in  the  middle  of  the  potato.   When  planting,  keep . 
the  eye  uppermost. 

They  will  answer  best  in  a  south  border  that  has  a  little  slope,  to  throw 
off  the  rain.  The  soil  should  be  pretty  rich,  but  no  dung  should  be  added  ;- 
for  I  have  found  by  experience  that,  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  it  will 
grow  potatoes  large  enough  for  the  table,  and  they  will  have  abetter  flavour 
than  they  would  with  dung. 

.  Plant  them  1  ft.  from  each  other  in  the  row,  3  ft.  between  the  rows,  and 
2  in.  deep.  Take  great  care  in  earthing  up  the  stems  afterwards,  as  they 
are  more  tender  than  if  they  were  planted  earlier.  High  winds  are  very 
injurious  to  them  if  not  earthed  up  in  due  time. .  They  require  nothing 
more  but  to  be  covered  with  long  litter  at  the  end  of  October,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  frost.  They  are  dug  up  for  the  table  as  wanted.  1  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  Robert  Arthur.    Jardme  Hall,  Nov.  25. 1831. 

Carrots  may  be  grown  in  Peat  [not  Heath  Mould], — The  garden  of  Sir  John> 
Hay,  Bart.,  at  King's  Meadows,  Peeblesshire,  is  situated  upon  a  subsoil  of 
cankering  gravel  mixed  with  a  substance  having  anearaffimty  to  ironstone.. 
This  I  detected  by  means  of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden, 
which  I  tested  with  the  tincture  of  galls,  and  other  chemical  reagents  used 
in  analysing  chalybeate  waters.  Every  test  used  showed  the  presence  of 
iron  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  black  colour  given  to  the  water  upon  the- 
addition  of  any  of  the  tests.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  produces 
vegetables  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  in  the  count}',  carrots  excepted.  Mr. 
Sherare  (the  gardener)  has  had  the^garden  under  his  management  for  above 
thu*ty-one  years ;  and  during  that  period  he  has  never  obtained  a  crop  of 
carrots  worth  any  thing,  although  he  had  tried  every  means  which  his 
judgment  could  suggest,  or  others  recommend.  After  so  many  disappoint- 
ments,  he  had  for  many  years  past  considered  his  soil  as  incurable,  and 
totiilly  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot. 

Last  autumn,  being  engaged  in  preparing  a  suitable  soil  for  evergreens 
and  American  plants,  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  try  the  effects 
of  peat  in  growing  carrots.  The  peat  used  was  that  taken  from  what  in 
Scotland  is  called  a  moss  hag ;  that  is,  pure  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
without  any  mixture  of  sand,  &c.  The  ground  was  trenched  about  2  ft. 
deep,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  dung.  The  first  frost  was.  taken  ad^ 
vantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  wheeling  on  the  peat,  which  Was  laid  regu- 
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\ai\y  on  about  Bin.  thick,  witli  a  slight  dusting  of  lune.  la  tbis  state  it  Iky^ 
tfll  spring,  exposed  to  the  frost,  when  it  was  dug  in.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
the  usuaTmanner,  and  at  the  proper  time  for  producing  a  main  crop.  No- 
tbiiig  out  of  the  common  routine  of  culture  was  given  during  the  season.. 
thave  since  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherare,  in  which  he  states  his 
success  to  have  t)een  most  complete.  1  have  also  received  another  letter 
from  a  man  of  much  experience,  an  eyewitness  of  the  experiment,  who 
remarks,  "  tliat  not  only  is  the  crop  better  than  any  in  the  county,  but 
neatly  superior  to  any  he  ever  saw  in  point  of  size,  shape,  and  cleMiness." 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Ephebicut  HorHcaUor'.  Bedford  Nurteru,  Dec.  10. 
1831. 

AGSICtJLTUBB. 

Rtibtht^a,orYe1lo\e  Swe^tKTurrip. — An  excellent  variety  is  now  grow- 
ing on  the  farmofafriendof  mine  in  this  parish,  which,  in  point  of  form  and 
quality,  and,  I  believe,  of  weight  per  acre,  as  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen  before,  as  any  cultivated  vegetaMe  exceeds  the  wild  sorts. 
You  will  be  somewhat  interested  in  this  matter  when  I  tell  you  that  the  seed 
was  procured  from,  and  strongly  recommended  by  your  friend  and  con- 
stant reader  Mr.  George  Fenn,  nursery  and  seedsman,  of  Beccles.  A  part 
of  the  field  had  already  been  sown  with  Swedish  turnip  seed,  raised  bom 
transplanted  stock  by  a  neighbouring  fiirmer ;  but,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fenn'a 
seed  arrived,  the  sowing  of  the  fimt-mentioned  seed  was  stopped,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  field  finished  with  his  stock.  There  was  no  great  deal  of 
di^rence  in  the  number  of  plants,  except  that  Mr.  Fenn's  came  up  quicker, 
and,  though  sown  last,  were  first  to  the  hoe.  At  the  present  time,  a 
stranger,  judging  of  them  from  the  road,  would  see  considerable  difierence 
between  the  two  stocks ;  and  perbi^is,  from  its  greater  rankness  and  heavier 
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top,  give  the  preference  to  the  old  sprt.  (Jg.  85.).  But  his  opinion  would 
cbai^  on  closer  examination :  he  w^uld  find  the  plants  of  this  stock,  in- 
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Me*d  of  appUng  (as  we  sny)  kindl)',  wasting  their  strength  in  ouieBTOura 
to  tbrni,  not  h  bulb,  but  an  unsightJy  and  unprofitable  atalk,  as  shown  io 
Jig.  25.)  :  in  Tact,  bearing  more  the  character  of  a  cabbage  than  of  a  turnip, 
and  very  coarse  and  fibrous  at  the  root.  Suehare  what  I  call  the  old  stock, 
the  sort  most  commonly  grown  about  here,  and  the  seed  c^  which  waa  pro- 
duced from  transptanted  roots  selected  by  a  careful  farmer.  Now,  what  are' 
Mr.  Fenn'a?  Certainly,  the  handsomeat  turnips  of  the  sort  levra' yetsaw; 
OBdif  I  said  of  any  sort,  I  do  not  know  I  sbetild  be  very  wideofthemaI*i■ 
I  bare  in  the  sketch  (^.  26.)  endeavoured  ta  give  ttil  idea  of  thdr  geaeni: 


form ;  and  a  comparison  with  Jig.  Sfi>  will  at  once  sbow  their  supe- 

Here  is  no  nuning  to  stalk,  nothing  of  the  mongrd  about  it ;  but  a 
round  handsome  bulb,  with  a  roughish  yellow  akin  like  a  melon,  and  of  a 
fine  rich  qualitv  when  cut  into.  An  old  labourer  observed  to  me :  — 
«  Lawk,  Sir,  what  beauties  them  new  tannups  dew  grow,  surefie  /  —  why, 
they  look  more  liker  a  melon  than  a  tannup.  They  baen't  got  no  fifers 
[fibres]  at  the  roots,  like  them  t'other."    And  the  old  man  was  right. 

"  Look  at  this  picture  and  on  that." 
One  ia  comparatively  clean  and  free  from  fibres,  whilst  the  other  is  like  an  ash 
tree  in  miniature.  Of  the  comparative  weight  of  the  two  crops  I  should  give 
a  decided  preference  to Mr.Fenn's;  but,  even  were  the  wdght  equal,  I  should 
certainly  grow  the  latter  on  account  of  theu-  superior  quality.  It  may  be 
said  that  I  have  caricatured  my  likenesses;  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  selected 
the  handsomest  of  one  stock  and  the  ugliest  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  ao : 
from  Mr.  Fenn'a  turnips  I  could  have  chosen  thousands  equally  handsome ; 
from  the  others,  thousands  equally  ugly.  One  of  his  plants,  I  must  remark 
in  conclusion  at  this  time  measurea  2  ft.  4  in.  round  the  bulb :  nor  has  it 

SattBined  its  foil  si«e.     Thire  are  a  aight  worth  seeing,  and  are  very  diP. 
■Bt  from  any  thiBg  of  the  kBid  I  ever  »w  befere.   I  give  y«w  my  name. 
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because'  I  think  adonymous  accounts  of  these  matters  are  vefy  often,  aiuf 
perhaps  very  justly,  open  to  suspicion ;  and  because,  as  a  disinterested 
person,  1  can  say  more  of  them  than,  perhaps,  our  friend  Fenn  would  feel^ 
disposed  to  do.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.^^S.  Taylor,  Geldeslon,  near  Becclet, 
Suffolk,  Oct,  1.  1831. 

From  some  experiments  lately  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Farmet's  Journal  of  Jan.  2. 1832,  it  appears  that  the 
Swedish  turnip,  unlike  other  turnips  and  the  mai^ld  wurzel,  produces 
most  saccharine  matter  when  the  roots  are  large :  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  its  culture  in  preference  to  the  plants  mentioned.  In  the  same 
journal,  notice  is  taken  of  the  great  success  of  Mr.  G.  IVCUs  at  Cranbrook, 
near  Uford,  in  procuring  heavy  crops  from  transplanted  plants ;  a  practice 
long  known  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mili8*8  success,  however,  nas  been  so  great, 
that  he  is  going  to  publish  a  book  upon  the  subject.  —  Cond. 

Architecturb. 

Bridge^uilding,  —  It  appears  that  the  New  London  Bridge  has  sunk  as 
much  as  7  in.  on  the  western  side,  and  about  15  in.  on  the  eastern  side. 
Mr.  Savage,  an  architect  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
bridges,  and  who  circulated  a  pamphlet  in  1823  disapproving  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie's  plan,  assigns,  as  a  cause  for  the  sinking,  the  use  of  too  many, 
piles  under  the  piers.  The  foundation,  he  says,  is  a  bed  of  dense  clay, 
which  is  not  mended,  but  injured,  by  piling.  At  the  building  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  a  bed  of  similar  clay  was  wholly  disturbed  by  piling,  and,  instead 
of  being  rendered  more  secure,  was  raised  into  a  sort  of  puff  paste ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  security  of  the  bridge  depends  entirely  on  the 
piles  acting  as  stilts.  (See  Mr.  S.  m  Examiner,  Dec.  25. 1831.)  We  con- 
sider the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Savage  as  perfectly  just,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  arguments  against  the  use  of  piles  in  Mr.  Smeaton's  works,  and  with  his 
practice  in  the  case  of  the  Perth  and  other  bridges.  The  real  truth  we 
suspect  to  be,  that  the  great  success  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  in  all  his  un« 
dertakings  prevented  any  part  of  his  practice  from  ever  being  questioned, 
except  by  a  few  men  of  science,  like  Mr,  Savage ;  and  these  being  generally 
poor,  or  young,  or  comparatively  little  known,  their  criticisms  were  never 
listened  to.  Nothing  is  so  difficult,  in  this  country,  as  for  an  architect  or 
engineer  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a  profound  knowledge 
of  his  subject  to  procure  employment.  An  eminent  man  like  'the  late 
Mr.  Rennie  not  only  carries  every  thing  before  him  diuing  his  own  life, 
but  leaves  a  sort  of  hereditary  influence  to  his  family,  which  secures  to 
them  that  employment  which  they  would  probably  never  obtain  by  merit. 
We  could  name  architects  and  engineers  of  first-rate  acquirements,  who 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do ;  and  others  of  scarcely  any  mind,  who  are 
full  of  emplovment ;  but  time  will  remedy  this  evil,  as  well  as  many  others. 
As  the  government,  corporate  bodies,  and  monopolists  generally,  get 
poorer,  scientific  men  will  have  a  better  chance ;  for  the  force  of  money 
being  wanting,  the  power  of  skill  will  be  resorted  to  from  necessity. 

We  shall  probably  give  Mr.  Savage's  remarks  on  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie  in  an  early  Number ;  in  the  mean  time  we  would  ask  Mr.  Sa- 
vage and  other  scientific  engineers  whether  sinking  a  caisson,  and  loading 
it  with  three  times  the  weight  the  pier  was  destined  to  bear,  would  not 
effect  a  foundation  as  good  as  one  obtained  by  even  the  best  mode  of  piling  ? 
Suppose  the  loading  to  consist  of  regular  layers  of  stone;  and  that,  after  all 
the  sinking  which  triple  the  weight  would  produce  had  taken  place,  the 
courses  of  the  loading  were  found  not  quite  norizontal ;  the  loading  could 
then  be  taken  down  as  low  as  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  surface  thus 
exposed  be  hewn  to  a  level.  This  done,  the  permanent  pier,  destined  to  sup- 
port the  bridge,  might  be  commenced  in  the  usual  manner.  This  idea,  we 
believe,  is  expressed  in  detail  by  Smeaton,  or  by  Belidor  or  some  other 
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French  author,  and  it  is  put  in  practice  every  day,  on  a  iraali  scale,  and  - 
with  difierent  materials,  by  gardeners,  who  roll  their  gravel  walks  or  ap-. 
proach  roads  with  rollers  which  press  on  every  part  of  the  surface  with 
triple  the  eilect  that  men,  horses,  and  coaches  can  do.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  walks  are  smooth,  and  the  approach  roads  without  ruts.  —  Cond, 
.  Ftre-proof  Floors  and  Roofs,  —  Mr.  Frost,  of  No.  6.  Bankside,  builder 
and  cement  manufacturer,  has  just  described  to  us  his  mode  of  constructing 
^oors  to  houses  of  hollow  eartnenware  tubes  and  cement,  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  floor  as  strong  as  one  of  timber,  and  much  more  imper- 
vious to  heat,  cold,  sound,  or  smells.  The  hollow  tubes  are  square  in  the 
section,  and  are  made  of  brick  earth,  prepared  in  a  very  superior  manner  by 
machinery ;  they  are  placed  in  strata  in  opposite  directions,  and  cemented  by 
a  new  and  very  superior  cement  of  Mr,  Frost's  invention.  We  have  not  time 
i(t  present  to  enter  into  details ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  floor  or 
flat  roof  produced  by  Mr.  Frost's  process  is  in  effect  one  flag  stone  (only 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  weight  oi  solid  stone)  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the 
space  to  be  covered.  The  invention  appears  to  us  of  immense  importance 
with  reference  to  fire-proof  buildings ;  and  we  shall  have  much  to  say  on  it 
Ui  our  next  Number,  and  in  our  Encyciop<B(Ua  of  Cottage  Architecture,  now 
tiearly  ready  for  the  press.  In  practice  this  mode  of  flooring  and  roofing  will 
not  be  more  expensive  than  the  common  mode, the  material  costing  little,  and 
the  whole  of  the  effect  being  the  result  of  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  im-. 
liiense  importance  of  this  invention,  especially  for  small  and  middle-sized 
Houses,  we  can  foresee  that  it  will  be  extremely  slow  of  introduction,  because 
it  will  cut  deep  into  the  trades  of  the  timber  merchant,  carpenter,  and 
plumber.  It  must,  however,  finally  prevail.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that,, 
by  Mr.  Frost's  fire-proof  houses,  and  Mr,  Witty's  smoke-consuming  fur* 
liaces,  London  might  become  a  city  of  flat  roofs  covered  with  gardens  of 
pots.  We  sincerely  wish  some  man  of  property  would  take  Mr.  Frost  by 
Uie  hand ;  he  would  be  found  a  scientific  builder  of  many  years'  experience, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  and 
their  application  to  architecture,  —  Cond. 

;  Mr.  Frost* s  Cement  is  thus  formed ; — Chalk  is  ground  very  finely  in  a  mill, 
and,  as  it  is  ground,  mixed  with  water,  which  conveys  its  lighter  particles  to  a 
reservoir.  Clay  is  grinding  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  machmery,  mixing 
with  water,  and  conveying  its  lighter  parts  to  the  same  reservoir.  This  coin- 
bination  of  chalk  and  30  per  cent  of  clay  is  drained  and  lefl  to  evaporate  to 
dryness.  The  stratum  is  then  broken  up,  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  after  being 
^und  to  powder,  is  put  into  casks  and  hard  pressed.  It  will  thus  keep 
for  any  penod,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  distance.  It  is  much  cheaper  than 
Roman  cement ;  and  has  this  great  advantage  for  country  use,  that  it  re- 
quires no  sand  to  be  mixed  with  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  garden  walls  and 
cottages  might  be  formed  entirely  of  this  cement,  arrangements  being 
adopted  to  have  what  is  usually  built  solid  made  cellular.  It  would  suit 
admirablv  for  building  houses  in  warm  climates.  [This  and  the  preceding 
para^rapn  were  in  type  in  April  last,  before  we  lefl  London  on  our  tour, 
and  have,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Frost,  stood  over  ever  since.  We  hope, 
however,  to  make  amends  for  the  delay,  by  prevailing  on  some  friend,  wno 
has  the  money  to  spare,  to  erect  a  fire-proot  cottage  on  a  piece  of  ground 
at  Bayswater,  which  we  shall  point  out.  We  hope  some  moneyed  reader 
will  volunteer  his  assistance  on  this  occasion.1  —  Cond. 

Zinc,  rolled  into  large  plates,  is  now  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  lead  and  slates,  in  the  roofing  of  buildings,  both  m  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  great  advantage  of  these  plates  of  zinc  is  their  lightness, 
being  only  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  weight  of  lead.  They  do  not  rust, 
which  is  another  great  advantage,  and  has  Ted  to  the  employment  of  zinc 
pipes  both  for  cold  and  hot  water.  (^Brewster^s  Journal,)  No  covering  is 
better  adapted  for  verandas  and  summer-bouses.  —  Cond^ 
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Domestic  Economy.     . 

Cheap  Beer  for  Gardeners  and  their  Workmen, — -'Sir,  I  send  you  some 
receipts  for  cheap  beer»  to  which,  I  hope,  you  wUl  giye  general  publicity, 
as  no  set  of  persons  will  be  more  benefited  by  them  than  gardeners  «nd 
their  workmen.  I  observe,  first,  that  West  India  molasses  is  the  best  fof 
the  purpose.  It  is  a  kind  of  treacle,  which  is  sold  as  it  comes  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  known  by  a  gritty  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
'more  or  less  like  sand,  which  substance  is,  in  truth,  an  imperfect  sugar. 
Ck>mmon  treacle  will  do  as  well,  if  the  quantity  be  a  little  increased,  say  one 
pound  in  six  or  seven ;  but  the  best  article  of  all  is  the  coarsest  brown  sugar 
you  can  get ;  it  is  better  than  the  higher-priced  for  this  purpose ;  and  you 
may  use  one  pound  in  six  less  of  it  than  of  the  West  India  molasses.  It  is, 
however,  dearer  upon  the  whole,  though  still  much  cheaper  than  malt.  In 
making  beer  from  unmalted  barley,  it  is  necessary  to  take  good  care  not  to 
use  the  water  too  hot,  as,  if  it  be,  the  barley  will  set,  that  is,  become 
pasty,  and  not  allow  the  water  to  drain  off.  Be  very  particular  about  this ; 
a  little  oat  chaff  well  mixed  with  the  barley  will  go  a  great  way  to  prevent 
this  accident. 

1.  Raw  Barleif  and  Molasses,  The  use  of  raw  grain  with  molasses^  for 
making  beer,  is  a  most  valuable  discovery  for  the  middle  classes.  Rit  a 
peck  of  barley  or  oats  into  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  or  into  a 
fi'ying-pan,  and  steam  the  moisture  from  them.  Then  grind  or  bruise  the 
grain  roughly  (not  fine),  and  pour  on  it  2^  gallons  of  water,  so  hot  as  to 
pain  the  finger  smartly.  Mash  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  three  hours.  Then 
draw  it  o£^  and  pour  on  every  two  gallons  nine  of  water  rather  hotter  than 
the  last;  but  not  boiling  (say  not  above  180^).  Mash  the  liquor  well,  aiid 
•let  it  stand  two  hours  before  you  draw  it  oftl  Pour  on  afterwards  2igal- 
lons  of  cold  water ;  mash  well,  and  draw  off.  You  will  have  about  5  gal- 
lons. Mix  7  pounds  of  West  India  molasses  in  5  gallons  of  water;  mix  it 
with  the  wort  from  the  barley ;  then  add  4  oz.  of  hops,  and  boil  one  hour 
and  a  half.  When  cooled  to  blood-heat,  add  a  teacupfiil  of  yeast ;  cover 
it  with  a  sack,  and  let  it  ferment  eighteen  hours.  In  fourteen  days  it  will 
be  good  sound  fine  beer,  quite  equal  in  strength  to  London  porter  or  good 
ale.  The  9  gallons  of  beer  will  cost :  —  1  peck  of  barley,  Is.  3d. ;  7  lbs.  of 
molasses.  Is,  6d,  to  2s, ;  4  oz.  of  hops,  Sd. :  in  all,  3s.,  or,  at  most,  3s.  6d,^ 
:,  ft.  Malt  and  Molasses,  Pour  8  g^ons  of  water  at  175*^  on  a  bushel  of 
malt.  Mash  well ;  let  it  stand  three  hours ;  draw  it  off,  and  add  8  gallons 
more  water  at  196^.  Mash,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours :  add  8  gallons  of 
cold  water  to  the  grain,  and  let  it  stand  three  hours  and  a  half.  Mix 
28  pounds  of  West  Inctia  molasses  in  20  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  with  2  pounds  of  hops  for  two  hours.  When  the  liquor  is  cooled 
down  to  85°,  add  half  a  pint  of  yeast ;  cover  it  with  a  sack,  stir  it  well, 
and  let  it  ferment  twenty-four  hours.  In  proper  time  you  will  have  36  gal- 
lons of  good  ale  for —  1  bushel  of  malt,  9x.;  28  lbs.  of  molasses,  6j.  to 
8f.;  2  lbs.  of  hops,  2s.  i  in  all,  17«.,  or,  at  most,  \9s, 

8.  West  India  Molasses  only.  Mix  14  pounds  of  West  India  molasses 
with  11  gallons  of  water;  boil  it  for  two  hours  with  6  ounces  of  hops. 
Let  it  become  quite  cool ;  add  a  teacupful  of  yeast,  stir  it  up,  and  cover  it 
over  with  a  sack,  to  keep  it  warm.  Let  it  rerment  sixteen  hours,  put  it 
into  a  cask,  and  keep  it  well  filled  up ;  bung  it  down  in  two  davs,  and  in 
seven  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink,  and  be  stronger  beer  than  London  porter. 
This  is  the  simplest  of  all ;  a  washing  copper  and  a  tub,  or  even  a  large 
teapkettle,  only  being  requisite.  Thus  9  gallons  of  beer  can  be  made : — 
14  lbs.  of  molasses,  3s,y  or,  at  most,  4f. ;  6  oz.  of  hops,  4^. :  in  all,  3#.  4|(f., 
or,  at  most,  4f .  4^. 

A  small  quantity  of  copperas,  or  vitriol  of  iron,  about  as  much  aa  will 
lie  on  the  point  of  a  small  Knife,  is  in  general  use,  to  give  beer  a  head,  aafi 
make  it  dnnk  pleasant  and  lively.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  not  unwhole^ 
some  in  any  respect.  —  Y.  A.  B, 
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Art.  III.     Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 

The  Labouring  Clattet  in  the  South  of  France,  -^  Sir,  Having  read  in  th« 
Gardener's  Magazine,  with  much  satisfaction,  your  descriptions  of  the  state 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  which  you  have  travelled  over,  I  send  you  an  extract  from  the 
letter  ot  a  highly  gifted  and  intelligent  lady,  describing  the  present  state  of 
the  peasantry  in  a  part  of  France  not  much  visited  by  English  travellers. 
The  account  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of  your  readers.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  is  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  comparative 
comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  and  France,  having  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  her 
own  neighbourhood,  m  one  of  the  northern  counties  in  England,  where 
her  husband  is  a  most  useful  and  benevolent  magistrate.    Yours,  &c. — B. 

**  We  have  traversed  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Loire,  visited  the  various 
old  towns  of  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes,  and  are  de- 
lighted with  the  scenes ;  but  I  must  not  be  topographical,  when  you  can 
have  your  map  out  in  a  minute,  and  the  guide-book  to  tell  you  all  about 
them.  Nantes  was  to  have  been  the  end  of  our  journey,  but  then  we  heard 
80  much  of  the  brilliant  Bordeaux ;  so  on  we  came,  and  saw  in  the  waj' 
the  towns  of  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  besides  passing  through  previously 
the  interesting  heroic  La  Vendue.  Who  can  turn  back  at  Bordeaux^ 
when  the  Pyrenees  are  so  near  ?  so  we  took  our  first  view  of  them  at 
the  pretty  town  of  Auch,,  then  to  Tarbes,  and  the  day  before  yesterday 
brouysht  us  to  their  very  foot. 

**  You,  wrapt  in  your  fog  and  your  smoke,  may  wonder  what  an  October 
course  in  the  mountains  can  offer  to  attract ;  but  if  you  could  only  be  here 
and  see  how  perfect  it  is,  the  air  clear  and  bright,  and  warm  as  in  our  finest 
August  days,  the  trees  still  in  leaf,  and  the  tmts  of  every  colour,  and  the 
ouuine  of  the  hills  as  finely  marked  as  if  a  pair  of  scissors  had  cut  it.  We 
were  out  from  eight  till  four  yesterday,  seeing  cascades,  and  rocks,  and 
picturesque  hamlets.  The  heat  was  almost  insupportable  ,*  and  for  myself, 
1  am  sure  this  excursion  is  made  as  early  as  my  constitution  could 
endure  it. 

**  We  have  long  ago  left  all  the  English,  and  are  now  really  living  in  a 
foreign  land :  no  more  loget  roi^ales,  no  more  Efysee  dinners  or  GenUs  soirees, 
as  in  our  former  visit  to  France ;  but  in  their  place  we  have  the  people  of 
the  country  always  about  us,  with  an  opportunity  of  constantly  speaking 
their  language,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits,  manners,  and 
'institutions.  Cold  must  be  that  heart  that  can  make  the  tour  of  France 
without  a  sympathy  for  the  happiness  that  every  where  prevails.  If  you 
enter  a  cottage,  and  ask  how  the  owner  lives,  the  answer  will  probably  be : 
— *  MademoiseUe,  nous  sommes  proprietaires ;  nous  ne  sommes  pas  riches, 
mais  nous  sommes  independans ;  nous  sommes  contens.'*  The  beggars  are 
very  much  diminished;  and  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  any  one  with  that 
starved  and  wretched  loo^  so  common  in  England.  This  is  the  fruit  6f 
their  sudden  leap  towards  liberty.  Primogenitureship  gone,  wealth  difiiises 
itself;  hereditary  honours  abolished,  there  is  hope  for  the  lowest:  and 
then  the  senate,  how  wisely  it  is  arranged !  —  to  sit  with  the  peers  you 
must  be  40,  with  the  conunons  30 ;  and  ev^i  to  vote,  you  must  be  25. 
Soldiers  are  never  flogged ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  scarcely  ever 
inflicted.  How  far  are  we  behind  I  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  it."-^ 
ft.    Haul  Pyrenee,  Bagnes  de  Bigorre,  Oct,  29.  1831."$ 

*  "We  are  proprietors ;  we  are  not  rich;  but  we  are  independent;  we 
are- content." 

§  It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  that  this  letter  was  written  a  little  before 
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situation  of  Bagnoles  Wells  rennnded  me 
jBIKfa^ Matlock,  as  I  remember  it  30  years  ago;  but  it  has  the  advan- 
Jt^pSy  as  "a  place  of  retirement,  of  having  no  public  road  passing  through  it, 
.and  on  the  whole  it  is  on  a  less  scale  than  Matlock,  though  the  rock 
•scenery  is  both  bolder  and  finer.  There  is  a  beautiful  trout  stream 
running  through  the  valley  at  Bagnoles,  and  abundance  of  fine  growing 
timber  trees  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  rocks,  and  Rowing  out  of  their 
crevices  with  great  luxuriance.  On  the  south,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
reaches  to  a  level  with  most  of  the  tops  of  the  rocks ;  those  on  the  north 
are  surmounted  by  thriving  plantations  of  larches,  Norway  sprucefi(, 
Scotch  pines,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  addition  to  the  native  woods. 
From  the  midst  of  these  rises  a  belvidere,  having  a  railed  eallery  nearly 
round  it ;  fi*om  which  a  most  striking,  extensive,  and  yet  rich  and  beauti- 
ful view  is  commanded  of  a  part  of  the  neighbouring  forests,  the  rich 
vales  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  an  undulating  well-timbered  country, 
extending  even  into  the  departments  of  La  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  bounded 
in  the  distance  by  the  magnificent  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  those  depart^ 
•ments. 

The  i2hododendron  ponticum  was  in  full   blossom  in  the  romantic 

valley  of  Bagnoles,  in  the  middle  of  May,  intermixed  with  most  of  our 

Engush  indigenous  and  acclimated  common    shrubs  and  plants,  which 

have  for  the  most  part  been  planted  adjoining  to,  or  in  view  from,  the 

judiciously  planned  walks  and  rides;  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest 

of  this  solitary  and  singular,  but  beautiful,  spot.     At  a  distance  of  a 

quarter  of  ,a  mile,  aih  English  kitchen  •garden  has  been  begun,    with 

every  prospect  of  considerable  success ;   but  the  death  of  the  proprie- 

.tor  nas  arrested  its  progress,  and  for  a   time  injuriously  affected  the 

•whole  of  the  estabhshment    of  Bagnoles    Wells.      The   building  of 

.the  garden  walls,  which  are  at  .present  completed  only  on  the  nor^ii 

and  partly  on  the  east  side,  is  about  to  be  resumed ;  and  it  was  intended 

to  finish  the  gardener's  house  adjoining  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

The  ground  enclosed,  .which  in  quantity  did  not  exceed  a  hectare  .of 

land*,  is  divided  into  exact  squares  by  turfed  walks,  which  are  again  as 

regularly  subdivided  into  beds  of  different  sizes,  with  their   respecti^ 

paths.     The  main  walks,  bordered  by  dwarf  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit 

,  trees,  are  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  a  cart  passing  along  them,  for  the 

admission  of  which,  space  for  an. am[^e gateway. is  leflAt<tl^ei^.d  ofi^ne  of 

them ;  and  the  south  side  of  the  north  wall  is  well  clothed  with  health}^ 

looking  peach  and  nectarine .  trees.     Though  situated  on  high  lai^,  tl^e 

.garden  is  well  sheltered;  has  a  gemtle  slope  towards  the  south,  and. a 

-beautiful   never-failing  stream  of  water  running  through  it  in  covered 

.drains  which  supplies  a  circular  basin  in  its  centre.    From  the  cause  be- 

^fore  mentioned,  which  had  paralysed  every  thing,  the  spring  crops  had 

the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage  in  France.  Much  has  lately  been 
said  in  the  English  papers,  of  the  misery  of  the  working  classes  in  France; 
but  these  accounts  apply  only  to  the  manufacturers,  who,  after  all,  I  believe, 
■  are  in  a  far  better  state  than  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  the  price 
of  provisions  l^ing  much  lower.  A  few  years  since,  I  saw  several  tpou- 
sands  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  assembled  in  the  fields  on  a  jour 
de  fetcy  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  courteousness  and  kindness  of 
their  manners  to  each  other;  the  general  propriety  of  their  behaviour 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness,  boisterous  violence,  and  drunk- 
enness, which  would  have  been  exhibited  by  the  same  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  Lancashire,  assembled  on  a  holiday.  —  B, 

*  A  hectare  of  land  is  equal  to  somewhat  more.than  2^  acres  English 
statute  measure. 
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'been  omitted  or  neglected,  and  the  supplied  for  the  establisliiAenf  \&ne 
drawn  from  two  gardens  in  the  valley  near  the  dwelling  of  the  prd- 
prietress.  Adjoining  the  garden  is  what  is  termed  the  park,  which  con- 
sists of '  a  considerable  tract  of  land  with  alleys  planted  in  the  Ibrmill 
"French  style, 'some  of  them  very  wide,  and  others  doable,  with  rows  <Jf 
trees  between.  ■  A  great  part  •  of  this  land  has  not  been  yet  reclaimed; 
whilst  other  parts  are  under  cultivation,  and  mostly  prepanng  for  sesrragm 
[buckwheat},  after  potatoes  or  lentils.  The  elevated  site  of  this  spotj  and  th^ 
abundance  of  shade  which  must  in  a  few  years  result  from  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  will  render  it,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  and  want  of  taste  con- 
-spicuous  therein,  a  great  acquisition,  and  source  of  pleasant  exercise 
in  the  season,  to  the  visiters  of  the  baths,  especially  when  the  stones  of 
^vhich  the  roads  are  made,  are  broken  small  or  well  covered  with  gravel. 
The  accommodation  for  visiters  at  the  baths  is  extensive ;  and  the  sleeping 
apartments,  in  the  new  and  largest  part,  excellent.  We  were  asiBured 
that  at  times  in  the  season  there  had  been  100  bathers  in  a  day.  There 
are  two  series  of  baths,  one  for  sentlanen  and  the  other  for  ladies,  with 
each  its  dressing  recess,  under  the  same  roof;  and  across  the  yard  is  'a 
large  bath  through  which  a  strong  stream  of  warm  water  is  always  running, 
with  pipes  for  dxmches,  &c.,  capable  of  accommodating  many  persons  at 
one  time.  The  natural  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  50°  Fahrenheit ; 
but  the  private  baths  may  be  had  of  any  warmth  desired,  by  means  of 
artificial  heat.  The  Forest  of  Ardennes  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
north-west  part  of  France ;  its  extent  could  not  be  ascertained  when  we 
were  there,  as  it  had  never  been  measured,  surveyors  for  that  purpose 
being  expected  daily.  Under  the  general  head  of  this  name,'it  is  subdivided 
into  very  extensive  portions,  each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  and  subor- 
dinate name,  as  the  ''  Foret  de  la  Ferte  Mace,"  &c.  From  traversing  it 
in  various  directions,  and  from  the  best  information  we  could  obtain  of 
resident  officers  of  the  forest  and  other  persons,  it  must  comprise  jn  the 
whole  many  thousand  hectares  of  land :  it  is  national  property,  'and,likte 
all  the  Test  of  the  national  forests  in  France,  is  at  present  wretchedly  ma- 
naged. The  outskirts  of  this  forest,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
English  acres,  were  like  several  other  of  the  national  forests,  to  be  sold; 
and  in  all  probability  at  prices  whidi  would  well  repay  a  judicious  and 
capitaled  speculator.  The  timber  consists  chiefly  of  beech,  oi^,  and  ash ; 
the  underwood  of  all  these,  with  the  alder,  willow,  birch,  &c.     In  or  near 

"the  centre  of  the  forest,  and  on  high  ground,  is  a  large  circular  space  (cleared 
of  trees,  from  which  diverge  eleven  spacious  avenues  or  alleys,  each  of 
which  leads  to  some  town  or  village  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thie 
views  from  this  central  point,  called  La  belle  Etoile,  are  very  striking, 
and  the  display  of  such  multitiKles  of  magnificent  trees  grand  and  impres- 
sive in  the  extreme.  On  the  northern,  borders  of  the  forest  ores  of  iroh 
abound,  which  are  fluxed  with  the  charcoal  made  in  the  forest.  It  Js 
doubtless  in  this  psut  of  the  country  that  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Ba- 
gnoles  originate,  though  at  a  distance  of  some  miles;  there  is  said -to  b<e 
a  small  portion  of  sulphur  also  detected  on  analysis  of  the  water.  Thie 
products  of  the  soil,  whether  in  the  department  of  arboriculture  or  horti- 
culture, much  resemble  those  of  the  south  of  England,  as  do  the  general 
features  of  the  country  those  of  some  of  its  richest  parts.  The  seasons  also 
are  like  those  of  England;  the  winters  probably  severer,  but  drier;  the 
springs  undoubtedly  earlier,  though  not  so  early  as  those  of  Touraine  and 
Foitou.    Meadow  grass  was  being  cut  between  Bagnoles  and  Couteme  on 

[the  28th  of  May,  when  we  left  the  wells. 

The  cottage  and  farm  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagnoles  have 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  general  run  of  such  gardens  in  France, 

'certain^  not*  much  to  eulo^e;  but  then,  the  greater  number  of  occu- 
piers of'^land  are  proprietors  also,  and  draw  a  great  part  of  their  vegetables. 
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and,  indeed,  of  thdr  aubeiBUnoe,  finm  tbe  produce  of  thdr  little  Gelda ; 
most  of  wbich  have  in  them  a  full  proportion  of  apple  trees.  Of  the  sar- 
rasin,  the  most  favourite  object  of  cultivation,  is  made  a  great  proportion 
of  their  bread ;  and,  besides  the  potato,  they  have  many  sons  of  tbe  BHa- 
«ca  tribe,  and  haricots  and  other  lentils  in  abundance.  For  the  domestic 
eisploy  of  the  women,  as  well  as  tor  sale  on  a  large  scale,  much  flax  end 
some  hemp  are  sown  ;  both  of  which,  in  the  month  of  Ma}[,  promised  abund- 
ant crops.  This  department  has  a  large  population,  but  it  is  not  strihingly 
visible.  There  is  very  little  of  distress  apparent  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
thoQ^  it  was  said  many  young  men  bad  been  allured  to  Paris  by  the  offers 
of  employ  on  the  public  works;  and  the  eipenaes  of  the  government  were 
nniversally  complained  of.  The  tact  is,  France,  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  has  been  aroused  from  its  state  of  lethargj,  and  gotten  rid  of  some 
of  its  ruinous  and  disgracelul  ignorance,  wants  a  cheap  eovemment.  T^ii 
Louis  Philip  promised  them,  under  the  term  "  republican  institutions," 
wh^  be  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  This  promise,  however,  he  has  never  fulfilled ;  and  France 
is  consequently  dissatisfied,  and  Louis  Philip's  throne  unstable.  —  John  M. 
Moggndee.     Woodfield,  A'oo.,  1831. 

Xeui  MeOiod  o/trammg  Hopi  in  the  Voigei.  —  M.  Denis,  member  of  the 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Vosges,  has  published  a  treatise  on  tbe  cul- 
tivatioD  of  hops;  in  which  he  recommends,  from  experience,  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  wires  for  poles,  for  the  training  of  the  plant.     These  wires, 
formed  in  pieces  of  about  3tl.  in  length,  and 
joined  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a  surveyor's 
chain,  are  suspended  horizontally  between  two 
oak  posts,  placed  al  the  extremities  of  the    , 
lines  of  hops,  and  sjipported  by  wooden  props 
■t  regukr  intervals.     The  hops  are  conducted 
by  little  rods  to  the  iron  chain,  along  which 
they  are  trained.    M.  Denis  computes  that,  by 
bis  practice,  about  a  fifUi  part  of  the  origbu 
cost  of  poles  is  saved.     [SuHetin  det  Sdeiuxt 
Agricolet,)      We  daw  hops  so  trained  on  M. 
Denis's  farm  at  Rovitle  in  IB3B.    The  crop 
had  been  good,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  us  any 
thing  like  the  crops  usually  seen  in  England ; 
nor  do  we  think  this  mode  of  training  at  all 
calculated  to  produce  au  equal  quantity  of  sur- 
face with   the  mode  by  perpendicular  poles. 
b  We  would  rather  recommend  a  congenes  of 
'  perpendicular  wires  from  one  pole.  (  ^.  27.) 
•^-      "        ,.       .  — Cond. 

Parit,  nee.  20.  1631.  —  Our  markets  have  been  better  supplied  with 
both  vt^etables  and  fruit  than  I  have  known  Uiem  for  many  years.  Thcllowers 
have  b^n  also  abundant.  A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  Marvhi  aiix  Fleurt 
the  finest  oleanders  in  bloom ;  a  thing  not  common  at  this  season ;  and 
various  species  of  Amar^lUf,  which,  I  was  told,  had  not  been  forced. 
Hany  trees  have  r^>ened  their  seeds ;  such  as  the  Anbna  triloba  L.  [AH- 
nana  triloba  Dunal]  and  i^iosp^ros  vli^niana,  in  CcU's  nursery ;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  Magndlia  macroph  jlla,  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,  at  Fromont.  T^  establishment  is  in  a  very  fiourisbing  state,  and 
it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  numbers  of  rare  or  showy  green-house 
plants  (such  as  AzMea  fndica,  Cunningh^in,  Araucdria,  &c.)  which  are 
raised  utere  from  cuttings  of  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  or  by  herb- 
aceous grafting  of  the  same  parts  of  the  plants.  As  to  camellias  and 
onnges,  they  are  rmsed  in  quantities  beyond  number ;  Camellia  miita- 
bilis,  a  seedling  from  the  same  double  red  as  was  raised  in  the  Traversi  Oat- 
V0L.Vm.  — No.36.  F 
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den  at 'Desio,  near  AClan,  by  M.  Jeaii  Cdsoretti,  in  1834,  ^wered  with? 
M.  Soula^ge  Bodin  at  Fromont,  last  spring,  for  tlie  first  time  in  France. 
But  this,  and  other  news  of  the  kind,  you  will  find  in  the  Annales  de  FrO" 
mont;  of  which  M.  Soulange  Bodin  informs  me  he  sends  you  regularly  a 
copy.  Some  curious  discussions  have  lately  been  going  on  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology,  which,  I  trust,  wiU 
attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lindley,  as  his  doctrine  ^originated  by  £>e  la  < 
Hire,  and  continued  by  Darwin,  Du  Tbouars,  and  Poiteau),  of  every  bud 
•which  produces  a  shoot  sending  down  roots  under  the  bark,  &c.,  is  opposed, 
and,  as  it  is  thought,  proved  to  be  false,  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  crops^  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  distress  at  present  prevailing  in  this  country,  not  only  among  the 
manufacturing,  but  among  the  agricultural,  class.  The  causes  are  various'; 
but  the  chief  1  believe  to  be  discontent  at  the  excessive  amount  of  taxes, 
and  especially  at  the  income  of  the  king,  which  is  enormous ;  being,  as  a 
clever  writer  in  one  of  the  newspapers  states,  about  20  francs  (16^.  8d. 
sterling)  every  minute;  or,  as  much  in  ten  minutes  as  a  Lyons  weaver 
gets  in  a  year.  —  T.E, 

The  Subscription  Garden  at  Lisietue  in  -  Normandy . — The  subscription 
garden  at  this  place  is  very  extensive,  containing  numerous  shady  walks, 
fine  trees,  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  variety  of  rural  seats  and  alcoves, 
a  retreat  in  the  midst  for  meditation,  and  fishponds  with  gold  and  silver 
fish.  At  the  entrance  is  a  lawn,  of  an  oblong  form,  the  ground  rising  to 
the  right,  and  in  front.  I  think  there  are  twenty-four  subscribers.  The 
people  of  Lisieux  appear  very  fond  of  cultivating  gardens;  many  of  which 
contain  choice  ttnd  rare  specimens  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Among  other 
shrubs,  that  called  Barbede  Ch^vreCiVpirse^a  Aruncus)  is  much  admired. 
A.  M.  Quesney  has  a  very  pretty  garden,  laid  out  with  grottos,  arbours, 
&c.,  and  a  room  el^ntly  fitted  up  with  yellow  damask  curtains,  mirrors, 
sofa,  an  ornamented  chimney-piece,  an  organ,  books,  chairs,  &c.  The  walls 
are  painted  by  himself,  and  represent  scenes  in  Rome  and  Athens.  I  saw 
in  this  garden  a  great  variety  of  flowers ;  particularly  aloes  and  roses : 
among  the  latter  were  a  dozen  sorts  of  roses  upoji  one  stem. — t/.  M. 
June  10.  1831. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna.^—  The  TU)oU  Garden  at  Vienna  {fig*  28.)  was  first  opened  in  (he 
spring  of  1830.  It  is  one  of  those  public  places  of  amusement  which, 
within  these  few  years,  are  become  fashionable  in  some  of  the  lai^ 
towns  on  the  Continent,  as  Paris,  Naples,  Milan,  &c.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  dide  of  the  garden  of  Schonbrunn,  on  an  eminence  called  the  Griinen,- 
berg  (Green  Mountain),  about  two  English  miles  from  town,  and  in  the 
fine  evenings  of  summer  is  frequented  by  the  most  respectable  society. 
The  building  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  firom  two  to  three  thousand 
persons ;  and  its  appearance,  as  well  as  the  internzd  arrangem^ts,  is  par- 
ticularly striking  and  elegant.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  saloon,  with  billiard 
tables,  and  at  each  end  are  various  rooms  for  refreshments.  The  principal 
amusement  of  the  place  is  riding  on  little  carriages,  each  containing  twtf 
persons,  which  are  set  off  from  an  devation  of  about  12fr.  at  the  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  by  their  own  weight  are  propelled  along  a  descending 
undulated  railway,  which  passes  in  an  extended  circle  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity, where  the  people  alight,  and  either  ascend  the  steps  in  the  front 
to  the  refreshment  rooms,  or  walk  in  the  gardens.  The  carriages  are  then 
drawn  under  the  building  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they  set  off^  ready 
for  a  new  course.  The  thunder-like  noise  occasioned  by  their  continual 
passing  along  the  wooden  railway  is  agreeably  softened  by  two  bands  of 
music,  which  play  alternately.    Those  persons  who  do  not  choose  to  ride 
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ma^  enjo^  the  sc<»ie  froni  a  broad  terrace  which  ie  over  the  colonnade,  and 
vhich  aflbrds  n  fine  view,  not  only  of  the  garden,  but  also  of  the  sarround- 
ing  country.  On  the  other  side  uf  the  building  are  winding  walks,  in  the 
lOMiDer  of  a  labyrinth,  and  the  endeavours  of  some  to  extricate  theinselvea 


■flbtd  much  amusement  to  the  spectators  from  the  terrace.  In  the  evening 
the  whole  place  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  various  coloured  lights,  which 
have  a.  most  pleasing  efiect,  and  occasionally  the  amusements  of  the  day 
VcterniinBtedwi^  a  display  of  fireworks.  —  C.  R.     Dec.  1831. 

MurdiA.  —  Some  forcingJiouses  in  the  royal  kitchen-gardens  at  Municl] 
have  been  heated  by  hot  water,  on  the  level  circulation  principle,  from  th^ 
plan  of  the  chief  garden  inspector,  M.  Sckell,  who  has  publi^ed  a  plan  of 
tb^  bouses  heated,  and  of  his  apparatus,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  now  before 
ug.  He  notices  the  mode  of  heating  by  the  common  German  stove,  to  be 
Kei)  in  every  inn  and  post-house  north  of  the  Rhine;  by  flues,  as  in  hot- 
^qmes  in  England;  by  steam,  which  has  been  treated  of  by  SeidI,  Otto, 
and  Schram,  in  the  Beilm  Horticultural  JVantactiom  for  1B2T  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  h^t  water,  pc  gives  the  history  of  this  mode  from  facts  which  it  u 
ifnpossible  he  can  have  obtained  any  where  else  than  from  the  Gardener's 
^Uaga^ine,  which  we  regularly  send  him  in  exchange  fur  certain  Munich 
publications;  and  yet  he  has  not  once  mentioned  tliat  publication,  or 
referred  to  any  source  from  which  he  obtained  his  facts.  We  do  not  state 
this  in  the  spirit  of  finding  fault ;  because,  as  far  at  least  as  gardening  and 
agriculture  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  German 
authors,  and  indeed  of  those  of  the  Continent  generally.  Hence  it  is  that 
■rticles  and  curious  &ctB  which  have  been  stated  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  publication,  are  not  unfrequently  translated  into  some  Continental 
puuication,  and  again  translated  mto  English,  and  published  as  novelties, 
in  some  of  our  journals,  with  the  name  of  the  foreign  paper  appended  as  an 
•Uthority.  Almost  every  Literary  Gazette  and  New  Moalhli/  Magazine, 
contains  paragraphs  of  this  description,  not  a  few  of  which  arc  from  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  We  may  instance  the  article  in  our  first  Number, 
on  washing  salads  in  salt  water,  which  was  unnoticed  by  any  paper  in 
England,  as  for  as  we  observed,  till  it  was  retranslated  iroin  the  French ; 
a&er  which,  having  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazelle,  it  made  the  tour  of 
jBurope  and  America.  One  of  the  iatest  Literary  Gauttei  which  we  have 
wen  contains  "  Growing  potMoes  in  a  cellar,  from  a  German  p^er,"  a 
mode  which  appes«d  several  years  since  in  our  £nct/cloptEdia  uf'  Garden- 
ing, 2d  edit,  p.  594,  595.  The  same  article  was  inserted  in  the  BtiUetia  det 
Saencet  Agricotei  some  months  ago,  and  also  in  Moleoa't  Receail  Indiutriel. 
We  find  no  fault  with  any  of  the  parties;  we  merely  state  the  facts,  to  account 
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to  some  of  our  readers  for  our  not  inserting  aU  the  scraps  of  this  sort 
ivhich  they  are  good  enough  to  copy  out  and  send  us  from  journals  and 
periodicals.  —  Cond, 

ITALY. 

The  OKve  may  he  propagated  not  only  hy  NbvoU  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  663.), 
but  more  expedimuily  by  Buds,  Cuttings,  and  Grafts, —  The  cuttings  are  the 
most  valuahle,  as  they  soonest  produce  fruit.  They  take  root  so  readily, 
that  sometimes  a  branch  or  even  a  trunk  of  an  olive  tree  that  has  been  broken 
off,  if  put  into  the  earth  to  serve  as  a  prop  for  a  vine  or  any  other  tree,  will 
grow,  and,  in  three  or  four  years,  bear  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit.  The  best 
mode  of  propagation,  however,  is  that  adopted  by  the  olive-growers  in 
Tuscany,  viz.  to  raise  plants  from  seed ;  a  method  which  invariably  pro- 
duces the  largest,  strongest,  and  best  young  trees. 

In  several  parts  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  you  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  plants  raised  from 
seed  and  those  propagated  by  cuttings  or  shoots.  Tne  result  of  some 
observations  I  have  made  upon  the  growth  of  the  olive  tree  seems  to 
contradict  this  opinion. 

An  olive  tree  raised  from  seed  throws  out  a  leading  or  tap  root,  which 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  ground,  while  its  stem  ascends  in  a  vertical 
direction.  An  olive  tree  propa^ted  by  cuttings  or  shoots  has  no  leading 
root ;  but  its  other  roots,  spnngmg  only  from  the  circumference  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cuttings,  eye,  or  shoot  *,  spread  out  near  the  surface,  without 
ever  striking  deeplv  into  the  soil.  Tnis  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  on 
the  sides  of  the  hill  of  Lario,  where  for  ages  past  the  olive  tree  has  been 
cultivated,  the  peasants  have  a  common  proverb,  *'  That  the  roots  of  the 
olive  tree  love  to  hefur  the  sound  of  the  bells."  Hence  arises  a  phenome- 
non which  many  of  your  worthy  countrymen  who  have  travelled  near  the 
Lake  of  Como  ma^  have  observed,  which  is,  that  the  olive  trees  that  are 
planted  upon  the  sides  of  those  mountains,  although  originally  placed  in 
a  vertical  position,  incline,  by  degrees,  towards  the  horizon,  until  they 
become  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  or,  in  other  words, 
until  they  have  acquired  the  same  degree  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  as 
the  declivity  itself  nas.  That  such  should  be  the  case  appears  perfectly 
natural :  since  the  roots  of  an  olive  tree  raised  from  a  cutting  or  shoot, 
growing  very  wide  apart  and  always  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  form 
a  level  parallel  to  its  slope.  According  to' this  direction  of  the  roots,  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree  is  forced  to  take  one  which  may  not  lean  upon 
any  portion  of  the  roots  more  than  upon  another;  it  must  therefore  be 
perpendicular  to  ail,  thence  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  hill.  This 
mclination  of  the  olive  tree  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  extremely  useful 
to  the  economical  disposition  of  the  ground,  because,  upon  ground  which  in- 
clines towards  the  horizon,  the  more  the  trees  upon  it  follow  the  direction 
of  the  slope,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  plants  which  liie  space  can 
contain ;  the  number  of  trees  planted  vertically  being  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  position  is  perpendicular  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  as  the  cosine 
of  the  anffle  of  inclination  is  to  the  radius. 

Nevertheless,  this  inclination  of  the  olive  tree  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
causes  which  conduce  to  its  decay,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  inserted  in 
the  Annali_UmvertaH  di  Agricoltura,  vol.  viii.,  entitled  "  On  the  Decay  of 

"  Como, 
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bv  itself  show  that  there  exists  some  difference  between  seedling  plants  and 
those  of  the  same  species  raised  from  cuttings  or  shoots.  Further,  a  seed- 
ling olive  tree  never  puts  forth  any  suckers ;  it  flourishes  upon  the  edges 
of  mounds,  upon  rocks,  and  even  upon  the  bare  calcareous  sandstone,  be- 
cause its  roots,  penetrating  amongst  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  meet  with 
nourishment  to  insure  a  vigorous  vegetation ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  olive 
tree  raised  from  cuttings  or  shoots  throws  out  from  its  roots  a  numerous 
progeny  of  suckers,  which  weaken  the  parent  tree,  and  very  oflen  expose 
It  to  suffer  from  aridity,  even  when  planted  in  a  deep  soil. 

There  is  also  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  developement  of  the  vital 
power,  or  mode  of  vegetation,  between  trees  raised  from  seed  and  those  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  I  have  selected  the  olive  as  an  example,  because  I 
have  it  close  at  hand ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  doctrine  would 
hold  good  with  respect  to  other  trees,  and  in  England  as  well  as  Italy. 

Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  Botanical  CuUivator,  first  edition,  affirms  that  "  seed- 
lings are  not  so  hardy,  nor  so  easilv  preserved,  as  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings, and  seldom  make  silch  good  plants."  A  little  afterwards,  he  adds : — 
*'  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  flowering  plants  will  flower  quite 
young,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  a  seedling."  But  mark  how  I  shml  re- 
turn the  argument :  if  they  flower  while  yet  quite  voung,  it  must  make  them 
small  and  weak,  because  (you  have  yourself  referred  to  this  in  Vol.  V.) 
the  calling  of  the  generative  faculty  precociously  into  action  has  a  tendency 
to  enfeeble  the  plant,  and  to  prevent  the  due  developement  of  its  physical 
force :  the  plants,  consequently,  become  weak ;  and,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  bad  effects  of  the  external  action  of  the  atmosphere,  are  more  exposed 
to  disease,  and,  of  course,  more  likely  to  die.  A  stalk  of  oats  or  of^  mig- 
nonette may  live  four  years,  if  the  flower-stems  are  cut  off  as  they  appear. 
Your  gardeners  are  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  too  early 
flowering  and  fructification  of  fruit  trees,  particularly  peach  trees,  other- 
wise they  are  weakened,  remain  dwarfish,  and  perish  young,  Th  3  same 
thing  happens  to  animals :  a  male  and  female  silkworm  (Phalse^na  mori), 
allowed  to  copulate,  die  in  thirty-six  hours ;  if  kept  apart,  or  the  act  of 
generation  prevented,  the  two  silkworms  would  live  six  days :  although 
provided  with  organs,  they  never  eat. 

I  heard,  some  time  since,  that  you  wished  to  receive  accounts  relating 
to  the  science  of  horticulture  in  Italy.  If  you  should  think  that  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  your  contributors,  and  I  will  send  you,  by  the  first  opportunity 
an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Pelargdnium  cordatum,  with 
double  flowers,  lately  obtained  from  seed  by  Sig.  Giuseppe  Manetti,  in  the 
imperial  and  royal  gardens  near  Monza.  Other  accounts  shall  also  be 
communicated  to  you  upon  the  success  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Nelumbium  flavum  and  N.  specidsum,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  north  of 
Italy ;  and  of  the  naturalisation  of  the  Agave  americana  on  the  rocks  near 
the  Lake  of  Como,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  produces  fruit 
within  less  than  sixteen  years.  I  will  inform  you,  in  short,  of  the  present 
state  of  horticulture  in  Lombardy,  and  the  immense  improvements  which 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  progress 
in  horticulture,  to  which  your  works  have  so  greatly  contributed,  had 
encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  journal,  on  the  plan  of 
your  truly  excellent  Gardener's  Magazine,  which  I  should  have  called 
GwmcUe  del  Giardinieri  e  Registro  degli  Novanzamenti  m  Agricoltura  (The 
Gardener's  Journal  and  Register  of  Agricultural  Improvements).  But, 
occupied  in  employment  wholly  foreign  from  any  kind  of  literature,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  this  undertaking.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
thought  it  useful  to  begin  publishing  a  translation  of  your  highly  valuably 
Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening  and  Mncychpcedia  of  Plants ;  because,  when 
any  improvements  are  to  be  eflected  in  any  art  or  science,  it  is  requisite 
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that  the  present  state  of  that  art  or  science  should  be  pretiously  ascer* 
tained,  in  order  to  make  known  the  most  effectual  means  of  improvement. 
"Nor  would  it  be  deemed  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  marshes  of  Colico, 
Ihe  Lakes  of  Canzo,  of  Pusiano,  and  of  Oggiotno,  all  in  Lombardy,  could 
1t)e  rendered  healthy  and  useful,  besides  being  embellished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Schubertta  distich^,  the  Cupressus  /hyoides,  the  Njssa 
^uatica,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  nelumbiums,  unless  an  authentic 
account  should  first  be  given  of  what  they  are ;  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  deciduous  cypress,  the  white  cedar,  the  tUpelo,  the  yellow'nelum- 
bium,  and  the  N,  specidsum.  Nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  pine-apple  in  the  open  dr  (I'ananasso  all'  ana  aperta),  on  the  sides 
of  the  Lario  Hills,  would  be  attempted,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  degree  of  temperature,  atid  the  methods  which 
are  required  for  the  growth  of  this  plant.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Zutgt 
'Manetti,  In  the  Office  of  the  Imperial  and  Roi/al  Gardens  of  Monza,  Lom- 
lardy,  Sept.  8.  1830. 

Olive  Trees  from  Seeds  or  from  Cuttings  essentially  the  same  (extracted  from 
the  Conductor's  answer  to  Signor  Manetti,  dated  Jan.  12.  1832).  —  With 
respect  to  the  propagation  of  the  olive,  I  allow  that  what  you  state  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  correct ;  but  I  still  consider  a  plant,  whether  raised  from 
a  seed  or  a  cutting,  as  essentially  the  same,  on  the  following  theory :  —  If 
you  were  to  plant  one  of  your  olive  trees,  raised  from  cuttings,  on  a  tolerably 
rich  soil  when  young,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  tree  had  firmly 
established  itself,  were  to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground ;  and  when  it  grew  the 
following  spring,  were  to  leave  only  one  of  the  numerous  shoots  which  it 
'would  send  out  from  the  sto6l,  you  would  find  that  this  shoot  would  pro- 
duce as  upright  and  handsome  a  tree  as  a  seedling ;  and  that,  if  the  soil 
and  subsoil  permitted,  it  would  send  down  a  tap  root  as  strong  as  that  of 
a  seedling,  unless  it  had  already  a  sufficiency  of  horizontal  roots.  This 
theory  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  a  cutting  or  a  layer  will, 
under  ordinary  treatment,  and  especially  in  poor  soils,  assume  the  habit  of 
a  branch,  rather  than  that  of  a  young  tree.  I  apprehend  that  you  would 
find,  if  you  were  to  plant  seedling  olive  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  of 
Lario,  that  they  would  assume  the  same  forms  as  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings. The  reason  why  the  trunks  of  the  olive  trees  on  the  declivities  of 
Lario  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that  declivity,  and  not  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  is  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  nature  or  mode  of 
growth  of  the  tree  itself,  rather  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propa- 
jgatcd.  I  recollect  seeing  very  few  olive  trees  in  either  France  or  Italy,  of 
Bny  size,  that  stood  perpendicularly,  or  had  heads  which  could  be  called 
well  balanced.     .    .    . 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Parmentier*s  Garden,  near  Brooklyn, — Sir,  At  the  request  of  some  of  your 
readers  in  this  country,  I  have  compiled  from  different  authorities,  but 
•chiefly  from  the  American  Farmer,  an  account  of  one  of  the  first  botanic 
-gardens  which  has  ever  been  established  in  this  country,  viz.  that  of  Par- 
mentier,  about  two  miles  from  Brooklyn,.  Long  Island.  The  following  map 
(fig.  29.)  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
whole ;  but  I  am  confident  that  neither  plan  nor  description  can  furnish 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  particular  beauties  of  the  place.  Its  establbh- 
ment  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
horticulture ;  as,  though  the  various  branches  of  that  science  were  before 
understood  and  practised  by  most  of  our  gardeners,  it  had  not  attained  its 
full  perfection  until  the  arrival  of  M.  Parmentier.  The  elegant  villas  and 
country  residences  of  many  of  our  citizens,  together  with  our  well-supplied 
markets  and  fruit-shops,  afford  abundant  evidence  that  both  the  orna- 
^mental  and  useful  branches  ..ef  the  art  were  successfully  pursued  among 
us ;  but  the  garden  of  M.  Parmentier  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  iti- 
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Stance  we  have  of  al!  the  different  departments  of  gardening  h:.ng  com- 
bined extensively  and  with  scientitic  skill.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
garden  was  formed  added  to  its  effect.  Nearly  twenty-five  acres  of  ground 
were  originally  enclosed;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  in  the  short  space  of  three  vears,  one  of  the  most  ston^, 
rugged,  sterile  pieces  of  ground  on  the  whole  island,  which  seemed  to  bid 
d^nce  to  the  labours  of  man,  stored  with  the  most  luxuriant  fruit,  and 
blooming  with  the  most  beautifitl  flowers. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  garden,  although  without  any  remarkable  inequa- 
lities, has  yet  some  diversity  of  surface.  The  most  elevated  part,  lacing  the 
south  and  south-west,  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  a  vineyard ;  and 
several  valuable  varieties  of  the  graiie,  fordgn  as  well  as  indigenous,  are 
there  cultivated.  The  beds  of  the  ornamental  part  compose  broad  belt* 
Imd  out  in  a  serpentine  direction,  and  edged  with  thrifl  (A'titice  Arm^a). 
These  sections  contain  a  mixture  of  plants  and  shrubs  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  The  several  species  of  Robfnjo,  the  Philad^lphus  grandi- 
fldruB,  the  Haljsia,  the  Ptilete,  and  many  others  conspicuous  for  their 
beauty,  are  interspersed  and  contrasted  with  the  delicate  ?%marix  of 
Europe ;  the  paper  mulberry,  now  bearing  its  curious  fruit  j  several  species 
of  shrubby  willows  and  poplars  ;  the  splendid  ^nchitsa  cap^sis,  with  its 
azure  blossoms ;  the  no  less  luxuriant  falsamlna ;  and  thousands  of  othm 
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which  we  might  mention,  all  disposed  in  the  most  artful  manner,  ^  as 
to  heighten  the  effect,  and  yet  to  conceal  too  glaring  an  appearance  of  art. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  garden  are  nurseries,  containing  youi^ 
plants  of  every  kind  of  tree  which  10  to  be  found  in  the  beds.  To  the  left 
of  the  garden,  an  avenue  leads  to  a  rustic  arbour,  in  the  grotesque  style, 
constructed  of  the  crooked  limbs  of  trees  in  their  rough  state,  covered  with 
bark  and  moss :  from  the  top  of  this  arbour  a  view  of  the  whole  garden 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  obtained;  including  Staten  Island,  the 
Bay,  Governor's  Island,  and  the  city  of  New  York.  At  some  distance 
from  the  rustic  arbour  is  a  plot  of  ground,  called  the  French  Saloon ;  a 
beautiful  oval,  skirted  with  privet  (Z/igiistrum),  kept  dwarf  to  the  height  of 
1  h.f  and  enclosing  a  Solid  mass  of  China  monthly  roses.  The  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  carefully  arranged,  and  the  alleys  leading  to  them 
are  skirted  with  specimens  of  the  different  sorts  in  a  bearing  state,  for  bet- 
ter exhibition,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  grails  for  the  establishment. 

The  green-house  department,  although  not  so  extensive  as  some  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  contains  many  beautiful  plants,  exhibited  with  the  same 
tasteful  arrangement  which  characterises  every  part  of  M.  Parmentier*s 
establishment ;  and  which  displays  itself  even  in  the  grouping  of  the  pots, 
which  are  all  arranged  according  to  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers :  thus 
showing  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  skilful  gardener  may  distribute  his 
materials  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect. 

The  manner  of  protecting  the  plants  in  this  garden  from  the  violence  of 
the  weather  or  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  quite  novel  in  this  part  of  America; 
canvass  covers  being  so  managed  as  to  be  rolled  or  unrolled  with  ths 
greatest  ease  and  despatch,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  The  necessity 
of  some  such  screen  is  quite  obvious,  when  plants,  and  particularly  tender 
exotics,  are  exposed  to  our  excessive  sun,  and  yet  it  is  too  generally 
neglected  amon^  our  gardeners. 

In  short,  this  est£U)lishment  is  well  worthy  of  notice  as  one  of  the 
few  examples  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  New  York,  of  the  art  of  laying  out 
a  garden  so  as  to  combine  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening  with  the 
conveniences  of  the  nursery  or  orchard.  —  J,  W.  S,  New  York,  September, 
1829. 

The  late  Andr^  Parmender  and  his  son  having  both  died  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other,  the  widow  of  the  father  has  determined  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  sheet,  it  is  now  on  sale.  — Cond. 

Railroads,  we  observe,  are  increa^ng  rapidly  in  America.  There  is  one 
in  progress  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  of  about  eighty  miles ; 
another  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  of  eighty-one  miles;  one 
between  York  Town  (not  far  from  Columbia)  and  Baltimore,  of  upwards 
of  ^(ty  miles.  Thus  New  York,  BsJtimore,  and  Philadelphia,  three  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  United  States,  are  brought  within  a  few  hours' 
distance  of  each  other  respectively.  The  water  communication  between 
them  has  long  been  complete.  Our  much  esteemed  friend  and  correspond- 
ent Mr.R.  C.  Taylor,  engineer  at  Philipsburg,has  projected  and  circulated 
proposals  for  a  railroad  of  thirty  miles,  from  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to 
the  bituminous  coal  district  of  Philipsburg;  the  promised  advantages  of 
which  are  so  great,  that  we  have  little  doubt  but  it  will  be  carried  inta 
execution. 

We  observe,  by  the  speech  of  President  Jackson,  delivered  to  Con- 
gress on  Dec.  6.,  and  printed  in  this  day's  (Dec.  30.)  Morning  Chronicle, 
that  the  debt  of  the  United  States  will  be  paid  off  in  a  year;  and  that, 
consequently,  there  will  afterwards  be  no  employment  for  the  income  of 
that  immense  country  but  in  public  improvements.  We  wish  we  could  im- 
press on  Congress,  and  on  the  admirable  person  who  now  fills  the  chair  of 
Washington,  the  ^eat  advantages  that  would  result  from  preventing  any 
roads  being  made  m  the  United  States  of  a  greater  slope  than  half  an  inch 
in  a  3»Brd.    We  have  elsewhere  (Vol.  VII.  p.  520.,  and  Morning  Chronicle, 
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Dec.  31.  1831)  hinted  at  some  of  the  principal  of  these  advantages ;  and 
we  entreat  some  of  our  American  readers  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  l^;islature  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  a  road  and  canal 
making  nation.  —  Cond. 

Ph^psburg,  Centre  County,  Penruylvania,  United  States,  Aug,  7.  1831.  — 
Sir,  .  .  .  Placed,  as  I  am,  so  remote  from  libraries,  and  from  access  to 
European  periodical  works,  such  publications  as  yours  are  more  interesting 
to  me  now  than  ever.  I  have  opened  your  Encyclop<Bdku,  with  mucn 
interest,  at  the  passages  relating  to  North  America,  and  can  bear  tes* 
tunon  V  to  the  general  accuracy  of  your  authorities.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  climate  has  agreed  perfectly  well  with  myself  and  family,  and  we 
have  now  run  nearly  the  entire  circle  of  the  seasons.  Not  the  slightest 
illness,  not  even  a  cold,  has  occurred,  if  I  remember  right,  to  any  one  of 
us  since  our  arrivaL 

Our  position  here,  near  the  base  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany 
mountam  range,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  United  States.  The  past 
season  has  been  delightful  in  temperature ;  the  thermometer  averaginp^  pro- 
bably about  70^  in  the  day,  and  ibe  nights  have  been  cool  and  refreshing. 
We  possess  here  an  advantage  somewhat  remarkable,  but  which  we  prize 
highly:  at  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  every  mornings  a  refreshing  breeze 
springs  up,  and  continues  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon ;  and  it  is  this, 
perhaps,  which  makes  our  situation  so  healthy,  and  enables  us,  without 
inconvenience,  to  bear  the  warmest  days  of  summer.  These  delightful 
breezes  appear  to  proceed  from  the  nortn  or  north-west,  and  remind  us  of 
the  sea  breezes  upon  the  never  to  be  forgotten  shores  of  dear  old  England, 

I  shall  not  attempt,  my  dear  Sir,  to  give  you  a  lengthened  description  of 
the  place  which  is  likely  to  be  the  residence  of  myself  and  family  for  some 
years,  at  least,  if  we  live.  My  brother  has,  probably,  had  opportunities  of 
informing  you  generally  on  that  point.  I  can  now  speak,  from  professional 
observation,  that  we  are  situated  about  1350  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about 
800  to  1000  ft.  below  the  main  ridge  or  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains* 
There  is  one  depression,  or  gap,  as  it  is  called,  ten  mUes  hence,  which 
I  have  found,  by  levelling,  to  be  only  600  ft.  above  us ;  and  which  600  ft.  are 
distributed  pretty  gradually  along  the  above  base  of  ten  miles.  Conse- 
quently, you  will  observe  that  it  is  possible  to  descend  the  Alleghanies, 
westward,  at  a  very  small  angle ;  not  much  more,  indeed,  than  half  a  degree, 
which  is  not  a  very  alarming  inclination,  even  for  a  railroad.  The  eastern 
descent  is  more  rapid;  perhaps  at  three  degrees  for  the  first  three  miles^ 
following  the  natural  ^U  of  the  water-courses.  I  cannot  but  consider  that 
our  climate  is  materially  influenced  by  our  proximity  to  this  vast  mountain 
ridge,  which  is  1200  miles  in  length.  I  find  very  little  variation  iii  the 
barometer  from  29  in.  A  fall  always  precedes  wind  from  the  north-west* 
We  never  suffer  much  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  nor  are  we  mate- 
rially colder  in  winter  than  is  observed  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coasts. 
One  of  my  firiends  here  kept  an  accurate  meteorological  journal  during 
many  years,  and  I  brought  out  with  me  two  of  Jones's  best  mountain 
barometers,  which  I  amuse  myself  by  frequently  referring  to.  Our  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  north-west;  which  winds  certainly  bring  a  vast  quantity^ 
of  rain.  The  present  summer  has  been  more  wet  than  has  occurred  in  the 
memory  of  man.  Rain  has  fallen,  on  an  average,  I  should  think,  every 
alternate  day ;  yet  the  evaporation  is  so  great,  that  but  little  inconvenience 
has  arisen,  except  of  late,  when  steady  dry  weather  is  needed  for  the  bay 
and  corn  harvests,  which  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  farmers  in  the  corn 
districts  are  beginning  to  complain  of  the  damage  done  to  their  crops  by 
the  continued  rains ;  and  serious  injury  has  been  sustained  from  floods. 
This  unusually  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  kept  the  air  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth  unusually  cool.  We  have  had  but  one  week  of  really  hot 
weather,  and  then  not  more  than  1  have  felt  in  England  for  much  longer 
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periods;  particularly  for  nearly  three  months  in  1626.  Tonday  (Aug; 8.) 
the  thermometer  has  not  reached  above  64®  in  the  room  in  which  X  am  now 
writing,  and  in  the  air  it  is  below  60^,  and  we  light  our  fires,  being  too  cold 
to  sit  with  our  windows  open ;  but  this,  I  hope,  will  not  continue.  The 
nights  are  excessively  cold,  and  the  dews  are  heavy.  I  am  assured  that  this 
is  a  very  remarkable  year;  the  winter  was  more  severe  than  had  occurred 
for  thirty  years  preceding. 

.  When  1  entered  my  pres^it  dwelling-house  last  fall  (October),  I  found  a 
plot  of  ground  of  40  or  50  perches,  intended  for  a  garden,  but  uncultivated, 
and  only  occupied  by  enormous  thistles  and  dodcs,  and  abundance  of  wild 
sorrel.  These  it  was  my  first  business  to  destroy,  by  collecting  them  in  a 
pile,  and  making  a  bonfire.  There  were  many  pine  and  hemlock  stumps 
also  sprinkled  about,  and  which  prevented  any  regular  operations  of  culture. 
These,  also,  I,  with  great  labour,  got  rid  of,  for  the  mosSb  part.  One  sturdy 
stump  kept  me  at  work  three  days  before  I  conquered  him ;  for  he  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  axe  and  the  fire,  although  the  tree  had  been  cut  down 
thirty  years  before.  I  was  a  young  beginner  then,  you  will  observe,  in 
Stump-moving;  and,  besides,  I  prided  myself  in  the  design  of  bringing  this 
little  plot  into  a  good  state  without  the  aid  of  any  body,  and  wiUiout  its 
costing  me  a  cent  for  labour.  Now  and  then  my  American  neig^ibours 
would  peep  over  the  rails  to  see  me  digging  and  chopping,  and  would 
guess  I  was  not  used  much  to'  handling  an  axe.  However,  by  perseverance, 
I  got  them  all  out,,  and  rolled  them  clean  off  the  premises,  and  there  they 
all  lie  around  me,  monuments  of  my  first  year's  labour.  These  same  stumps, 
by  the  way,  are  so  full  of  turpentine,  and  are  so  hard  and  tough,  that  they 
seem  to  defy  the  power  of  time  and  the  elements  to  decompose  them :  at 
all  events,  they  have  been  known  to  continue  firm  and  sound  above  a 
century.  Having  cleared  off  the  surface  weeds,  I  ploughed  up  the  soil, 
having  first  spread  upon  it  a  thick  covering  of  manure  (a  thing  not  used  or 
valued  much  in  this  country,  from  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  the  land), 
and  by  this  time  the  frosts  began  to  set  in,  and  I  let  it  remain  undisturbed 
till  the  frost  broke  up  in  March.  As  there  was  neither  tree  nor  shrub  for 
shelter  or  ornament  around  my  house,  and  as  the  garden  was  much  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  northern  blasts  of  winter,  I  set  to  work 
to  procure  young  trees  from  the  woods ;  amusing  myself  with  selecting  spe- 
cimens of  every  variety,  within  my  reach,  that  the  neighbouring  forests  pro- 
duce. You  well  know,  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  beautiful  and  rich  series  the 
American  forests  furnish.  My  industry  was  rewarded  by  a  very  interesting 
collection,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  screen  or  shade,  and  of  an  em- 
))ellishment.  Tliis  moist  season  has  been  much  in  their  favour,  and  they  flou- 
xish  well,  and  remind  me  of  our  English  ornamental  shrubberies.     In  this 

fart  of  my  labour,  I  must  confess,  I  did  not  receive  much  encouragement, 
fy  neighbours  viewed  it  quite  as  an  act  of  supererogation  :  that  an  English- 
man should  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  plant  trees,  when  all  other  men  era- 
ployed  themselves  to  cut  down,  was  beyond  all  comprehension ;  .was  out  of 
all  custom  and  precedent,  among  a  race  whose  habits  and  associations  lead 
them-  to  view  as  the  greatest  of  natural  beauties  a  naked  **  clearing,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  ''  worm  fence  "  of  split  rails.  About  the  8th  of  March,  the 
snow  disappeared ;  we  once  more  saw  the  grass  upon  our  "  Beaver  Dam 
meadows,"  and  the  ice  broke  up  from  the  Moshannon  creek  at  the  bottom 
of  my  garden.  In  the  woods,  tne  snow  lingered  until  the  1st  of  April:  but 
at  the  earliest  moment  that  I  could  make  any  impression  upon  the  ground, 
I  commenced  my  spring  operations  in  the  garden.  You  will  smile  at  my 
narrative ;  but  I  was  determined  to  supply  my  family  wholly  with  vegetables 
of  my  own  raising,  and  I  have  the  gratification  now  of  seeing  it  effected, 
and  producing  enoujgh,  too,  for  the  whole  winter,  I  think.  I  first  cut  out 
my  walks,  and  subdivided  the  ground  into  squares,  then  dug,  and  trenched, 
i«nd  cleared,  and  weeded,  and  took  out  every  stone;  made  a  map  of  my 
land, and  arranged  my  crops  and  courses,  like  other  great  farmers,  in  the 
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''old  country.'*  I  had  to  send  240  kniles  for  my  first  yfear'sstoci:  of  seeda^ 
but  I  shall  now  have  a  good  supply  for  future  wants,  and  enough  of  the 
useful  products,  such  as  potatoes,  beek;,  parsneps,  carrots,  beans,  celery,  cab- 
bages, &c.,  for  winter  stock ;  all  which  will  require  some  management  to 
preserve  from  our  intense  frosts.  The  radishes  here  grown  are  as  large 
almost  as  Swedish  turnips,  and,  I  think,  are  not  so  good  as  the  kinds  we 
used  to  buy  at  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  lettuces,  also,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  produced  by  your  Bayswater  neighbours.  Of  potatoes 
I  bave  four  sorts,  of  peas  four  kinds,  and  of  beans  three  sorts.  I  have 
planted  one  bed  of  asparagus  from  young  plants,  and  a  bed  of  strawberries, 
besides  borders  of  the  in^genous  strawberry,  which  grows  in  the  meadows, 
find  which  is  of  fine  flavour,  and  would  improve  much  by  cultivation.  So 
great  is  the  profusion  of  these  strawberries,  in  certain  spots,  that  one 
meadow  of  six  acres,  that  I  saw  nineteen  miles  hence,  in  June,  the  owner 
told  roe,  bad  furnished  more  than  twenty  bushels  to  his  neighbours, 
besides  his  own  family  consumption.  The  wild  raspberry  has  furnished  my 
wife  with  her  stock  for  preserves;  the  huckleberry  (Taccfnium)  of  our 
mountains,  also,  is  a  wholesome  agreeable  fruit  for  tarts  and  preserves,  as 
is  a  small  wild  cherry  (the^rab  cherry), which  is  now  ripe,  in  vast  abundance, 
in  our  low  woods.  Cranberries  (Oxyc6ccus  macrocdrpus)  also  occur,  and 
the  blackberry  (i2ubus)  is  particularly  fine,  and  well  worth  preserving  for 
family  purposes. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  my  little  patch  of  com  or  maize.  This, 
being  planted  in  rather  a  new  soil,  has  thriven  wonderfuUy ;  the  plants 
being  now  9  fl.  high.  I  planted  them  in  rows,  6  fl.  apart,  and  by  threes,  •'• , 
Sfl.  or  4fb.,  asunder,  in  the  row.  This  enables  me  to  weed  and  stir  the 
ground  at  intervals ;  and,  not  to  lose  room,  I  have  transplanted  a  row  of 
parsneps  between  each.  The  arrival  of  your  Encydoptedia  qf  Agricidttare 
enables  me  to  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  notice* of  planting  maize,  which 
you  have  fhithfully  given.  I  cannot  state  what  sort  mine  is ;  but  it  is  very 
fine,  and  brought  out  of  Kentucky  by  a  friend.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
«at  the  young  ears  green.  You  have  noticed,  I  dare  say,  the  singular 
appendages  which  occur  at  the  bottom  joints  of  this  plant.  Cobbett,  in 
your  quotation,  calls  them  roots ;  but  a  slight  observation  shows  that  they 
do  not  perform  such  an  office.  I  should  rather  call  them  props  or  crutches. 
They  seldom  appear  whilst  the  com  is  upright  and  uninjured ;  but  the  mo- 
ment a  plant  is  shakei^  down  or  partly  blown  on  its  side,  these  offsets 
protrude  in  the  required  direction,  and  support  the  stem  firmly,  till  it 
regains  its  original  vertical  position,  and"  this,  too,  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time.    I  have  some  singular  instances  of  this  in  my  garden. 

I  have  now  detailed  to  you  my  principal  gardening  operations,  anc) 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  difference  of 

climate  and  other  circumstances,  I  have  worked  on  the  authority,  in  aJi 

cases,  of  your  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardetdng.    I  might  have  added  that  a  few 

apple  and  peach  trees,  and  plenty  of  currant  trees,  I, put  in  last  autumn, 

promise  well.     There  is  a  vast  variety  of  i^ples  in  Pennsylvania,  as 

they  are  chiefly  reared  from  the  seed,  without  grafting,  particularly  on  the 

ordinary  farms  in  our  district.    Occasionally  one  meets  with  very  fine 

'kinds,  whose  names  and  quality  are  familiar  to  you.    Hops  are  very  fine 

and  luxuriant.     I  do  not  Know  if  they  are  indigenous;  but  they  climb  up 

imd  surround  our  buildings  in  a  beautiful  style.    Our  woods  produce  two 

or  three  kinds  of  grape  vine ;  in  particular  the  fox  grape  (  Htis  vulpina), 

and  the  chicken  grape.    Both  of  these  are  capable  of  bemg  made  into  wine 

as  good  as  the  best  Rhenish.     I  have  transplanted  a  couple  of  plants  into 

•my  garden,  for  the  sake  of  their  shade,    in  a  newly  settled  country  like 

this,  gardening,  of  course,  is  only  a  minor  consideration,  and  is  much 

-neglected.     It  is  chiefly  amongst  the  Dutch  and  German  settlers  that 

Vegetables  are  cultivated ;  and  the  ov«*plus  be^rond  their  family  wants  is 
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occasionally  offered  for  sale.  I  ought  to  mention  that  an  English  gentle-, 
man,  our  principal  proprietor  here,  possesses  a  garden  equal  to  those  at- 
tached to  most  seats  in  England,  and  as  well  attended  to.  Of  the  melon 
tribe,  and  similar  plants,  he  rears  an  immense  quantity  for  himself  and 
friends,  commencing  in  frames,  as  upon  the  English  method,  to  guard 
against  the  later  spnng  frosts. 

From  my  preceding  letters  you  have  no  doubt  derived  some  information 
as  to  the  geological  position  of  this  district.  We  are  just  within  the  veree 
of  what  is  probably  by  far  the  most  extensive  coal  formation  in  the  world; 
the  qualities  of  which  coal  are  as  yet  scarcely  known  on  the  eastern  coast 
and  m  the  great  cities.  It  is  highly  bituminous;  more  so,  I  conceive,  from 
the  experiments  I  have  tried,  than  even  the  Northumberland  coal ;  cer- 
tainly much  more  so  than  the  best  Welsh  coal.  From  it  I  have  produced 
tar  and  coke  of  superior  quality.  Neither  of  these  manufactured  sub- 
stances are  known  to  the  Americans.  The  tar  of  this  country  is  produced 
from  wood,  like  the  Swedish,  and  the  small  quantity  of  coal  tar  consumed 
is  imported  from  England,  at  a  very  high  price.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  demand  for  similar  articles  hereabouts,  have  encouraged  me  to  com- 
mence the  manufactory  of  them ;  and  I  have  purchased  a  convenient  site 
for  the  undertaking,  half  a  mile  from  my  residence,  and  adjoining  our  turn- 
pike road  to  Erie.  The  vein  I  am  now  working  is  4^  (I.  thick,  of  suitable 
quality  for  my  purpose,  and  of  itself  will  furnish  a  large  extrap^upply  for 
sale.  I  have  traced  at  least  four  or  five  other  veins  also  in  the  same 
locality,  which  will  yield  me  more  than  I  can  require  or  raise  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  There  is,  beneath  the  coal,  an  extensive  bed  of  fire  day,  adapted 
to  make  the  best  quality  of  fire  bricks,  such  as  are  now  imported  into  the 
principal  American  sea-ports,  from  England,  and  sold  wholesale  at  32  to 
35  dollars  per  thousand.  I  hope  at  last  that  I  shall  bring  my  geological 
propensities  to  account ;  that  they  have  been  useful  to  me  in  the  choice 
of  this  spot  I  at  any  rate  have  some  satisfaction  in  believing.  I  turned  to 
your  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  to  find  something  about  coal,  coke,  and 
coal  tar,  and  the  apparatus  requisite :  but  little  is  introduced  on  these  points 
on  the  first,  and  nothing  on  the  others ;  probably  because  you  considered 
the  subjects  rather  too  remote  from  the  other  improvements  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  not  altogether  belon^ng  to  an  agricultural  work.  The  great 
receptacle  for  iron  ore,  and  the  site  of  its  conversion  into  pig-iron,  is  imme- 
diately east  fi'om  this,  a  few  miles  over  the  Alleghany  ridge.  Thence  it  is 
brougnt  hither  and  to  various  forges,  to  be  converted  into  bars  or  manu- 
factured into  various  forms,  or  conveyed  150  miles  farther  west,  as  far  as 
Pittsburg,  increasing  in  value  at  every  mile.  The  ore  is  of  the  haematitic 
kind,  very  rich,  and  the  iron  it  yields  is  equal  to  the  best  Swedish.  Char- 
coal alone  is  employed  in  its  production  and  conversion.  The  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  m  converting  a  ton  of  iron  is  prodigious,  and  occasions  a 
great  destruction  and  consumption  of  timber :  so  much  is  this  already  felt, 
tiiat  even  in  this  region  of  forests  we  hear  and  wonder  about  wood  for 
charcoal  becoming  scarce  and  expensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 

g'eat  iron-works.  Sooner  or  later  the  English  method  of  employing  coke 
om  coal  must  be  adopted,  which  will  then  occasion  a  material  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  producing  iron,  and  consequently  effect  another  great  advantage, 
by  encouraging  the  native  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  We  have  at 
this  village  an  extensive  manufactory  of  screws,  which  far  excel  in  work- 
manship any  I  ever  saw  in  England^  Of  course  those  who  are  interested 
in  American  manufactures  are  anxious  for  all  the  protection  against  foreign 
competition  and  importation  that  our  government  can  enforce.  The  tariff* 
r^umtions  have  afforded  a  vast  field  for  political  discussions  and  disputes^ 
wMch  will  perhaps  terminate  in  the  separation  from  the  Union  of  one  or 
twp  of  the  Southern  States.  Under  all  circumstances,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  true  American  policy  is  just  that  which  she  has  beep 
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forced  to  adopt.  She  is  called  upon  to  encourage  her  own  internal  trade, 
to  stimulate  her  native  industry,  to  promote  public  improv^ents,  to  rear 
up,  under  her  patrona^,  an  increasing  community  of  enterprising  manu&o- 
turers,  and  to  bring  mto  exercise  and  usefulness  the  unbounded  natural 
resources  of  this  vast  country;  thus  making  herself  in  practice,  as  she  is  in 
theory  and  politics,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  must 
draw  to  a  termination.  ...  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  R,  C,  Taylor, 

New  York,  October  6.  1831.  —  Sir,  I  dare  say  the  few  All^hany  acoma 
which  I  enclose  are  of  very  small  value  in  your  opinion  ;  yet  as  they  erew 
upon  a  little  estate  which  1  now  call  my  own,  perhaps  you  may  not  think 
the  worse  of  them,  as  coming  from  an  absent  friend.  The  small  acorns 
are  those  of  the  white  oak ;  the  best  of  the  tribe  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  are  from  the  red  oak ;  not  so  good  in  the  quality  of  its  tim- 
ber, and  far  less  durable.  There  is  also  the  black  oak.  With  these  are 
some  haws  from  our  common  whitethorns  [these  seem  to  be  of  CVatae^gus 
coccinea  LJ] ;  also  some  cones  from  the  red  or  pitch  pine  [these  are  of  the 
Pinus  pungens  Lamb, ;  specimens  of  the  beautiful  cones,  and  plants,  of 
this  species  are  rare  in  England],  and  the  white  pine  of  the  All^hanies 
[these  are  of  Pinus  iStrobus].  I  would  have  collected  others  more  worthy 
your  acceptance,  but  my  time  was  too  short  to  enable  me  to  search.  I  have, 
with  Mrs.  Taylor,  taken  a  journey  altogether  of  700  miles,  at  twenty*four 
hours'  notice.    ...    In  haste.    Yours,  &c. »-  R,  C,  Taylor, 

We  have  received  the  packet  of  seeds  safe,  and  have  shared  them  as 
follows  :  —  In  England,  to  Mr.  Brooks  of  Flitwick  and  IVlr.  Donald  of  Wo- 
king; in  Scotland,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Dalbeattie,  Sir  William 
Jardine  of  Jardine  Hall,  and  Mr.  Gorrie  of  Annat  Gardens;  in  Wales,  to 
Cymro  at  Brecon;  and,  in  Ireland,  to  Dr.  Drummond  of  Belfast.-^ 
ContL 

AUSTRALIA. 

« 

Fan  DiemefCi  Land,  —  We  are  indebted  to  some  kind  friend  in  Hobart 
Town  for  the  Hobart  Toum  Courier,  which  has  been  regularly  sent  us  for 
some  years.  It  is  a  newspaper  which,  for  variety  of  subjects,  orderly 
arrangement,  accurate  (and,  when  required,  even  elegant  or  doquent) 
composition,  printing,  and  paper,  equals  any,  and  surpasses  most,  of  our 
provincial  journals.  The  editor  is  evidently  a  man  of  far  more  general 
Knowledge  (particularly  of  natural  history  and  of  country  matters)  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  editors  of  provincial  papers  in  Englsoid ;  and  he  brings 
that  knowledge  to  bear  in  an  earnest  and  effective  manner  on  every  subject 
which  comes  before  him. 

On  looking  over  the  last  packet  sent  us,  containing  the  news  up  to  the 
end  of  June  last,  the  chief  thmg  that  strikes  us  is  the  mcreasing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  which  is  readily  judged  of  by  the  number  and  kind  of  adver- 
tisements, the  formation  of  roads,  establishment  of  stage  coaches,  &c.  As 
the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  are  Scotch,  one  of  our  countrymen  going 
•there  would  find  himself  at  home  at  once.  A  gardener,  and  also  a  clever 
builder,  who  could  act  as  architect  and  surveyor,  we  are  sure  would  do 
well.  Designs  for  cottages  and  small  villas,  we  are  told,  are  much  wanted ; 
and  we  have  seventy  already  engraved,  and  as  many  more  drawn  and  in 
progress,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  Australia  and  America. 

Respecting  the  products  of  the  country,  we  find  in  a  paper  dated  May  28., 
that  the  gum  kino,  a  hitherto  neglected  item,  is  now  bemg  gathered  from 
trees  in  Sundance  for  the  London  market,  as  well  as  some  other  native 
gums.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Murcbcb  and  the  editor  of  the  Hobart  Town 
Courier  pointed  out  the  value  of  these  gums  five  years  ago,  and  have  since 
been  calling  attention  to  them  from  time  to  time.  It  must  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  these  gentlemen  to  find  that  they  have  at  last  succeeded. 

7%f  Gum  Kino  is  an  excellent  tan,  much  superior  to  the  best  extract  of 
"wattle  or  other  bark,  and  might  be  very  profitably  used  as  such,  independ- 


entiy  of  i|8  great  use  m  flNscfcai^  It  pay  also  b^  used  i^  good  and  durabk 
ink.  As  to  the  gmm  arable,  it  is  that  which  flows  so  abundantly  from  all 
the  species  of  aeada  or  wattle  trees  in  the  island^  It  is  about  one  half  th^ 
Talue  of  l^e  ol^er,  but  is  !||sed  bv  manufacturers  in  vast  quantities,  as  well 
as.  ID  medicme*  Dr.  Murdoch  oi  Risdon  has  this  year  manufactured,  from 
the  produce  of  his  garden  there,  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  oil  of 
lavender ;.  a  profitable  article  of  produ^,  whiph  we  are  glad  to  hear  th^f 
gentleman  Intends  to  cultivate  lai^ly  for  export  to  London,  where  it  is  of 
QonsideraUf)  value.    (Hobart  Toipn  Courier,  June  4.  1831.) 

ne  FrtM  of  FeidUetk  cofd^ia  [a  plant  which  we  could  wish  were 
introduced  to  Britain],  Mr.  £.  Urapie^  has  ascertained,  by  numerous  ex-; 
periments,  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned 
dogs  with  the  ^hus  Toxicodendron  (swamp  sumach),  hemlock,  and  nux 
vomicat  All  those  that  were  left  to  the  poisons  died,  but  those  to  whicl^ 
the  FeulHec  was  administered  recovered  completely,  d'ter  a  short  illness. 
(ZiW.,  May  28.  1831.) 

Jioetd$,  we  observe,  are  advertised  as  open  to  the  public  in  different 
directionSf  We  hope  that  in  laying  out  the  lines  of  these  roads,  the  mos^ 
f  cientiflc  views  of  the  subject  of  road-making  have  been  acted  upon.  We 
would  direct  the  attention  of  those  concerned,  and  more  particularly  that 
of  the  ecUtor  of  the  Holmi  Town  Courier,  %o  wbat  we  have  said  on  the 
subject  in  our  preceding  volume  (Vol.  VII,  p.  520.),  as  also  to  what  will  be 
found  in  this  and  our  succeeding  Number.  (See,  further,  a  letter  oi)  the 
subject  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  31.  1831.) 

:ff^h  reipect  to  Emigration^  the  editor  observes  thatfirom  the  experience 
of  a  long  residaice  in  a  pq^ous  part  of  England,  previous  to  his  settling 
in  Australia,  he  can  state  that  paupers,  ^hp  have  become  so  in  the  motbe|: 
country  from  indolence  and  an  indisposition  to  work,  will  continue  so  ij^ 
the  colony;  but  that  industrious  men  will  speedily,  by  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  remunerate  the  expense  that  may  nave  attended  their  passage. 
{IM.,  JuniB  18,  1831.)  : 

The  SvHm  Miver  Settlement,  &om  all  the  acjcounts  we  have  seen,  appears 
to  be.  a  fkUure.  *^  Settlers  are  in  general  leaving  their  first  locations,  an4 
removing  farther  into  the  country ;  in  short,  ^here  i§  no  soil  until  you  get 
near  Darling's  Range»  when  some  good  ground  will  be  found  on  eac^ 
bank  of  the  GsAning,  on  whjch  Lieut.  Bull  grew  good  wheat,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Wri^t  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  crops  were  very  light,  Lieut.  Bull  grow^ 
ing  about  5  bushels,  Mr.  Wpght  10  bushels,  and  Mr.  Adams  7  bushels  t^ 
the  acre.  The  land  waa  certainly,  very  sour,  having  never  been  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  and  the  next  season  they  expect  a  fair  average  crop.  The  expensp 
of  clearing,  &c.,  was  about  30/.  the  acre.  .  .  .  There  have,  however,  been 
fome  good  v^etables  grown  even  in  the  sand,  with  the  assistance  of  ma^ 
nure,  especially  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  radishes.  There  is  a  radish 
growing  at  Perth,  in  a  shoemsdcer's  garden  (reserved  for  seed),  as  thick  as  a 
jitl>ut  man's  thigh,  and  from  10  fi .  to  1 1  ft.  high :  in  fact,  the  radish  appears 
to  take  a  different  character  in  the  deep  and  moist  sands  of  Perth.  {Ibid., 
Feb.  5.  1631.) 

Sydney,  —  In  looking  over  the  Sydney  Gazettes,  from  May  5.  to  June  28. 
1831,  inclusive,  we  do  not  find  much  that  can  interest  the  gardening  world 
in  this  country.  The  improvement  of  the  government  (Jemesne  or  public 
perk  and  promenade  of  Sydney,  seems  to  nave  attracted  the  attention  of 
government.  Mention  is  made  of  the  skill  of  the  person  who  has  [banned 
the  walks,  carriage  drives,  and  avenues,  which  are  said  to  form  a  delightful 
place  of  recreation  for  the  citizens  of  Sydney.  We  wish  our  correspondent^ 
Mr.  Thompson,  would  send  us  such  a  sketch  and  description  of  tnis  park 
as  he  furnished  us  with  of  Hyde  Park,  and  his  projected  improvements  in 
it,  for  our  First  Volume. 

A  writer  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Sydney  states  that  blight, 
afber  the  fruit  is  set,  may  be  prevented  by  ringing  the  old  wood  which  suf- 
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tains  the  young  braneh.  He  says  that  the  ^eat  enionies  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine  m  Australia  are,  "  the  rime,  or  white  frost,  which  settles  on  the 
young  shoots  in  the  first  stage  of  their  vegetation,  and  the  light  mists  which 
shroud  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  before  sunrise.  When  the 
solar  rays  reach  either  of  these  phenomena,  it  becomes  suddenly  dissipated ; 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  vme  and  their  incipient  blossoms  are  exposed 
to  an  instantaneous  transition  from  extreme  cold  to  extreme  heat.** 

Frost  he  does  not  consider  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  grape  in  Australia 
as  the  mists,  which,  during  the  spring  months,  hang  like  a  fleecy  mantle 
over  the  forests,  and  trail  dong  the  vales.  He  recommends  sdecting  the 
steep  sides  of  declivities  for  the  sites  of  vineyards,  and,  at  the  same  tim^, 
burning  the  forest  for  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  space 
intended  to  be  planted  with  vines.  The  advice,  as  far  as  it  regards  situation 
and  free  exposure,  will  apply  to  the  planting  of  orchards  in  Britain. 

7^e  New  Zealand  fiaxy  which  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce 
between  Sydney  and  New  Zealand,  is  recommended  as  a  very  s^iitable 
plant  for  the  moist  lands  of  New  Holland.  More  tobacco,  it  is  stated,  will 
soon  be  grown  than  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony. 

We  oSserve  {Syd.  Gaz,^  June  16.)  an  advertisement  for  a  gardener,  "an 
experienced  person,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  small  garden.*'  This  is  a 
gratifying  mark  of  prosperity. 
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TlSE  Garderu  of  the  Birmingham  Workmen^  which  you  noticed  Vol.  Vtr. 
p.  409.,  were  so  numerdiis  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  late  rector,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, complained  to  me  that  they  covered  300  acres,  and  not  one  of  them 
paid  any  tithes.  He  wished  me,  as  the  bailiff  of  the  fi'ee  school,  to  pay 
that  part  of  the  tithe  which  belonged  to  the  school,  but  this  I  declined.  — 
FT,  W,  C.     Clevedon,  near  Bristol^  November  18.  1831. 

New  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St,  Edmunds.  -^  On  passing  through  Bury 
I  called  to  see  the  botanic  garden,  the  new  one  I  mean,  ft  is  certainly  a 
Inost  eligible  spot  for  the  purpose.  The  architectural  remains,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history  and  the  uses  which  the  buildings  originally 
served,  and  the  great  variety  of  plants  with  which  the  garden  will  shortly 
be  stored,  cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  interesting.  Mr.  Hodson's  new 
house  is  in  the  garden,  in  a  forward  state,  and  is  in  very  good  keeping 
with  the  remains  of  the  old  buildings.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  removing  the  plants  fb6m  the  old  garden ;  much^  notwithstanding; 
remains  to  be  done.  Tradesfolk  were  busy  in  preparing  to  put  up  a  cast* 
iron  fence  on  each  side  of  the  magnificent  abbey  gate,  which  is  to  form  the 
main  entrance  to  the  garden,  and  which  so  highly  adorns  that  fine  open  are& 
called  the  Angel  Hill.  When  all  is  completed  I  have  no  doubt  the  garden 
will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  a  credit  to  Mr.  Hodson  and  the  sub- 
scribers. —  J,  D,y  senior. 

The  Chocd  Palms.  —  I  hope  soon  to  obtain  plants  of  the  famous  Chon- 
taduro  palm  of  the  Choco,  which  has  never  yet  been  examined  by  botafi- 
mats.  Humboldt  speaks  thus  of  it  in  his  enumeration  of  palms  which  he 
recommends  to  the  attention  of  future  travellers :  — '*  3  Chocoenses,  liem- 
pe,  Chontadure  trunco  aculeis  horrido,  ex  fi*uctibus  succulentis  escam  omni- 
bus (prseter  unam  Musam  paradisiacam)  praestantem  largiens."  *     Mr. 

rf      H       ■•    ■  ■  ■!  ■  11  ■■II..,  ■».— ^— .^— »  III!  I     ^  II   wmmm-^mmm   ■  .       ii     i  . 

*  *'  Trunk  spinose ;  fruit  succulent,  and  preferable  to  all  succulent  fruits^ 
except  that  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca."  ... 
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Watts  in  hb  last  letter,  dated  Carthagena,  May.  1.  1890,  says,  ^  I  have 
five  healthy  plants  of  the  Chontaduro  palm,  which,  if  they  continue  to 
thrive,  I  intend  sending  you  by  the  next  packet.'*  I  have  not  since  heard 
firom  Mr.  Watts ;  but,  should  the  plants  arrive  in  good  condition,  I  have 
promised  one  to  my  old  friends,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  for  their  magnificent 
collection ;  the  other  four  are  also  engaged.  The  remaining  two  palms  oif 
Choco,  noticed  b^  Humboldt,  are :  —  *'  Palma  di  mil  pesos,  oleuera ;  et 
Tapara,  nana,  vix  2—3  pedalis,  fnictibus  trilocularibus  magnitudine 
cocoes,  albumine  eduli.*'  *  This  last,  as  being  particularly  well  suited  by 
its  dwarf  size  to  our  stoves,  as  well  as  being  nondescript,  I  am  also  endea- 
vouring to  procure.  But  there  is  a  hardy  palm  growing  along  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  spoken  of  in  Viage  al  Estrecha  de  Magellanes,  p.  316., 
which  would,  no  doubt,  answer  in  our  pleasure-grounds,  and  deserves  to 
be  introduced,  as  mifht  be  easily  done  by  some  of  our  men  of  war  or  mer- 
chant ships  coming  from  the  west  coast  of  America  through  those  straits. 
Humboldt  enquires  respecting  this  palm,  which  also  is  a  dwarf,  **  Cujusnam 
familifls  planta  tripedalis,  frondibus  pinnatis,  Hispanis  peregrinatoribus 
Palma  mageUamca  dicta,  latitudine  australis  53^  proveniens,  Phoenici 
dactyliferse  similis  ?  "  f  By  inserting  this  notice  in  your  Magazine  you  may 
perhaps  call. the  attention  of  some  of  our  travelling  botanists  to  this  imper- 
fectly known  plant,  and  secure  its  introduction  as  an  embellishment  to  our 
English  landscape.  It  C&uld  hardly  fail  to  thrive  in  our  southern  coun- 
ties.—  W,  Hamilton,     15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  August  28.  1830. 

Exuberant  Bloom  of  a  Yucca  ghrtbsa  at  Wanlw  Hall,  —  This  plant  had 
stood  for  some  time  m  the  gardens  of  Wanlip  Hall,  where  it  had  attained 
considerable  size.  In  1827  it  flowered  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  the 
flower  stem  decayed,  the  old  plant  put  forth  four  shoots,  which  have  flou- 
rished exceedinglv  since  that  periocl,  and  the  bloom  I  am  about  to  describe 
is  from  one  of  them ;  leaving  three  others  which,  to  all  appearance,  will 
flower  another  season.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  formed  an  art^cial 
rockwork  around  it  of  granite,  which  appeared  to  suit  it  extremely  well, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  fine  blooms  it  pro- 
duced. It  began  to  flower  on  the  20th  of  July ;  the  height  of  the  flower 
stem  was  5  ft.  8  in. ;  the  side  panicles  were  36  in  number,  each  panicle 
bearing  on  an  average  24  blooms,  making  a  total  number  of  864  flowers. 

A  Ceretu  speciosUtimus,  which  is  now  four  years  old,  beg^an  to  flower  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  produced,  in  succession,  eleven  very  large  and  splen- 
did blossoms,  nearly  of  a  size.  The  dimensions  were  as  follows :  —  The 
stems  of  the  plant,  which  are  four  in  number,  measure  5  ft.  in  height ;  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  were  3  in.  in  length ;  the  circumference  1  ft.  6  in.  It 
nad  no  other  dian  green-house  treatment,  was  planted  in  a  wide-topped 
32-Bized  pot,  in  a  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  lime  rubbish  in  equal 
parts. 

Pelargonium  zondle  var.  Bluchen  succeeds  better  with  me  than  any  other 
of  the  scarlets.  I  planted  one  in  the  autumn  in  a  wide-topped  48-sized 
pot,  in  a  common  green-house.  The  circumference  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  was  23 in.;  the  flower  stem  1  ft.  in  length,  with  an  umbel  of  flowers 
40  in  number,  of  which  32  were  expanded  at  one  time;  the  petals  averaged 
in  length  3  in.  —  JVilUam  Matthews,  Wanlip  Gardens,  Leicestershire,  Oc- 
(oberSU  1831. 


^  "  From  2  to  3  ft.  in  height,  firuit  three-celled,  about  the  size  of  the 
cocoa,  albumen  eatable." 

+  ^  To  what  family  belongs  a  plant  3  ft.  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  called 
Palma  IJk^ellanica  by  Spanish  travellers  ?  It  is  found  in  lat.  53°  south, 
and  resembles  the  Phoe^nix  dactyllfera." 


•  Hints  for  Jmpraoemmts.  8 1 

Nerine  crUpa  (as  it  is  here  called,  although  it  Is  probably  1^.  hikmiliflf  of 
CurHs^s  Bot,  Mag,)  and  N.  undullita  live  and  flower  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
wall  here,  with  no  protection  but  the  wall :  both  are  very  elegant.  —  Henry 
'Turner,     Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  October  11. 1831. 

Produce  of  a  Cucumber  Plant  near  Rochdale,  —  Sir,  The  seed  of  Bloor's 
white  spine,  of  last  year's  growth,  was  sown  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  a 
frame  already  at  worl,  heated  by  steam  passing  through  stones ;  and  the 
young  plant  growing  rery  strong,  those  cucumber  plants  already  in  the 
frame  were  cut  out,  as  it  required  room;  the  old  mould  unavoidably 
remaining  unchanged.  Not  being  an  experienced  grower,  I  think  some  of 
them  are  lai^e,  considering  this  disadvantage.  No.  9.,  in  particular,  was 
superior  to  any  thing  known  to  be  grown  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Oirth 
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•       4. 
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2    8          -          16 

7J 

. 

2    5          -          20 

7i 

- 

2     8           -          27 

104 

- 

6     9           -          29 

9 

Total 

3     1            Nov.  12 

36  10 

This  plant  was  under  the  trare  of  Mr.  James  Lee,  at  Harebill  Mill,  near 
Rochdale,  who  b  no  gardener ;  and  this  is  his  first  attempt.  The  girth  is 
the  average  taken  at  about  2^  in.  firom  each  end,  and  the  middle.  No.  9. 
varied  less  than  half  an  inch  at  any  intermediate  place,  and  several  of  the 
others  are  equally  well  proportioned.  I  remain,  yours,  &c.  —  J.  S,  Near 
Rochdale,  November  14.  1831. 

« 

IRELAND. 

Armagh  Palace  Gardens,  —  The  chrysanthemums  have  been  finer  this 
season  than  I  ever  remember;  some  flowers  measured  5  in.  in  diameter  in 
the  green-house ;  and  even  now,  though  so  near  Christmas,  they  are  beau- 
dfully  in  flower  in  the  open  borders.  Carnations  and  picotees  are  at  this 
foment  also  in  flower ;  not  a  straggling  plant  here  and  there,  but  by  hun- 
dreds. Indeed,  such  has  been  the  mildness  of  the  season,  that  queen 
stocks,  Oilia  capitata,  ^nag&llis  grandiflora,  and  Medicago  arborea,  are  like- 
wbe  finely  in  flower;  the  last  in  perfect  beauty.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
J,  EUes.     December  23.  1831. 

The  hanging  Gardens  of  Lhnerick  are  a  great  curiosity.  An  acre  of 
cround  is  covered  with  arches  of  various  heights ;  the  highest  40  and  the 
lowest  25  ft.  Over  these  arches  is  placed  a  layer  of  earth,  of  5  ft.  thick, 
and  planted  with  choice  fruit  trees  and  flowers.  The  arches  are  employed 
as  cellars  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  will  hold  nearly  2000  hogsheads.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1808,  and  was  completed  in  about  five  or  six 
years.  The  expense  of  the  whole  undertaking  was  nearly  15,000/.  —  John 
Ryan,    Newry,  September,  1830. 


Art.  V.     Hints  for  Improvements. 

PjtiZES  to  young  Gardeners  by  Horticultural  Societies,  —  Sir,  In  your 
Volume  V.  p.  713.,  you   have  given  some  hints  to  Provincial  Horticul- 
Vol.  VIII. —  No.  36.  g 


fifi  Hints  for  Impiavements. 

tural  Societies-,  on  the  si^ject  of  offering  prizes.  Allow  me  to  add  to 
these  hints,  the  idea  of  stimulating  young  men  to  self-improvement.  For 
instance,  there  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  six  public  nurseries^ 
several  market-gardens,  and  a  great  number  of  private  gentlemen's  gardens^ 
in  which  are  a  aumber  of  young  men  or  boys,  from  the  age  of  14  to  20 
and  upwards,  who  are  placed  there  for  improvement.  A  number  of 
these,  I  am  led  to  think,  require  some  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  study 
diligently,  and  acquire  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  a  superior  manner. 
Perhaps  some  prizes  of  tne  following  description  might  be  offered.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  for  botanical  excursions;  say,  for  the  first  hun- 
dred dried  specimens  of  British  plants,  named  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  System,  so  much,  or  such  an  article.  At  the  end  of  the  bo- 
tanising  season,  or  in  November ;  for  the  greatest  number  of  specimens  of 
British  plants,  dried,  named,  and  arranged  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To 
the  best  namer  of  plants,  as  they  stand  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  show- 
room for  inspection,  either  at  one  meeting  or  several  meetings.  For  the 
most  rare  British  plant  discovered  during  the  season,  with  its  name,  de- 
scription, &c.  For  the  best  self-educated  individual  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  measuring,  &c.,' specimens  to  be  signed  by  his  master,  or  some 
other  respectable  person.  For  the  best  design  for  laying  out  a  garden  or 
pleasure-ground ;  the  competitors  to  be  furnished  with  a  ground  plan,  ex- 
hibiting the  outline  and  the  variations  of  the  surface,  or  to  have  a  piece  of 
ground  pointed  out  to  them,  or  described.  The  prizes  might  l)e  catalogues 
of  plants,  or  other  books,  cases  of  instruments^  boxes  of  colours,  mea- 
suring lines,  &c.  I  shall  be  happy  if  these  hints  lead  some  more  com- 
petent person  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  and  improve  on  it ; 
and,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  Jamet  Rollings,    Liverpool^  Jan,  7.  1830. 

Horticultural  Societies  in  the  Suburbs  of  London,  —  Sir,  Horticulture  is 
perhaps  oae  of  the  most  interesting  and  innocent  sources  of  amusement 
that  can  be  fixed  upon,  to  fill  up  those  hou^s  which  most  people  feel  it 
necessary  to  devote  to  recreation,  with  a  view  of  diverting  the  mind  from 
too  intense  application,  either  to  business  or  study.  From  local  circum- 
stances, very  many  are  precluded  from  the  pleasure  of  a  ^garden;  but, 
where  even  a  small  one  is  attached  to  a  house,  if  the  air  is  tolerably  pure» 
any  one,  with  a  little  taste,  may  find  ample  amusement  in  the  cultivation 
of  it. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  misfortune,  that  builders  are  not  more  alive  to  the 
advantages,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  that  persons  are  not  more  sensible 
of  the  pleasure,  of  a  garden ;  we  should  then  have,  instead  of  filthy  streets, 
cottages  detached,  with  a  garden  to  each,  sufficient  to  employ  and.  give  in- 
terest to  the  tenants.  Could,  therefore,  means  be  devised  to  introduce 
a  more  general  taste  foi;  gardening,  pafticularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, it  would,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  many  individuals.  To  forward  this  tafete,  and  to  render  the  pursuit  more 
interesting,  nothing,  I  conceive,  has  so  great  a  tendency  as  the  formation 
of  local  horticultural  societies.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the 
Horticultural  Society  unfortunately  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
loc^  ones.  Most  of  the  principal  residents  having  a  taste  for  plants,  &c^ 
are  members,  and  therefore  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  patronise  the 
formation  of  societies  in  their  immediate  parishes.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  regulations  of  the  London  Society,  and  therefore  am  not  aware 
how  far  it  is  open  for  the  reception  of  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  for  exhibition, 
from  persons  not  being  members :  but  however  liberal  the  rules  may  be,  in 
allowing  the  public  to  forward  their  finer  specimens  for  view,  and  bestow- 
ing rewards  where  any  great  merit  is  displayed ;  yet  it  must  be  obvious^ 
how  very  few,  from  distance  and  the  inconvenience  of  sending,  could 
avail  themselvfs  of  the  privilege.  May  I,  therefore,  solicit  your  indul- 
gence for  a  pa|^  in  your  Magazine,  to  suggest  to  those  gentlemen  who 
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httTe  inftaeoee,  aid  who  Ihre  in  the  ▼idnitv  of  the  metropolk,  ifae  pifdo 
priety  of  endeaTouring  to  form  horticultural  societies,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
those  in  the  country ;  principally  with  a  view  of  having  a  certsdn  numbed 
of  exhibitions  during  the  year ;  to  distribute  rewards ;  and,  above  all,  where 
the  funds  will  admit,  to  establish  garden  libraries.  I  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clapham ;  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  there  are  numbers 
of  wealthy  and  estimable  characters,  always  ready  to  contribute  liberally 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  and  to  forward  any 
object  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  to  them ;  now,  I  Xxkt  the  liberty 
of  calling  upon  them,  to  endeavour  to  found  a  society  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion; as  I  teed  satisfied  it  will  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects.  At 
present,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  not  much  taste  in  Clapham  or  the  adjoining 
parishes  for  horticijdture ;  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few,  even  of  the 
nigher  or  wealthier  inhabitants,  that  have  any  fondness  for  plants;  amongst 
the  middling  classes,  it  is  limited  to  a  few  horticulturists.  Now,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict,  that,  should  a  society  be  formed  in  Clapham,  8tockwelI, 
&c.,  we  should  soon  have  a  great  accession  to  the  number,  anxious  to  pro- 
mote this  delightful  art ;  and  I  should  expect  to  find,  in  a  very  short  tune, 
that  the  accom:xts  of  the  meetings  would  form  a  very  prominent  part  of  your 
Cbrdener*s  Magazine.  Fully  relying,  therefore,  that  some  spirited  indi- 
viduals will  take  up  this  matter,  I  have  only  to  assure  you  diat  I  am,  with 
great  truth,  yours,  very  respectfiiUy,  —  E,    London^  July  22.  1831. 

We  have  seen  a  proposed  for  a  Gardeners'  Joint  Stock  Annuity  Fund, 
and  also  for  a  Metropolitan  Gkurden  Society  and  Benevolent  Fund,  the 
profits  of  which  are  proposed  to  go  in  aid  of  the  Annuity  Fund.  We  un- 
derstand thes^  proposals  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  .profession  in  and 
about  London.  They  appear  to  us  well  calculated  to  benefit  gardeners, 
by  teaching  th^m  how  to  teke  CBXpoi  themselves^  and  enabling  them  to  do 
fio  at  the  same  timew  We  have  no  faith  in  charitable  institutions,  but  a 
great  deal  in  labour.    "  Qtod  helps  them  that  help  themselves."  —  Cond, 


Art,  yi,     Retrospective  Criticism.   . 

.  Corrections  for  the  Enc^clopeedia  <^  Gardemng.  —  Sir,  AS70U  have 
expressed  yourself  anxious  to  receive  hints  for  the  improvement  of 
your  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  discretion  two 
or  three,  which  have  occurred  to  me,  as  I  looked  over  the  book  in  ques- 
tion passim,  without,  however,  searching  for  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

First,  in  your  statistic  tables  of  the  counties,  you  entirely  omit,  in  this 
county  (Dublin),  any  mention  of  Counsellor  West's  magnificent  gardens 
and  well  laid  out  grounds  on  Mount  Anvil  Hill,  within  about  4 J  miles  of 
this  city ;  whereas,  you  blazon  forth  Mr,  Bourne's,  of  Terenure,  which  are 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  former. 

The  fact  is,  Mr,  Bourne's  grounds  are  ill  arranged  aB  origine,  and  worse 
kept,  although  much  money  is  spent  on  them ;  but  Counsellor  West's 
place  is  maintained  at  an  expense  and  with  a  care  wholly  unequalled  in 
this  country.  Lest  you  should  not  have  any  description  of  this  place, 
I  shall  give  you  an  outline.  The  ^rden  consists  of  about  4  acres,  divided 
into  three  portions  by  walls  running  east  and  west.  It  is  on  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  south.  The  upper  quarter,  for  the  choicer  fruits,  contains  a 
magnificent  range  of  stoves,  metallic  curvilinear-roofed,  and  120  fL  by  20 
and  14  high,  containing  a  splendid  collection  of  vines  in  a  front  border  40  ft. 
wide ;  pines ;  and  a  large  collection  of  tropical  fruits,  all  fine  specimens : 
the  whole  finished  in  the  most  exquisite  st)de ;  w^lla  paintedJn  oUs  inside ; 

6  2 
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hot-water  pipes  to  all.  Kext  dmrion,  the  finer  sorts  of  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  Third  division,  pine  pits  on  Weston's  plan ;  melon  and  cucumber 
yard,  vegetables,  &c.;  asparagus  is  in  great  pmection,  on  a  bed  drained 
5  ft.  deep,  with  eranite  boulder  stones.  Below  this  last  division  is  an  ex- 
tensive  and  well  kept  nursery  for  trees  and  shrubs.  The  garden  is  entered 
from  the  house  side,  first  through  a  fine  shrubbery  walk  of  great  length 
and  beauty,  and  then  through  a  large  piece  of  ground  intended  solely 
for  flower  ground,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  conceivable.  This  piece  of  ground  is  blended  to  contain  a 
large  and  splendid  conservatory  and  orangery.  Its  western  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  east  wall  of  the  garden,  which  is  about  800  yds,  long,  and 
through  Its  whole  length  covered  with  a  rare  and  thriving  collection  of 
climbing  and  creeping  plants,  and  all  the  most  valuable  tender  shrubs. 
The  present  mansion,  already  condemned,  is  not  handsome,  but  commands 
a  view  of  Dublin  Bay  of  the  most  magnificent  description;  more  like  an 
Italian  than  an  Irish  scene.  Mount  Anvil  Hill  is  die  name  of  the  place. 
]f  you  wish  for  more  information  about  it,  send  me  word  and  you  shall 

In  your  information  about  making  artifidal  ponds  or  aquariums,  I  think 
you  are  a  little  deficienL  In  gardens  where  worms  are  plentiiiil,  an  aquarium 
cannot  be  formed  merely  of  clay;  as  the  worms  all  collect  to  the  water, 
and  pierce  holes  in  the  clay,  and  thus  let  the  water  off.  This  I  found  by 
pad  experience,  only  last  summer;  and  in  a  loamy,  sandy,  porous  garden 
soil,  abounding  in  worms,  I  made  an  aquarium,  which  has  ever  since  re- 
mained perfectly  staunch,  and  in  which  1  have  got  all  the  Irish  aquatics 
thriving.    The  aquarium  (7^.  30.)  b  an  ellipse  of  30  ft.  by  15.    a  a  are 


the  sections  of  a  9-inch  brick  wall,  surrounding  the  whole ;  between  which 
and  the  outside  4-inch  walla  (A  A)  is  a  snice  (it  c)  of  4  in.  for  holding  pud- 
dle and  salt  to  keep  the  worms  □fi'.  The  bottom  b  composed  of  flags 
jointed  with  Parker's  cement,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  well  beaten  mud  or 
puddle,  so  dense  and  dry  as  not  to  yield  readily  to  the  foot :  it  U  con- 
tinuous with  the  puddle  of  the  walls,  and  under  it  the  ground  is  well 
salted.  Thepond  is  divided  by  an  arcbel  wall  (the  convex  curve  of  the  arch 
against  the  shallower  side)  into  two  parts  of  greater  and  less  depth.  My 
pond  is  in  my  rockworhs,  where  I  have  a  targe  circular  one  also,  and  is 
edged  with  a  border  of  rockwork,  growing  such  plants  as  like  much 
moisture.  It  is  supplied  by  a  source  which  bursts  up  through  the  rocks 
at  one  end,  and  trickles  into  the  pond.  It  looks  renaarkably  pretty,  and 
answers  well.  I  think  this  plan  admirably  adapted  for  makuig  small  pouda 
in  all  dressed  grounds,  pastures,  &c. 

Amongst  clie  exotic  fiiiits,  you  do  not   mention   the  wintra'  cherry 
"■  ■     '■-        -     ^-^       '•  ■   Ithmk   ■  '         ■  ■     " 


(Physalis  peruviana),  which  I  Uiink  b  worth  s  place;  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  pleasant,  and  I  believe  it  b  wholesome,  although  it  belongs  to  a 
suspicious  family. 

In  your  chapters  about  gates,  fences,  &c.,  you  might  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Telford's  gates  of  iron  (J!g.  31.)  on  the  Holyhead  r^d,  made  of  flat  bar 
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iron ;  a  nvet  at  every  a 
You  will  see  that  a  better  mechanical 
BTTangement  of  forces  could  not  be 
;  made. 

I  think  TOUr  observations  on  ano- 
malies of  horticulture,  and   keeping 
accounts  without  writing,  are   very 
trivial,  and  ought  to  he  omitted.     I 
J  am.  Sir,  youra,  &c.  —  Rvbert  Mallet, 
Ryder  Row,  Dublin,  Feb.  9.  1831. 
Correction*  joT  the  Encyclopedia  of  Planti. —  Sir,  In  the  New  Kori  Farmer, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  149.,  and  in  vol.  iv.  p.  59.,  are  a  number  of  corrections.     The 
writer  dwells,  and  justly,  upon  the  apparently  sneering  notice  taken  of 
",a  Mr.JameB  Logan,  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  eiperimenta 

Tin  the  generation  of  plants."  As  I  do  not  suppose  you  were  the  author 
that  remark,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  either  a  mark  of  the  i^no- 
ir  the  superciliousness  of  whoever  made  it,  for  either  of  which  he 
a  censure.  The  work  of  Logan  was  written  while  the  author  was 
his  travels  in  Europe,  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  the  celebrated 
■  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  and  it  does  honour  to  Logan,  who  was  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day. — J.  Meate. 
PAiladelpAia,  Mm/  16.  1831. 

Gymabciadut  canadentit,  the  Kentucky  cofibe-tree,  which  in  your 
Encyctnpadia  of  Plants,  p.  848.,  you  denominate  a  "  tree  or  shrub,"  and 
describe  as  "twining  about  the  neighbouring  trees  and  shrubs;"  is  no 
shrub ;  neither  does  it  twine  at  all.  It  is  a  perfectly  straight  tree,  80  ft. 
high,  and  abounds  m  the  Western  States.  As  ACchaux  has  described  it 
lully,  it  is  singular  that  any  mistake  was  made  about  it.  Its  seeds  are 
used  for  cofee.— /.  M.     Philadelphia,  March  6.  1831 

Iriih  Cottaget,  ^c.  —  Su',  Mr.  Howden,  in  the  article  on  the  mud  cabins 


state  that  hia  services  at  Lord  Doneraile's  "  did  but  render  very  indifierent 
satisfaction."  If  he  had  not  such  a  good  cottage  to  live  in,  therefore,  as 
the  one  he  now  occupies,  it  is  probable  his  employer  did  not  think  him 
Entitled  to  any  thing  better,  —  T/io$.  StiiaU.  Near  the  Church,  Bextey,  Kent, 
Nov.  29.  1831. 

Giaag  the  Credit  to  Gardener!  ivhich  if  due  to  their  Employert.  —  In 
several  of  your  Numbers,  in  alluding  to  horticultural  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  or  were  in  contemplation,  the  gardener  has  had  the 
merit  of  design  and  execution,  and  the  owner  is  con^ned  to  the  mere  duty 
of  paying  (or  them.  Throughout  your  pages  I  could  quote  a  thousand 
instances  where  the  roaster  and  the  servant  are  so  confounded  (except 
possibly,  to  local  knowledge),  that  somethbg  like  Lear's  enqiiirj^  as  to 
"  which  is  the  justice,  and  which  the  thief,"  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
distinction.  I  will,  however,  content  myself,  for  the  present,  in  referring  to 
jourlastNumber  (Vol.  VII.  p.  540J:  —  "We  have  strongly  reconmiended 
Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Graham  at  Netherby,  to  adopt  metallic 
curvilinear  houses  and  hot  water  in  the  erections  which  are  about  to  be 


made  in  the  kitchen-garden  there,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  foreet  our 
recommendation."  In  thus  inviting  the  servant  to  adopt  a  particular  and 
eitenaive  arrangement,  without  the  slightest  even  complimentary  reference 
to  bis  master,  are  you  not  injuring  him,  by  embodying  against  him  that 
natural  ofience  which  wounded  pride  must  ever  feel  at  unauthorised 
assumption  ?  If  Sir  James  Graham  could  for  an  instant  consider  that 
his  gardener  encouraged  or  participated  in  your  attempt  to  raise  him 
above  his  station,  I  think  the  baronet  would  be  deserring  the  condition  to 
which  you  (perhaps  inadvertentlv)  have  sought  lo  lower  him,  it'  he  did  not 
allow  Mr.  Dodd  to  seek  for  anotner  site  than  Netherby  for  the  adoption  of 
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-foxit  suggestions.^  In  a  previous  Number  (Vol.  V.  p.  510.),  in  repoctr 
mg  the  splendid  improvements  in  progress  at  Syon  House,  you  ascribed 
all  praise,  not  to  the  worthy  and  talented  nobleman  who  planned  and  paid 
for  them,  but  to  the  agent  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
Your  commendation  would  probably  have  cost  the  gardener  his  place, 
could  His  Grace  have  condescended  to  a  rivalry  in  your  commendation. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Friend,    i>fc.  1831. 

The  leathern  Wallet  and  the  leathern  Bearin^-Strapt  (Vol.  VII.  p.  613.), 
are,  surely,  not  worth  engraving ;  they  are  quite  common  about  this  town, 
and,  I  think  I  may  say,  throughout  the  east  of  England.  —  T,  S,  Bury 
St.  JEdmunds,  Nov.  1831. 

The  wallet  is  scarcely  known  in  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Hislop,  who  lent  ua 
both  the  wallet  and  strap,  can  attest.  If  it  iivere  better  known  in  that 
country,  there  would  not  be  so  many  blue  aprons  torn  to  pieces.  We  con- 
sider articles  of  this  sort,  calculated  fqr  universal  adoption,  when  they  are 
not  universally  known,  as  among  the  most  useful  articles  that  we  can  %ure. 
—  Cond. 

Supporting  newfy  transplanted  Trees  by  pegging  down  their  Boots,  —  I  beg 
to  inform  your  very  intelligent  but  sensitive  correspondent,  Mr.  Thorn 
(see  Vol.  VII.  p.  445.),  that  I  put  in  my  claim  to  a  new  method  of  sup* 
porting  recently  planted  large  trees ;  though  I  hitherto  thought  it  of  very 
little  consecjuence,  having  found  it  so  well  fnown  wherever  I  have  operated, 
that  I  fancied  evenr  one  &new  it.  I  have  practised  it  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  without  a  failure.  The  method  is,  to  drive  down  strong  hooked 
pegs  to  secure  the  main  roots.  They  must  be  of  some  kind  of  hard 
wood,  not  apt  to  split.  I  have  genendly  used  oak  or  elm ;  but  various 
other  woods  will  answer.  Each  large  root  will  require  three  or  more  p^s, 
driven  firmly  into  the  hard  subsoil,  and,  to  prevent  friction,  there  should  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  moss  put  between  the  root  and  the  hook.  When 
the  hole  is  filled  in,  the  hooks  are  completely  covered,  and  they  generally 
last  as  Ions  as  they  are  necessary  for  supporting  the  tree.  The  heads  of 
the  pegs  should  be  lef);,  at  first,  of  considerable  length ;  but  when  driven 
home,  they  should  be  sawed  off  a  few  inches  above  the  hooks.  The  p^s 
will  of);en  require  to  be  3  fl.  long,  and  3  or  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  head. 
In  most  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  holes  for  the  admission  of 
the  wooden  pegs,  by  the  previous  insertion  of  an  iron  one.  I  hope  Sir 
Henry  Steuart  will  approve  of  my  method ;  and  I  trust  that  yqur  intelligent 
correspondent,  Mr.  E.  Murphy,  will  spread  this  practice,  as  well  as  many 
other  useful  ones.  Judging  uom  his  judicious  practiced  observations,  I 
think  there  is  no  man  more  calculated  to  raise  the  science  of  arboriculture 
from  the  low  state  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in  Ireland.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  fail,  as  1  have  often  done,  to  induce  proprietors  to  thia 
their  plantations.  Man^  in  the  county  of  Cork  have  got  into  the  wretched 
method  of  pruning  their  forest  trees,  especially  oaks,  like  fishing-rods ; 
and  neglecting  to  thin  their  plantations  till  the  trees  become  so  weak  as 
to  be  unable  to  hold  up  their  heads ;  and,  consequently,  when  thinned, 
they  require  many  years  before  they  are  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the 
weather.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  H.  Dutton,  Lombard  House ^  Middktp^^ 
Nov.  1.  1831. 

The  Edges  of  Walks,  Dotting^  Grouping,  Sfc, —  Sir,  I  have  been  mu.cb 
gratified  with  your  remarks  (Vol.  Vll.  p.  404,  546.)  on  the  d^h  of 
walks,  and  on  the  nakedness  and  spade  marks  often  visible  on  their  edges. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  prevalent  negligence  and  want  oik 
finish  have  a  very  bad  effect ;  and  those  borders  which  I  have  Isud  for  some 
years  past  are  much  lower  than  the  usual  practice  allows.  I  never  had 
the  resolution,  however,  to  alter  tiie  rest,  till  I  found  my  own  conviction 
confirmed  by  your  excellent  remarks.  I  also  ^ree  with  you  in  your  views 
respecting  the  preysdling  mode  of  placing  groups  on  lawns  (Vol*  VII.  p.  401. 
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^.  72.)";  but  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  in  good  taste^  to  preserve  an 
equal  breadth  of  grass  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  as  you  seem  to  suggest  ? 
[Not  more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  principle  of  a  whole,  or  oferery 
part  fitting  into  its  precise  situation.]  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two 
preat  errors  in  the  laying  out  of  walks  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  finA 
IS,  that  the  borders  are  generally  edged  with  a  stiff  parallel  stripe  of  grass, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  tiresome  to  the  eye.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
nature  (the  best  guide)  is  to  be  followed,  the  borders  of  walks  should 
be  of  unequal  breadth,  and  varied ;  otherwise,  the  uniformity,  which  in 
its  due  proportion  is  pleasing,  becomes  very  tiresome.  The  second 
error  is,  that  walks  and  roads  are  very  frequently  twisted  fantastically 
through  the  grounds,  without  regard  to  taste  and  propriety ;  and  in  viola- 
tion of  a  very  obvious  rule,  viz.,  that  if  any.  change  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  road  from  the  nearest  line,  for  the  sake  of  leading  to  some  view, 
or  of  taking  in  some  agreeable  undulation  in  the  ground,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  apparait  or  real  cause  to  account  for  every  turn  which  the 

32         ^ — V  path   makes  in  its  course. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  plants, 
raised  or  lowered  ground, 
rock,  wood,  water,  or  any 
thing  that  will  harmonise 
with  the  situation,  may  be 
employed.  That  you  may  understand  my  meaning  better,  1  subjoin  a  sketch. 
(jig.  32.)  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  T,  D,  Brougkton  Hall  Gardent,  Nov,  26. 
1831. 

The  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
la3dng  out  walks  and  roads;  that  is,  no  deviation  from  a  straight  lin^ 
should  ever  appear,  for  which  a  reason  is  not  given  in  the  position  of  the 
ground,  trees,  or  otlier  accompanying  objects.  {Encyclopcedia  of  Gardenings 
2d  edit  s.  7243. 

The  Practice  of  Dotting,  which  you  have  so  very  properly  condemned 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  403.),  is  not  so  much  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  gardeners, 
as  to  gentiemen  themselves,  or  to  their  land-stewards  or  bailiff.  There  is 
not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  that  is  ever  allowed  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  single  trees  in  the  park  or  lawns  of  the  residences  where  he  is 
gardener.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  reason  why  dotting  prevails  instead 
of  groupings  and  why  our  parks  are  spotted  like  a  leopard,  or  checkered 
like  a  draught-aboard,  instead  of  presenting  marked  features,  breadth, 
masses,  and  repose.  —  A  Single  Tree,     Bewdleyy  Nov.  30.  1831. 

CerUan  Plants  alleged  to  be  hardy  in  Sweefg  British  Flowa*-6arden. — 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  £.  (Vol.  V II.  p.  709.)  has  not  enumerated  more 
of  "  the  very  considerable  number  of  plants  "  which  he  has  lost  from 
having  placed  too  much  reliance  on  catalogues,  8ic*  He  has  only  named 
two;  VIZ.  Erpetion  renifdrmis,  and  Campanula  piilla:  the  last  I  have 
always  treated  as  a  hardy  plant;  but  I  was  not  before  aware  that  Bfr. 
Sweet  had  represented  the  Erpetion  renif6rmis  as  hardy.  Knowing 
k  to  be  a  native  of  New  Holland,  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed 
to  find  that  it  has  survived  the  last  two  winters  here  in  a  cold  wet  situ- 
ation, without  any  protection  whatever.  I  find  it  has  also  proved  to  be 
hardy  in  the  Clapton  Nursery.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  T,B.  Stamford 
MUl,  Dec.  29.  ISBl. 

Certain  Plants  alleged  to  be  hardy,  ^c,  —  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.  VIL  p.  709.)  an  attack  made  by  £.  opon 
Mr.  Sweet,  for  having  represented  some  plants  as  hardy  in  the  BrtUsh 
Flower»Garden,  which  bad  perished  dnring  the  winter  under  the  manage- 
ment of  E.  From  the  endeavours  of  the  editors  of  the  different  botanical 
periodicals  to  ^ve  early  figures  of  new  and  interesting  plants,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  few  mistakes  occur.    E.  might,  with  equal  propriety;  com- 
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plain  of  all  the  other  periodicalB,  dther  for  representing  plants  as  hardy 
which  will  occasionally  perish  during  winter  out  of  doors,  or  for  putting 
him  to  the  expense  of  building  houses  for  others  which  Mr.  Sweet  has 
proved  experimentally  will  thrive  better  in  the  open  air.  If  £.  had  occa- 
sionally visited  Mr.  Sweet's  garden  at  Chelsea  tor  several  years  past,  he 
might  have  witnessed  the  different  methods  recommended  in  the  British 
Fiower^Garden  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants  put  into  full  practice, 
and  with  complete  success. 

Of  the  two  plants  named  as  examples  of  serious  losses,  Erpetion  reni- 
f6rmisis  well  known  to  be  rather  tender;  but,  with  less. than  common  care, 
it  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  a  cold  frame.     Camp&nula  piilla  is 
perfectly  hardy,  if  planted  in  a  suitable  soil.     Mr.  Sweet  gives  verv  par- 
ticular directions  about  the  compost  requisite  for  it;  and  in  such  a  mixture 
I  have  grown  it  for  six  or  seven  years  without  care  or  protection,  only 
having  occasionally  to  grub  a  part  of  it  up  when  spreading  too  wide  upon 
the  border.   But  why  have  said,  **  It  does  not  follow  that  because  some  of 
the  plants  in  question  may  have  survived  for  twelve  months  in  the  borders 
at  Bury  Hill,  &c.,  that  mr.  Sweet  can  be  justified  in  recommending  to  his 
readers  a  practice  which  must  inevitably  expose  them  to  serious  losses ;  '* 
when  it  appears,  by  referring  to  the  British  Flower-Gardeny  that  neither  of 
these  plants  was  figured  from  Mr.  Barclay's  garden,  which,  by  the  by, 
from  its  peculiar  locality,  would  be  too  severe  a  trial  for  many  hardy  plants  ? 
The  garden  at  Bury  Hill,  lying  low  in  a  valley,  without  artificial  protection, 
exposed  to  the  wind  from  every  quarter,  and  subjected  to  the  very  latest 
frost  in  spring,  and  to  the  very  earliest  frost  in  autumn,  with  the  common 
garden  soil,  must  be  allowed  to  be  by  no  means  favourable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  herbaceous  plants  during  winter ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  plant 
stood  the  winter  in  such  a  situation,  it  might  safely  be  considered  hardy, 
especially  when  we  hear  of  New  Holland,  Cape,  and  plants  from  other 
warm  countries,  growing  out  of  doors  in  several  gardens  in  Scotland,  for 
years,  with  very  little  protection  afforded  them  -during  winter.     As  an 
anonymous  attack  deserves  an  anonymous  answer,  I  shall  sign  myself — F^ 
Dec.  7.  1831. 

Erpetion  reniformis  hardtf,  —  Sir,  E.,  in  his  reproofs  of  Sweet's  Flower'^ 
Garden  (Vol.  YII.  p.  710.),  speaks  of  this  plant  as  tender :  my  experience 
disagrees  with  £.'s.  With  me,  it  withstood  in  pots,  and  without  protec- 
tion, the  severity  of  the  winters  of  1828-9  and  1829-30.  Campanula  pulla 
is  perfectly  hardy,  as  the  flower-borders  here  annually  prove.  —  Henry 
Turner,     Botanic  Garden^  Bwry  St,  Edmunds,  Dec,  1831. 

Propagation  of  Orchideous  Epiphytes.  —  Sir,  Permit  me  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  your  description  (Vol.  Vll.  p.  541.)  of  my  mode  of  increasing 
these  most  lovely  plants.  My  first  trial  in  this  way  was  on  a  large  plant 
of  Cattleya  crispa,  which  had  eight  old  shoots  and  two  young  shoots  gone 
over  the  side  of^e  pot.  I  took  a  sharp  penknife  and  cut  the  plant  through 
carefully  in  three  places,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  plant,  nor  cut  any 
roots ;  to  my  great  surprise,  in  a  short  time  I  had  two  fine  young  shoots 
at  the  side  of  each  old  shoot  where  I  had  cut,  giidng  me  eight  young 
shoots  in  all ;  and,  I  believe,  had  I  cut  the  plant  through  at  the  side  of  aU 
the  old  shoots,  I  should  have  had  sixteen  young  shoots.  I  should  say  in 
this  place,  that  the  two  young  shoots  that  were  on  the  plant  before  I  cut  it 
through  did  not  suffer  by  the  cut.  I  think  they  grow  equally  as  strong  as 
before,  and  faster,  which  maJLCs  me  think  that  the  old  part  of  the  plant  is 
of  no  use  to  the  young  shoots  afler  they  have  made  their  roots.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  botanical  friend,  that  this  method  of  increasing  the 
parasitical  plants  will  not  succeed  except  on  large  established  plants; 
but  I  have  tried  it  on  very  small  plants,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  as 
well  as  on  larger  ones :  of  course,  the  more  old  shoots  there  are,  the  more. 
young  ones  there  will  be.     I  have  tried  it  on  most  of  the  species  here,  and 
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Smd  it  to  answer  equally  well  on  alL  I  will  name  two  species  which  had 
only  two  shoots  in  each  pot  when  I  divided  them,  viz.  Oncldium  papllio 
and  Brassia  caudata,  and  they  soon  after  attained  two  young  shoots  in 
each.  The  best  time  to  divide  the  plants  is  just  when  they  begin  to  grow. 
—  William  Perrin,  Gardener  to  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  Oakland  Cottage, 
near  LiverpooL 

Erdnthis  hyemdlis.  —  I  coincide  in  J.  D.'s  commendations  of  this  plant 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  564^.  It  would  be  worth  J.  D.'s  while  to  go  to  the  Grove 
at  Mitcham  (Sir  JL Fulbock's), on  purpose  to  see  them  in  the  spring;  they 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  plantations,  and  are  visible  half  a  mile  o% 
making  a  show  like  our  yellow  crowfoots  in  the  fields.  —  B,  Coventry, 
Nov,  2.  1831. 

.  The  Tea  Plant, -^l  have  been  quite  surprised  at  Mr.  Main's  remarks  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  454-5.,  on  the  subject  of  the  tea  plant :  his  remark  is  as  fol- 
lows : —  That  the  green  (ITiea  viridis)  and  the  black  tea  (Thea  Bohea)  are 
distinct  species  of  the  genus  Thea,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt :  the  totite 
ensemble  forms  a  characteristic  dxSerence  between  them,  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  sweet  bay  and  the  common  laurel.  The  green  tea  can  by  no  modi- 
fication whatever,  either  of  culture  or  clime,  be  obtained  from  the  same 
plant  that  yields  the  multiform  varieties  of  black  tea,  from  inferior  bohea 
through  congou,  up  to  pekoe,  and  padre  souchong.  The  fact  is,  green 
and  black  tea  are  chemically  different.  By  acting  on  green  tea  by  means  of 
boiling  alcohol,  I  have  dissolved  resin,  vegetable  wax,  and  the  green  mat-< 
ter  (chlorophyle)  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  by  this  treatment  become  black, 
but  do  not  unfold.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  India  informed  me  that  when 
his  camp  was  visited  by  Tartar  tribes  they  were  surprised  at  the  black  tea 
then  used,  which  they  had  seen  for  the  .first  time,  green  tea  being  that 
alone  cultivated  by  and  used  among  them.— «/.  Murray,  Dec,  1828. 

Censurable  Names  given  to  Gooseberries,  S^c,  —  I  see  that  Mr.  D.  and  you 
are  both  converts  to  the  big  gooseberries.  As  trying  is,  in  such  cases, 
believing,  I  intend  to  try  a  few  of  the  best  of  these  giants,  particularly 
Woodward's  Whitesmith,  which  Mr.  D.  speaks  of  so  highly  m  the  note 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  $32.)  appended  to  my  notice  of  small  gooseberries.  I  also 
mean  to  get,  if  only  for  curiosity's  sake,  the  true  Warrington.  I  wish  they 
would  not  give  quite  such  low,  vulgar,  pot-house  names  to  their  goose^ 
berries;  names,  too,  that  do  not  possess  the  merit  of  being  any  way  pe- 
culiarly applicable  or  descriptive,  to  compensate  for-their  vulgarity ;  e..g. 
Roaring  Lion,  Crown  Bob,  Jolly  Printer,  Jolly  Angler,  Cheshire  Lass, 
Royal  Rock-getter,  and^  to  crown  all,  "  Leigh's  Fudcuer."  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  low  and  blackguard,  unless  you  descend  to  downright 
indecency  and  obscenity.  —  B.     Coventry,  September,  1831. 

British  Society  of  Agriculture,  (Vol.VlL  p.  498,  499.^— Sir,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you,  in  opinion  respecting  the  little  utility  of  such  asso- 
ciations in  general,  and  therefore  cannot  hall  the  projected  one  as  likely  to 
produce  the  intended  good.  Too  many,  I  am  afraid,  have  either  originated 
as  jobs,  or  degenerated  into  such,  by  the  selfish  conduct  of  individuals ; 
and  as  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  farmers,  societies  like 
the  above  cannot  be  of  much  use  until  this  belief  is  removed.  It  may 
also  be  doubted  whether  the  studies  Mr.  Hawkins  points  out  can  be  imme- 
diately beneficial  to  society.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  better  systems 
of  cultivation  introduced  into  the  more  backward  counties,. by  the  examples 
shown  by  specimen  farms,  would  have  a  much  greater  effect,  in  promoting 
the  desired  objects  ?  Though  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  history,  chemistry, 
&c.,  may  occasionally  be  of  considerable  use  to  a  farmer ;  yet,  attempting 
to  exa^erate  their  utility  is  not  l^be  way  to  bring  them  into  credit  amongst 
the  mass  .of  the  people.  The  Commercial  farmer  has  his  landlord  and 
family  to  attend  to,  before  he  can  afford  to  spend  valuable  time  in  making 
experiments,  of  which  the  chance  against  his  ever  being  able  to  profit  is 
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very  great,  besides  the  certainty  of  getting  himself  laughed  at  by  his  indu^ 
trious  plodding  neighbours.  Iso  doubt  the  more  ^leral  difTusion  through- 
out the  country,  bv  local  collies,  or  even  periodical  lectures,  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  not  to  be  acquired  at  the  common  country 
or  day  schools,  may  do  much  good,  by  exciting  all,  and  enabling  many,  to 
apply  barren  knowledge  to  the  a£&irs  of  life,  with  a  readiness  and  precision 
which  only  some  fortunate  individuals  can  at  present  attain.  Your  cor- 
respondent partly  illustrates  this ;  but  if  he  had  removed  the  beam  from 
his  own  eye,  previously  to  his  attempt  to^take  the  mote  from  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbours,  and  possessed  a  small  knowledge  of  political  economy,  it  would 
have  shown  him  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Webb  Hall,  and  have  pre- 
vented him  from  using  arguments,  the  errors  of  which  every  tyro  must 
detect  at  first  sight,  and  which,  in  fact,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment support,  and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  the  errors  into  which  the  most  humane  and 
kind-hearted  men  fall,  from  overlooking  or  contemning  the  science,  which 
is  as  necessary  in  enabling  us  to  view  correctly  those  plans  for  benefiting 
society,  as  arithmetic  is  for  estimating  and  notmg  the  riches  of  individuals. 
If  a  society  is  to  be  established,  then,  to  prevent  its  failure.  Professor  Mac- 
cuUoch,  Professor  Senior,  or  Dr.  Whately,  ought  to  furnish  or  revise  the 
rules,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  a  preliminary  lecture  upon  the  legitimate 
objects  and  advantages  to  be  expected  from  such  an  association.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  mentioning  the  liberality  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  who 
have  offered  to  endow  two  professorships  at  the  new  provhicial  college  to 
be  established  at  Durham,  by  setting  aside  for  their  support  the  revenues 
of  two  or  three  of  the  stalls  of  the  prebendaries.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  -— 
A  Norihumbrian.    Nov,  89.  1831. 


Art.  VII*     Queries  and  Answers. 

Heatinq  a  Conservatory  and  Bath  from  the  tame  Boiler.  —  Your  Ma^ 
sine  has  set  me,  and  many  others  of  my  acquaintance  here,  experimentmg 
en  some  of  the  numerous  inventions  detailed  in  it.  For  example,  I  have 
added  to  my  cottage  residence  a  conservatory,  forsooth,  on  something  like 
the  following  plan :  —  33 


a»  Dwelling-bouse.       b.  Parlour.       e,  CoaterraUnrf.       d,  Bath.       e.  Place  for  boiler. 

/,  Ebtrance  porch,  fiucing  the  south. 

The  conservatory  has  a  glass  front,  and  the  front  part  of  the  roof  is 
glass,  the  back  part  being  slated.  Attached  is  a  bath,  sunk  on  a  level  with 
the  floor.  *  Now,  the  cause  of  my  troubling  you  is  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain from  you,  or  some  oiie  of  your  scientmc  readers,  the  best  plan  of  heat- 
ing the  conservatory  and  the  bath  from  the  same  boiler ;  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  of  the  pipes,  of  the  reservoir,  &c.  I  suppose  the  thing^oan  be  done ; 
if  not,  I  shall  lay  all  the  fault  at  your  door.  —  Cymro,    Brecon^  Dec,  1831. 
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.Kodiine  in  the  way  of  heatii^  by  hot  n 
mend  aucE  of  our  tradeamen  readers  as  are  to  the  habit  of  putting  up  hot- 
wUer  apparatUB  to  write  to  Cymro,  Foat-office,  Brecon,  and  Cymro  to 
^^ly  there  for  letters. — Cond. 

TV  Prk«  of  Garden  Omamentt,  in  Stone, 
\  at  Dmafnei.  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  O. 
J  i  P.  Q.  has  very  properly  improved  your  hint 
1  respecting  our  cheap  and  ornamental  tomb- 
{  stones.  As  Mr.  Newall  is  at  present  in  Italy, 
I  I  seat  the  query  to  a  very  ingenious  builder 
\  and  mason,  who  owns  a  quarry  of  the  best 
I  stone  in  Dumfriesshire,  Mr.  M'Gowan.  A 
I  fountain  made  of  that  stone,  similar  to  the 
I  engraving  (Vol.  VII.  p.  724.),  would  cost  at 
I  Dumfries  11/.  lli.,andmi^t  be  sent  to  Lon- 
I  don  for  8/.  or  31.  more.  You  may  recollect 
I  my  sundial  (jfg.  34.,  scale  X  in.  to  1ft.); 
t  a  simiiar  one  would  cost  here  1/.  I5f.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Wm .  Grierton.  Bml' 
i  ford.  Dee.  12.  1831. 

^  When  we  conuder  that  the  fountain  re* 
"  ferred  to  is  B  ft.  high,  the  price  seems  re- 
I  markably  low;  it  would  cost  more  than 
j  double  the  money,  in  any  stone  whatever,  if 
:  made  about  London.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
'•  would  pay  to  have  columns  and  other 
architectural  members  worked  at  DumlHes, 
and  sent  to  London,  and  different  parts  of 
England.  —  Cond. 

yiew  of  a  Hovte  in  Ireland.  —  Sir,  I  send 
irouasketch(j%.35j,  taken  from  adrewing 
found  in  the  room  of  a  late  market-gardener 
of  this  place,  John  MacQueen,  who  died  in 
'  rather  a  singular  manner  about  a  year  ago. 
The  reason  I  send  you  the  drawing  is,  to 
.  request  you  will  inform  me,  if  you  know 
where  it  was  erected ;  and  if  you  qo,  I  wish  also  to  know  whether 
MacQueen  was  the  architect,  as  the  drawing  seemed  to  be  by  him.  The 
lat«  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  has  been  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  aa  an 


itinerant  druggist,  assured  me,  some  months  ago,  that  such  a  b(ul<h*ag  did 
not  exist  in  Se  whole  counUy ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  it  belongs  either 
to  En^and  or  Scotland.    Speaking  of  MacQueen's  death :  he  waa  a  very 
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odd  character;  and,  having  drunk  rather  too  freely,  went  out,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  turn  over  some  hot  dung  which  was  in  preparation  for  a  cucum- 
ber bed ;  and  having  either  fallen  down,  or  laid  himself  along  the  diing  to 
rest,  he  was  found  next  day  on  his  face,  quite  dead.  He  lived  alone; 
but  nevertheless  left  a  sort  of  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
the  surgeons,  on  condition  that  they  returned  his  bones,  when  they  had 
done  with  them,  to  be  ground  into  bone  manure  for  his  own  garden.  Ob- 
serve, I  do  not  vouch  for  this,  though  it  is  reported  among  his  friends, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  his  relations 
paid  no  attention  to  his  request.  He  was  buried  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  where  I  cannot  exactly  say.  — John  Maclaggan.  Londonderry,  Augmt, 
1831. 

We  insert  the  above  query  more  on  account  of  the  drawing  (Jig,  35.) 
than  the  notice  of  a  drunken  gardener.  Notwithstanding  the  names  at 
length,  we  cannot  help  having  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facts. 
We  have  certainly  seen  either,  an  engraving  or  a  house  something  like  the 
drawing  sent ;  probably  in  some  book.  —  Cond, 

A  Machme  for  hemng  Stones  by  Steam  was  invented  by  Mr.  James 
Milne  of  Edinburgh,  two  years  ago ;  can  vou,  or  any  of  your  readers,  in- 
form me  if  it  continues  to  answer,  and  whether  it  would  apply  to  basaltic 
or  granitic  rocks  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  of  immense  use  in  this  country.  — 
/.  JV.     New  York,  Sept.  1831. 

A  would^e  Suburban  Gardener.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  720.)  —  Should  no  one 
better  able  than  myself  furnish  the  information  desired  by  A  would-be 
Suburban  Gardener,  I  will,  in  a  future  Number,  endeavour  to  do  so.  I 
should,  in  that  case,  like  to  occupy  a  page  or  two,  to  give  a  list  of  orna- 
mental plants,  and  a  few  hints  respectmg  their  culture,  which,  if  attended 
to,  would  preserve  A  would-be  Suburban  Gardener,  and  many  others, 
from  the  frequent  disappointments  to  which  they  are  now  exposed ;  and 
which,  no  doubt,  tend  to  destroy  their  zest  for  gardening  pursuits.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c. —  William  Boyce.    Boekampton,  Dec.  28. 1831. 

A  Grub-worm  is  making  sad  havoc  among  my  strawberries,  intended  for 
next  year's  forcing.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  through 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  how  it  may  be  destroyed?  —  John  Stoveld, 
Petworth,  Nov.  1.  1831. 

History  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  (Poptdut  dtlatdta),  —  Sir,  In  your  last 
I^umber  (Vol.  VII.  p.  716.),  J.  D.,  speaking  of  the  wood  of  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  observes  that  it  ''  is  remarkably  li^ht  when  dry,  and  is  usually  but 
ligntly  esteemed :  for  in-door  purposes  it  is,  however,  said  to  be  excellent. 
Hence  the  following  couplet  appertaining  to  it :  — 

*  Though  heart  of  oak  be  e'er  so  stout. 
Keep  me  dry,  and  I'll  see  him  out.'  " 

I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  timber,  but  have  always  heard  it 
represented  as  the  most  worthless  of  woods.  The  above  couplet,  or  one 
to  the  same  effect,  I  have  often  heard  applied  to  the  Spanish  chestnut ;  but 
it  cannot^  I  think,  have  been  originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  because  the  couplet  itself  is  of  far  n  jre  ancient  date  than  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  that  tree  into  this  country.  J.  D.  speaks 
also,  though  he  speaks  doubtfully,  of  the  value  of  poplar  wood  on  account 
of  its  "igniting  very  slowly."  (Does  he  say  this  of  poplar  timber  in  general, 
or  does  he  confine  the  remark  to  that  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  in  parti- 
cular ?)  [J.  D's  remarks  were  rural  traditions  transcribed,  which  his  ex- 
perience neither  enables  him  to  negative  nor  confirm :  they  related  to  the 
timber  of  poplars  generally,  or  rather  to  the  British  species,  P.  nigra,  &lba, 
andcanescens.]  This  is  the  character  also  of  other  species  of  poplar,  especially 
the  abele  (P.  dlba),  of  which  wood,o^  of  the  Pdpulus  can^scens  (lam  not 
sure  which),  grown  upon  the  estate,  the  chamber  floors  of  the  present  man- 
sion at  Newbold  Comyn,  near  Leamington,  are  constructed.  They  are  of  a 
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ligbt  Colour,  ftnd  remarkably  neat.  The  timber  of  the  abele  (P.  &lba  or  of 
P.  canescens,  whichever  it  may  be)  was  selected  for  this  purpose  (as  I  have 
often  heard  from  the  late  possessor  of  the  property)  tor  the  very  reason 
hinted  at  above  by  J.  D.  An  abele  (or  P.  canescens)  of  very  large 
dimensions  ^ew,  long  since  my  recollection,  upon  the  small  narrow  island 
in  the  river  immediately  in  front  of  the  house  at  Newbold,  but  it  has  been 
cut  down  som.e  years. 

Larch.  The  tmiber  of  the  larch,  though,  like  other  trees  of  the  fir  tribe,  it 
abounds  with  turpentine,  is  yet,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  re- 
markably slow  m  igniting,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  resist  fire.  A  friend 
of  mine  once  had  occasion  to  cut  down  some  old  larch  trees,  and  thinking 
that  they  would  make  particularly  good  firewood,  he  had  them  cut  into 
logs  for  that  purpose,  and  reserved  for  his  own  use.  To  his  utter  surprise, 
however,  he  found  that  they  would  scarcely  bum ;  I  do  not  mean  that  fire 
would  not  consume  them,  but  that  they  burned  extremely  sluggishly,  and 
made  the  worst  fuel  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  same  I  nave  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  case  with  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the 
larch.  Can  you  account  for  this  extraordinary  fact,  which  is  so  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  ?  The  larch,  too,  I  am  told,  has  the 
property  of  resisting  the  effects  of  water  as  well  as  of  fire.  The  value  of 
this  quick-growing  tree  as  timber  is,  I  apprehend,  scarcely  yet  estimated 
as  it  deserves  in  this  country. 

Birch  (fietula  alba), —  Are  you  aware  that  the  thin  white  bark  of  the 
birch,  which  peels  off  like  so  much  paper,  will  burn  like  a  candle  ?  May 
it  not  be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose  ?  The  wood  and  twigs  of  birch, 
too,  bum  remarkably  brisk.  Yours,  &c.  —  W,  T,  Bree,  Aliesley  Rectory, 
Dec.  20.  1831. 

Volygala  vulgaris  of  different  Colours.  —  Sir,  Some  apology  is  perhaps 
due  fi'om  me  to  your  correspondent  G.  J.  P.,  for  having  misunderstood  his 
meaning  (Vol.  YII.  p.  246.),  as  it  appears  I  did,  respecting  the  varieties  of 
Polygala  vulgaris  (see  p.  380.);  and  yet  I  know  not  how  his  words  could 
well  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  I  took  them. 
From  his  subsequent  remarks  (p.  717.),  I  perceive  his  meaning  to  be,  that 
flowers  of  several  different  colours  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
individual  plant  of  Polygala  vulgaris ;  and  that  he  seeks  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon.  NOw  this  reminds  liie  of  the  old  story  about  the  hoaxing 
problem  once  proposed  to  a  learned  society,  viz.  "  Why  a  vessel  filled  with 
water,  and  with  a  guinea  placed  in  it,  weighs  no  heavier  than  the  same 
vessel  filled  with  water,  but  without  the  guinea?  "  Before  we  speculate 
on  such  questions,  I  should  wish  to  be  inrormed,  on  somewhat  less  vague 
authority,  whether  the  fact  be  really  so.  Your  correspondent  says,  ^  he 
finds  on  a  neighbouring  common  the  Polygala  vulgaris ;  the  flowers  are  of 
four  difierent  colours,  viz.  dark  blue,  light  blue,  r^,  and  white."  (p.  246.) 
All  these  varieties,  i.  e.  specimens  of  the  plant  respectivelv  bearing  flowers 
of  these  several  colours,  are  of  firequent  occurrence.  In  his  last  com- 
munication he  tells  us  that  he  has  read  in  some  book  (he  foi^ets  the  title), 
that  the  flowers  of  Polygala  vulgaris  are  changeable,  and  that  flowers  have 
been  found  of  several  colours  on  the  same  plant ;  "  but  this,"  he  adds,  '*  he 
never  saw."  Neither  have  I ;  and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  met 
with  so  unusual  a  partj-coloured  variety,  it  may  be  worth  recording  in  your 
Magazine.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  absolutely  denying  the 
existence  of  such  a  variety,  more  especially  as  a  similar  anomaly,  1  am 
aware,  is  known  to  take  place  in  some  other  cases ;  e.  g.  I  have  seen  on 
the  same  plant  of  Geranium  pratense,  in  the  Oxford  Garden,  blossoms, 
some  of  which  were  entirely  blue,  some  pure  white,  and  others  striped,  or 
partly  blue  (the  usual  colour)  and  partly  white.  Centaurbt  (T^anus,  again, 
IS  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  gardens  producing,  on  the  same 
plant,  flowers  of  four  or  more  diflbrent  colours,  viz;  olue,  white,  dark  purple, 
or  chocolate,  and  particoloured.    And,  only  in  October  last,  my  attention 
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was  called  to  a  veiy  handsome  georgina  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Youn^^ 
at  Epsom,  which  bore  two  different  kinds  of  self-coloured  flowers,  as  well 
as  a  third  kind  which  partook  of  both  colours  beantifullr  intermixed ;  if 
nw  memory  serves  me,  I  thmk  the  variety  was  called  by  the  florists'  name 
of  "  William  and  Adelaide."  How  to  account  for  these  fteeks  of  nature^ 
which,  from  the  above  examples,  it  appears,  occur  chiefly  among  plants 
in  a  cultivated  state,  is  a  point  I  must  leave  to  wiser  heads.  Yours,  &c. 
—  W.  T.  Bree.    AUeiUy  Rectoty^  Dec,  20.  1831. 

Cydamen  perticum.  —  Some  queries  on  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of 
this  species  occur  in  Vol.  VIL  p.  562.  It  is  known  to  vary  into  pknts 
whose  blossoms  are  all  purple-eyed,  or  others  whose  blossoms  have  all 
urinte  eyes.  I  rather  think  that  among  the  purple-eyed  plants-,  some  are 
fragrant  and  some  are  not;  and  that  amone  the  white-eyed  plants,  the 
case  is  quite  the  same.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  one  my  fkther 
used  to  have  when  we  were  children ;  it  was  high  fun  for  us  to  count  the 
number  of  blossoms  out  at  one  time,  which  was  enormous;  they  were  very 
fragrant,  and  of  the  purple-eyed  kind.  —  B,     Coveniry,  Nov,  2. 1831. 

The  late  Mr,  HobsorCt  Books  of  Mosset,  —  In  answer  to  B.  of  Coventry 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  124^),  the  late  Mr.  Hobson  puUished  several  copies,  as  com^ 
plete  as  he  possibly  could  make  them,  containing  each  300  species  of  mosses^ 
and  Jungerm&nniff.  If  B.  wishes  any  particular  information  respecting  the 
2d  and  3d  vols.,  he  may  have  it  by  addressing  a  letter  to  me,  post  paid.  — 
Wm,  Hobson.    31.  Chester  Road,  Hulme,  Manchester,  Dee,  1831. 

GenliieBSL  aeoMs  (Vol.  VIL  p.  728.)  is  best  propagated  by  seed»  which 
should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  loam  and  peat  mould* 
The  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  sliade  till  the  i^proach  of  winter,  when  they 
should  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
summer  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  be  pricked  off  into  Other  pets, 
filled,  as  before,  and  put  in  the  shade.  They  should  be  kept  in  frames 
during  another  winter,  and  in  the  second  spring  they  will  be  fit  for  final 
transplantation.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  edgings  are  to  be  made 
of  this  plant,  they  should  be  planted,  at  least,  four  or  five  inches  within 
the  border  or  clump ;  and  if  planted  in  ''patches  quaint,"  should  seldom  be 
moved,  as  few  plants  suffer  more  by  being  disturbed*  A  moist  rich  loam  is 
the  best  soil  for  this  plant. 

The  Lady  Bath  Heartsease,  (Vol.  VII.  p.  728.)  —  When  I  had  the  care 
of  the  splendid  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  T.  Kingscote,  Esq.  of 
Kingscote  Park,  Gloucestershire,  I  procured  the  Lady  Bath  heartsease  m>m 
Mr.  Wheeler,  nurseryman,  of  Warminster,  who  raised  that  beaudfol  variety, 
and  named  it  in  compliment  to  Lady  Bath.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — - 
Wm.Boyce,    Boehampton,  Dee,  2S,  ISSl, 

AmarylSs  formosissima  seeds  in  England;  in  reply  to  the  ouery  of  Ama^ 
ryllideus.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  728.)  —  The  Jacobssan  lily  used  to  bloom  annually 
outside  and  in  front  of  a  conservatory  in  this  town,  but  which  is  now  no 
longer  standing.  Once  at  least,  in  this  situation,  it  ripened  seeds,  firom 
which  plants  were  raised.  —  Henry  Turner,    Bury  St,  Edmunds, 

Culture  of  G^w/iana  aca^tUs;  in  answer  to  S.  W.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  728.)  — 
This  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  garden  near  this  town,  planted  m  a  very 
strong  loam.  It  will  also  flower  well  in  heath  mould ;  but  in  a  mixture  of 
heath  mould  and  loam,  although  it  will  grow  strongly,  it  will  rarely  blos- 
som at  all.  —  Id. 

Irish  Pearl  Mou, —  Can  you  tell  me  what  lichen  it  is,  which  is  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  under  the  names  of  oak  lungs,  carrageen,  or  Irish 
pearl  mosS)  for  medicinal  purposes?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  6jc,^-J,  Elies, 
Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Dec,  23.  1831.  [jF\icus  crispus  var.  8  of  Turner's 
Wstoria  Fucorum,  vol.  iv.  t.  217.  f.  c.  See  Mag.  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 
fig.  119] 

Melianthus  major,  —  Are  you  aware  that  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  artichoke  ?    [Yes.]    I  have  a  few  of  them  in  some  beds  in  the 
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iawn»  whcMrei  i^i^g  \^ith  yuccaa»  cannas,  and  Indiaii  com,  they  hare  a  rich 
Oriental  appearance  in  summer.  -^  Robert  Redttead,  Htm^fikire,  Nov.  1831. 

Hovf  can  I  ripen  Grape*  by  the  middle  of  September,  wOhoui  Firei  f  —  I 
want  to  have  firm  and  large  berries,  in  buncbes,  in  time  for  the  Doncaster 
races.  Your  advice,  or  that  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  much 
oblige  -—  R.  W.    Xhncaster,  Nov,  1831. 

Beer  from  Sugar  mixed  wkh  inferior  Malt  or  unmalted  jBoriley.— Has 
any  of  your  correspondents  expenence  in  the  making  of  beer  fi^om  sugar 
mixed  with  yery  inferior  malt  or  unmalted  barley  ?  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  very  bad  malt  and  sugar,  or  unmalted  barley  and  sugar, 
if  coarsely  cut  in  a  madiine,  will  make  a  beer  equal  to  the  best  malt ; 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  ascertained,  as  it 
would  afford  means  of  giving  a  very  cheap  drink  to  the  people,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  extend  the  sale  of  barley,  by  giving  it  a  chance 
of  escaping  the  malt  duty,  as  well  as  by  giving  an  additional  ndue  to  the 
worst  part  of  the  crop.  Perhaps  you  would  invite  a  discussion  of  the 
subj^t.—  X.  Y.    London,  Aug.  29.  1831. 

Barley Bigg.-^la  answer  to  the  queries  of  your  correspondent  X.  Y., 
Vol,  VU.  p.  731.  respecting  barley  bigg,  which  has  this  year  been  rein- 
tro<hice4  lor  the  hundredth  timeyfromTartary,  and  cultivated  in  the  Ohis« 
wick  ^den  as  a  new  grain,  I  would  say,  that  the  seed  is  usuallv  to  be 
obtained  from  the  principal  London  seedsmen,  as  Gibbs  or  Wrench ;  but^ 
if  not  there,  it  may  be  obtained  with  certainty  from  any  Scotch  seedsman 
at  Edinbujrgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen ;  though  I  remember,  in  the  latter 
place,  finding  some  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  difficulties  raided 
against  procuring  it,  by  Messrs.  Walker,  gentlemen  in  all  other  articles 
so  intel0gent,  so  liberal,^  so  fair,  so  tradesmanlike,  and  so  satis&ctory.     I 
do  npt  apprehend  that,  wkhout  a  special  order  or  caution,  the  Scotch 
traders  would  point  out  or  observe  any  distinction,  or  be  particular  in  the 
samp]^,  whether  of  the  tetrastichon  or  hexastichon  variety.    It  differs  from 
spring  barley  in  this  particular,  that,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  be  grown  to 
advantage  except  in  fine  light  soils,  the  former  thrives  very  vigorously  in 
stiff*  cold  clays.     The  grain  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  that  of 
^ring  barl^y ;  it  is  believed  to  have  a  more  nutritious  farina,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  and  coarseness  of  the  sample  render  it  unfit  for  the- 
maltster^  though  it  vrill  make  substantial  good  barley  breads  where  that 
article  is  in  use,  and  the  distiller  will  occasionally  make  liberal  use  of  it.^ 
But  for  those  who  need  a  stout  nutritive  grain,  on  clay  soils,  for  mixture 
with  horse  meat  (for  which  purpose  it  was  cultivated  in  Italy  so  early  aa 
the  time  of  Columella,  under  the  name  of  hordeum.  canth^num),  or  for 
fattening  pigs  or  bullocks,  the  winter  barley  is  well  adapted,  on  account  of 
its,  har£hood,  ample  produce,  and  highly  nutritive  quality.     Its  most 
esteemed  property,  however,  especially  m  the  soutl),  is,  perhaps,  its  adapt- 
ation for  green- meat,  as  sheep^feed,  in  which  use  certain  peculiarities  are  to 
be  attended  to.    I  have  not,  in,  the  south  of  England,  where  alone  I  have 
tried  it,  found  it  thrive,  if  sown  earlier  than  mid-September.     If  sown> 
sooner,  it  gets  so  forward  as  to  be  destroyed  by  frost.     At  no  time  during 
the  winter  does  it  present  a  close  or  heavy  burden  of  green  meat  on  the 
ground,  like  the  dense  herbage  of  rye  or  wheat.     So  soon  as  the  plant 
acquires  four  leaves,  one  or  two  of  them   decay,  and  are  continually 
replaced  by  as  many  others.     The  economical  use  of  it  in  that  stage  of 
growth)  therefore,  is,  to  run  your  sheep  and  lambs  over  it  four,  five,  or 
six  times  in  the  winter :  it  agrees  peculiarly  well  with  them,  never  griping 
or  scouring  them,  as  rye  does.     Treading  does  not  hurt  it,  even  on  a  wet 
clay ;  it  succeeds  on  the  London  blue  clays,  and  on  the  blue  lias  clays  of 
Somersetshire ;  and  the  sheep,  at  each  feeding,  consume  only  that  which 
within  another  fortnight  would  perish  of  itself.     No  accumulation  of  food 
is  acquired  by  sparing  it,  nor  is  the  power  of  producing  a  full  grain  crop 
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impaired  or  exhausted  bv  the  frequent  winter  feedings,  if  not  repeated 
beyond  the  time  when  it  shows  a  disposition  to  spindle.  When  it  at  length 
runs,  in  spring,  if  the  soil  is  good  ana  well  manured,  it  rises,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  swan's  quill,  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  and  has  a  very  broad 
and  fleshy  flag,  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  nutritious  food,  to  be  cut  green  for 
the  stable ;  and  it  happily  supplies  the  interval,  for  that  purpose,  between 
rye  and  wheat,  or  winter  vetches.  If  sown  in  autumn,  its  grain  ripens 
early  in  summer :  it  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  a  large,  and  apparently 
well-ripened  crop  is  occasionally  found  to  be  destitute  of  vegetative  power 
(at  least,  in  the  south  of  England),  so  that  any  sample  grown  for  seed,  or 
bought  for  seed,  ou^ht  to  be  proved  in  a  hot-bed  before  sowing,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  fit  for  that  purpose,  or  only  for  the  pigs ;  and  old 
seed  habitually  fails.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  Causidicus,    Dec,  18.31. 

A  Jllackmefor  preparing  Fkuc  and  Hemp,  by  a  new  and  improved  Process, 
for  manufacturing  into  Canvass,  Cordage,  S^c.  —  Such  a  machine  is  spoken  of 
in  a  letter  signed  L.,  5.  University  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  June  23.  1831.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  had,  whether  its  advantages  are  really  such  as 
that  writer  describes,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  the  machine  ?  The  advantages 
stated  by  L.  to  be  derivable  firom  its  use  are  as  follow :  —  1.  A  saving  of 
more  than  one  third  in  manual  labour,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  utensils 
and  machines  requisite  for  preparing  flax  and  hemp  for  the  spinner,  by 
the  operation  of  steeping ;  2.  An  increase  of  one  twentieth  in  the  quantity 
as  well  as  quality  of  the  long  fibrous  threads  called  korle  ;  3.  A  dimmution 
in  the  quantity  of  the  tow,  which  is  so  superior  in  quality  as  to  be  capable 
of  producing  the  finest  cloth ;  4.  An  increase  of  one  twelfth  in  the  strength 
of  the  thre^  and,  consequently,  of  all  sail-cloth  and  cordage  for  the  navy 
made  from  it :  this  is  proved  by  the  thread  prepared  by  the  machine  being 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  dynamometer;  5.  The  fitness  of  the  boon  (?) 
[husky  matter]  for  several  purposes,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  containing  its  own  size,  which  yields  to  none  in  beautv,  texture, 
durability,  and  whiteness ;  6.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  land  wherever 
hemp  or  flax  are  cultivated,  by  reason  of  the  increased  value  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  and,  lastly.  The  cessation  of  the  importation  of  these  articles  from 
abroad,  wluch  annually  draw  such  immense  sums  from  this  country. 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  correspondent  in  Jamaica  to  procure  inform- 
ation respecting  this  machine  for  him;  and  as  general,  not  partial,  utility  is 
my  object,  it  will  be  best  attained  by  acquiring  it  through  your  Mi^azine.  — 
WilUam  Hamiiton.     Oxford  Place,  Pit/mouth,  Oct,  20.  1831. 

On  enquiring  at  5.  University  Street,  we  find,  that  the  machine  in 
question  was  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  of  Bundy  {Encyc,  ofAgr, 
2d  edit.  p.  916.  fig.  987.).  The  inventor,  a  Mr.  Sewicrop,  has  gone  to  Paris;  . 
bnt  as  tnere  is  a  workman  in  London  who  can  make  the  machine,  the 
invention  will  not  be  lost ;  and  our  correspondent,  or  others  concerned,  may 
apply  at  Weir's  manufactory,  Oxford  Street,  where  such  mformation  as  has 
transpired  will  be  obtained.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VIII.     Cottages  and  Cottage  Gardens^  Workhouse  Gardens, 
and  Gardens  of  Prisons  and  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  notices  which  we  purpose  givinc  under  this  head,  fi'om  time  to 
time,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  recordmg  the  progress  made  in  these 
departments  of  garcfening  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  It  >gives  us 
much  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  great  benefits  which  arise  firom  adding 
gardens  to  labourers'  cottages  are  everv  year  more  and  more  felt  all  over 
the  country.  We  had  many  proofs  of  this  in  our  late  tour,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  government 
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would  pi^s  a  law  to  oblige  all  builders  of  cottages  unalienably  to  attach  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  to  each  as  a  garden,  as  suggested  Vol.  VII.  p.  410l 
A  bill  has  been  lately  (December,  1831)  brought  into  Parliament,  which 
proposes  to  oblige  parishes  to  provide  gardens  for  all  their  cottage  dwelt 
ings ;  but  the  practicability  of  this,  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill,  appears 
to  us  very  doubtful.  (See  our  observations  on  this  subject,  \o\,  V. 
p.  712.)  We  prefer,  as  an  artificial  and  temporary  measure,  some  plan  by 
which  abundance  of  labour  may  be  created  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
We  have  suggested  for  this  purpose  the  reforming  of  the  public  roads  all 
over  the  island,  under  the  du'ection  of  district  engineers,  tne  expense  to  be 
paid  out  oi  the  general  taxes.  (See  our  letter  on  the  subject  in  the  Mon^ 
ing  Chronicle  of  Dec.  31.  1831.) 

We  have  strongly  recommended  workhouse  gardens  (Vol.  V.  p.  714.) 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Co- 
ventry (May  6.  1831)  our  ideas  in  great  part  carried  into  effect.  The 
three  parishes  which  compose  the  town  of  Coventry  are  under  one 
system  of  management  as  far  as  it  respects  the  poor;  and  an  old  monastery 
and  its  extensive  garden  have  been  turned  into  a  lodging  and  working- 
place.  The  garden  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  inmates,  and  chiefly  the 
old  men,  as  the  women  are  supplied  with  in-door  work,  and  there  is  a 
schoolmaster  for  teaching  the  children  to  read,  write,  and  count.  It  was 
observed  to  us,  by  Mrs.  Mercer,  the  highly  respectable  matron,  who  has 
the  entire  management  of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee, that  all  the  old  men  who  were  able  to  work,  however  little,  took 
great  pleasure  in  being  employed  in  the  garden,  and  she  only  regretted  that 
there  was  not  more  ground.  Mrs.  Mercer  is  yery  fond  of  horticulture,  and 
directs  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  under  her  care  most  judiciously.  It 
was  in  the  very  best  order,  and  without  a  single  weed.  She  has  a  border 
devoted  to  flowers,  and,  as  it  does  not  contain  many  sorts,  we  venture  to 
call  on  our  friends  in  her  ndghbourhood,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  iCnox,  and  Mr. 
Oliver,  to  send  her  a  few  plants  and  seeds,  and  a  few  cuttings  and  suckers 
of  shrubs  and  roses. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouse  poor  of  London,  and  of  other  large  towns,  to 
have  workhouses  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens,  for  their 
aged  and  infirm  inmates,  who  might  then  be  usefully  and  agreeably  em« 
ployed  in  the  gardens  in  raising  part  of  their  own  food.  The  idea  of  sa 
many  aged  persons  spending  their  last  days  in  workhouses,  is  indeed  deplor- 
able ;  but  it  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  wretched  state  of  society  in  this 
country.  In  the  great  Marylebone  workhouse  *,  which  has  a  front  that,  for 
length,  and  the  size  and  number  of  the  windows,  might  be  compared  to  a 
Russian  palace  (and  indeed  it  closely  resembles  that  of  General  Apraxin,at 
Moscow,  of  which  we  possess  an  elevation),  there  are  constantly  from  80 
to  120  very  old  men  and  women,  who  are  led  or  carried  out,  one  by 

*  We  visited  this  immense  establishment  on  the  28th  of  December  last. 
It  covers  several  acres,  and  consists  of  several  courts,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, or  by  high  walls,  including  a  chapel,  an  infirmary,  a  girls*  school  and 
a  boys'  school,  and  a  prison.  The  infirmary  fronts  the  New  Road,  and  has 
a  simple  unbroken  elevation,  with  large  windows  on  the  first  floor ;  produc- 
ing, on  the  whole,  considerable  grandeur  of  effect  The  total  number  of 
inmates  is  about  1440  grown-up  persons,  and  about  300  children.  Of  the 
grown-up  persons  at  least  500,  we  were  told,  are  able-bodied  men,  who 
cannot  get  work ;  above  100  are  old  men  and  women,  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
employment,  some  of  them  bed-ridden.  Between  200  and  300  are  in  the 
infirmary.  The  whole  appeared  to  us  as  well  managed  as  an  institution  of 
the  kind  possibly  can  be. 

Vol.  VIIL  —  No,  3G.  u 
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one,  eyer^  morning,  and  set  down  on  a  bench,  under  a  shed,  or,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  in  the  sun,  where  they  remain,  almost  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
being  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  having  no  one  to  attend  to  them,  till 
the^  are  led  or  carried,  one  by  one,  back  again,  at  the  time  appointed  for 
their  next  meal.  What  a  picture  of  human  desolation !  It,  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  benches,  with  nothing  to  gaze  at  but  a  brick  wall,  these 
persons  were  led  into  a  garden,  where  they  could  see  numbers  of  their  fel- 
low inmates  at  work,  breathe  the  fresh  air,  see  and  smell  the  flowers,  and 
hear  the  birds  and  other  rural  sounds,  their  miserable  lot  would  have  some 
little  alleviation.  A  number  of  them  could  perhaps  assist  in  some  of  the 
iighter  garden  operations ;  the  most  infirm  could  scare  away  birds,  or  pre- 
pare gooseberries,  and  shell  legumes  for  the  kitchen.  This  might  enable 
them  to  measure  their  time  as  it  passes,  and  would  afford  some  kind  of 
amusement  to  divert  their  minds  from  incessantly  dwelling  on  their  own 
forlorn  and  hopeless  situation.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  something  would 
be  gained  for  tne  happiness  of  the  human  kind,  if  all  men  were  agreed  that, 
wherever  there  was  a  habitation,  whether  for  an  individual  family,  or  for  a 
number  of  persons,  strangers  to  each  other,  such  as  hospitals,  workhouses, 
prisons,  asylums,  infirmaries,  and  even  barracks,  there  should  be  a  garden. 
In  our  opinion,  a  dwelling  without  a  garden  ought  not  to  exist. 

At  Aylesbury,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  some  other  places,  we  found  gar- 
dens of  more  or  less  extent  attached  to  the  prisons,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  work,  in  some  cases  as  a  recreation,  and  in  others  as 
labourers  for  the  governor  of  the  prison.  We  found  the  gardens  in  excel- 
lent order,  with  abundant  crops  of  useful  vegetables,  or  richly  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  prisoners  were  much  human- 
ised- by  their  culture.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  means  of  prison  edu- 
cation, gardens  might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  humane  and  pains- 
taking governors  and  gaolers ;  and  we  could  wish  they  were  appended  to 
every  gaol  and  penitentiary. 

To  the  large  County  Ltmatic  Asylum,  near  Lancaster,  which  we  visited 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1831,  there  is  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached,  and 
we  were  informed  that  many  of  the  inmates  took  delight,  some  in  cultivat- 
ing particular  spots  as  their  own  gardens,  which  were  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
others  in  assisting  in  the  general  operations  of  the  garden.  In  the  private 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Spring  Vale,  near  Stone,  so  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Bakewell,  the  operations  of  gardening  and  farming  are  made  to  serve  as 
exercises  and  recreations  for  several  of  the  invalids.  From  what  we  were 
informed  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  we  are  led  to  consider  a  garden  as  even  a  more 
important  appendage  to  an  establishment  of  this  kind  than  it  is  to  a 
workhouse  or  a  prison. 

With  respect  to  cottages,  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  bring  into  prac- 
tical use  the  two  inventions  of  Mr.  Frost  before  mentioned  (p.  60.),  by 
which  fire-proof  cottages,  of  endless  duration,  and  warmer  than  those  of 
either  brick  or  wood,  might  be  constructed,  we  believe,  at  the  ordinary 
expense.  We  wish  much  that  some  individual,  who  has  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  spare,  and  a  suitable  situation  for  a  few  cottages,  would  take 
A&.  Frost  by  the  hand,  and  show  what  can  be  done  by  his  inventions.  One 
great  advantage  of  his  cement  and  tubes  is,  that  they  are  of  easy  transport ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  if  their  application  were  once  fairly  understood 
they  would  be  much  in  demand  for  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and 
Australia^  These  inventions  are  even  still  better  adapted  for  town-houses 
than  for  cottages,  the  former  being  so  much  more  liable  to  fire.  The 
great  impediment  is,  that  this  mode  of  building  is  at  variance  with  the  in- 
terest of  timber  merchants,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  paviors,  and 
slaters :  no  small  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  invention. 

The  LctHng  of  Land  to  Labourers  in  Suffolk  and  in  Cambridgeshire,  —  Sir, 
The  remarks  in  your  last  Number  (Vol.  VII.  p.  706 — 709.)  on  cottage  gar- 
dens and  gardening  have  considerably  interested  me ;  and,  had  I  leisure.  I 
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would  reply  to  those  by  Charled  Laurence  (p.  707 — ^709.),  whose  experience 
has  led  him  to  very  different  conclusions  from  those  to  which  my  practice 
has  led  me,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  having 
only  encountered  labourers  of  the  dullest  capacity.  Having,  however,  re- 
corded my  own  conclusions  in  a  pamphlet*,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  them, 
but  submit  a  supplementary  instance  or  two  of  the  extending  application 
of  the  system  of  letting  land  to  labourers. 

In  Vol.  VII.  p.  223.  you  have  already  recorded,  that,  since  the  publica- 
don  of  the  Peasant* s  Voice,  the  forty  half-acres  stated  in  that  pamphlet  to 
have  been  occupied,  for  the  eight  years  preceding,  by  forty  labourers,  in 
this  parish,  were,  in  the  close  of  1830,  doubled,  so  as  to  allow  each 
labourer  an  acre ;  thus  clearly  proving  that  the  landlord,  our  vicar,  had 
seen  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  but  far  otherwise.  From 
the  date  of  that  event  to  the  present  time,  various  gratifying  circumstances, 
some  near,  some  distant,  connected  with  this  subject,  have  become  known 
to  me ;  and  of  these  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  two,  even  should  they,  as  I 
am  personally  connected  with  both  of  them,  criminate  me  of  egotism. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1831,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  H. 
Jones  of  Pakenham,  a  village  six  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on 
its  Norwich  side,  informing  me  that  nearly  50  acres  are  let  to  the  la- 
bourers of  his  parish  (one  acre  of  arable  land  is  the  largest  quantity,  then 
half  acres,  and  4  or  5  quarter  acres  or  roods,  and  4  allotments  for  a 
cow) :  that  all  the  occupiers  are  highly  pleased  and  grateful  for  them :  and 
he  adds,  *'  There  are  many  fresh  applicants  for  land,  whose  wants  I  am 
afraid  cannot  at  present  be  satisfied."  Mr.  Jones  having  learned  that  the 
labourers  in  my  parish  occupied  an  acre  each,  requested  me  to  communi- 
cate the  mode  of  cultivation  nere  practised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers 
in  his  own  parish. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1831,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edgar 
Kust  of  Drinkstone,  a  village  on  the  Ipswich  side  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
near  Woolpit,  informing  me  that  he  is  the  principal  trustee  of  some  charity 
land ;  that  he  was  anxious  the  poor  should  have  the  full  benefit  arising 
therefi'om ;  and  that  he  wished  for  my  personal  assistance  in  apportioning 
some  land  to  agricultural  labourers,  and  offering  to  recompense  me  for  my 
time  and  expenses.  I  determined  to  wait  on  Mr.  Rust ;  and,  in  passing 
through  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  replied  there  to  Mr.  Jones's  letter,  ii^orming  him 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Drinkstone.  My  ride  from  Bury  to  Woolpit, 
which  is  very  near  Drinkstone,  was  short,  but  very  pleasant ;  the  morning 
was  fine.  The  com  in  many  places  was  full  rowed ;  the  rising  hills  and  sloping 
vales  reminded  me  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  only  that  the  hills  are  not  so 
lofty;  but  the  healthy  whitethorn  [hawthorn]  fences  and  vigorous-growing 
tre^  showed  that  it  is  a  far  better  soil.  I  was  pleased  to  find  all  the  cot- 
tage gardens  that  I  saw  in  excellent  order,  many  of  them  of  a  good  size, 
and  cottages  of  a  comfortable  appearance.  At  Woolpit  is  a  large  pear 
tree,  trained  to  what  we  call  a  smock  windmill  (theyiire  called  smock  wind- 
mills, to -distinguish  them  from  post-mills),  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  very 
healthy  condition.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  Kev.  E.  Rust :  he  is  a 
benevolent  man,  with  firmness  of  purpose.  The  populatiou  of  Drinkstone 
is  about  400  souls ;  and  the  land  is  about  1800  acres,  37  of  which  is  charity 
land,  and  8  of  town  land.  The  charity  land,  from  the  donor  leaving  it  to 
supply  the  poor  with  bread,  has  received  the  name  of  Bread  Closes  ;  but  it 
has  been  let  to  the  farmers  for  a  number  of  years,  who  have  of  late  years 
expended  the  greater  part  of  the  rent  in  binding  out  apprentices.  Mr. 
Rust  is  desirous  that  the  labourers  should  each  of  them  occupy  an  acre 
of  it,  at  an  easy  rent.     This  a  part  of  the  farmers  are  against,  and  iiave 
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threatened  to  hire  labourers  from  other  parishes,  and  stop  the  labourers' 
head-money.  The  price  of  labour  at  Drinkstone,  for  a  married  man,  is 
9s.  per  week :  the  rest,  where  there  is  a  family,  is  made  up  from  the  poor's 
rate,  and  receiyes  the  name  of  head-money.  Tliese  threats  have  nad  a 
tendency  to  deter  some  of  the  labourers  from  becoming  occupiers.  The 
land  is  staked  out,  and  some  of  it,  perhaps  the  greater  portion,  is  let. 
When  the  labourers  are  convinced  they  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
land,  and  have  got  over  their  fears,  it  will  all  be  let.  Mr.  Rust  is  not 
only  anxious  that  the  labourers  should  possess  land,  but  that  they  should 
be  assisted  in  erecting  cottages  upon  them,  free  from  manorial  dues. 
The  rent  arisins  from  the  land  the  labourers  occupy,  being  left  for  their 
benefit,  may  judiciously  be  expended  in  erecting  cottages.  The  land  is, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  good.  Mr.  Rust  is  fully  disposed  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  ultimately  succeed  to  the  utmost  of 
his  sanguine  expectation. 

I  had  not  been  an  hour  at  Drinkstone  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  arrived 
(to  my  surprise)  from  Pakenham.  He  went  with  us  to  examine  the  land  ; 
and  we  conversed  with  several  labourers  that  we  found  working  in  the 
field,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  a  friend  to,  and  one  that  had  had  much 
practice  in,  cottage  allotments.  One  man  has  been  in  possession,  for  some 
time,  of  about  two  acres,  near  his  cottage ;  it  was  very  foul  when  he  took 
it ;  he  was  getting  in  his  wheat.  I  could  not  perceive  either  a  biennial  or 
perennial  weed  in  his  allotment :  he  has  a  large  fiimily ;  is  as  cheerful  as 
a  black-cap ;  and  does  not  receive  head-money.  Nearly  all  we  saw  were 
invited  to  come  to  Mr.  Rust's  in  the  evening,  where,  afler  conversing  with 
them,  they  were  ordered  to  go  and  make  themselves  comfortable  m  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Jones  requested  that  T  would  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him, 
and  see  what  had  been  done  at  Pakenham.  He  came  over  for  me  the 
next  day  to  Mr.  Rust's.  I  shall  ever  entertain  a  grateful  sense  of  Mr. 
Rust's  and  Mr.  Jones's  kindness  to  me,  to  merit  which  I  had  not  done 
any  thing  but  eat  and  drink ;  for  both  these  gentlemen  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  system,  and  enter  so  heartily  into  it,  that  they  stood 
in  no  need  of  any  advice  or  information  from  me  more  than  they  had 
received  from  the  Peasants  Voice.  At  Pakenham  the  greater  part  of 
the  tenants  occupy  acres ;  their  wheat  crops  were  up, and  looked  beautiful; 
most  of  their  land  is  near  their  cottages.  Mr.  Jones  went  with  me  to 
all  the  allotments,  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  the  tenants,  to  whom 
he  said,  they  might  thank  me  for  the  land  they  occupied ;  for,  if  he  had 
not  read  my  book,  he  should  not  have  thought  of  letting  them  have  it. 
There  are  four  allotments  for  cows  on  land  which,  before  it  was  drained, 
was  but  of  little  value ;  a  river  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  drained  by  a  tun- 
nel made  under  the  river,  and  a  dike  cut  3  or  4  fl.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  Here  my  plan  is  realised ;  and 
from  the  information  I  gained  from  the  tenants  (the  wife  of  one  of  whom 
said  they  had  had  40  sacks  of  potatoes  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre),  and 
from  nine  years'  observation  in  my  own  parish,  I  am  fully  confident 
that  it  will  realise  all  I  have  ever  said  in  favour  of  the  system.  I  feel 
pleasure  in  adding,  that,  at  Pakenham,  the  labourers  are  not  pestered  with 
a  long  list  of  rules  and  regulations,  or  of  conditions :  they  pay  their  rent 
quarterly ;  in  every  other  respect  they  are  treated  the  same  as  a  person 
occupying  100  acres.  At  Barton,  also  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  I  hear 
it  is  adopted.  Mr.  Jones  read  me  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  tra- 
velling the  country,  who  informs  him,  that,  wherever  the  plan  has  been 
tried,  it  has  fully  answered  the  end  proposed.  I  left  SuflTolk,  highly  grati- 
fied in  my  personal  feelings,  and  not  less  so  at  what  is  doing  and  has 
been  done  for  the  labourers  in  the  above-mentioned  parishes.  I  wish  all 
those  whp  possess  the  means  would  imitate  the  praiseworthy  example  of 
the  above-named  gentlemen.    By  so  doing  they  would  not  only  raise  the 
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labourer  in  his  own  estimation,  and  enable  him  to  support  his  &mily  in 
comfort,  but  the  ''pressing  temptation  to  crime  would  be  removed;  a 
moral  feeling  would  be  created,  which  exercises  a  more  efficient  control 
over  the  actions  and  passions  of  men,  than  all  the  terrors  of  the  most 
vindictive  code  of  criminal  law.  If  he  [the  labourer]  be  not  so  cringing  and 
servile  to  the  farmer  in  outward  appearance,  neither  will  he  conceal  the 
dark  malignant  purpose  of  revenge  within.  If  his  sturdy  independence 
be  disagreeable  to  the  farmer,  s&l  more  disagreeable  ought  that  mendi- 
cant disposition  to  be  which  shakes  the  security  of  his  possessions,  which 
haunts  his  hours  of  rest  with  terror,  and  gives  the  gathered  stores  of  ha 
granaries  to  the  midnight  flames."  This  quotation  is  from  the  address  of 
ttie  Sussex  Association  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers.  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  — J,  J)emon,  sen,     Waterbeack,  near  Cambridge,  Dec,  20.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     Metropolitan  Nurseries* 

Under  this  title  we  intend  in  future  to  include  such  notices  as  we 
may  give  from  time  to  time  of  the  nurseries  and  florists'  gardens  within  20 
miles  of  London.  The  notices  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  giving  are 
those  which  respect  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  and  the  flowering  or 
fruiting  of  such  as  have  been  lately  introduced.  We  are  more  parti- 
cularly anxious,  now  that  the  Horticultural  Society  has  published  a  se- 
cond edition  of  its  Catalogue,  to  record  the  names  of  those  nurserymen 
who  may  plant  collections  of  stock  fruit  trees  correctly  named,  accord- 
ing to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  scions  and  cuttings 
for  propagation.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
aniu*seryman  can  keep  his  trees  always  true  to  their  names;  ^d,  therefore, 
we  are  desirous  not  merely  of  naming  the  nursery  in  which  this  mode  is 
adopted,  but  of  giving  lists  of  the  kinds  planted  as  stock.  We  are  also 
desurous  of  noticing  all  the  arboretums  which  may  be  planted  in  nurseries, 
with  a  view  to  showing  purchasers  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

We  feel  confident  that  we  shall  render  both  the  London  nurserymen 
and  their  country  correspondents  an  essential  service  by  this  plan,  and 
that  there  can  be  none  better  for  acquainting  gardeners  and  our  readers 
generally,  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  gardening  world.  The  metro- 
politan nurserymen  who  plant  fruticetums  and  arboretums  may  not  only 
supply  the  trade  in  the  country  with  plants,  but  we  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  also  sell  scions  and  cuttings  both  in  the  grafting  and  budding 
seasons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  would  lessen  the  demand  for 
young  plants ;  if  that  effect  were  a  likely  result,  it  would  have  taken  place 
long  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  thousands  of  cuttings  given  away  annually 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
we  believe  that  the  attention  which  has  thus  been  directed  to  the  new 
kinds  of  fruits  has  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  fruit  trees.  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  these  days,  when  every  article  of  commerce  is  sold  at  the  very 
lowest  rate  of  profit,  no  private  gentleman  could  raise  fruit  trees  so  cheaply 
as  he  can  purchase  them  from  a  nurseryman.  The  cuttings  given  by 
horticultural  societies  to  private  gentlemen  are  generally  grafted  on  trees 
already  existing,  with  a  view  of  substituting  a  better  sort.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice mghly  to  be  commended,  and  as  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
spread,  we  recommend  nurserymen  to  assist  in  it,  and  profit  from  it,  by 
offering  scions  for  sale.  They  may  rely  on  it,  that  the  greater  number  of 
countxy  gentlemen,  even  of  those  who  are  members  of  a  horticultural 
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lociety,  would  rather  purchase  cuttings  than  have  the  trouble  of  applying 
for  them,  or  the  feeling  of  receiving  them  as  a  favour.  Besides,  nine  tenth? 
of  those  who  would  be  happv  to  have  good  sorts  of  fruits  grafted  on 
trees  of  bad  or  indifferent  kmds  are  not  F.H.S.S,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  apply  to  any  horticultural  society  for  scions  or  cuttings ;  and 
to  these  it  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  be  able  to  purchase  them  from 
nurserymen. 

Why  not  sell  cuttings  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers  ? 
Depend  on  it,  as  horticultural  skill  increases,  this  will  be  done ;  and  the 
wisest  nurserymen  will  be  those  who  fall  into  the  practice,  instead  of  inef- 
fectually attempting  to  oppose  it. 

Requesting  our  readers  to  favour  us  with  whatever  they  think  will  con- 
tribute to  the  value  of  this  portion  of  our  work,  and  also  to  that  of  the 
article  on  Provincial  Nurseries,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  them  such  notices 
as  we  have  received,  or  have  ourselves  had  time  to  prepare. 

BrovofCi  Bedford  Nursery^  Hampstead  Road,  —  Nov.  1 9. 1 83 1 .  Mr.  Brown, 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  occupied,  for  several  years,  the 
Bedford  Nursery  in  the  New  Road,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  A  few 
years  ago,  he  commenced  this  establishment,  and  has  built  a  number  of 
very  excellent  green-houses  and  pits,  and  one  or  two  forcing-houses.  In 
a  bark-stove  for  pines  and  exotics,  witli  grapes  under  the  raflers,  he  has 
introduced  a  very  good  method  of  withdrawmg  the  vines  for  the  purpose 
of  wintering  them.  The  front  glass  is  in  sashes,  about  3  ft.  long  and  2  ft. 
high.  The  uprights  which  support  the  rafters  are  alternately  fixed  and 
movable ;  ana  when  it  is  desired  to  take  out  the  vines,  the  movable  upright 
is  knocked  out,  the  sashes  and  the  sill  removed,  and  thus  a  space,  6  ft. 
6  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  '4  in.  wide,  is  cleared,  through  which  each  particular 
vine  may  be  withdrawn.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  the  abundance  of 
room,  by  which  the  oldest  and  most  rigid-stemmed  vines  may  be  taken  out 
with  ease,  and  without  injury.  Mr.  Brown  has  built  himself  an  excellent 
house,  with  a  detached  seed-shop.  His  business  is  chiefly  local;  and,  being  a 
man  of  considerable  taste,  he  is  much  employed  in  laying  out  and  keepmg 
in  order  suburban  gardens.  In  his  seed-snop  we  observed  a  few  gardening 
and  botanical  books  for  sale,  which  we  think  highly  commendable. 

The  Martfland  Point  Nwnery^  Stratford^  Essex^  lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
Garraway,  has  recently  been  taken  possession  of  by  our  friend  and  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  who  is  devoted  to  botany  and  gardening, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  raise  the  character  of  this  or  any  other  esta- 
blishment which  he  may  take  in  hand.  As  soon  as  we  can  find  lebure, 
we  shall  call  and  report  on  it. 

Epsom  Nursery, — New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  last  year 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom. 

I  adopt  Professor  Lindley^s  arrangement  of  the  natural  orders,  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany  ;  a 
work  which  will  amply  repay  the  careful  perusal  and  attentive  study  of 
every  gardener. 

Hybrid  plants  will  henceforth  stand  at  the  end  of  the  systematic  list, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  distinguishing  between  legitimate 
species  and  '*  artificially  created  forms."  I  retain,  however,  the  Latin 
specific  appellations  for  the  present,  as  the  most  efficient  means  for  dis- 
tmguishing  the  particular  kinds,  or  until  a  preferable  mode  may  be  pro- 
posed. See  Lindley's  observations,  in  Botanical  Renter,  U  1387  [For 
the  amount  of  the  observations  alluded  to,  see  p.  12.] 

DICOTYLEDONOUS. 

UmbelUferrB  Juss.,  Lindl.  Introd.  p.  4.  Trachymene  Rudg,  linearis 
Spreng,  ,  A  neat  green-house  shrub,  with  white  flowers  in  August  and 
September ;  strikes  readily  in  a  cold  frame. 
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VapaveracetB  Juss.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  8.    i^ap^ver  Town,  pyraaaicum  WiUd, 
In  foliage  resembling  the   equally .  elegant  F,  alpiQum  Lin,y  but  more 
robust.     The  flowel^s  are  golden  yelloMr,  produced  from  May  to  October, 
pry  situation,  or  rockwork ;  seeds.      The  root-stock  will  rarely  admi^  of 
division  without  injury. 

Crudfens  Juss.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  14.  Trib.  2.  AfysiineeB  Dec.  Ano« 
d6ntea  (sect,  of  ^Ijssum)  Dec,  tortudsa  Ledeb,  ?  A.  obovata  I^edeb,  ? 
Charming  little  rock  plant,  with  yellow  flowers  all  summer.  —  Z>r^ba 
Dec,  repens  Bieb,  A  stoloniferous  yellow-flowered  species.  —  Tribe  12: 
'Brassiceee  Dec.  jS^in^pis  Toum,  frutescens  Ait,,  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  vol.  i. 
t.  28.  An  interesting  shrubby  species  of  ^nkpis  ?  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  July  and  August.     Frame. 

Fuinariace€B  Dec,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  18.  Corydalis  Dec.  *bibracte^ta  Haw: 
ined.     Closely  affined  to  C,  bulb6sa  Dec, 

Magnofm^eaR  Dec,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  24.  Tala&ma  Juss.  Cand611et  Blnme.- 
This  noble  plant,  a  conquer  of  tne  beautiful  Magndlta,  flowered,  for  the 
second  time  (I  believe)  in  this  country,  in  July  last.  The  odours  of  one 
l)lossom  suffused  a  large  hot-house  with  a  fragrance  the  most  delicious 
imaginable.  The  flower  b^gan  to  develope  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  1 1  Was  fully  expanded,  continuing  till  noon,  when  it  b^an  to  close 
and  to  decrease  in  fragrance.  By  4  in  the  afternoon  it  was  finally  closed, 
and  not  the  least  fi*agrance  remained.  The  flower  is  straw-coloured,  of  a 
rich  yellow  on  the  inside,  about  the  size  of  Magn6b'a  pi^mila.  It  thrives 
vigorously  in  loam  and  peat  plentifully  supplied  with  water ;  is  propagated 
by  ripened  cuttings  plunged  in  tan,  or  engrafted  on  the  Magndluz  oboyata 
Tkunb.,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  might  be  pre- 
ferable. 

Berberidese  Vent,,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  30.  Berberu  L.  dulcis  Sweet,  B.  F^ 
G.  t.  100.,  B.  ^mpetrifoiia  Lam,    Exceedingly  rare  species ;  quite  hardy. 

Malvdce€B  Juss.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  33.  Mklya  L,  purpurata  Lindl,,  Bot. 
Reg.  t.  1362.,  M.  miniata  Cav,,  Sweet's  B.  F.  6.  t.  120.  Beautiful  herb- 
aceous plants.  Frame.  —  Hibiscus  L,  Lindl^yti  Wallich,  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  1395.  Admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  the  open  border  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  of  4  fl. ;  and  produced  its 
splendid  purple  blossoms  in  August  and  September.     Stove  in  winter. 

StercuMcetB  Vent.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  36.  Hermimnia  L.  glanduldsa  lAnk  ? 
An  elegant  yellow-flowered  species,  flowering  in  the  open  border  from 
June  to  October. 

SaxifrdgecB  Dec.  and  Duby,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  49.  <Saxlfraga  L,  altifida 
Haw,  A  rare  species,  resembllns  in  habit  S.  granulata  L, ;  but  the  roots 
are  not  granulated. — S,  tricuspidata  Retz.  A  white-flowered  species,  not 
a  coorc&ate  of  S,  aizoides  Sm.,  as  was  doubtingly  supposed  by  Mr. 
Haworth  when  he  framed  his  genus  Lept^sea  from  them. 

CactecB  Dec,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  54.  Per^skta  Plum.  Bleo  H.  B.  et  Kunth., 
An  elegant  and  rare  ally  of  tne  common  P.  aculekta  MUL 

Om^rdruB  Juss.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  56.  Gaura  L,  angustifdlia  Mich,  Suf- 
firuticose.  G.  tripetala  Cav,  ln*etty  plants  with  fragrant  white  or  pink 
flowers.  Frame.— CEnothera  L.  anis61oba  Sweet,  B.  F.  G.  t.  105.  A 
beautiful  erect  species,  from  2  to  3  fl.  high,  with  flowers  resembling' 
CE,  ^araxacifdlia  Sweet,    Frame ;  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

SaUcdritB  Juss.,  Lindl.  Int.  p.  59.  Ci^phea  Jacq,  Lmvea,  Llave  et  Lexare. 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  1386.  It  is  a  lovely  boraer  shrub  for  the  summer  months, 
enlivened  with  beautiful  crimson  blossoms  from  July  to  October.  Cuttings ; 
frame.  It  is  erroneously  called  a  herbaceous  plant  in  the  work  above 
quoted.— 6^.  Penny,  A.L,S»  (heretofore  Alpha), 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  Number,); 
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Art.  X,     Provincial  Nurseries* 

It  is  our  intention  in  future  to  have  a  standing  article  on  this  subject,  at 
least  till  we  can  notice  all  the  country  nurseries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. We  shall  commence  with  a  few  particulars  of  some  of  those  which 
we  visited  during  our  late  tour;  arranging  them  under  their  respective 
.  counties,  as  we  do  the  Provincial  Societies,  omitting  all  those  within  twenty 
miles  of  London  as  Metropolitan  Nurseries.  To  complete  our  intention, 
we  must  request  of  our  readers  to  send  us  accounts  of  all  the  nurseries, 
large  or  small,  long  established  or  recent,  in  both  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland, 
of  which  statements  have  not  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  or  of 
which  the  statements  have  been  incorrect  or  incomplete  up  to  the  present 
time.    We  request  — 

I.  The  name  of  the  place. 

9.  The  dat«  of  the  foundation  of  the  nursery,  and  by  whom  it  was 
Ibunded. 

3.  The  name  of  the  present  proprietor. 

4.  The  extent  in  statute  acres. 

5.  Whether  seeds  are  dealt  in. 

6.  The  quantity  of  glass  aiid  buildings. 

7.  The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  nursery;  the  articles  in  whkfa 
it  excels ;  those  which  are  chiefly  cultivated,  and  similar  particulars. 

8.  Whether,  and  to  what  extait,  the  new  fruits,  especially  pears,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  have  been  {propagated. 

9.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  there  are  stock  plants  of  fruit  trees, 
from  which  to  take  grafts  and  cuttings. 

10.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  there  is  an  arboretum ;  that  is,  speci- 
men  plants  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

I I.  Whether  seeds  are  grown,  and  what  kinds  chiefly^ 

12.  Whether  there  is  a  garden  library,  and,  if  there  is,  the  number  of 
Tolumes,  &c. 

We  have  particidarly  to  request,  whatever  botanic  names  may  be  made 
use  of  in  givuig  the  notices  wanted^  or  in  sending  lists  of  rare  plants  in  par- 
ticular nurseries,  either  that  the  names  made  use  of  may  be  those  of  our 
Hortus  Britdnnicus,  or  that  the  authorities  for  the  names  may  be  ^ven 
after  them. 

Everv  account  should  be  accompanied  by  the  real  name  (which  will  be 
Ite^  private,  if  desired^  of  the  writer. 

The  good  efifects  which  we  think  will  result  from  such  an  account  of  all 
the  provincial  nurseries  as  we  contemplate  are  various.  It  will  facilitate 
commercial  exchanges  amoi^  the  nurserymen,  both  provincial  and  metro- 
politan ;  and  it  will  show  country  gentlemen  what  they  can  get  in  theiir 
immediate  neighbourhoods,  and  thus  enable  them  to  encourage  local  nur- 
servmen;  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the  patronage  thus  obtained,  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  anxious  to  procure  the  newest  fruits,  trees,  and  plants  from 
the  nurserymen  of  the  metropolis.  The  result  of  the  whole  will  b^  a  more 
rapid  and  extended  circulation  of  every  new  and  valuable  production  and 
improvement  in  gardening,  with  more  profit  to  commercial  men,  and  less 
expense  to  purchasers.  The  profit  will  be  more,  because,  more  articlea 
being  made  known  to  coimtry  gentlemen,  and  being  at  their  hands,  more 
will  be  purchased  by  them ;  and  the  expense  to  purchasers  will  be  less,  not 
only  because  a  country  nursery  can  grow  articles  cheaper  than  a  metropo- 
litan one,  but  because  articles  sent  from  a  distant  nursery  have  always  the 
additional  charges  of  package  and  carriage ;  and  because  a  certain  per 
centage  of  dl  {uants  subjected  to  distant  carriage  never  fail  to  die. 
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There  is  a  notkui  very  general  amongst  country  gentlemen,  that  every 
thing  is  got  of  better  quality  from  the  metropolis  than  it  can  be  had  from 
any  little  place  in  the  country.  If  this  is  true  in  some  things,  it  is  at  all 
events  felse  in  regard  to  plants;  for  it  is  obvious  that  any  species  or 
variety  of  tree  is  the  same  thing,  wherever  it  may  be  grown.  The  indivi- 
dual plant  may,  no  doubt,  be  stronger  or  weaker  when  obtained  from  one 
nursery  than  from  another ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  culture, 
and  not  on  the  locality ;  and,  so  far  from  the  chance  of  town  plants  being 
the  best,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  worst,  from  the  deamess  of  land  and 
labour,  and  the  temptation,  in  consequence,  to  crowd  plants  together. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  local  nurserymen  misname  their 
plants,  trees,  or  seeds,  it  must,  for  various  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  be 
the  interest  of  persons  living  in  the  country  to  purchase  garden  articles 
from  their  neighbours,  rather  than  to  send  to  a  distance  for  them. 

In  short,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  the  interest  of  landed  proprietors 
to  encourage  local  tradesmen  and  local  merit  of  every  description.  It  is 
only  in  an  early  stage  of  the  improvement  of  a  country,  that  wealth  and 
talents  are  necessarily  concentrated  in  the  capital.  As  improvement  be- 
comes general,  trades,  manufactures,  and  skill  of  every  kind,  become  com- 
paratively equalised  over  a  whole  state.  We  recommend,  therefore,  not 
merely  tne  employment  of  local  labourers  and  tradesmen,  but  of  artists 
and  scientific  men ;  provided  always  that  these  scientific  men  and  artists 
have  travelled,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  their  profession  or  art 
in  some  capital  town.  Reading  and  extensive  travel  will,  indeed,  almost 
supersede  the  latter  means  of  improvement  in  engineers,  architects,  and 
painters ;  and,  if  gardeners  could  afibrd  it,  it  would  have  the  same  effect 
on  them.  As  they  generally  cannot,  however,  the  next  resource  is  their 
serving  as  journeymen  in  some  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  within  20  miles  of  which  are  concentrated  more  species  of  plants, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  other  garden  productions,  and  modes  of  garden- 
ing, and  more  gardeners  of  every  descnption,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  circuit  of  equal  extent  in  any  country.  While  we  recommend  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  to  purchase  their  plants,  trees,  and  seeds,  aa^  much  as 
they  can,  from  local  nurserymen,  we  would  not  recommend  them  to  em- 
ploy local  gardeners  who  have  never  been  from  home. 

But  the  metropolitan  nurserymen  will  ask  how  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  tiieir  prosperity.  We  answer,  that  whatever  contributes 
to  the  prosperity  of  country  nurser3nnen  will  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  those  of  the  metropolis  and  other  capital  cities;  since  the 
former  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  latter  for  their  wholesale  pur- 
chases, of  seeds  more  especially,  and  of  all  new  things.  The  London  and 
Edinburgh  nursery  and  seedsmen,  therefore,  must,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  prepare  themselves  for  living  by  the  country 
nurserymen  as  wholesale  customers,  and  depending  upon  their  immediate 
ne^hbourhoods  for  their  retail  business. 

In  the  present  Numbei:,  we  can  only  spare  room  to  notice  such  of  the 
nurseries  as  have  made  good  their  promises  to  furnish  us  with  lists. 

ENGLAND. 

Cheshire. 

The  Bache  Pool  Nurteryy  near  Chester^  Messrs,  F,  and  J.  Dickson, 
contsdning  upwards  of  50  acres,  was  commenced  in  1816,  by  the  present, 
occupiers.  It  was  formed  by  breaking  up  some  pasture  fields  of  sandy 
soil,  and  laying  them  out  in  parallel  strips,  and  small  squares,  sheltered  by 
privet,  thorn,  hornbeam,  yew,  and  holly  hedges.  Every  description  of 
nardy  article  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.    There  arc  some  green- 
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houses^  and  a  considerable  extent  of  pits ;  but  house  plants  are  considered 
as  only  secondary  objects.  Mr.  Francis  Dickson  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
lover  of  plants,  and  a  good  practical  botanist ;  he  has  accordingly  col- 
lected together  an  excellent  assortment  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  a 
great  many  rare  and  good  articles,  a  number  of  them  not  to  be  found  any 
where  else.  The  following  select  list  has  been  sent  us,  at  our  request. 
Before  introducing  it,  we  shall  only  mention,  that  when  looking  over  the 
nursery  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  largeness 
of  the  stock  of  some  of  the  more  rare  and  difficultly-managed  species. 


^con\tum  voltibilei 
^nem5ne  p^tena. 
ranunculfildes. 
«arci8sifl6ra. 
•    ^halictrtfides. 

pl^no  r  TTiaUctram  ane- 
t  monfildes  andv.  pL3 
palmkta. 
▼em&lis. 
Hail^n'.  , 

bald^naii.  : 

ochotensis. 
Tirgfnica. 
-    tulMabrsL 
ifatiirhinum  pilbsum  [Lini- 
ria  pilbsa]. 
triornith<5pboruin  [Linit- 
ria  triornithdphora]. 
^^rum  tiiph^llum. 

tenuifbhum. 
AquU^gia  canadtosis. 
can.  pimiila. 

purpturea. 
alplna. 
alplna  var. 

atropurpturea. 
glandulosa. 
glandulbba  var. 
atropurptirea. 
J'stvr  afplnus. 
alp.  albus. 
mSujor. 
dichdtomus. 
dich.  kVbuH. 
gravfeolens. 
tat&ricus. 
Arnop^gon  l)alecb4inp& 
^8c]^pia«  tuberdsa. 
potehra. 
nivea. 
uf  strfigalus  uralfeiuis. 
alopecurOldes.  i 

monspessul^uiiu. 
yimineus. 
Onobrtchifl.    ' 
^p6cynuin  Tenfttuin. 
Aypericifblium. 
ondrosaemifdlium. 
riibrum. 
AntiifUiB  montkna. 
^di&ntum  ped&tum. 
^ndr^sace  ChanuEjisme. 
l&ctea. 
villbsa. 
lactiflbra. 
A^uga  p^mid&lia. 
Amar^Uu  liitea.  ' 

Atamdsco. 
Amm^bium  al&tum. 
Al^ris  farinbsa. 
Andrpala  lan&ta. 
Antenn&ria  tripUndrvii. 
jlp&rgia  alplna. 

&bia. 
A'rnica  mont&na. 
Aren&ria  bifblia  i?2 

grandiflbra. 
Ar^tia  alplna. 
VitalJdiMr. 
AphyU&nthd  montpeli^nsis. 


Arethiisa  bulbbca. 
Aden6pbora  coronopifbiia. 
^nchiisa  paniculkta. 
Blfetta  fl6rida. 
Botr^cbium  virginicum. 
Camp&nula  piiUa. 

punctkta. 

stylfisa. 

lactiflbra. 

filiifblia. 

thyrs&fdea. 

barb&ta.  : 

peregrlna. 

lafundibuliim. 

pulcherrima. 

versicolor  grandiflbra. 

aggregiita. 

m611i8. 

latifblia  raacrfintha, 

glomerkta  p411ida. 
rosea. 
Cineraria  ^ussilagincndes. 
Chelbne  obllqua  SXba.  Cglkbra]. 

nemordsa. 
Ciroicifuga  palm&ta. 
Convallkria  jap6nica  COphio- 

pbgon  japdnicus]. 

racembsa  CSmllaclna  race, 
mbsa]. 
Calceolaria  Fothergilk*. 
Caloph^llum  /balictr6ide«  [? 

/sopyrum.3 
Clstus  Tuberkria  rHelifintbe. 

mum  Tuberdrial 
Clayt6nia  grandiflbra. 

virglnica. 

tarolini&na. 
Chrys&nthemum  ilchill^ 

drcticum. 
C6rDU8  canadensis. 

su^cica. 
CrisUria  coccfnea. 
Curonilla  coronita  rmonttoa 
£.3. 

ibdrica. 

minima. 
Cortiisa  Matthlolt: 
Cbtylfedon  l&tea. 
CypripMium  Calculus. 

artetlnum. 

specUU)ile. 

pub^scens.  "^ 

niimila 

ventritAsum. 
Cunlla  marikna.         S 
C76lchicum  sintose.         - ' 
Clematis  Pallksit*. 
Diknthus  barbktus  pdmilus. 

alplnus. 

arbAscula. 

FIschfertf 

BalbiSM. 
Digitklu  lacinikta. 

grandiflbra. 
Dodecktheon  Me£di0. 

Me.  &lba. 
eiegans. 
^iganUa. 
Drkba  aizOldes. 


Drdba  androskcea. 

Jizfion. 
Dracoc^halum  ftotryOLdes. 

grandiflbrum  [u.  altal* 
^nsel. 

argunense. 
Diphylibia  cymbsa. 
Dentaria  dipnf  Ua. 
Dr^as  octoMtala. 

intermedia.' 

Dramm6n(&i. 
fchlnops  dahiiricus. 
EpUbbium  DodonasY 

latifMium. 
Delphinium  dictyoclrpum. 

Barlbwi. 

sinense  klbum. 
pkliidum. 
planum.         , 

cbeil&nthum. 
fpipkctis  ensifbUa. 
Erythrs'^a  aggregata. 
£rythr6nium  americknum. 
£ryUirolae\ia  consplcua. 
Eriopb^llum  csespitbsum. 
£8ch8ch61tzi<i  califdrnica. 
^mlUria  n6biUs  QCbrydklis 
n6bilis3. 

canadensis  QDi^lytracana. 
d^nsisl 

CucuUkria  [Di^lytra  Cu. 
cullkrial 

ckva. 

ckva  41ba  [Cbryd&lls  tu. 
berbsa  albifl5ra3. 
Gklax  aph^lla. 
Gklium  grasVnim  [Asp^rula 

arcadi6nsis3. 
Gaillkrdia  bicolor. 

blcolor  var. 

aristkta. 
Oentidna  g^lida. 

alplna. 

verna. 

bavkrica. 

Fneumon4nthe. 
pikmila 
guttkta. 

incam&ta. 

ochrolebca. 

▼£ma  pkllida. 

▼ema  pallida  dlba. 

asclepikifea  klba. 
GferiUiium  aig^nteura. 

WallicbMniim. 

sangulneum  coccinenm. 
Ger&rdia  ^uercifblia. 
GeriLmia  virgfnica  [?3 
Gerb^ria  crenkta. 
G^um  sanguineum. 

potentilimdes  rColitriapo. 
tenUll6lde83. 

P^cki*  CSiev<»rs«i  FickiQ. 

montknum  [S.  mont&na3. 
Gladiolus  mittaclnus. 

cardinklis. 
blfindus. 

byzantlnus. 
Globuliiria  vulgkrifi 
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OlobuUtfiaeoidiAils. 

nudtca6Iif. 
Glycine  A)pkot  C^TpiM  tube- 

rb«3. 
Gymnad^nia  con^pMs. 
Gypt6phi]a  ripens. 
6on61obas  macrophf  llni. 

bin&tua. 

Habtintbiu  raMttiM. 

JM^nixn  olMcCuruin.  ; 

rbieum. 

alpinum. 

canadenae. 

acuminHum. 
Hel^Diaa  buUUa. 

diofca. 

mphodels^des  [XeiOfAfU 
Jum  asphodeloUeiJ. 
Hermf  nium  moD6rchiaw 
HippocrdfHs  bale&rica. 

grandifl6ra. 
Hou»t6nM  csriUea. 

purpiurea. 

wruyllifUia. 
Heuchera  americtea. 
^yadntbiu   6otry6)det    var. 
iitM. 

ameth^stlBus. 
Hunnem4nnia/\iinariflefMia. 
Hyotc^amui  orienUIia. 
Hyp6xU  er^cta. 
/ris  hung^rica. 

▼6raa. 
Fxha,   Bulbocbdium   rTricbo. 

n^ma  BulboobdiumX 
JefkxtiMia  diph^Ua. 
Justici'a  aipertcima. 
Zatbynu  latifulius  ilbui. 

calif6rnicua. 

yenoBua. 

incOrvui. 
Xeuciijum  v^rnum. 

autumnMe  [A^Uautum- 

JJiLtni  ^legana. 
I>ilium  canad^nse. 

philadelphicum. 

pennsylv&niGum. 

iap6nicum. 

lougifldnim. 

spectitbile. 

pyren&icum.  * 

monadilphum. 
Lcmblobi  a6rea. 
Lublnto  atiopurpiirea. 
Xupinus  poiyphylluf. 

poly.  &I0US. 

littorUia. 

tomeotbcua.         > 

ornktuflL  i\ 

ElumbfiUL 
[ptdttt. 
Z^cbnis  ft\gens. 

cbalcedonica  dotible  fohiie. 
Lob^Ua  canUnUU. 

q)ecid8a. 

spl^ndens. 
Mal&xk/iliilblia. 
Matricaria  grandiflbra  [Pyr^- 
tbrum    inodbrum    floribuf 
Dltois]. 
MieliMa  pyren&ica. 
Mitilla  mpb^Ua. 

nikda. 
l/el&nthium  riiigfoicunv 
Micbafixta  dedEndxB.       4 
Mon&rda  RuaseilMbui. 
Ifyosbtis  uiavboteiu. 
Nedttia  c^mua. 
Nutt&llia  digitkta.     -j 

ped&ta. 
ffisothira  albicatilii. 

teraxacifblia. 
Ondsma  areniLriura. 

tB6ricum. 


OD^mia  tlaetbrinm. ' 

«cbi<Ad«i. 
Ophiop6gon  spidktiUL 

Jap6nicu& 
O'robut  FiacMril 
bln&CiM. 
wnfcolor. 
Fmbaia  hllmUii. 
bikmiUa  ca^iUk 
albiflbra  Wbitt^l. 

UUbrlca. 

c&ndida. 

uniflura. 

Mgrana. 

Hdmei 

vntUis. 
officinklia  ilUcanib 

bl&Dda. 

Sablni. 

atr6ruben& 

r&bra. 

rbfea. 

camteseni. 
percgrloa  GreTflldL 

coinp4cta. 

bviantlna. 
paracl<Sxa  fimbri^U. 

simpUciflbra. 
tenuifbUa. 
andmala. 
decora  ellLtior. 

PalUMtf. 
arieClna  Andenbntf. 

oxonitosii. 
nMSttii. 
cor&llina. 

dftttrica  [tritcnaul 
Kiiui. 

pQbena.  % 

TiUbM. 
inultip^tala. 
pne^cox. 
Pancr&tium  marlUaum   [iL 

l^ricum]. 
Fwgkvtt  nudica61e. 
nu.  IQteum. 

oocclneuiii. 
atplnum. 

crbceunib 

coccineum. 
PacbyiiDdraproc&mbeni. 
Pkris  quadrifblia. 
Pam&Bsia  carolinitoa. 
PeoUtbmon  pub^scenii 
campanul^ui. 
ca.  rbber. 
Icvigiitua. 
digttlUs. 
rtMeun 

atropurpbrciM. 
pulch^Uua. 
diflRuut.  > 

ovktiM. 
angustifbliuf. 
Rlchardflbnii 
Scoalbr^  ; 

q)eci6sus. 
procferai. 
glattciu. 
gricilia. 
glandulbnit. 
acuminfttuib 
venfistiu. 
OolvilU. 
atrdrubena 
Pftnax  quinquefblia. 
/*hl6x  pyramidiJis  rbtoa. 

pilOML 

amoeba, 
carolinikna. 

fimbrikta. 
suffhiticbsa. 
bimaculfiita* 
penduUna. 
refllxa^ 


AMs 


Urdillbra. 

▼^ma. 

odbrarbaea. 
Pinguecula  grandmbm 

alplna. 
Pirrya  cA^iHfblia. 
Podophf  Hum  peitUum. 
Pbicntllla  ipl^iideiM. 

CliiittL 

Edftta. 
uMelWjM. 
HopwoodMfiA 
MackayAiM. 
SibbAldlo. 

r^pUni  plina  r?  ToniMo- 
tilla  r^ptana  pleoal 

Poobnia  ophiogloHfildMi 
Primula  oortuioldte 

Iongif?iiia. 

beW^ca. 

▼iUbM. 

nivklia. 

■c6tica. 

ioteyrUbUa. 

minioia. 

ciliita. 

PallkiAL 

hirsitta. 
Pulmonkria  mart  Uma, 

deprec&ta.  [?] 
P^rola  rotundlfiilia. 

m^Dor. 

Marifblia. 
itananculus  Thbn. 

alp^stria. 

mmauicfbliua. 

FiciriaAlba. 

pcdktuf. 
JUinia  marikna. 

▼Irginica. 

ciliita. 
Abbuf  krctlcuf. 

faxiUlii. 
Sarrac^nia  purpuras. 

flkva. 
Atfrium  repent. 
Saxifraga  oppoaitiftilia. 

oppMitif^lU  pAUido. ' 

retiua. 

crittkta. 

dailrica. 
Scabibsa  Webbi'aaa  [Aatero. 

c%>halu0  WebWt^iNtf]. 
5erkpiM  latifi>Ua  r£pipib;tia 

SlbUUdia  proe6mbena. 
8ibth4Srpfo  europa^a. 
51da  malvefl^ra. 
Siltoe  pennsylv&nica. 

r^gia. 

incam&ta. 

fhiticbuL 

comp4cta. 
Smibuiina  umbellkta. 

boreklia. 
Soldan^Ua  CX^mU, 

alptna. 

alplna  var. 

monttoa. 

montkna  var. 

minima. 

criMkta. 
I^igilia  marilandica. 
Sp^Ktii  trifoUkta.  UHltiiUa  tii- 

IbUiLU.] 
ftkctays  c6rsica.     ^ 

c6r.  rbsea. 
St^TMi  vioiicea. 

purpilrea. 
Str^ptopus  rbaeus. 
SSS.vi».  nublcola. 

xhton. 
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Sanaevifera  c&mea. 
T^htes  fldrida. 

Iticida. 
Tax4nthema  specib^a. 

flexubM. 

globulariefMia. 
Tigridia   Pavbn«a  laiej       T. 

conchlfl6ra3. 
Tradeaekntia  r^Mea. 
Trient&Iis  omericftna. 
Trlliiuin  atropurpiireum. 

grandiflbrum. 

cernum. 

pictum. 
TiiUpa  corn&ta. 

ClunAna. 

6culus  aiblu. 

p^rsica. 
7Vagop6gon  rikber. 
Uvuliiria  grandiflbra. 

fl&ra. 

seasilifblia. 

perfoliSita. 

lanceolkta 

puberula. 

cbinensis  [Df^mruin  f61- 
vum], 
f^erb&cum   Mvcbni    [VLsl- 

m6nda  pyrenaica3. 
Ferb&na  Lamb^rti. 
Veronica  multlfida. 

Aelliditildeff. 

corymbbca. 

aph^Ua. 
Flola  nriniulsfblia. 

palmata. 

pedkta. 


riola  lanceol&ta. 

pennsylvanica. 

flabellifblia. 

bl&nda. 

reriifurmisCErp&tion  reni- 
f6nne3. 

sagittata. 
Wed^lia  a6rea. 
Whitlbya  stramonifblia. 
Wulfbiiia  carinthlaca. 
Yiicca  filameittbsa. 

fil.  varieg^ta. 

recurvifNia. 

gloribsa. 

alotfulia. 
Zigadfenus  glaberriraus. 
Zephyr&nthes  rbsea. 

Candida. 

grandiHbra. 

carnkta. 

CaEBN.HOUSE  n.ANTS. 

Alstraem^na  pulch£Ila, 

trfcolor. 

Pelegrlna  &lba. 

hirtfella. 

acutifblia. 

psittac'ina. 
Andr6niec)a  Auxifblia. 

falicifblia. 
Axklea  indica  pheenicea. 

sini^nsig. 

Smtthfr. 
Angeldnia  salicarisfolia. 
BeslbfMi  pulchella. 
Buonap&rtea  Jfincea. 
C4ctU8  Jenkinsbnit. 


Calceolluria  ferraglnea.' 

purpiirea. 

plcta. 

jDolifblia. 

adxcindens. 

strfcta. 

GiiliojM. 

insfgniii. 

HerberUdna. 
Cypripfedium  insigne. 

vendstum. 
Choris^ma  rhombOfdea. 
Cyp^lla  Herbert/', 
cyclamen  repandum. 

neapolit&num. 

europae^uni  odor&tum. 

p^rsicum  odorktum. 
Dionas^a  Muscfpula. 
Ferrarin  undulftta. 
Grevfllen  concinna. 
Herb^rUa  pulchella. 
Aiep^nthes  distillatbria. 
O'xalis  carnbsa. 

lankta. 

D^ppet. 

flabellifblia. 

floribtinda. 

rosacea. 
Prtmula  yerticilliLta  [involu. 

cr&ta]. 
iZhodod^ndron  arboreum. 

arbbreum  &Ibum. 

cinnambmeum. 
Septaa  caji^nflis. 
5&lvia  Grahiiml. 
^axifraga  ligutdta. 
Spar&xia  tricolor. 
Turn^ra  spl^ndena. 


The  above  selection  from  our  very  extensive  catalogue  contains  only  the 
more  rare  species,  and  such  as  are  particularly  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
their  heB.uty,'^  Henry  Tumbuli,  Foreman  of  the  Bache  Pool  Nursery ^ 
JVbi7.23.  1831. 

Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson  have  a  seed-shop  in  Chester,  and  deal  exten- 
sively in  seeds  both  wholesale  and  retail.  They  have  a  small  garden 
library,  and  lend  out  the  Gardener's  Magazine  to  such  of  their  customers 
as  do  not  take  it  in. 

Lancashire. 

The  Nursery  of  Messrs.  ConoUy  and  Sons,  at  Lancaster,  is  chiefly  noted 
for  florist's  flowers  and  of  these,  more  especially  carnations  and  auriculas. 
Of  the  latter  they  have  500  pots  of  the  best  sorts  known.  We  found  the 
carnations  in  very  vigorous  bloom ;  and  were  rather  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  large  wild  bee,  when  it  fixes  on  a  flower  bud,  and  pierces  it  with  its 
proboscis  for  the  honey  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  addles  it,  and  prevents 
Its  perfect  expansion.  Messrs.  Conolly  were  (July  20.^  laying  their  carna- 
tions, with  pegs  of  the  fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina,  and  leavmg  every  other  layer 
without  cutting  ofi^the  points  of  the  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  layers  with  cut  or  those  with  uncut  leaves  rooted  sooner.  We 
found  a  number  of  new  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  of  the  rarer  shrubs ; 
and,  in  two  green-houses,  some  good  pelargoniums,  camellias,  fuchsias,  Cacti, 
and  other  articles.  Mr.  Conolly,  at  our  request,  gave  us  the  following 
list  of  what  he  considers  the  veir  best  carnations  grown  in  Lancashire :  — 

Scarlet  Bizarres :  Wild's  Perfection ;  Lee's  Lady  Nelson ;  Ely's  Mayor 
of  Rippon.  Pink  Bizarres :  Cartwright's  Rainbow ;  Wakefield's  Faul  Pry ; 
Gregory's  King  Alfired.  Scarlet  Flakes:  Faulkner's  Salamander;  Potter's 
Champion ;  Pearson's  Madame  Mara.  Purple  Flakes  :  Turner's  Princess 
Charlotte;  Leighton's  Bellerophon;  Hall's  Major  Cartwright.  Pink 
Flakes :  Faulkner's  Eliza ;  Pearson's  Lady  Essex ;  Plant's  Lady  Hood. 
Purple  Picotee:  Lee's  Cleopatra.  Rowd  Purple:  Faulkner's  Earl  Wil- 
ton. Red  Picotees :  Lee's  Will  Stukeley ;  Pearson's  Childwell  Beauty ; 
Faulkner's  Salamanca. 


Lancashire. 
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The  Walton  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  Messn,  Sktrving  and  Co.,  was 
founded  by  the  late  by  Mr.  Bannerman,  about  1810,  and,  on  the  unfor- 
tunate decease  of  that  rauch-respected  gentleman,  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  occupier.  It  contains  fifty  acres,  admirably  laid  out, 
divided  by  main  walks  and  alleys,  and  sheltered  by  beech,  hornbeam, 
thorn,  privet,  and  holly  hedges,  and  by  lines  of  jS^6rbus  hjbrida  (P^rus 
pinnatifida),  torminalis,  &c. ;  trees  which,  unlike  most  others,  have  the  habit 
of  growing  perfectly  erect  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  even  in 
places  where  the  winds  blow  from  one  quarter  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
All  hardy  articles  are  cultivated  in  this  nursery,  and  forest  trees  to  a  great 
extent.  Seeds  are  dealt  in,  and  some  sorts  are  grown.  There  are  two  or 
three  green-houses,  and  a  number  of  pits.  We  refer  to  Vol.  VII.  p.  556., 
for  what  we  have  said,  both  of  this  nursery  and  that  at  Bache  Pool.  The 
following  are  the  notes  we  took  on  the  spot :  —  "  July  13.  Observed  a  fine 
plant  of  Escalldnia  rubra,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  rather  ten- 
der evergreen,  which  flowers  all  the  summer  season ;  JBTibiscus  Aliifldnis  in 
the  green-house,  which  continues  beautifully  in  flower  all  the  year;  Co- 
lumn^a  scdndens;  IHbiscus  pulchellus;  Corrae^a  pulchella,  a  very  large 
specimen ;  a  singular  speckled  variety  of  balsam,  first  raised  by  a  person  in 
the  neighbourhood;  Uunnemannia ;  Stenochiius  maculktus;  Calandrfnia 
grandifldra;  Pergularia  odoratlssima ;  Solandra  grandifldra;  Passifldra 
incamata,  with  large  round  fruit;  Cuphea  Melvllln>  a  new  species  of  Cal- 
ceolaria, from  Lima,  not  yet  flowered.  Cataninche  bicolor ;  Simsta  I/ysi- 
machia  (Lubinia)  atropurpurea ;  Alstroem^ria  Pelegnna^  very  fine;  two 
new  spiraeas ;  Smiiacina  umbellata,  Planera  sp.  Fine  georginas,  the  tall 
sorts  tied  to  three  stakes  joined  at  top ;  saw  one  grafted  by  inarching. 
German  stocks,  forty-eight  varieties  from  Holland.  Rhododendrons,  grown 
in  quantities,  to  supply  the  demand  in  that  neighbourhood  for  them  as 
underwood  shrubs.  Messrs-  Skirving  and  Co.  grow  an  improved  variety  of 
Swedish  turnip  for  seed  :  one  of  these  turnips  weighed  27  lbs.  Roses 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root.  Difierent  species  of  elms  and  Planerii. 
Fine  evergreen  oak  fi*om  Mr.  Hodgins  of  Wicklow.  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanic 
foreman,  who  has  been  some  years  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  says 
he  never  saw  any  place  where  things  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  as  in  Hod- 
gins's  Wicklow  Nursery :  even  cuttings  of  holly,  a  foot  long  "  laid  in  by  the 
heels,"  in  bundles,  strike  root  almost  immecUately.  Mr.  Smith  has  tried 
herbaceous  grafting  on  various  things  with  success.  Lucerne  is  grown 
here  for  the  horses  employed  for  the  nursery,  and  three  good  cuttings  of 
it  have  been  obtained  in  one  season. 

The  followmg  List  of  a  few  Shruhs  and  Trees  in  the  Walton  Nursery  was  made 

out  for  us  by  Mr.  DaU. 


jf'cer  pennsylv&nicum. 
JP9Cu\uaU.\ppockBta.num,go\d- 

striped  and  silver-striped. 
Alaua  crispa. 
ArMia  8pin^8a. 
Aristotfelia  Mdcqui,  striped. 
.fi§tula  |iopuUn>lIa,  grows  very 

large. 
Bign5nia  radtcans  n^or. 
Cirpinus  JBS6tulus,  cut-leared 

variety. 
Cutibiea  vesea,  gold  and  silver 

striped. 
Ctftisusjinany  good  sorts,graft- 

ed  as  standards. 
Crats^gus,  or    thorn,   thirty 

good  sorts. 
Cotone&ater,  difibrent  sorts. 
IDppdphae  canadensis  and  si- 

birica. 


/lex  ^quifblium,  or  holly, 
rec6rva,  bale&rica,  opkca, 
Hodgins's  large  green,  Hod. 
gins's  long-spined,  Davies's 
seedling  light  green,  serrati- 
fblia,  and  forty  other  gold 
and  silver  varieties  of  holly. 

7*lex  Perddo. 

Jasmlaum  pubfgenim. 

J^a^rus  n6bilis  var.  marginiu 
tus,  and  willow.leaVed. 

Jtfespilus  Chanuem^spilus  and 
grandifl6ra. 

Philad^lphns  grandiflbrus  and 
gr&cilis. 

Populus  macroph^Ua,  hetero. 
pnf  Ua,  and  candicans. 

Planera  Rtchirdj  and  Gmellnt. 

Ct^rasus  p4ndula,  a  broad> 
leaved  variety,  fruiting  in 
August. 


Ffrxu  daeagnifblia,  bacckta, 

spilria,  pr»N:ox,  amygilali* 

formis,  salicifblia^  and  Poll. 

\hria  [BoUwrvUeriana  Deal 
Quercusgramdntia,  Hodgins's 

large    evergreen,  and  Lu. 

combe's. 
Mbes  coccineum  [?  sangui- 

neuni3,  trfste,   album,  and 

procumbens. 
iZbsa  ripens  [or  ?  repdnda]  and 

six  choice  double  varieties, 
i^rus    nivklis,  thorn-leaved, 

canadensis,    h^brida,    and 

twenty  varieties. 
iSpirse^'a   b^lla,   n5va   ta6ric«, 

alplna,  trilol^ta,  incarukta, 

and  lobkta  [lobkta  is  ^  a  3. 
Z71mus  p^ndula,   camptSstria, 

and  fastigiata,  the  DevoD« 

shire  or  screw  elm. 
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The  Walton  Nnnery  Garden  Libraiy  we  bdieve  to  be  ^  moat  ezten- 
nre  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  best  managed.  The  articles  of  manage- 
ment, which  are  now  before  us,  appear  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  model  for 
similar  institutions.  A  particnlar  account  is  giren  of  the  origin  of  this 
library  in  our  VoL  IL  p.  246.  We  sincerely  wish  every  nurseryman  would 
imitate  the  conduct  of  die  late  Mr.  Bannerman,  according  to  his  means 
and  his  ntuation,  and  establish  a  library  of  some  sort  in  Us  seed-shop,  if 
only  of  half  a  dozen  volumes.  We  are  sure  the  result  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  nursery  and  seedsmen,  by  sfNreading  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste 
fixr,  gardening,  jand  by  increasing  the  obligations  of  gardeners  to  them. 

Warwickshire. 


The  Htmdsworth  Nunery^  near  Birmingham,  Megtrs.  John  Pope  and 
StmSf  has  been  established  only  a  few  years  in  its  present  situation  ;  but 
Mr.  Luke  Pope,  the  fiither  of  the  [uresent  Mr.  Pope,  sen.,  was  the  founder 
of  a  nursery  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  in  the  last  century.  The 
extent  of  the  Handsworth  Nursery  is  not  great,  but  there  are  several  acres 
belonging  to  it  in  other  ratuations,  where  fniit  and  forest  trees  are  grown 
extensivay ;  Messrs.  Pope  being  in  the  habit  of  contracting  largely  for 
laying  out  grounds  and  planting  them.  There  is  one  hot-house,  several 
green-honses,  and  a  number  of  pits.  The  articles  grown  at  Handsworth 
are  chiefly  of  botanical  and  floral  interest;  and  the  list  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  present  will  show  what  a  valuable  assemblage  of  rare  articles  has 
here  been  collected.  Mr.  Pope's  fiither  was  long  fiunous  for  his  tulips,  and 
be  dedared  on  his  deathbed  that  he  had  opent  upwards  of  3000/.  on  them. 
The  collection  is  now  at  Handsworth,  and  made  a  very  splendid  display  in 
the  first  and  second  weeks  of  Mav  last :  we  were  shown  some  sorts  for 
which  M.  a  root  were  given  by  the  fiutfaer  of  the  present  Mr.  Pope,  and 
others  valued  even  now  at  201.  a  root :  many  of  the  finest  sorts  are  beauti- 
fiilly  drawn  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Pope,  for  the  inspection  of  purchasers.  Mr.  Pope, 
sen.,  has  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
introduced  a  number  of  American  plants.  Among  these  is  Rdsa,  palustris, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  double,  and  the  leaves  scented  like  those  of  the 
sweet  briar.  All  the  wild  roses  in  America,  Mr.  Pope  informed  us,  have 
scented  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  nursery  is  brimful  of  interest,  from  the 
number  of  its  rarities ;  but,  instead  of  enumerating  them,  we  refer  to  the 
list  below,  noticing  only  a  seedling  Rdsa  odorlita,  which  flowered  within 
three  months  from  the  time  it  appeared  above  ground,  when  not  higher 
than  4  in.,  and  with  the  seminal  leaves  still  attached.  The  flower  was 
odoriferous  like  the  parent.  In  the  hot-house  there  is  a  large  cinnamon 
tree,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Omithdgalum  caudatum.  Among  the  hardy 
shrubs,  a  tree  paeony,  received  direct  from  China,  single-flowered,  and  dif- 
ferent from  any  paeony  yet  introduced.  Calceolaria  Fotnerg(ll»,kept  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  border ;  a  smaO  hand-glass  being  first  put  over  the 
plant  to  keep  a  portion  of  air  round  it,  to  prevent  injury  from  damp,  and 
over  the  hand-glass  a  quantity  of  moss  for  warmth,  the  whole  being  covered 
by  turning  a  flower-pot  down  over  it  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow. 
Rhododendron  arboreum  has  stood  several  winters  in  a  sheltered  border, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  On  the  7th  of  May,  last  year,  the  young 
shoots  on  the  top  of  the  plant  were  killed  by  the  frost,  while  the  young 
shoots  on  the  layers,  and  all  the  old  leaves  on  the  plants,  escaped  unhurt. 
A  tree  paeony  grafted  on  the  root  of  a  common  paeony  has  always  produced 
flowers  larger  than  those  propagated  in  the  common  way.  The  American 
ground  is  laid  out  in  winding  walks,  in  the  manner  of  a  labyrinth.  For 
some  other  particulars,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  410.  The  following  lists  being 
nearly  a  year  old,  Messrs.  Pope  could,  no  doubt,  add  to  them,  were  they  to 
revise  them  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  one  use  of  our  article  **  Provincial 
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Warmckskire. 


Ill 


Nurseries"  will  be,  to  publish,  from  time  to  tune,  the  fhore  remarkable' 
articles  introduced  by  this  nursery,  the  Bache  Pool  Nursery,  the  Walton 
Nursery,  the  Ayr  Nursery,  and  other  provincial  establishments. 


lAit  ofPlanU  worthy 

^chill^  Gerbirtf. 
Jcon^tum  ccriileum. 

ruMllum. 

nucroph^llum. 

moldivicum. 

sibiriciun. 
ifl^uum    saxidle  variegiu 
tum. 

toituteum. 

cr^ticam. 

savr&nicum. 

micTop^talum. 
ilnem5ne  Popedjui.    [One  of 
De  Candolle**  leven  ▼ucietiet 
of  A.  alplna.3 
^'nthemis  marltixna. 
Jpdcynum  riibniin. 
Aquil^gta  atn^urpturea  el&ta. 

canad^nsit  var. 
if'nbis  hinikta. 

Itcida  TariegiLta. 

ManbaUi'dno. 

leptoeirpe. 
Arenaria  bale&riea. 

faacicutita. 
if'fter  alplnuB  m&jor. 

grkneus. 

TVipblium. 
Aden6pnora  reticuliita. 
Biar'a  fl6rida. 

Aiphtb41inain   heliantfa(Ades. 
rHeIi6psis  Per».  belianthO. 
fdes  Stot.1 
Calceolkria  arachn6'£dea. 
Caljit^ia  dab&rica. 
CampJuiula  glomer&ta  &lba. 
gL  p&llida. 


ilbae&ta. 
csriilea  eUtta. 

gummlfera. 

cephalbtes. 
CSurdfcmine  hastul&ta. 
CtiSM  lublanltta. 

aictilinifl.  t 

occidentklis. 
Cbntaurte  cin^rea. 
Chelbne  mftjor. 
Cliaaatis  Pall&ai'i. 

▼iornSldea. 
Coronf  lla  c&ndida. 

GoroD&ta  [montiuui  L.}. 
Cbrydidis  tuberbsa  aUriflftnu 
Cyn&nchum  fluc&tum. 

er^um. 

ac&tum. 
Cyn<)gl6Muni  plctum. 
Cytisos  calydnuB. 
2>e)phf  nium  intermklium  flbre 

mena 
Diintbiu  colllniu  rap^rbiu. 

birtiu. 

ptmcULtua. 

•fculua. 

BalbteA 
Drikba  ondraB^Lcea. 

alp^na. 
.ElciAnopa  «udtktus. 

bikmiluL 
J?[A2ibiuin  alp^tre. 
^^tbrdnium  longifblium  Svf, 
Eupattttitffn  panct&tum. 
ErfAaaxm  crepidifbUum. 

odor&tuau 
Fi^ria  T^ma  ilba. 
Fngiria  f  ndica. 
Fritlll&ria  meltegris  fl.  plteo. 
OailUnUa  arbt&ta. 


of  mention  cultivated  in  the 

Oeatiina  PneumoD&Dtbe  gut. 

tiita, 
Gham  ranuncul8)dea> 

gnmpm^rum. 

alt^Licum. 

strtctum. 
OrindhVa  nitida. 
Heliintbtu  pub^ioeni. 
Hoiut^nid  albifl^ra. 
Hyp6iicum  marilAndicum. 

Gebltei 

^ndrosae'^muin  pdnicum. 
/'nula  alplna. 
JTris  hal6pliihL 

pomeridikna. 

miflsouri^nsU. 

hexagbna. 

prismatica. 

pikmila  l&tea. 
/Vis  «iphioldes  fclba. 

pavbnia. 
XJ^mium  Album  variegktum. 
Zflium  lanoeiefblium. 
Zrlnum  tenuifbllum. 

Aibam. 

marginfttum. 

quadrifbUum. 
LobeiM  unidentlita. 

TUpa.  I 

rbii6phyta. 

tnquetra. 

campanuloldei. 

areniria. 
Zfebnia  suteica. 

areniica. 
alced6nica  c&rnea. 
41bapttoa. 
Mit^lla  reniformii. 

diphfUa. 
Ifonwda  aristiita. 

Tirgfnica. 

canad^nsU. 
^arciMUfl  moschktiu  planus. 
Aifepeta  citriod&ra. 
On^sioa  rupestre. 

simplicfssimum. 

Gmellni 

tinctf>rium. 
Ornitbopus  carop^tris. 
Patrinta  nuditkscula. 
Ps5n«a  multip^tabu 

RtiUM. 

offlcin&lis  fol.  variegktia. 
Pentst^mon  glandulbsua. 

specibsus. 

Yen68tu«. 

tripbfUui. 


nils, 
procerus. 
gla6cu8. 
acuminktut. 
confl&rtus. 
Phl6x  acuminitta  Alba.    ' 
refl^xa  rbsea. 
odoritta  rbsea. 
Wheel^ri  purpbrea. 
paniculkta  r&bra. 
carolinitoa  nbva. 
pyramid&lis  rbbra. 
pbmila. 

sufflruticbsa  mi^r. 
new  French, 
philad^lphica. 
Coldrydno. 
Lybnt'. 
fimbriata. 
h^brida. 
viraa,  or  cnusifoUa  Loi. 


Handtworth  Nursery. 

i*hl6x  bimaculkta. 

Ingram**. 

marilAndica. 

intermMia  pneVoz. 

cordlita. 

proctimboiM. 

glomer4ta. 

ambigua. 

ThompsonMna. 

Elegant. 

formlMa. 

mrramidilia  dkta. 

BrbceiL 

acimiinkta  mk|or. 
Phytebma  Tiig&tum. 
PoCentllla  /upiooldei. 

atrigbsa. 

sulphilrea. 

pilosa. 

cftndicana. 

r^ptans  fibre  plteo  [?  Tor. 
mentllla  r^ptans  fibre 
pl^Do]. 

mari&na. 

omithopodoldea. 

Prfmula  Auricula  fl6re  Ibteo 

pi  too,  Taries&to  pidno,  liitea 

mAlltplex,  the  laat  two  raued 

at  tbe  Handcworth  Kunery. 

PrmiUa  Alba.  ' 

vulgkria  rbwa. 
Jlan^nculus  Stevdnw. 

tuberbsus. 

cr^ticus. 

pennsylvAoicut. 

villdsus. 
Rudbtekni    Newmdnnj  [Cen- 
troc&rpba  cbrymSmelal 

moschkta. 
SiXix  herbkcea. 
Silvia  hcmatbdec. 

multffida. 

Hallbrx. 

Lybnik 
Saxf  firaga  Gmennl. 

Schrad^ri 

•pathulJLta. 
Scabiosa  dahbrica. 
Scrophulkria  trifoUkta. 

mellifera. 

rivulkria. 
Scutellkria  viscbsa. 
iSenbcio  a6reua. 
iSerriUula  praedlta   CVembn«f 
prse&lta}. 

xeranthem(Adfii. 

alkta. 
Sil^ne  saxAtilU. 

noctiflbra. 

parad6xa. 

Stevfena 

tatarica. 

pubescent. 
5t&tice,  Pope's  bybrid,  or  Pope. 


Hialfctrum  nigr^scens. 

trisp^rmum. 
TradescAntM  crassifbUa. 
TYifblium  can^soens. 

bkdium. 

armtoium. 

aip^tre. 
TrdlUuM  oconiUfbUus. 
Uvul&ria  sinensis  [Disporum 
•  f&lTumX 
FerbSscum  austtkle. 

condensktum. 

montiuoum. 

bolotb^un. 
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Feibaieum  TUcf duluin. 

glkbrum. 
Kerbina  chanuedriftdia. 

List  of  Rare 

Alstroemftria   Sfmatf,  or  puU 
cbella. 

tricolor,  or  Flfis  Martin/. 

Hookferi,  or  r^sefti 

hirt^lla. 

psitcaclna. 
jtfnembne  Hall^r/. 

/halictrlAdes    fibre  pltoo 

,  rTlialictrum  anemonO. 
ides  flbre  pl^no]. 
Aquil^gia  glandulbsa. 
Aaen6phoni  denticuUta. 

marsupliflbra. 
Calceolkria  purpiirea. 

FothersflU 

thyrsiflbra. 

jdantagtnea. 
Camp&nula  rotundifblia  fibre 
plhno. 

gTandifl6ra. 

macrintha. 
Cttan&nche  &lba. 
Ciner&ria  sibfrica. 
Cyprip^dium  Calc^iu. 

pub^acens. 

spectibile 
DenUria  digit&ta. 
Di&nthiu  FischM. 
JDodecktheon  MeMte  albiflbra. 
Dracoc^phalum  altidense  Sw. 

altkicum. 
Erythrole^na  conspfcua. 
JFfemeroc&Uis  ttilwa,  Tarieg^ta. 
Hyacinthus  amethfstinus. 


Teibtaa  pulcb^a. 
Verdniea  ripens. 

arg6ntea. 

montkna. 


cmiacena. 
ncia  Onobrf  chic' 

nolA  SUJLVM,  &C. 


Plants  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery. 


JEfyoK^amuB  orientUia. 

physalrtidei. 
Hypoxia  erecta. 
Pt\%  tulierbaa.  ^■ 

Jeflffera5n«a  diph^lla. 
JUthyrua  caliifirnicua. 

▼enbaua. 
Xeucbjum  Ttenum. 
LUUrii  apbcrofdea. 
Xilium  lonffiflbrum. 

pennayTr&nicuoL 

jap6nicum. 
Zupiiiua  tomentbaua  niveua. 

l^idua. 
M&rica  bennudikna. 
CEnothfera  tetragbna. 
Onbnia  apinbsa  &lba. 
Ondsma  arenkrium. 

ta6ricuin. 
O'robua  aylviiticua. 

varieg&tua. 
Ptebnia  loMLta. 

ptibena. 

villbea. 
Papkver  alp'inum. 

crbceuin. 
Pentstimon  Richardabnii. 

ovktua. 
Phlbraia  tuberbaa. 

p^ngena. 
Phlox  carolinikna. 

longiflbra,  or  tardiflbra. 

canadensia. 
Potentilla  Ruaaellidiia. 


Fotentnia  coccfnea. 

Bri^nnia. 

taArioa. 
Primula  minima. 
Pulmonkria  depreckta  [?]< 

ni<sma. 
Sagittkria  latifMia  pltea 
SiUla  camp^tria. 
Slda  malvaeflbra. 
I^ldne  marf  tima  fibre  pUno. 

pennaylT&nica. 
Soldan^lla  minima. 
5tkchya  c6rsica  &lba. 

CO.  riibra. 
Str^ptopua  Hiaeua. 
A£tice  tat&rica. 
Ta^htes  fl6rida. 
Tigridia  conchiflbra. 
Tradeac&nica  cong^sta. 
Trillium  grandiflorum. 

atoile. 
Tr6lUu*  americlinua  aup^rbua 

p6tulu8. 

europaeNia  niinus. 
Tidipa  aylv^atria. 
Uvulkria  pub^rula. 
Flola  pedkta. 

pennaylv&nica. 

digitkta. 
Whitleya  atramontifbUa. 
Zephyr&ntbea  grandiflbra. 

carinkta. 

Anderabni 


List  of  some  of  the  Green'house  and  Hothouse  Plants  in  the  Handsivorth 


ilckcia  ▼emiciflua. 

lanfgera. 
>lnag611ia  Marry&tt«. 
Andr6meda  ftuxifblia. 
Anthoc^rcia  viacbaa. 
Aatrapae^i  WalUchM*. 
Asklea  sin^naia. 

<ndica  phcenfcea. 

h:fbrida. 
Bignbnia  aequinoctiklla. 
Billb^rgia  faacikta. 
Boibnia  denticulkta. 

aerrulkta. 
Boaais\i  Anifblia. 

ftuxifblia. 
Brunavfg/a  falckta. 

toxi3iria. 
Buonap&rtea  j6  ncea. 
C&ctus  Jenkinabntj. 
Calknthe  veratrifblia. 
Calceolkria  bicolor. 


Nursery, 

Calceolaria  apt  Lima. 
Cussbnui  apickta. 
Cymbfdium  refl^xum. 
CypripMium  ventiatum. 
DavidaM  wlicina. 
Dendrubium  apeci^aum. 
Dionae^a  Muscipula. 
Eacallbnta  ri!ibra. 

bifida  Tmontevid^naiaJ. 

multiflbra. 
Eut&xia  p6ngens. 
Flemf  ngta  aemialkta. 
Gardenia  amoeba. 
Gaatrolbbium  bilobum. 
Gloribaa  auperba. 
GloxfniA  hirsilta. 
Hbvea  Celaii. 

lanceolkta. 
Jacktsbnja  acopdria.  ' 
KennMya  coccinea. 
Lamb^rtia  echinkta. 


Lophoap#rmum  enib^acena. 
MagnbUA  Soulangedna. 
Mirb^t'a  apecibaa. 
Nandina  dom^ica. 
Oxylbbium  retdeum. 
Paasiflbra  racemftaa  coccfnea, 

csrtilea  p&llida,   two  aeed. 

linga  raiaed  at  the  Handa- 

worth  Nursery. 
Pena^a  imbrickta. 
Phycella  fgnea. 
Podolbbium  atauroph^llum. 
Polf  gala  grandiflbra. 
Pultenae'^a  atipularia. 
Rhododendron  arbbreum. 
Strelitata  reg^nae. 
ovkta. 
hiimilis. 
parvifblia. 
JAncea. 
&c  &C.  &c 


List  of  some  of  the  more  rare  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Handsworth 

Nursery, 

A  'rbutua  procfera. 
A^ea,  Pope'a  auperba. 

p6ntica  klba,  2  varieties. 

procfSimbena. 
Cftisua  purpdreua  jLlbua. . 
Gaulthferi'a  ShdUon. 
Pinua  dahitrica. 

IntermMia. 

To  the  above  lists,  made  out  at  your  desire,  we  may  add  that  we  grow 
upwards  of  eighty  sorts  of  phloxes,  and  more  than  fifty  sorts  of  psonies. 
^-John  Pope  and  Sons.     Handsworth  Nursery,  May  20.  1831. 

The  garcfen  library  at  the  Handsworth  Nursery  ranks  aipong  the  most 
complete,  and  the  books  are  freely  lent  out  to  whoever  will  make  a  good 
use  of  them. 


Plnua  PfcAto. 

5trbfou8  nkna. 
Rhododendron  p6nticum  pyg- 
mae^um. 

chrya4nthum. 

Arkgrana. 

Chamsecfatua. 


mbet  DikAacha. 

aangufneum. 

Tiscoaiaaimum. 
Weeping  Prune. 
Weeping  Oak. 
White-flowered  Laburnum, 
&c  &c.  &c. 


Ayrshire^  Stirlingshire.  ilS 

SCOTLAND. 

Ayrshire. 
The  Nurseries  and  Botanic  Grounds  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  at  Ai/r, 
Monkwoodf  and  Coirot/,  were  founded  by  Mr.  Smith,  sen.,  about  1820. 
They  contain  several  acres,  with  a  green-house,  pits,  and  frames;,  and  are 
devoted  to  a  general  collection,  and  more  particularly  to  rape  and  curious 
herbaceous  plants,  and  to  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  a  seed-shop  in  Ayr,  and 
a  few  seeds  are  grown.  We  have  already  (Vol.  VI.  p.  713.)  given  a  select 
list  of  these;  and,  in  one  of  our  earliest  Numbers  (Vol.  II.  p.  129.),  a  list 
of  North  American  plants,  with  remarks  on  their  culture,  derived  from 
observations  made  in  America  by  Mr.  Goldie,  Mr.  Smith's  son-in-law,  and 
one  of  his  partners.  Mr.  Goldie  has  a  small  garden  at  Colroy,  in  which, 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  he  flowered  the  following  species :  — 

Primula  pusflla,  sibirica,  arace^  Nutt  uUia  digitkta  Sconumh-a  h  ikrailis. 

na,  and  Paliniir/.  H.-ib-jn^ria  spectabilin,  orbicu.  nola  miribilis   and  campus. 

Cfc\amen  «ibericum.                         lata,  dilatkta,  and  Hmhri»ta.  tris 

Cdlchicum      umbrbsum     and  Lfchnis     chalced6nica    fltnre  TUlipa   tricolor,   Ufldra,   and 

*bulbocodi6ldes.                             Allio  «pl^no.  CelsidiM. 

Gal&ntbus  pliditus.  Paebiurt  tenuifblia  »fl.  pl^no.  Fritillkria  leac£ntha,  and  mi. 

IxioUrion  (Amar^llUW.)  ta.  GorsrdklM  bracte^ta.  nor. 

t&ricura.  Malaxig  ophiog1oM<>ldr«  Houstbnia  jerpylUfblia. 

i^nax  trifblia    and  quinque-  Aiiiunuuius  *lonKlc  lulis^  frf.  Delphinium  grandiflbrum  Tar. 

f^ia.                                                gidus,    cardioph^lius,    and  *BarIbw*. 

0mith6galum  ciliatuin  H.  R.           cbaeroph^llua.  ; 

In  his  collection  are  also  the  following :  — 

/^ris  parad6xa,  «laeTig&ta,  and  MaUxis  »unif61ia.  Scheuchs^rta  pal68tris. 

ptiraila  llktea.  ^Rhododendron  lappdnicum.  Anth^ricum  ser6tinum. 

Colchicum  «l8e'^tum.  Dr^as  integrifbUa  and  Drum-  SfRne  rfegia. 

Merendhra  cauc^sica.  mondii.  Trdllius  cauc&aicus. 

JLednttce  alUica  and  veslc&ria.  2)odcc?ttheon  integrift^Iium.  Canip?inula    «Pallasidna  and 

Fritillkria  ruth^nica.  Gerfirdia  ^uercifblia.  SbxiCraga. 

In  the  nursery  at  A}t,  we  noticed  strong  plants  of  Ribes  sangu(neum, 
Wistartfl  Consequana,  Caprifolium  flexuosum,  japdnicum,  and  pubescens, 
Piptdnthus  nepalcnsis,  and  a  number  of  other  shrubs  reckoned  rare  and 
valuable  in  the  London  nurseries.  At  the  Monk  wood  nursery  we  saw  a 
carious  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  very  rare,  growing  up, 
not  altogether  without  weeds,  "  in  a  friendly  manner,"  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  sen.,  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  a  most  benevolent,  kind-hearted, 
and  apparently  happy  man.  With  respect  to  the  mixture  of  weeds  with  rare 
plants,  the  former  by  no  means  do  the  injury  to  the  latter  that  at  first  sight 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine.  Plants  which  would  soon  be  lost  in  the 
loose  dug  earth  of  a  garden  are  preserved  from  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  from  mechanical  changes  in  the  soil,  by  the  shade,  shelter,  and  firm 
and  consistent  texture  given  by  weeds,  especially  perennials ;  for  it  must 
always  be  recollected,  that  the  object  in  a  botanic  garden  is  not  to  cultivate 
plants,  but  to  preserve  them.  The  botanic  garden  of  the  late  eminent  bo- 
tanist, Mr.  Don,  at  Forfar,  is  said  to  have  been  managed  in  the  same  style 
as  that  of  Mr.  Smith  at  Monkwood. 

There  is  a  small  garden  library  kept  in  the  nursery  at  Ayr ;  but  the  great 
resource  of  the  Ayrshire  gardeners  is  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Library. 

Stirlingshire. 

TVte  SHr&ng  Nurserymen,  Messrs,  W,  Drummond  and  Sons,  held  an  agri« 
-cultural  and  horticultural  exhibition  at  their  premises  during  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  December,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  these 
geotlemen,  by  whose  spirited  exertions  it  was  got  up,  more  especially  as 
there  is. no  agricultural  society  in  the  county.  It  was  held  in  a  large 
room  on  their  premises,  70  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  with  ample  light.  Their 
correspondents  and  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  invited  to 
send  in  field  and  garden  articles ;  and,  accordingly,  extensive  collections  of 
turnips,  carrots,  field  beet,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  tares, 
rye,  groats,  malt,  pot  barley,  oatmeal,  barleymeal,  peasemeal,  linseedmeal. 
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wheaten  flour,  potato  flour  from  frosted  and  from  damaged  potatoes,  flax 
dressed  and  undressed,  red  clover  plants  in  flower,  maize  with  ears  fully 
ripened,  cattle  cabbage ;  iron  ploughs,  harrows,  and  wheelbarrows ;  a  barley 
•hunimeller,  a  turnip  rammer,  draining  tiles,  linseed  oil  cake ;  bone  dnst, 
t;oarse  and  fine ;  sea  weed,  different  sorts,  named ;  dried  specimens  of 
grasses,  named ;  forty-two  specimens  of  grass  seeds,  named ;  a  collection 
of  rare  and  valuable  agricultural  seeds,  named.  Messrs.  Drummond  them* 
selves,  amongst  other  things,  exhibited  Jstr^galus  bce'ticus,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  Jfemeroc&llis  fulva  and  Sym- 
phytum asperrimum,  which  have  been  recommended  in  this  Magazine  as 
nerbage  plants ;  and  the  Irish  whin,  with  a  view  to  its  trial  as  green  food. 
[As  this,  perhaps,  mere  variety  of  the  common  whin  seldom,  if  ever,produces 
seeds,  its  propagation  would  be  too  expensive.]  Among  the  turnips  ex- 
hibited were  two  of  the  white  globe  variety,,  weighing  23  lbs.  each;  of  the 
green-topped  yellow,  one  weighed  17  lbs.;  of  the  Swedish,  one  14  lbs.;  and 
several  specimens  of  each  kmd  weighed  nearly  as  much.  The  heaviest 
field  carrot  weighed  3  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  the  heaviest  field  beet  8  lbs.  8  oz.  An 
acre  of  carrots,  on  mossy  soil,  weighed  22  tons ;  on  trenched  ploughed 
soil,  29  tons ;  and  on  a  medium  loam,  24  tons.  Among  the  garden  pro- 
duce were  the  following :  — 

From  Castle  Toward  (Mr.  James  Sinclair,  gardener),  a  green-topped 
Swedish  turnip,  21  lbs.  8 oz.;  one  ditto,  17 lbs.,  manure,  bone  dust  aiid 
sea  weed ;  Altringham  carrots,  some  of  which  were  24  in.  long,  and  weighed 
4 lbs.  12 oz.;  early  horn  ditto,  1  lb.  8oz.  each;  parsneps,  22 in.  long,  and 
weighing  3 lbs.  5oz.  each;  leeks,  6 in.  in  girth,  and  well  blanched;  also 
Brussels  sprouts,  parsley,  beet,  and  onions.  From  Mr.  John  Rankine, 
gardener,  Kilsyth,  an  Altringham  carrot,  weighing  fully  9  lbs.,  and  measur* 
ing  22 in.  in  circumference;  four  others,  same  variety,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  20  lbs.  2  oz. ;  soil,  light ;  manure,  cow-dung.  From  Airthrey 
Castle  (Mr.  Cathie, gardener),  turnip-rooted  celery,  golden  beet,  6  lbs.  13  oz., 
and  other  specimens.  From  Boquhan  (Mr.  Reid,  gardener),  three  globe 
gourds,  respectively  61  lbs.,  37  lbs.  8oz.,  and  29  lbs.  8oz.  From  Mount 
Stewart,  Bute  (Mr.  Smith,  gardener),  Altringham  carrots,  one  of  which 
was  4 lbs.  4oz.,  and  24 in.  long;  one  Portugal  onion,  lib.,  and  15 in.  in 
circumference;  one  Deptford  ditto,  13 oz.;  flag  leek,  6 in.  in  girth,  and 
well  blanched ;  one  white  stone  tuniip,  1 4  lbs.,  and  other  specimens.  From 
Blair-Drummond  (Mr.  J.  Drummond,  gardener),  one  red  beet,  12  lbs.  6  oz. ; 
green-spotted  edible  gourd,  15  lbs.,  taken  from  a  single  plant  which  pro- 
duced 44  fruit,  weighing  altogether  458  lbs.,  and  producing  fruit  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  5  oz.  per  day ;  silver  beet,  and  black-seeded  scarlet  running  beana. 
From  Dunmore  Park  (Mr.  Taylor,  gardener),  red  beet,  9  lbs.  8oz.  From 
Airth  Castle,  two  drumhead  cabbages,  respectively  36  lbs.  and  31  lbs. 
From  Kippenross  (Mr.  William  Somerville,  gardener),  drumhead  cabbage, 
20 lbs.;  Savoy,  14 lbs. ;  new  Spanish  gourd,  20 lbs. ;  tall  German  green, 
nearly  5h,  high,  and  25  ft.  round.  From  Craigforth  (Mr.  Hugh  M*Coll, 
gardener),  rock  gourd  and  fruited  egg  plant.  From  Touch  House,  silver 
beet,  red  beet,  and  leeks  of  great  size.  From  Mr.  Morrison,  Commercial 
Bank,  Stirling,  imperial  turnip.  From  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  Stirling,  a 
red  onion,  12 oz.;  leeks,  5^ in,  in  girth.  Mr.  M*Nab,  Cowie,  very  large 
onions.  Mr.  A.  Allan,  Stirling,  red  beet  sown  in  July.  Mr.  Kay,  Ship* 
haugh,  Bath  beet,  seed  own  saving.  Coney  Park  Nursery,  drumhead 
cabbage,  20  lbs. ;  egg  plant ;  pumpkins,  29  lbs.  each ;  German  greens,  &c. 
Mr.  Colm  Wright,  Manorsteps,  a  Portugal  onion,  1  lb.  Mr.  Sawers, 
writer,  Stirling,  a  Portugal  onion,  1  lb.  3J  oz.  (foreign  growth).  Mr.  Affleck, 
Newhaven,  Musselburgh  leeks,  6  in.  in  girth. 

The  best  standard  works,  and  all  the  periodicals,  both  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  were  also  exhibited. 

For  more  ample  details,  many  of  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
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&nner,  and  for  a  very  ably  composed  introductory  address,  we  refer  to  the 
SHrlhig  Advertiser  of  Dec.  9.  1831. 

We  consider  this  exhibition  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  any  nursery  and  seedsman  of  spirit.  Were  such  exhibitions 
attempted  generally,  the  result,  we  are  sure,  would  be  not  less  advantageous 
to  tradesmen  than  to  their  customers,  and,  we  believe,  would  do  much  to 
counteract  that  general  notion  among  country  gentlemen,  that  seeds  and 
plants  are  obtained  of  better  qualities  from  London  and  Edinburgh  jthan 
from  local  nurseries,  of  which,  in  the  introduction  to  this  article,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  the  fallacy. 


Art.  XI.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  observe,  from  the  lists  of  prizes  given  below,  Uiat 
the  newest  and  bett  fhiiu  and  flowering  shrubs  are  spreading  rapidly  through  the  country.  Of 
these,  we  may  advert  particularly  to  the  Flemish  pears ;  some  of  which,  such  as  the  Marie  Ixniisc, 
Passe-Colmar,  Beurre  Spence,  Glout  Morceau,  tScc,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  greatly  recom. 
mended.  Of  the  old  pears,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gansell's  Bergamot  has  most  ftiequently  gained 
prizes.  Of  the  appAee,  the  Downton,  RilMton.  and  Ingestrie  Pippins  have  been  more  successful 
this  season  than  any  of  the  new  varieties,  we  refer,  for  the  otner  flruits,  to  the  lists.  In  the 
flower  department,  attenttm  may  be  directed  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  gcorginas,  phloxes, 
salvias,  and  calceolarias  which  have  been  lately  introduced.  Of  the  carnations,  Paul  Pry  seems 
the  most  general  favourite ;  and  of  the  pinks,  the  varieties  introduced  by  Mr.  Bow,  near  Man. 
Chester,  particularly  his  Suwarrow.  The  erythrinas  and  cacti  have  been  most  successful  among 
jthagreen.faouse  and  hot-house  plants  ■.  and  tne  Cal£mpdis  scU>ra  and  Lophosptomum  erub^somn 
■iuaong  the  climbers.  The  latter,  though  quite  new,  is  found  every  where ;  and  we  hope,  in  the 
next  qNTing  shows,  to  find  that  our  favourites,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Wistkrja  Consequ&aa,  and 
Cbimoulauiui  Migrans,  are  become  equally  well  known  and  geoeriUy  distributed.  —j.W^L.  for 
ComL 

ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
JBetffordskire  Horticultural  Society, — The  show  of  auriculas  was  very  fine,  and 
the  colours  very  splendid,  particularly  those  of  the  green  and  grey  edges ;  no  fewer  than  6J  pots 
were  exhibited  for  prises.  The  eacti  of  Mr.  Bundyand  Mr.  Clarke  excited  universal  admir. 
atioB  :  that  of  Mr.  Bundy  had  six  varieties  worked  into  one  plant,  by  means  of  an  incision  being 
made  in  the  plant,  and  the  grafts  of  five  varieties  being  pointed  and  pegged  in ;  when,  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  oosing  flrom  the  i^nt  firmly  cemented  the  whole  together.  The  apples  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Clarke  were  of  most  excellent  fiavour ;  they  were  gathered  when  dry,  and  immediately 
packed  in  a  wine  ham|>er,  having  hay  at  the  bottom,  sides,  and  above  the  flruit,  of  which  there 
were  about  three  bushels.  They  were  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  not  disturbed  till  a  week  pre- 
vious  to  the  Show,  wh^  only  three  apples  were  found  decayed.  {Cambridge  Independent  Preu^ 
May  7. 1831.)        •  '  •-  /-  • 

LANCASHIRE. 
Manchester  Botanical  Society.  —  Oct,  5.  1831.     Owing  to  the  genial  season 
which  we  have  experienced,  the  garden  flruit  was  generally  much  finer  than  that  exhibited  last 
year,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it   The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  consisted 
of  the  pears  and  apples  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Walker  of  Lonsford.    There  was  also  a  very  large 
apple,  the  name  of  which  was  not  attached  to  it,  but  whicn  was  no  less  than  In  in.  in  circum. 
ference,  and  18f  oz.  in  weight    A  Suttontown  pear  was  also  exhibited,  measuring  154  in.,  and 
weighing,  we  understand,  upwards  of  1|  lb.    Neither  of  these  fruits,  however,  belonged  to  mem. 
bers  of  the  Society ;  and  they  were,  consequently,  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  prizes.    The  Meet-  , 
ing  was  held  in  the  botanic  garden.  The  green  and  hot-houses  of  this  establishment  are  receiving 
ft^  acquisitions  every  week;  and,  within  the  last  one  or  two  weeks,  very  considerable  collec- 
tions were  received  from  the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  botanic  garden  at  Glasgow.    The  good  arrangements  and  cleanliness  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  taste  and  assiduity  of  tlie  curator,  Mr.  Mowbray.    Among  the  prizes  were :  — 
Fines :    1.  Globe,  6.  Scholes,  Esq. ;  S.  Montserrat,  E  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  3.  Otaheitan,  G.  Scholes, 
Aq.^ Grapes:  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  R.  Potter,  Esq. :  2.  White  Tokay,  and  3.  Lombardy,  G. 
Scholes,  Em.  ;  4.  White .  Frontignac,  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  — Plums  :   1.  Golden  Drop,  Rev.  J. 
Clowes ;  8.  Imp^ratrice,  Thomas  Markland,  Esq.    (Country  Times,  Oct.  17. 1831.) 

Rochdale  JFtoral  and  Horticultural  Society July  6.  1631 .     The  named  prizes 

awarded  at  the  Third  ExhiWtioa  yrere  as  follows :  — 

Plante.  Stove  or  Green.liouse :  1.  Cdreus  speciosissimus.  G.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  2.  Erythrlna 
CMsta  g&lll,  L  Lee,  Esq. :  3.  Pimel^a  finifblia,  6.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  4.  Caloeol&ria  thyrsiflbra,  and 
&  Zilium  longlfibrum,  Mr.  James  Tate ;  6.  Pimel^a  rbsea,  G.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  7.  Petuma  nyctagini* 
fl&ra,  C.  Royds,  Esq. — Herbaceous :  1.  Gaill&rdia  bicolor,  Mr  J.  Ecroyd :  2.  Pentst^mon  pul. 
ch^IUis,  Mr.  James  Tate ;  3.  Di&nthus  Fischftn',  G.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  4  Chelbne  digit&lis,  Mr.  J. 


Hoyle ;'  5.  Lychnis  f61gens,  Mr.  H.  Midgley ;  6.  Di4nthus  form&sus,  Mr.  James  Tate ;  h.  Pent- 
st^mon  ov^tus,  Mr.  H.  Midgley  :  8.  i)elphinium  gntndiflbrum,  Mr.  John  Whitworth  ;  9.  Cam. 
pinula  macrCiDtha,  Mr.  H.  Midgley :  10.  Lychnis  chalceddnica,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  —  Hardy  Shrubs : 


Andr6meda  pulverultota,  and  2.  Lonchoc&rpus  rbseus,  Mr.  R.  Schofield ;  3.  Cal6phaca  woiga- 
rira,  Mr.  R.  Robertson  :  4.  Cal&mpelis  sckbra,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lancashire }  6.  Heli&nthemum  vulgikre 
flore  pltao  ftlbo,  J.  Starkie,  Esq. ;  6.  Escalldnsa  r&bra,  Mr.  H.  Midgley. 

FUnocrt.  Pinks.  Premier  Prise,  Bow's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd.  Purple-laced  :  1.  Bow's 
Suwarrow,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd ;  2.  Bow's  Lustre,  Mr.  T.  Smith  i  3.  Fryer's  Brilliant,  and  4  Sir  John, 
Mr.  W.  Lodge ;  5.  Bow's  Claudius,  Mr.  James  Whitwortn ;   6.  Newall  Hero,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd ; 
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7.  Fletcher's  Lancashire  Lad,  Mr.  T.  Travis ;  8.  InTincible.  Mr.  J.  Wild.  RedJaced :  1.  Elkin's 
Georj^e  the  Fourth,  Mr.  T.  Smith  ;  2.  Faullcncr's  Mars,  Mr.  J.  Wild ;  3.  Faulkner's  Jupiter, 
and  4.  Brundritt's  Humphry  Cheetham,  Mr.  W.  liOdge ;  5.  Thompson's  Princess  Charlotte, 
Mr.  J.  F/croyd  j  6.  Bow's  Maryanne,  Mr.  H.  Midieley ;  7.  Chcetham's  Independent,  Mr.  W. 
Lodge;   8.  "Lady  Grev,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd.      Black  and  white:    1.  Bow's  Premier,  Mr.  J.  Etches : 

2.  Bcaut<(  de  Flora,  Mr.  T.  Travis;  3.  Bow's  Cicero,  Mr.  W.  Ixxigc';  4.  Bang  Europe,  Mr.  J. 
Clcgg ;  5.  Vicker's  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Mr.  J.  Dalton  ;  6.  Duche««s  of  Manchester,  Mr.  W.  Lodge  ^ 
7.  Bow's  Queen  of  June,  Mr.  J.  Ashton  ;  8.  Partington's  La  Mfere  Brune,  Mr.  J.  Etches.  —  Ranun. 
culuses.  Striped  :  1.  QutUa  filla,  3.  Gunner,  4.  Melange  des  Beautes,  and  5.  Rose  Blanche,  Mr. 
James  Tate.  Yellow-edged  Spotted :  1.  Orange  Braban<;on,  2.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  4.  Bouquet 
Ranspareil,  Mr.  James  Tate.  Grey  or  purpie-edged :  2.  Hosier,  and  3.  Queen  Harbeker,  Mr. 
James  Tate;  4.  Tendresse,  Mr.  Joseph  Tnte;  5.  Mirror,  Mr.  J.  Etches.  White-edged  &>otted  : 
I.  Darius,  2.  T^mgraire,  and  3  Mignon,  Mr.  James  Tate :  4.  Nutmeg,  and  5.  Condorcet,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Tate.  Dark  Self:  1.  Cassandra,  and  4.  Defiance,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate;  5.  Scarlet  and  Gold, 
Mr.  James  Tate.  Light  Self:  2.  Cecil,  3.  Amaranth,  and  4,  Carmine,  Mr.  James  Tate.  —  Pelar- 
goniums.   Grown  with  Green-house :   1.  Lord  Combermere,  and  2.  De  Vere,  Mr.  James  Tate ; 

3.  Spect^bile,  L  Entwisle,  Esq. ;  4.  Anne  Boleyn.  G.  Priestley^  Esq. ;  5.  Lady  ESssex,  I.  Entwisle, 
Esq.  Grown  without  Green- house:  1.  Mount  Etna,  Mr.  H.  Midgley  ;  SL  Daveydnttm,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor ;  3.  Anne  Boleyn,  and  4.  Dennis's  Rival,  Mr.  .J.  S.  Lancashire ;  5.  Feronia,  Mr.  J.  Cheet. 
ham.  —  Roses.  Red  Moss,  Mr.  R.  Rol)ert8on.  White  Moss,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate.  Red  or  Blush, 
I.  Entwisle,  Esq.  Marbled  or  Stri|x?d,  I.  Entwisle,  Esq.  Dark  :  1.  Tuscanv,  Mr.  M.  Greenlees ; 
S.  Atlas,  Mr.  R.  Robertson.  White :  Unique,  Mr.  R.  Robertson.  Monthly :  1.  New  climbing, 
and  2.  Crimson,  Mr.  James  Tate. 

Fruit.    Grapes  :   1.  Lombardy,  I.  Entwisle,  Esq. ;  2.  and  3.  Black  Hamburgh,  C.  Royds,  Esq. 

—  Strawberries:  1.  Keen's  Sec^dling,  I.  Starkie,  Esq.;  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  L  Entwisle,  ±^. ; 
3.  Keen's  White,  Mr.  J.  Holland. 

Culinary  Vegetnblcs.    Potatoes.    Kidney :   Unwin's  Kidney,  Mr.  A.  FothergilL     Round :  \. 
Golden  Dwarf,  and  2  and  3.  Fox's  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd. 
Extra- Prizes.    Clad4.nthus  arabicus,  Mr.  A.  Fothergill.    Red  Kicney  Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd. 

—  Afex.  FothergiUt  Secretary. 

August  10.  1831.  The  named  prizes  awarded  were  as  follows:  — 
Plants.  Stove  or  Green- house  :  1.  Ro^ll/i  rili&ta,  Mr.  J.  Tate  ;  2.  Crassula  coccfnea,  Mr.  J 
Heath  ;  3.  Calceolkria  bicolor,  and4.Al6troemferia/*<'fe^riiM,  Mr.  J.  Tate ;  5.  Hed;fchium  aurantl- 
flcum,  I.  Entwisle,  Em).  F.H.S.  ;  6.  Lflium  longiflbruin,  Mr.  J.  Tate  ;  7.  Spig^lia  marilindica, 
Mr.  J.  Ashworth.  —  Herbaceous  :  1.  (Knot h era  specibsa,  Mr.  R.  Schofleld  ;  2.  Camp&nula  pyra- 
mldMts,  L  Lee,  Esq. ;  3.  PlxVi-x.  form68a,  Mr.  J.  Tate.;  4.  Potentflla  Ru8sellfdna,.Mr.  R.  Robert- 
son ;  5.  Pentstfemon  angustifulius,  Mr.  R.  Schofield ;  6.  Phl6x  Wheel&na,  and  7.  Di&nthus  for- 
mbsus,  Mr.  J.  Tate ;  8.  Chelbne  barb&ta,  Mr.  R.  Robertson.  —  Hardy  Shrubs  :  1.  Calimpelis  sckbra, 
Mr.  R.  Schofield  ;  2.  EscalK>u;Vi  riibra,  G.  Priestley,  Eso. ;  8.  Colbtea  arbor^soens,  Mr.  R,  Robert- 
son ;  4.  f^tisus  capitktus,  Mr.  W.  Newall ;  5.  Potentilia  floribfinda,  C.  Royds,  Esq.  —  Annuals 
or  Biennials  :  1.  ClArkrVi  pulch^lla,  Mr.  A.  Fothergill ;  2.  GlWa  capitkta,  I.  Entwisle,  Esq.  F.H.S. ; 
3.  Coll'nsiVz  grandiflora;  and  4.  Schizlnthus  pinn&tus,  Mr.  R.  Schofleld;  5.  (Enotli^ra  sp.,  Mr.  R. 
Robertjion. 

Ftotvers.  Carnations.  Premier  Prize,  Wilde's  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Scarlet  Bizarres : 
1.  Wilde's  Perfection,  Miss  Jane  Clough  ;  2.  Friday  Night,  3.  I^ee's  Lord  Nelson,  and  4.  Davey's 
Sovereign,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ;  5.  Walmsley's  William  the  Fourth,  C  Lee ;  6.  Waterhouse's 
Rising  Sun,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  7.  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  8.  Roby's  William  the  Fourth,  George 
PriesUey,  Esq.  Pink  or  Crimson  Bizarres :  1.  Alfred,  Mr.  J.  Walmsley  ;  2.  Rainbow,  Mr.  C. 
Lee ;  3  Paul  Pry,  Miss  Jane  Clough  ;  4.  Meranon,  Mr.  J.  Wild ;  5.  Woodhead's  Spitfire,  G. 
Prieitley,  Esq.;   6.  Butcher's  Jolly  Tar,  Mr.  J.  Wilde;  7.  Potter's  Sir  William,  Mr.  J.  Clegg; 


7.  Othello,  Mr.  J.  Walmsley ;  8.  Godfirey  Mundy,  Mr.  J.  Hardman.  Scarlet  Flake  :  1.  Madame 
Mara,  and  2.  Potter's  Champion,  Mr.  C.  Lee ;  3.  Woodhead's  Superior,  Mr.  J.  Wilde :  4.  Steam's 
Dr.  Barns,  Mr.  T.  Travis :  ,5.  Rowton,  Mr.  J.  Wilde ;  &  Pearson's  Rising  Sun,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ; 
7.  Queen  Adelaide,  G.  Priestley,  Esq. ;   8.  Orson's  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  J.  Hardman.      Rose  Flake  : 

1.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  T.  Travis ;  2.  Faulkner's  Eliza,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  3.  Lancashire 
Lass,  Mr.  C.  Lee ;  4.  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  J.  Dalton ;  5.  Lady  ^ood,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  &  Su- 
preme, Mr.  J.  Hardman  ;  7.  Clegg's  Beauty,  Mr.  J.  Walmsley ;  8.  Ruler  of  England,  Mr.  C.  Lee. 
—  Picotees.  Premier  Prize,  Lee's  Cleopatra,  Mr.  C.  Lee.  Red  Feathered :  L  Miss  Bacon, 
Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  2.  Will  Stukeley,  W.  Turner,  Esq. ;  3.  Hird's  Alpha,  Mr.  A.  Fothergill ; 
4.  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  T.  Smith ;  5.  Mrs.  Roy,  Mr.  J.  Clegg;  6.  Childwell  Beauty,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham. 
Red-strlped :  1.  Lady  Nelson.  Mr.  T.  Travis,  2.  Bright  Star,i  Mr.  C.  Lee;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  H. 
Thomas ;  4.  Phoenix,  Mr.  J.  Dalton ;  5.  England's  Defiance,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ;  6.  Conductor, 
Mr.  C.  Lee.  Purple-feathered  :  1.  Cleopatra,  2.  Princess  Vittoria,  and  3.  Miss  Emma,  Mr.  C. 
Lee ;  4.  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  J.  Hardman  ;  5  Lord  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  &  Fair  Helen,  Mr. 
C.  Lee.  Purple-striped  :  1.  Albion,  and  2.  Dalton's  Molly,  Mr.  J.  Wilde ;  3.  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  C. 
Lee ;  4.  Fair  Helen,  W.  Turner,  Esq. ;  5.  Royal  Purple,  Mr.  H.  Thomas ;  6L  Beauty  of  Bury, 
Mr.  T.  'l>avis.  —  Georginas.  Double :  1.  Scarlet  Turban,  Mr.  J.  Tate ;  2.  Black  Tuiban,  Mr.  W. 
Lodge ;  3.  Blush  Lilae,  Mr.  J.  Tate ;  4  Crimson  Globe,  Mr.  W.  Lodge.     Single :   1.  Seedling, 

2.  Middletbnt'a,  and  3,  4,  and  5.  Seedlings,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth. — Pelargoniums.  Grown  with 
Green-house:  1.  Spectabile  macul&tum,  G.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  2.  CWSbuMctnum  3.  HCimei,  and 
4.  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Tate.  Grown  without.  Green-house :  1.  Vilmorini^num,  2.  Defiance,  and 
3L  Dennis's  Rival,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lancashire ;  4.  Macr&nthon,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham. 

Fruit.  Grapes:  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  J.Lee,  Esq.;  2.  Tokay,  I.  Entwisle,  Esq.  F.H.S.— 
Melon :  Succada,  I.  Entwisle,  Esq.  F.H.S.  — Gooseberries.  Red :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  22dwts.  2gr8., 
Mr.  T.  Gee :  2.  Sir  John,  ISdwts.  SOgrs..  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  3  Prince  Regent,  I7dwts.  7gr8.,  Mr.  T. 
Gee ;  4.  Briton,  Ifidwts.  21  grs.,  and  5.  Lancashire  Lad,  Mr.  E.  Elliott ;  6.  Huntsman,  Mr.  C.  Lee. 
Green:  1.  Jolly  Angler,  19dwts.  10 grs.,  and  2.  Favourite,  ISdwts.,  Mr.  R  Elliott;  3.  Green, 
wood,  ISdwts.  14gr».,  Mr.  W.Taylor;  4.  Ocean,  15  dwts.  lOgrs.,  Mr.  S.  Wilde;  S.  Emerald, 
13dwU.  13 gr^,  Mr.  J.  Clegg;  6.  Lord  Byron,  13 dwts. 4 grs.,  Mr.  W.  Crossley.  Yellow:  1.  Gun- 
ner, 18 dwts.  12 grs.,  and  i.  Duckwing,  16 dwts.  22 grs.,  Mr.  £.  Elliott;  3  Husbandman,  16 dwts. 
17 grs.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor;  4.  Leader,  Ifidwts.  4gr8.,  5.  Teazer,  15dwU.  7  grs.,  and  &  Bunker's 
Hill,  Mr.  S.  Wilde    White :  1.  Eagle,  17  dwts.  18  grs.,  C.  Royds,  Esq. ;  2.  First-rate,  16  dwts.  1  gr., 
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Mr.  W.  Taylor;  a  Nonpareil,  IGdwfs.,  Mr.  R.  Crabtree:  4l  Queen  Caroline,  15dwU.  llgrs., 
C.  Royds,  Esq.;  5.  Nailer,  14dwts.  Itigrs.,  Mr.  W.  CroMley;  6.  Bonny  Lass,  ISdwts.  Ugrs., 
Mr.  J.  Smith.  Heaviest  plate  of  twenty  :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  S()  oi.  15  dwtii.,  Mr.  R  EUiot ;  8.  Roar, 
uig  Lion,  20 ox.  3dwts.,  Mr.  S.  Wilde.  —J.  Ecroyd.    Aug.  1831. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRR 

Northamplonshire  United  HorticuUurat  Society, -^  jijiril  19.  1831.  Prizes 
were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cfereiu  ipecioslssimus,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ;  2.  Epiph^llum  specibsum,  R  Bou. 
verie.  Esq  —  Green-house :  1.  Axklee  indica  ilba,  2.  As&lea  indica  purpurea  pl^na,  A.  Camellia 
Sasdnqua  riMea,  4.  Camellia  atrorObcns,  5.  C.  &iba  pldna,  and  6l  ^du;ia  arm^ta,  Mr.  J.  Atliins,  — 
Hardy  Herbaceous:  1.  Blood  Wallflower,  Mr  J.  Holliday  ;  2.  Lancashire  Greeh-top  Wallflower, 
Mr.  V.  Cornfield  ;  3.  Dorinicum  cauc&sicum,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.^ Hardy:  1.  I.Mum  Ihymifblium; 
Z  iTlex  europ»>a  pl^na,  and  Sw  C^^tisus  scssilitblius,  Mr.  J.  Atkins. 

Flomeru,  Auriculas.  Green-edged  :  1.  Wood's  Lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  R.  Orson ;  2.  Mrtcalf '• 
Lancashire  Hero,  Mr.  &  Bryan  :  3.  I.«e's  Colonel  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  &  Smith  ;  4.  Warris*s  Blucher, 
and  5.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgfa,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.  Grey.edged :  1.  and  2.  Lancashire  Hero,  a  Pane's 
Lord  Htll,  4.  Blagden*s  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  5.  Grimes's  Privateer,  and  &  Kenyon's  Ringleader, 
Mr.  J.  Atkins.  White.ed£ied :  L  Poupleweirs  Conqueror,  Mr.  J.  HoUiday  :  2.  Hughes's  Pillar 
of  Beauty,  Mr.  S.  Bryan  :  3.  Taylor's  Glorv,  and  4.  Kenyon's  I^rd  Chancellor,  Mr.  R.  Orson  ; 
5.  Butterworth's  Lady  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.  Selfs :  1.  Dixon's  Apollo,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ; 
2.  Nelson's  Funeral  Car,  Mr.  &  Bryan ;  3.  Scholcs's  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith  ;  4  Oddy's  Lady 
Milton,  Mr.  &  Bryan.  Alpine :  1.  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  J.  &  Smith ;  S.  Polycarp,  Mr.  &  Bryan  ; 
3L  Alpine  King,  Mr.  J.  Martin.  —  Forc«i  Flowers :  Mignonette,  Mrs.  Kerr. 

FrvU.  Apples :  1.  King  of  the  Sauce,  L.  Rokeby,  Esq. ;  SL  Northern  Greeulng,  H.  Terry, 
Esq.  —  C.    Northampton^  Aprils  1831. 

June  23.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cdreus  speciosfssirous,  and  2.  Gloxiniff  speci^sa,  R  Bouverie,  Esq.  —  Green- 
house: 1.  F6chsta  virgkU  (a  standard  8  ft.  high),  Mr.  J.  Atkins;  2.  FiichsiVi  gr&cilis  (8ft.  high), 
R  Bouverie,  Esq. ;  3.  Lophospermum  erirt>£8cen8,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ;  4.  Valluta  purptirca,  R  Bou- 
verie, Esq. ;  5.  SalpigliSssis  atropurptirea,  and  6.  Gladiolus  cardin&lis,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.  —  Hardy 
HertMceous:  1.  Psuhm  Whitfftyt,  2.  Spanish  Irises,  3.  Bouquet  of  cut  flowers  of  Ei^ch- 
sch61ts«a  calif&mica,  Aquil^gia  glandulusa,  /'nula  glandul6sa,  Xuplnus  polyph^ilus  &lbus.  Delphi- 
nium aiureum,  and  GaiU&rd/a  bCcolor,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.  —  Hardy  Shrubs :  1.  Kilmia  latif olia. 

2.  Klilmia  angustifblia,  and  a  Sulphur-cdoured  Broom,  Mr.  J.  Atkins. 

lowers.  Ranunculuses :  1.  Queen  of  Wurtcmberg,  and  Black  Turban,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ;  2.  An- 
drew's  spotted  Seedling,  Thes^e,  La  Favorite,  Ccmdorcet,  and  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  J.  Martin ;  a  Nax. 
ara.  Princess  of  Wales,  Tartar,  Thompson's  Queen,  Pretiosa,  Princess  of  Wurtembeiv,  and  La 
Carnation,  Mr.  J.  Holliday ;  4  Naxara,  Janus,  .Rhododendron,  Melange  des  B^autes,  Nariett  [?3, 

La  Carnation,  and  Golconda,  Mr.  R  Orson Pinks ;  1.  Cheese's  Champion,  Davey's  Victory, 

Dickins's  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Maltby's  Atiollo,  Patrick's  Eclipse,  and  Pigott's  Aurora  Borealis, 
Mr.  J.  Holliday ;  2.  Maltby's  Apollo,  Looker's  Oxonian,  Bexley  Hero,  Pittman's  Rising  &in. 
Cheese's  Miss  Cheese,  and  Davey's  Standard;  a  Knight's  Lady  Ackland,  Matley's  Apollo, 
Cheese's  Miss  Cheese,  Barratt's  Conqueror,  Dickens's  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Bexley  Hero,  Mr. 
John  Atkins ;  4.  Westlake's  Hero,  Davey's  Britannia,  Turner's  Regent,  Bates's  Wellington, 
Barratt's  Conqueror,  and  Stephens's  Harefield  Hero,  Mr.  J.  Martin ;  5.  Bates's  Wellington,  Hum. 
ber's  Hero,  Stephens's  Waterloo,  Harefield  Hero,  Cooper's  Cupid,  Cheese's  Miss  Cheese,  Mr.  J, 
Holliday ;  6.  Knight's  Lady  Abkland,  Maltby's  Apollo,  Woollard's  George  the  Fouiitb,  Day's 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bates's  Wellington,  and  Maltby's  Alpha,  Mr.  P.  Cornfield.  Seedling,  Atkins's 
Perpetual,  Mr.  J.  Atkins.  —  Roses :  1.  Margin  Hip,  I  ndica  mkjor.  Grand  Purple,  Burnmg  Coals, 
and  SL  Globe  \>hite  Hip,  Favourite  Purple,  Crimson  Moss,  Brown's  Superb,  Paeouy,  'I\u. 
cany,Wellin^on,  and  Unique,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ;  3.  Unique,  Blush  Monthly,  Crimson  Moss,  Kivers's 
George  the  Fourth,  Lee's  Crimson  Perpetual,  and  Globe  White  Hip,  R  Bouverie,  Eso. 

Fruit.  Grapes :  White,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  W.  Hanbury,  Esq. ;  Black,  Black  Hamburgh, 
W.  Hanbury,  Esq. —  Melon,  Green-flesbed,  R  Bouverie,  Esq.— Strawberries  :  1.  Keen's  Seed, 
lin^,  Hon.  Mrs.  Cockayne;  SL  Wilmot's  Superb,  Mr.  T.  Barry.  —  Cherries,  May  duke,  R  Bou. 
vene,  Et;q. 

Culinary  VegetabU.    Lettuce,  Batli  Cos,  R  Bouverie,  Esq. 

Cottagers*  Prizes.    Cut  Flowers :  Pinks,  J.  J.  Ward,  Floore.    VegeUbles :  New  Potatoes,  a 
Masters,  Northampton.  —  C.    Northampton,  Jti/u,  1831. 
July  29.      Prized  were  awarded  as  under  :  — > 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  H6ya  camtea,  Mr.  6.  Osbom  ;  2.  Acrostichum  alcic6me,  Mr.  J.  Atkins ; 
'-  Green-house :  1    Calceolaria  Atkins«d/ui,  Mr.'  J.  Atkins ;  2.  FAchsMi  conica,  Mr.  G.  Osbom  ; 

3.  'Agapinthus  umbell^tus,  W.  T.  Smith,  Esq.  ;  4.  Lophosii^rinum  erub^scens,  Mr.  J.  Smith  ; 
5.  FUchsM  microplij^lla,  R  Bouv^ie.  Esq. ;  6.  Crissula  coccinea,  Mr.  J.  Atkius. — ;Hardy  Herbl 
aceous  :  1.  Lfchnis  chalced6nica  plena,  and  2.  CEnothcra  missouri^nsis,  and  Pasckl/a  gla6ca, 
R  Bouverie,  Ksq. ;  3.  YAcca  fl4ccida,  Mr.  J.  Atkins. 

hlowers.  Cani.Hlions.  Scarlet  Bixarres  (Premium,  Martin's  British  Monarch,  Mr.  J.  Martin) : 
1.  Wilde's  Perfection,  2.  Thompson's  Cartwright,  a  Orson's  Rolla,  4.  Roderick  Dhu,  and  5.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  R.  Orson.  Crimson  Bizarres  (Premium,  Sir  Robert  Gunning) :  1.  Gregory's 
Alfred,  Mr.  J.  Holliday;  2.  Orson's  Duke  of  Clarence,  Mr.  J.  Martin  ;  3.  Orson's  Lord  Lteute. 
oant,  Mr.  R  Orson ;  4.  Orson's  Apollo,  Mr.  J.  Holliday ;  5.  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  R. 
Orson.  Seedling,  Martin's  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Scarlet  Flakes  (Preipium,  Ma- ' 
dame  Mara,  Mr.  J.  Holliday) :  1.  Thornicroft's  Blucher,  and  2.  Orson's  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  J.  Maitl  i ; 
a  Holliday's  Sir  C.  Knightley,  Mr.  J.  Holliday ;  4  Potter's  Champion,  Mr.  J;  ^faItin.  Seedling, 
HoUiday's  Dr.  Terry,  Mr.  J.  Holliday.  Purple  Flake  (Premium,  IXirner's  Princess  Charlotte, 
Mr.  J.  Holliday)  :  1.  Layton's  Bellerophon,  Mr.  P.  Comfidd ;  2.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte, 
3.  Martin's  Defiance,  4.  Miss  Wake,  and  5.  Nott's  AlfVcd  the  Great,  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Seedling, 
Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Rose  Flakes  (Premium,  Fletchicr's  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  J.  Holliday) :  1.  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  J.  Martin  ;  2.  Smalley's  Wonderful, 
3.  Strong's  Princess  Augui^ta,  4.  PLant's  Lady  Hood,  and  5.  Wiilmer's  Timandra,  Mr.  P.  Cornfield. 
Seedling.  Orson's  Sylvia,  Mr.  P.  Cornfield.  —  Picotees.  Purple  (Premium,  Wood's  Countess  of 
Sandwich,  Mr.  J.  Holliday) :  1.  Lee's  I^dy  Chatham,  Mr.  J.  Holliday ;  S.  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr. 
J.  Martin ;  o.  Orson's  Rowena,  Mr.  R.  Orson  ^  4.  Marim's  Doctor  Syntax,  and  5.  Linnseus,  Mr.  J. 
Holliday.  iSccdliug,  Lady  Isham,  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Red  (Premium,  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  Martin) : 

I  3  . 
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1.  Rtmell's  Incoraimrahle,  Mr.  J.  HoUU^i  S.  Vmdkaafn  fitaifta,  «e.  P,  CuiBfcJM  ;  S.  Eftrl  of 
£fiingh«iB,  and  4  Huftoa^  Wm  atuMjr«  lie  J.  ifatfiday.  flawlling,  Martin's  Eminent,  Mr. 
.T.  Mwtin.— BoKs:  1.  White  Mon,  Lee's  Crimun  Fnpetual,  New  Crimson  Noisette,  Yello^ 
China,  Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  Odor&ra,  and  2.  Noisette,  Watt's  China,  Purple  Noisette,  Frikgrans, 
Stephens's  China,  and  GrevHlet,  Mr.  J.  Atkins. 

Frmt.  Grapes.  White :  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  E.  Bouverie.  Esq.  Black :  1.  Black  Ham- 
burgh, E.  Bouverie,  Esq. ;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Earl  Spencer.  —  Melons :  Land  2.  Green-fleshed, 
E.  Bouverie,  Esq.  —  C.    Nort/tampton,  August,  1831. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  — Sqit.  15. 
Among  the  prises  awarded  were  gold  medals  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq., 
Jesmond,  for  the  best-flavoured  pine-apple  (Black  Antigua) ;  and  to  Mr  J.  M'Queen.  gardener 
to  S.W.  Parker,  Esq.,  Soots  House,  for  the  best  double  carnation  (Sherwood's  Corintnus) ;  and 
silver  medals  to  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  for  the  best  melon  (Scarlet-fleshed  Rock) ;  to  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gardener 
to  E.  Charlton,  Esq ,  Sandhoe,  for  the  second-best  double  carnation  (Highland  Boy) ;  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Ismay,  gardener  to  C.  Attwood,  Esq.,  Wickham,  for  the  best  dish  of  jargonelle  pears. 
The  only  prize  (the  variety  gaining  which  is  named)  among  the  flowers  is  for  the  best  exotic 
^ant  in  flower  (Erythrtna  Crista  g^Ii),  to  Mr.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House. 
The  following  articles  were  likewise  exhibited:  — A  bouquet  of  anemone-flowered  georginas, 
from  the  garden  of  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant :  Calceolaria  integrifMia,  f¥om  the  gar-- 
den  of  M.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Jesmond ;  and  a  dish  of  Moreilo  cherries^  from  the  garden  of  Captain 
C.  B.  Grey,  Styford  HalL    {Newcastle  Courani,  Sept.,  1831.) 

Nov,  4.  The  bouquets  were  deservedly  worthy  of  attention,  and  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  exhibiters  of  them,  for  the  production  of  so  manv  elegant  flowers  at  this  late  season 
of  the  year>  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  considered  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the 
number  of  splendid  exotics  gave  the  whole  a  rich  and  most  pleasing  appearance.  Among  the 
prizes  were  the  following :  — 

To  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  E.  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe,  for  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower 
(£piph<llum  trunc&tum).  To  Mr.  Jas.  Scott,  gardener  to  H.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Ryton,  for  the  best  six  roots 
of  kohi  rabi.  To  Mr.  Jas.  Scott,  gardener  to  E.  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe,  the  best  dish  of  succory 
(Clchorium  Z'ntybus);  and  to  Mr.  T.  Cook,  gardener  toT.W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  M.P.,  By  well  Hall,  for 
the  best  six  heads  ofpurple  broccoli.  The  following  exotics  were  exhibited,  viz.  :~S&lvia  splendens, 
Rich&rdMi  aethidpica,  Gloxfnta  specibsa,  Trevirkna  cocclnea,  and  Epiphyllum  trunc&tum,by  Mr. 
Wm.  Kelly,  from  the  garden  of  A.  Donkin,  Esq^  Jesmond  j  Chrys&nthemura  indicum,  by  Mr.  J. 


single  white  camellia,  by  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  from  the  garden  of  W.  Losh,  'Esq.,  Little  Benton. 
The  following  articles  were  exhibited  gratuitously,  viz. :  —  A  fine  dish  of  white  muscadine  and 
black  cluster  grapes,  fVom  the  open  wall,  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  ft-om  the  garden  of  J.  Kirsopp, 
Esq.,  Spittal,  near  Hexham  :  and  a  dish  of  very  large  cadiUac  pears,  by  Mr.  T.  Cook,  flrom  the' 
garden  of  T.W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  M.P.,  By  well  Hall.    {Neutcastie  Courant,  Nov.  12. 1831.) 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford  Horticultural  Show. — ^ug  4.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 
Flotoers.    A  prize  for  a  seedling  georgina  was  awarded  to  J.  P.  Burnard,  Esq.,  architect,  of 
Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway,  near  London. 

IVttiY.  Gooseberries.  Red  (the  heaviest  12  berries  of  each  sort):  1.  12oz.  2dwts.,  Mr.  J. 
Fardon,  Woodstock ;  2.  11  oz.  15dwts.  6grs.,  Mr.  Samuel  Pain,  Woodstock.  Yellow:  1.  9oz. 
8  dwts.,  Mr.  J.  Fardon,  Woodstock  ;  2.  9oz.  12  grs.,  Mr.  Edward  Bennett.  Woodstock.  Green : 
1..  10  oz.  9  dwts.,  Mr.  J.  Fardon;  2.  9oz.  Hdwts.  2  grs.,  Mr.  P.  Pain.  White:  1.  11  oz.  6  dwts., 
Mr.  J.  Fardon }  2.  10  oz.  10  dwts.,  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas,  Oxford. 

A  handsome  seedling  cucumber,  perfectly  straight,  and  measuring  upwards  of  2  ft.  long,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Buniard,  was  recommended  to  notice  by  the  judges.  {Orford  Herald,  Aug.  13. 1831.) 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bristol  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, — July2\.  Among  the  plants 
exhibited  at  the  Fourth  Show  we  noticed  Ro^Ua  ciliata.  and  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  from  Chris- 
topher  George,  Esq. ;  Lophospermum  erubescent,  flrom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swete :  £rica  viridiflbra  and 
Walkt!ri,  from  Henry  Nugent,  Esq. ;  Plumbdgo  capgnsis,  and  Thunbergja  alato,  from  Mr. 
Mackay.  Mr.  Miller  exhibited  two  beautiful  new  plants.  Gladiolus  natal^nsis  from  the 
Caiie,  and  Habranthus  from  Chile,  both  of  which  he  has  sent  to  be  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Jlegister.  The  Gladiolus,  being  as  hardy  as  the  Gladiolus  cardinklis,  will  prove  a  great  acqui. 
sition  to  the  flower-garden.  Amongst  the  nurserymen's  collection  we  noticed  a  beautiful  new 
Calceolaria  from  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster,  and  a  large  Yikcca  glori6sa  and  Alstrcem^rfa 
Pelegrlna  from  Mr.  Maule.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  leaves  of  the  green  tea  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Rootsey,  gathered  from  a  plant  that  stood  the  severity  of  last  winter,  on  the  hills  of 
Breconshire,  without  any  shelter ;  and  Mr,  Rootsey  informs  us  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
lilac  and  Chimon&nthus  fr^grans.and  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  hardy  evergreen  plants. 
XhQ  j)Tizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1. Thunb^rgia  alkta,  Mr.  Mackay;  S.  H6ya  cambsa,  and  3.  Rbchetf  falckta, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Elton.  —  Green.housc ;  1.  Erythrina  fourifbUa,  John  Hurle.  Esq. ;  2.  Lophospermum 
erUbc5Cen8,  P—   '^-  o— *—  «  u.^11-  -.Y:**-    r^  r^ «.^        „  -^^    «     -»  ».   .       ^^   »-    .       . 

pvramid&lis, 
W.  Fripp.— 
Mr.  Richards. 

Fruit.  Pine-apples  :  1.  Enville,  and  2.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  Pillans ;  3.  Queen,  and  4  Enville. 
W.  P.  Jillard,  Esq. —  Grapes.  Black:  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Cartwright:  2.  Grizzly  Fronti- 
gnac,  John  New,  jun.,  &q. ;  3.  Black  St  Peter,  Mrs.  Cartwright.  White :  1.  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria,  Mrs.  Cartwright;  2.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and~3.  Nice,  John  New,  jun.,  Esq.— Apricots  : 
1;  Moorpark,  C.  W  Bowdcn,  Esq. ;  2.  Moorpark,  Mr.  Helps Cherries  :   1.  May  Duke,  Mrs.  H. 
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VaugTian ;  S.  Morello,  Hiomas  Cole^  Esq.  —  Pears :  I.  Citron  defl  Cartnes,  Mr.  B.  Fry ;  S.  Green 
Jennett  [?],  Mr.  Sealey.  —  Gooseberries.  Red:  1.  Roaring  Lion,  Thomas  Cole,  Esq.:  2.  Crown 
Bob,  Mr.  Z.  Cartwright;  3.  Sportsman,  6.  W.  Hall,  Esq.  Green:  1.  Angler,  Mr.  Z.  Cart. 
wnght ;  2.  Ocean,  Joseph  Parker,  Esq.  Yellow :  1.  and  2.  Rockwood,  Mr.  Z.  Cartwright ;  3. 
Golden  Gourd,  Rev.  Mr.  Richarda 

Culinary  Vegetaldet.  Celery.  White :  1.  Mr.  Sealey.— -Lettuces  :  1.  Brown  Cos,  and  2.  White 
Cos,  Mr.  Gerrish.  ~- Carrots :  1.  Altringham,  Mr.  Maynard,  sen.;  2.  Orange,  Mr.  Gerrish.  <— 
Turnips :  1.  White  Stone,  Mr.  Gerrish  ;  2.  Maltese,  Captain  G.  I^ngton. 

Nursersftneu'tt  Prizes.  Green-house  Plants :  Calceolaria  Wheel^ri,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler ;  Cleroden- 
drum fYHgrans,  Mr,  Allen.  Hardy  Plants:  YAeca  glori^sa,  Mr.  Maule;  Hydr&ngea jriiercifblia, 
Mr.  Allen.  Ilardy  Perennials :  Sddum  sptlrium,  and  Liatris  vyickta,  Mr.  Maule.  Hardy  An^- 
nuala  :  Core6psis  tinctbria,  Mr.  Maule. 

Brislel  and  Clifton  Horticiillural  Society.  —  Sept,  1 3.  The  exhibition  of  flower* 
and  fruit  was  beautiful  «nd  attractive.  The  georginas  and  China  asters  were  particularly  splen. 
did.  A  larse  imperial  crown,  and  two  baskets  formed  of  flowers,  were  suspended  on  a  wreath  of 
bops  in  full  blossom;  and  tne  letters  W.  A.,  a  crown,  W.  R.,  and  an  anchor,  formed  of  the 
same  materials,  were  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,  and  added  to  the  effect  At  the 
dinner,  when  the  health  of  Mr.  Miller  was  drunk,  that  gentleman  stated  that  the  Society  con. 
sisted  of  upwards  of  600  members ;  that  500  specimens  of  diflfbrent  productions  had  been  sen> 
tliat  dav  for  exhibition;  and  that  14/.  had  been  taken  for  admission.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hall, who 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  admicabia 
«pecimens  from  the  kitchen-garden,  which  were,  indeed,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  noticed 
with  great  gratification  the  cottagers'  prizes.  Mr.  Donald,  one  of  the  umpires,  who  is  a  member 
•f  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  bore  his  testimony  to  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  exhibited  that  day,  whicfi,  he  said,  could  only  beexcelled  by  the  beauty,  elegance* 
and  fashion  of  the  assembly  who  had  ins|)ected  it  He  also  complimented  the  company  on  pos. 
sessing  in  the  neighbourhood  an  establishment  matured  by  Mr.  Miller,  which  he  pronounced 
equal  to  any  in  England  or  in  Europe. 

Among  the  plants  exhibited'were :  —  F6chsj<f  gr&cUis,  from  J.  Hurle,  Esq. ;  Alstroem^ria  ovkta, 
and  Plectocephalus  americ&nus,  from  Miss  Bright ;  Gros  k6hl  ralii,  from  W.  W.  Capper,  Esq. ; 
Zingiber  offlcinMe,  5&1via  splSndens,  Ftchsia  gracilis,  and  Mangold  Wurtzel,  from  Mr.  Alder, 
man  Daniel ;  iVerium  splendens,  ft-om  O.  Fedden,  Esq. ;  Mangold  Wurtael,  horn  H.  Sheppard, 
Esq. ;  Calceolaria  integrifblia,  from  John  Acraman,  Esq.    Prises  were  awarded  as  under  :  —  . 

Plants,  Stove  :  1.  Gloribsa  supdrba,  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq. ;  2.  Papyrus  antiqubrum,  J.  Hurle, 
Esq.;  S.  Trevirana  coccinea,  Mrs.  W.  Fripp.  —  Green-house:  1.  Lagerstroe^mM  indica.  Miss 
Bright ;  2.  Rbchea  falc&ta.  Rev.  M.  Richards:  3.  Hsem&nthus  tigrlnus,  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq. -^ 
Hardy:  1.  <?entiana  Catesb<cN',  Rev,  H.  T.  Efllicombe;  2.  Ph\6x  suffVutic6sa,  Mrs.  W.  Fripp; 
3.  Pren^thes  alba.  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellicombe. 

Fruit.  Pine-Amile,  Otabeite,  Mr.  Mackay.  —  Apples.  Early  Dessert,  Kerry  Pippin,  Rev.  Dr. 
Swete.  Late :  1.  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Miss  Swete ;  2.  Crofton  Pippin,  George  Sawyer,  Esq.  Culi. 
nary :  1.  Catshead,  Mr.  Cartwright :  2.  Kentish  Pippin,  H.  Myers,  Esq.  Cider,  Devonshire  Red-^ 
streak.  Miss  Player.  Seedling,  J.  Fisher,  Esq.  —  Pears.  Dessert :  I.  Ganseirs  Bergamot,  Miss 
Powell;  2.  Ambrosia,  Captain  Langton;  3.  Autumn  Bergamot,  Mrs.  M.  Phillipps.—  Peaches.: 
2.  Double  Montague, Rev.  Dr  Swete;  3.  Galande,  Gea  Sawyer,  Esq.— Nectarines :  1.  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Mrs.  Cartwright ;  3.  Scarlet,  Mrs.  Clark.  —  Melons,  Netted  Rock,  Miss  Bright— Fil- 

berU:  1.  White,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan;  2.  White,   Mr.   R.  Fry.  — Nuts,  Cosford,  Mr.  R.  Fry 

Grapes.  Black :  L  St  Peter's,  and  2.  Hambui^h,  R.  Strachey,  Esq.  White :  1.  Muscat  of  Alex, 
andria,  C  G.  Harford,  Esq. ;  2.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Clark.  Out.door :  1.  Syrian,  C. 
G.  Harford,  Esq. :  2.  White  Muscadine,  Mrs.  Sheriffe.  —Cherries,  Morello,  T.  Cole,  Esq. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Celery,  Red  and  White,  Mr.  Maynard,  sen. 

Nurserytnen*s  Prizes.  Pines :  1.  Enville,  and  2.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  Maule. — Plants.  Stove: 
1.  Gloxinia  macul&ta,  and  2.   C'&ctus,  Mr,  Maule.  —  Green-house :  1.  £^^ca  jasminiflbra,  and 

S.  GrevlUea  acanthifblia,  Mr.  Maule.  —  Hardy,  JVibiscus  syrlacus,  Mr.  Allen Hardy  Peren. 

nials,  Erythrolse^na  conspicua  Tnot  hardy,  surely],  Mr.  Maule.  — Hardy  Annuals,  Zinnia 
£Iegans,  Mr.   Maule.   (Bristol  Mirror,  Sept  17.) 

Taunton  and  Wett  Somerset  Horliculttiral  Exhibition,  —  Sept.  9.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  room  were  very  elegant;  at  the  western  end  were  placed,  two  finely  covered  hop. 
poles,  in  profuse  bearing :  the  hops  were  singularly  large  and  healthy.  These  were  kindly 
presented  by  Mr.  R  Ham,  fh>m  the  grounds  at  Orchard  Portman,  near  this  town.  A  star  of 
splendid  georginas,  of  ahnost  every  possible  diversity  of  colour,  flrom  Young's  nursery,  suspended 
«ver  the  doorway  t>f  the  room,  attracted  great  notice,  and  was  certainly  very  beautiful.  Another 
star  of  georginas,  of  difibrent  formation,  but  of  singular  richness  and  variety  of  colour,  from 
Mr.Veitch  of  Killerton,  appeared  over  the  card-room  door;  and  near  it  was  a  large  crown,  ako  of 
georginas,  supplied  by  the  same  nurseryman,  in  which  weige  some  superb  flowers.  Some  German 
asters  were  much  admired ;  and  some  baskets  of  georginas,  from  Dymond's,  and  from  Lucombe's 
of  Exeter,  displayed  admirable  specimens  of  that  delightful  pageant  of  our  gardens.  The  grapes 
were  magnificent.  There  were  but  few  melons,  but  those  shown  were  capital ;  a  small  green  one, 
of  exquisite  flavour,  was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

A.  number  of  prizes  were  distributed  ;  but  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  gained  them  art 
not  mentioned.    {Taunton  Courier,  Sept.  1^)  .  .  ". 

SUFFOLK. 
JBuri/  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  6.     The  georginas  were  remarkably  fine. 
•Mr.  Nunn's  collection  of  seedlings  was  excellent,  and  so  were  Mr.  Buchanan's  of  Stowmarket. 
Of  the  flowers  not  now  first  produced  Mr.  liord  bore  off  the  prize,  but  others  approached  very 
close  to  him  in  merit    Mr.  Barrett's  Susanna  and  William  the  Fourth  were  surpassed  by  few  of 
the  flowers  exhibited.    Of  the  exotics,  the  most  curious  was  the  Calceolkria  YoAngif,  exhibited 
by  R.  Bevan,  Esq.    Of  the  fruits,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  noble  dish  of  black  Hamburgh 
grapes,  from  vines  only  three  years  from  the  eye,  trained  on  Mr.  Crawshay'a  plan,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  G.  Thurtell,  or  Mile-end  Cottage,  near  Norwich,  a  non-subscriber.    Mr.  Marriott  showed 
some  very  fine  seedling  nectarines.    Mr.  C.  Thurtell  of  Brandon  sent  some  onions,  which  sur- 
passed the  growth  of  the  Portugal  in  size;  but  they  were  too  late.    There  was  a  curious  variety  of 
.capsicums.    The  celery  was  of  immense  size,  but  not  sufficiently  blanched.    The  honey  (obtained 
by  deprivation)  was  very  beautiAii :  it  was  exhibited  by  E.  Sparke,  Esq. 
In  the  coune  of  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Matthew  called  tne  attention  of  the  company  to 
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the  plan  of  the  Apiarian  Society';  and  Mr.  Payne,  the  secretary,  reported  several  cases  in  which 
cottagers  had  received  from  3L  to  51.  for  the  proiluce  of  their  nive<  this  year.  It  was  stated 
that  a  market  could  readily  be  found  for  the  pure  honey  in  the  comb,  as  obtained  by  depriva- 
tion, nt  the  price  of  2$.  a  pound.  A  liberal  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  car. 
ying  the  design  into  effect,  which  requires  a  sum  of  money  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purchase 
of  bfof,  but  will  afterwards  be  kept  up,  it  is  expected,  by  the  repayments  of  the  cottagers.  The 
fpllowing  is  the  only  prize  of  which  the  name  of  the  v.ir:cty  gaining  it  is  given  :  — - 

Tender  plant  in  bloom :  C^rliera  fruticbsa,  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Lord  Calthoriie.  (Bury 
and  Norwicb  Post.  Sept.  Iti.) 

Nuv'  37.  The  fruit  was  remarkably  fine,  and  very  abundant.  The  varieties, 
of  table  pears,  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum  of  Hardwick,  were  very  justly 
objects  of  admiration  ;  a  collection  of  table  and  kitchen  apples,  with  a  dish  of  German  medlars, 
and  French  crabs  of  18S9,  SO,  and  31,  from  Mr.  Ray  of  Tostock,  were  also  worthy  of  notice.  The 
chrysanthemums  were  very  fine,  and  the  bouquets  of  tender  flowers  were  greatly  admired.  Among 
the  prizes  were  the  following:  — 

Plant.    Tender,  in  bloom  in  a  pot,  Ama^llif  psittaclna,  R.  Sevan,  Esq. 

Fruit.    Plums,  Imperatrice,  Mr.  Barrett,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum.  —  Pears.     Table : 

1.  Passe-Colmar,  and  2.  Beurr6  van  Mons  (Bcurre  Diel),  Mr.  Barrett.  Kitchen,  Cadillac,  Mr. 
Stacey.  —  Apples.  Dessert :  1  Royal  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Staccy ;  2.  Rraddick's  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Bar. 
rett ;  Seedling,  Mr.  Barrett.  Kitchen,  Royal  Russet,  Mr.  Barrett ;  Seedling,  Mr.  Strad.  {Bury 
and  Suffolk  Herald,  Nov.  SO.  1831.) 

Ipswich  HorticulliJiral  Socieli/.  —  Sept.  1 3.  The  assemblage  of  choice  fruit  and 
flowers  was  the  most  abundant  ever  liefore  exhibited  in  that  town.  The  Reporter  of  the  Svjffblk 
Chronicle,  however,  complains  that  the  ladies  were  excluded  fk'om  the  dinner  and  dcbsert 
provided  for  the  male  subscribers.  *'  Why,"  snys  he,  **  are  we  not  permitted  to  obtain  tlve 
benefit  of  their  judgment  on  the  horticulturist's  labours  ?  "  Among  the  prizes  awarded  were  the 
following :  — > 

Plants.  Green-house  On  bloom  in  a  pot) :  1.  .^TSrrium  spl^ndens,  Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  Wil- 
liam Rodwell,  Esq. ;  2.  Calceol&rfa  rugosa,  Mr,  J.  &nitti.  •->  Hardy :  Ipom^psis  elegans,  Mr. 
Charles  Garrod,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Collinson,  Esq. 

Fruit.  Dish  of  Grapes :  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  George  Thurlcll ;  2.  Sweetwater,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  gardener  to  D.  Alexander,  Esq. —  Melon  :  1.  Grcen.fiesh,  Mr.  J.  Smith ;  2.  Scarlet^flesh, 
Mr.  W.  Turner,  Ipswich —  Plums :  Coo's  Golden  Drop,  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  M, 
Edgar.  — Table  Pears:  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Mr.  Allen  —Table  Apples :  Ribston  Pippin,  Mr. 
Oarrod,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Shawe,  Esq.  Kitchen  Apple :  Hawtnomden,  Mr.  P.  Jackson, 
Ipswich. 

CuUnarp  Vegetables.  White  Celery,  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilkinson.  Red 
Celery,  Mr.  Garrod  —  Peas,  Knight's  Marrowfat,  Mr.  Milborn. 

Cottagers'  Prises.    Savovs,  Mr.  W.  Mason,  Kesgrava 

The  grapes  produced  by  Mr.  Thurtell  attracted  particular  attention  ;  the  bunches  were  of  enor* 
xnous  size,  and  the  berries  exceedingly  fine.  We  understand  that  his  system  of  cultivating  the 
vine  is  different  from  what  is  generally  practised,  and  is  the  same  as  that  so  successfully  pursued 
by  Mr.  Crawshay  of  Honningham,  Norfolk,  who  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  first  grape.growers 
in  England.  Of  kitchen  apples  there  was  a  fine  display.  The  most  remarkable  were,  Mr.  Jack- 
con's  HawlJiornden ;  Mr.  Bow's  Emperor  Alexander  j  and  Mr.  Dunning  of  Whitton's  Seek-no. 
further.    {Suffolk  Chronicle^  Sept.  17.) 

Oct.  6,  With  the  exception  of  the  georginas,  the  exhibition  of  flowers  was  not 
so  good  as  usual ;  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  equal,  and  in  some  instances  superior,  to  any 
hitherto  produced.  The  fruits,  particularly  the  grapes  and  apples,  which  graced  the  table  appro- 
priated to  the  cottagers,  attracteil  general  attention,  and  were  much  and  justly  admired.  Among 
the  specimens  worthy  of  notice  were,  b^ack  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  white  Cape  broccoli,  sent  by 
G.  St  Vincent,  Esq.  ;  several  varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  by  Messrs.  Rednall  and  Bircham,  nur. 
serymen  from  Holton,  near  Halesvvorth ;  some  excellent  out-door  grapes,  by  the  Rev.  Temple 
Frere,  H.  Browne,  Esq.,  and  T.  Lombe  Taylor,  Eaq. ;  and  a  dish  of  raspt)erries  from  Mr.  Shipp. 
We  cannot  omit  to  mention  how  much  it  appears  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  give  encourages 
-ment  to  the  cottage  gardener ;  and,  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  a  healthy  state,  we  hope  to 
find  the  rewards  ofibred  to  the  industrious  poor  man  increased  in  a  twofold  degree  before  another 
season  is  terminated. 

The  following  is  the  onlv  subscriber's  prize  which  has  the  name  of  the  variety  given : —Tender 
Plant  in  bloom  in  a  pot.  Salvia  spl^ndens.  Rev.  T.  Frere.  Among  the  cottagers'  prises  were  the 
following :  — Very  curious  Calabash,  William  Catermole,  Rovdon.  Skep  of  Honey  (31  lbs.),  Susan 
Hanton,  Palgrave;  of  28  lbs , Flatmao,  Burgate.    {Bury  and  Stffolk  Herald,  Oct.  12.) 

Nov.  8.  The  following  paper  on  the  destruction  of  caterpiHars  on  gooseberry 
bushes,  ftrom  Mr.  Smith,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Society :  — 

*'  Provide  two  semicircles  of  wood,  sheet  iron,  tin,  or  paper,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  bushes 
to  be  cleansed,  in  the  centre  of  the  straight  line  of  which  make  a  notch  for  the  reception  of  the 
stem  of  the  plant  or  plants  when  put  under  them ;  which  being  done,  take  of  Scotch  snuff  one 
fourth,  of  white  hellebore  in  powder  one  fourth,  of  lime  dust  one  half;  mix  them  well  together* 
and  with  a  common  spring  powder-puff  apply  the  dust  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bush  into  the 
habitations  of  the  caterpillars,  the  strength  of  which  will  so  overpower  them,  that  they  will 
almost  instantly  fall  from  their  strongholds,  apparently  lifeless,  into  the  semicircles  beneath  your 
bush  ;  to  assist  which,  give  the  stem  of  the  bush  a  smart  tap  or  two.  Having  cleared  your  bush  of 
the  enemy,  take  up  the  two  semicircles,  shoot  the  intoxicated  caterpillars  in  a  heap  on  the 
.ground,  crush  them  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  work  is  done,  except  that  it  is  advisable  to 
cleanse  the  bushes  afterwards  with  clear  lime  water.  The  above  is  not  an  expensive  application  ; 
for  I  suppose  that  fifty  or  sixty  four-year-olt'  bushes  may  be  cleansed  in  about  two  or  three  hours, 
and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  9s.  I  recommend  the  operation  to  be  done  while  the  caterpil- 
lars are  young ;  for  in  that  state  their  powers  of  defence  are  weak,  and  consequently  the  dust 
comes  in  easier  contact  with  their  vital  parts,  which  causes  their  destruction  to  be  more  easy  and 
effectual." 

Am  ring  the  prizes  were  the  following  :  — 

Plants.  Green-house :  1.  In  bloom  in  a  pot,  Maur&ndya  semperflorcns,  Mr.  Block,  gardener 
to  Archdeacon  Berners;  2.  Terbascum,  Mr.  W.  Allan.  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom,  in  a  pofr, 
Tasseled  Yellow,  Mr.  Geo.  Mills,  gardener  to  W.  Rodwell,  Esq. 

Fruit.    Out-door  Grapes :   i.  Muscadine,  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  M.  E<lgar; 

2.  Black  Prince,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  D.  Alexander,  Esq. —  Apples.    Tabic:    1.  Margil, 
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Mr.  W.  Allen ;  2.  Oolden  Pippin,  Dr.  Qeck ;  S.  Ribiton,  Mr.  Milbom.  Kitchen :  1.  French 
CraU,  Mr.  J.  Smith ;  2.  Beaufin,  Mr.  Bird ;  S.  Beaufln,  Mr.  W.  Allen.  —  Pears.  Table :  1.  Cras- 
sane,  Mr.  W.  Allen  ;  2.  ChaumonteUe,  Mr.  Bird.     Kitchen :   1.  Black  Worcester,  Mr.  Milbom : 

2.  Cadillac,  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Cnlmary  Vegetables.    Broccoli :  White  Cape,  Mr.  Milborn  :  Brown  Cape,  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Cottngers*  Prizes.  Fruit :  Blenheim  Orange  Apple,  Wm.  Vmce,  Elmsctt  Vegetables :  Savoy, 
John  Barker,  Westerfield. 

Mr.  Thurtell  of  Norwich  exhibited  a  plate  of  remarkably  fine  Uvedale's  St  Germain  Pears; 
but  was  not  entitled  to  a  ptixe,  because  the  number  was  less  than  the  rules  specify.  (Sm^k 
Chronicle,  Nov.  12.) 

WORCESTERSHI  RE. 

Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  — Oct.  IS.  1831.  The  show  of  georginas  and 
other  autumnal  flowers  was  larger  and  more  splendid  than  we  recollect  having  witnessed  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society.  The  autumnal  fhiits  of  every  description 
were  so  abundant,  that  the  space  on  the  tables  was  insufficient  to  contain  them,  and  forms  were 
obliged  to  be  set  out  on  each  side  of  the  room,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  coitre  table,  for  their 
display.  After  the  list  of  prises  that  had  been  awarded  was  read,  the  president,  Edward  Rudge, 
Esq.,  read  a  paper  of  Mr.  Charles's  of  Harrington  Mill,  on  his  method  of  cultivating  the  straw, 
berry  and  broccoli  plants,  to  whom,  for  several  years  past,  prises  had  been  awarded  for  the  largest 
and  best-flavoured  strawberries,  produced  by  his  mode  of  manuring  the  plantSj^nd  dressing  them 
with  malt  dust,  as  described  at  large  in  his  communication  to  the  Society.  The  following  were 
among  the  prizes :  — 

Plants.  Stove  and  Green-house :  1.  FAchsnx  macrophf  lla,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq. ;  2.  EAcaJtLU 
miniflbra,  Mr.  Clarke ;  3.  Mimbsa  sensitiva,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  —Hardy  Annuals :  1.  BrowilUa 
elkta,  Mr.  Clarke;  2L  Centaur^  americ^a,  Mr.  Hodges  —  Perennials  :  Astrantia  miljor,  Mr. 
Balls. 

Fiotoers.  Georginas.  Crimson:  1.  Well's  Beauts  Supreme,  Captain  Holland;  2.  Lont 
Brougham,  Mr.  Hodges.  Deep  Orange :  Aur&ntia  specibsa.  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton.  Lilac : 
Roval  Lilac,  Mr.  Balls.  White :  Mountain  of  Snow,  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton.  Yellow :  Le 
Bri'llant,  Mr.  Hodgea. 

Pnttt.  Apples.  Dessert :  1.  Wick  Pearmain,  Mr.  Hodges ;  S.  Downton  Pippin,  Mr.  R.  Cooper ; 
S.  Ingcstrie  Pippin,  Mr.  Hunt  Seedlings :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Hignall ;  3  Orange  Rennet,  Mr.  Moimt- 
fort  Culinary :  1.  Hawthomden,  Mr.  Savage ;  2.  Blenhaim  Orange,  and  3.  Morocco  Codlin, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Cider:  Black  Taunton,  Mr.  J.  Smith. ^ Pears.-  Desiicrt:  1.  Gausell's  Bergamot, 
Mr.  Balls ;  2.  Brocas's  Bergamnt.  Mrs.  Ashwin ;  3.  Marie  Louise,  Mr.  Cooper  Seedlings : 
1.  New  Moorcroft,  and  2.  New  Meadow,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Culinarv  :  Cadillac,  Mr.  Mum- 
ford.  Perrv  Pears :  1.  Oldfleld,  Mr.  Smith  ;  2.  Red  I^ngdon,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  —  Grape*.  Out- 
door :  1.  Miller,  Mr.  Barnes ;  2L  Black  Cluster,  Mr.  Balls.  Red  :  Frontignac,  Mr.  Burlingham. 
White :  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Day ;  2.  Muscadine,  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton.  —  Walnuts :  E^Iy 
Oval,  Mr.  Mumford.  —  Cherries :  Morello,  Mr.  Balls. 

I  Culinary  Vegetables.  Carrots :  1.  Early  Orange,  Mr.  Charles ;  2.  the  Altringham,  Mr.  Paine. 
—  Onions:  1.  White  Spanish,  Mr.  W.  Hayues;  2.  Deptford,  Mr.  Charles;  S.  Blood  Red,  Sir 
Charles  Throckmorton.  —  Red  Beet,  Mr.  Paine.  —Celery.  Red :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Balls.  White  t 
1.  and  2.  Mr.  Ballsi — Cape  Broccoli,  Mr.  Paine. 

Extra.Prixes.  1.  Seedling  Nut,  Mrs.  Ashwin  ;  2.  Georalna  variegkta,  Mr.  Goodall ;  &  Ash- 
leaved  Potatoes,  16  pots  on  10  square  vards  of  sround,  Mr.  Wood ;  4.  C^reus  triangularis,  Mr. 
aarke  ;  5.  Black  Rock  Melon,  Mr.  Balls ;  &  Noblesse  Poach,  Col.  Davis,  M  P. ;  7.  Spanish 
Gourd,  131  lbs.  weight,  Mr.  Fulton.    {Worcester  Herald^  Oct  15.  1831.) 

fForceslerskire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept,  6,     The  following  were  among 
the  prizes :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  Gloxfn^a  maculkta,  Mr.  Beach  ;  2.  Thunb^rgs<f  aUta,  Mr.  Tapp.  —  Green, 
house :  1.  Pol^gala  Heistferta,  Mr.  F.  Brown ;  2.  F^chsm  gracilis,  Mr.  Cooke.  —  Hardy  Annuals : 
1.  Schiz&nthus  pinnkta,  R.  Berkeley,  Esq.;  2.  Lemon  African  Marigold,  Mr.  Cooke. —  Peren. 
nials :    1.  Ix)b^1«a  Ailg^ns,  Mr.  Wood  ;   2.  Physostfegia  virginica,  Mr.  Fuller.  —Tender  Annuals : 

1.  Amaranthus,  White  Globe,  Sir  O.  Wakeman,  Bart ;  2.  Brow41lM,  Mr.  Beach. 

Flowers.    Geoiinnas.     Maroon  Colour :  1.  Ti^p's  Seedling,  Mr  Taw ;  2.  Royal  Duchess,  and 

3.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Beach  ;  4.  Tapp'S  No.  57,  Mr.  Tapp ;  5.  Magnificent,  Mr.  Beach.  Crim. 
son :  1.  Kussilbash,  Mr.  Tapp;  2.  Hodges^s  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Hodges;  3.  Tapp's  Seed^ 
ling,  and  4.  Tapp's  Supreme,  Mr.  Tapp ;  5.  Jupiter,  Mr.  Beach  ;  6.  Nutter's  Apollo,  Mr.  Tapp. 
Purple  :  1.  Langlay's,  Mr.  Shuard ;  2.  Isabella,  and  3.  Helen,  Mr.  Tapp ;  4.  Augusta,  Rev.  T. 
Waters.    Scariet  r  1.  Scarlet  Turban,  and  2.  Royal  William,  Mr.  Tapp ;  3.  Sol,  R  Berkeley,  &q.; 

4.  Aurftntia  specibsa,  6.  Morning  Star,  and  a  Countess  of  I^iverpool,  Mr  Tapp.  Sulphur :  1.  Sul- 
pliiirea,  J.  Taylor.  Esq. ;  2.  New  Dwarf  Yellow,  R.  Nuttall,  F^q.  ;  3.  Douglas's  New  Yellow,  Mr. 
Tapp.  Light :  1.  Theodore,  Mr.  Tkpp ;  2.  Camelln^^a,  Mr.  Shuard ;  4.  New  Orange,  Mr. 
Tapp ;  5.  Aur&ntia  sup^rba,  Mr.  Shuard ;  6.  Philip  the  First,  Mr.  Beach.  White :  1.  Prsecellen. 
tfssima.  Sir  A.  Lechmere;  2.  Mountain  of  Snow,  Mr.  Tapp;  3.  Mountain  of  Snow,  J.  Taylor, 
Esq.  —  Anemone-flowering  Georginas.  Quilled :  1.  Purple  Globe,  Mr.  Beach  ;  2.  Crimson  Globe, 
ana  3.  Dwarf  Blood  Globe,  Mr.  Tapp.  Flamed  :  1.  Large  Crimson,  Mr.  Tapp ;  %  Scarlet,  and 
a  Painted  Lady,  Mr.  Beach ;  4.  SpecUbilis,  Mr.  Tapp. 

Frtdt.    Pines:   1.  Montserrat,  and  2  Queen,  Mr.  ^Vood. — Peaches :    1.  Spring  Grove,  and 

2.  Royal  George,  A.  Skey,  Esq. ;  3.  Old  Newington,  Mr.  Beach.  —Nectarines:  I.  Red  Roman, 
J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  Scarlet.  Mr.  Wood;  3.  Elrupe,  Mrs.  Turner.  —Grapes.  Black:  1.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  Wood;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Beach.  White:  1.  Muscat  of  Alexandria^ 
.T.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  Cochin  Chi!)a,  Mr.  Cooke.  —  Clierries :  1.  and  2.  Morello,  Mr.  Wood.  — 
Plums:  1.  Magnum  Bonum,  R.  Nuttall,  Esq.  ;  2.  Green  Guife,  Mr.  Cooke. —  Apple*.  Dessert: 
Paradise,  Mr.  Cooke.  Seedling:  Victoria  Pippin,  Sir  A.  Lechmere,  Bart.  Culinary:  1.  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Mr.  Beach  ;  t'.  Catshead  Cotllin,  Mr.  Turner.  —  Pears.  Dessert :  I.  JarRonclle, 
R.  Nuttall.  Esq. ;  9.  Autumn  Bergamot,  Mr.  F.  Brown. —Nut?,  Filberts:  I.  and  2.  Cob  Nuts, 
Sir  O.  Wakeman,  Bart 

Culinary  Vegetables.  Onions:  1.  White  Spanish,  and  2.  Silver  Skin,  Mr.  Wood;  3.  Blood 
Red,  Sir  O.  Wakeman,  Bart  — Celery  :  Red,  R.  Nuttall,  Esq. ;  White,  Sir  O.  Wakeman,  Bart 

Eidra  Prizes.  French  Crabs,  in  beautiftil  perfection,  of  the  growth  of  1830,  H.  Newman,  Esq. 
Honfleur  Melon,  grown  in  the  oiien  ground,  imder  hand-glass ;  and  Le  Melon  Trompe,  or  Trum. 
pet  Melon,  from  a  ridge  under  hand-glass  a  foot  square,  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.  ( Worcester  Herald 
Sept  15.  1831.) 
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HuU  Ftorai  and  HorticuUurtd  Society, -^^  Sq}t»  29.  The  flowers  and  fruit 
were  judged  by  Meters.  Lambert  and  Carr,  Mr.  Ely  of  Rothwell  Halgh,  and  Mr.  Hinslev  of 
HenwelL  The  reporter  observes  that  a  taste  for  horticulture  is  daily  increasing  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  that  the  emulation  excited  bv  the  Society  aflfbrds  a  strong  stimulus.  Among  the 
fruit,  the  apples  are  mentioned  aa  particularly  fine ;  and,  among  the  flowers,  the  georglnas.  The 
following  varieties  are  mentioned  as  having  gained  prises  :  — 

Georgintu.  White :  1.  and  2.  Naine  Blanche,  31  Wecellentfssima,  and  4  Mountain  of  Snow, 
Mr.  Woolley.  Purple:  1.  Imperibsa,  Mr.WooIley;  2.  Daphne.  Mr.  Bell ;  3.  Langley's  Purple, 
and  4.  Donna  Maria,  Mr.WooIley.  Scarlet :  1.  Bohemia,  Mr.  Burman ;  2.  Scarlet  Turban,  Mr. 
Norman  ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  4.  Striped  Turban,  Mr.  Dobson.  Yellow :  1.  Squibb's  Pure 
Yellow,  Mr.  Cankrien ;  8.  Wells's  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Dobson  :  &  Superb  Yellow,  Mr.  Smithson  ; 
4.  Wells's  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Beecroft  Lilac :  1.  Purpurea  aUta,  Mr.  D.  Brown  j  3.  Royal  Lilac, 
Mr.WooIley  ;  S.  Queen  of  lioses,  and  4^  Royal  JJlac,  Mr.  Percy. 

Applet.  Baking:  Newtown  Pipj^in  (weighing  19  uz.),  Mrs. Williamson  of  Kirkella.  Eating: 
Ribston  Pippin,  Mr.  Jones.    {Hull,  Boekingham,  and  Lincolnshire  Gazette,  Oct  1.) 


SCOTLAND. 

CcUedonian  HortiaiUuml  Society, — -AiLg,  31.  A  considerable  number  of 
eompeiltors  appeared,  and  the  articles  in  general  were  of  the  flrst-rate  quality.  After  a  careful 
examination,  which  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  the  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Fruit.  Three  sorts  of  Peaches  (from  the  oiien  wall) :  New  Red  Maodalene,  Royal  George,  and 
Noblesse,  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Two  sorts  of 
Peaches  (flrbm  flued  walls) :  Oalande  and  Noblesse,  Mr.  George  Shiells,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Blantyre.  Erskine  House.  Two  sorts  of  Nectarines  (either  flrom  open  wall,  hot  wall, 
or  peach.housc) :  Elruge  and  Scarlet,  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lora 
Gray,  Kinfauns  Castle.  Two  sorts  of  Plums  (not  generally  cultivated) :  Caledonian  Plum  and 
Red  Diapr^e,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  John  Bonar,  Esq. ,  of  Ratho  Hous&  Three  sorts  of 
Summer  Pears  (Jargonelle,  late  Citron  des  Cannes,  and  White  Beurr^) :  Mr.  James  Stuart,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  of  Pinkie.  Largest  Bunch  of  Grapes  (of  any  variety^  with  the  name) ; 
Nice  Grape,  weighing  6  lbs.,  Mr.  G.  Shiells,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine 
House.  (The  Committee  having  experienced  considerable  difllculty  cm  this  article,  recommended 
that  a  second  prize  be  awarded  for  a  very  large  and  Ane  bunch  of  the  white  Lombardy  grape,  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  sardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart,  Garscube.)  Largest  tind 
highest-flavoured  bunch  of  any  of  the  Frontignac  Grapes,  Mr.  Archibald  Reid,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  Balcarires.  Largest  and  highest-flavoured  bunch  of  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr  John  Kinment,  gardener  to  Miss  Spcnce  Yeamen  of  Murie.  Best  Otaheite 
Pine-apple,  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  gardener  to  Colonel  Harvie,  Castle- Semple. 

Culinary  Vegetables.  Three  difibrent  kinds  of  Melons.  (Mel viUe,  Ispahan,  and  Ionian),  Mr.. 
William  Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roslin,  Dysart  House. 

The  Committee  on  home-made  wines  reported  that  several  kinds  had  been  produced,  of  excel, 
lent  quality,  and  that  the  medal  had  been  awarded  for  a  white  currant  wine,  made  by  Miss  Rus- 
sell,  SO.  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh. 

The  splendid  exhibition  of  f^uit,  comprising  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dishes,  was  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  examined  by  a  kreat  number  of  persons ;  and  among  others  by  several  of 
the  members  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  .France.  Mademoiselle  remarked,  that,  though  it  was  said 
the  sun  did  not  shine  in  Scotland,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  for  it  seemed  that  fruits  ripened 
there  without  its  rays.    {Scotsman,  Sept  3.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  Nov,  2.  The  following  were  among 
the  prizes :  —  To  David  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Westbum,  for  the  best  twelve  Apples,  Ribston  Pip. 

Eins,  very  fine.  Robert  Burnett,  gardener  to  George  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Springhill,  for  the  second 
est  twelve  Apples,  Downton  Pippins,  very  fine.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Colonel  Du£  for 
the  best  twelve  Pears,  Swan's  Egg,  very  fine.  John  Davidson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kennedy,  Dun- 
nottar  House,  for  the  second  best  twelve  Pears,  Autumn  Bergamot,  very  fine.  William  Fraser, 
nurseryman,  Ferryhill,  for  the  best  six  sorts  of  one^year  and  for  the  best  six  sorts  of  two- 
year.  Seedling  Forest  Trees.  Alexander  Diack,  nurseryman.  Mile-end,  for  the  best  Seedling 
Apple,  grown  by  himselC  An  Extra-Prize  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  of  Disblair,  for  twelve 
Walnuts :  the  tree  on  which  they  were  produced  was  planted  upwards  of  forty  years  atgo.  The 
Society's  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  James  Wright,  Westfield,  for  his  various  superior 
vegetables.  All  the  specimens  at  this  competition  were  of  very  superior  excellence,  and  the  Show 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visiters,  who  generally  expressed  that  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticul. 
tural  Society  had  done  more  good  than  any  other  association  formed  within  the  period  since  it 
was  instituted.    {Aberdeen  Journal,  Nov.  9.  1831.) 

AYRSHIRE 

The  Ayrdiire  Horticultural  Society  held  an  exhibition  of  floweris,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  at  Ayr,  on  the  8th  aind  9th  of 
September,  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Lillas  Oswald  of  Auchincruive.  From  an  ample  account 
given  of  this  exhibition  in  the  Aj/r  Advertiser  of  the  15th  of  September,  it  appears  tnat.  all  the 
first  gardens  in  the  county  contributed  on  the  occasion.  There  were  many  fine  exotics  in  pots, 
very  superior  pine-apples,  grapes,  and  figs ;  tomatoes,  ripened  without  a  wall,  from  Craigie  gar. 
dens ;  raisin  des  Carmes  grapes,  from  Culzean  Castle ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Flcus  el&stica, 
fh>m  Eglinton  Castle ;  two  very  large  red  cabbages,  weighing  about  2U  lbs.,  from  Blairquhan  gar. 
dens ;  some  fine  anemone  and  globe  flowered  georginas,  and  the  Ipom6psis  ^legans,  a  splendid 
North  American  hardy  biennial,  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  James  Smith  and  Son,  Ayr ;  a  dish 
of  fine  cinnamon  pears,  f^om  a  tree  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  old,  presented 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Ayr ;  three  of  the  largest  cockscombs  ever  exhibited  in  the  county ;  and  white 
cucumber  and  melonella  firom  Annick  Lodge.  In  all  there  were  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dishes  of  fruit  "  of  the  principal  and  most  esteemed  varieties  cultivated  in  Britain.'* 
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Among  the  agricultural  article*  exhibited  were,  large  mangold  wurtsel  and  bullook  yellow  tur- 
nip*, raised  from  bone  manure,  at  Fullarton,  by  Mr.  Aiton ;  and  large  Swedish  .turnips,  also 
raised  firom  bone  nuumre^  at  Hotmston ;  and  mangold  wurtsel,  Swedish  turnip,  and  a  very  large 
globe  turnip,  raised  by  Mr.  Tennant,  at  the  Shields  farm. 

The  exhibition  took  idace  in  the  County  Hall,  which  was  decorated  in  the  moat  tasteful  man- 
ner,  and  lighted  up  in  the  evenings,  a  band  of  music  attending.  Want  of  time  prevented  the 
practicability  of  a  formal  competition,  and  no  prises  were  of  course  awarded ;  but,  as  the  exhtbi  - 
tion  is  to  be  continued  annually,  the  arrangements  for  next  year  will  doubtless  be  more  mature. 
{Ayr  Advertiser^  Sept  17.) 

[Knowing  as  we  do  the  excellent  spirit  which  exists  among  the  gardeners  of  Ayrshire,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  these  exhibitions  will  be  continued  with  increased  splendour  and  usefulness, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  every  publicity  in  so  far  as  they  put  it  In  our  power,  by  com- 
plying with  our  wishes,  as  exi>ressed  iii  Vol  VII.  p.  6!d6i,  relative  to  the  names  of  the  species  or 
varieties  for  which  prizes  are  given.] 

EAST  LOTHIAN. 

East  Lothian  Horticultural  Society,  •'-' Sept.  6.      A  very  fine  Show  of  the  most 
choice  and  rare  fruits  and  flowers,  and  an  excellent  competition  for  the  following  premiums : 

Flomers.  Six  Double  Georginas,  Messrs.  Dods,  nurserymen,  Haddington.  Serond  Double 
Georginas,  Mr.  Pearson.    Two  best  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  Messrs.  Dods. 

Fruit.  Three  sorts  of  Peaches  (from  open  vrall) :  Montauban.  Early  Anne,  and  Red  Magda- 
lene, Mr.  Mathieson,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth.  Green  Gage  Plums,  Mr.  Arthur 
Calder,  gardener  to  George  Sligo.  Esq.,  of  SeaclifT.  Two  sorts  of  Summer  Pears  :  Jargonelle  and 
Summer  Auchan,  Mr.  Geor^  Fowler,  gardener  to  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of  Luflbess.  Largest 
bunch  of  Grapes :  White  Rauin,  Mr.  George  Brown,  eardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dun. 
bar  House.  Largest  and  highest.flavoured  bunch  of  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  Mr. 
Brown.  Largest;  and  highest-flavoured  bunch  of  Dlack  Hamburgh  Grape,  Mr.  Brown,  Six 
Moorpark  Apricots,  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  Lord  Ruthven,  Winton  House.  Melon :  1.  Black  Cock 
Melon,  Mr.  Alexander  Cunningham,  Haddington  ^  S.  Spanish  Melon,  Mr.  Matthieson.  Green- 
fleshed  Melon  :  Cephalonian  Melon,  Mr.  Brown.  Six  Nectarines  (of  any  sort):  Murray  Nectarines, 
Mr.  M*Intyre,  gardener  to  Mrit.  Houston  of  Clerkinglon.  Six  Peaches  (of  any  sort) :  Noblesse. 
Peaches,  Mr.  Brown.  Six  Figs:  Brown  Ischia,  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  the  Counters  of 
Hmietoun,  Ormistou  Hall. 

Besides  the  articles  sent  for  competition,  the  Society  was  particularly  gratified  with  a  collection 
of  various  sorts  of  grapes  and  stone  fruit,  sent  from  the  garden  of  their  president,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  and  from  Mr.  Balfour  of  Whittingham ;  and  also  by  a  superb  assortment  of  georginas, 
both  common  and  anemone  flowered,  from  Mr.  Handyside,  Fisherrow.    {Scotsman^  Sept.  YJ.) 
Dec*  7.   Prizes  were  awarded  as  under  :  — 

For  the  highest-flavoured  Seedling  Apple,  raised  by  the  exhlbiter,  to  Mr.  John  Ferme,  Had. 
dington.    For  the  greatest  variety  ot  Pears  rf  the  best  quality,  fit  for  the  dessert  at  .this  season 
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thirteen  sorts.  For  the  greatest  variety  of  Apples  of  the  best  quality,  fit  for  the  dessert  at  this 
season,  to  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dunbar  House,  for  his  Rambour 
d*Hiver.  Astracan,  Calville  Blanche,  Court  pendu  Gris,  Reinettc  Rouge,  Reinette  Blanche, 
Royal  d^Angleterre,  Pomme  de  Violette,  Pomme  de  Neige,  Baltimore  Pippin,  Paradise  Pippin, 
Goldqi  Pippin,  Crofton  Pippin,  Kentish  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Collector  Lorimer,  Downton  Pippin. 
Ribston  Pippin,  Princess  Noble,  Kerry  Pippin,  Kirk^s  Golden  Reinette,  Canada  Pippin,  Knigbt's 
Pearmain,  Woodstock  Pippin,  Sir  Walter  Blacket,  Lisbon  Pippin,  Reinette  Franche,  Reinette 
Roiige,  and  Reinette  Grise.  thirty  sorts. 

Mr.  Fowler  also  obtained  a  prise  for  the  three  best  Pears  of  any  variety,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr6 
d*  Aremberg,  and  Brown  Beurrg ;  and  Mr.  Brown  one  for  the  six  best  heads  of  Celeriac,  or  turnip^ 
rooted  celery.    A  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  Lord  Ruthven,  Winton  House 
for  the  best  six  beads  of  solid  celery.    (Edinbttrgh  Observer,  Dec.  13.  1831.) 

FORFARSHIRE. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Sodetym  —  Sept*  9.      Among  the  successful  competitors 
were  the  following :  — 

Several  Fruits,  tl^e  varieties  not  given,  and  also  for  second  Muscat  Grapes,  Seedling  Picotees,' 
and  Georginas,  Mr.  James  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Priory.  First  Muscat  Grapes,  second  Black 
Hamburgn  Grapes,  and  first  Muscadine  Grapes,  Mr.  John  Dick,  gardener,  Ballindean.  Seedling 
Apple,  and  Seedling  and  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  Mr.  John  Walker,  gardener,  Airlie 
Castla  Grcen.flesh  Melon,  Mr.  William  Brow,  gardener,  Meigle  House.  Green -flesh  Melon 
and  Georginas,  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  gardener,  Cortachy.    Seedling  Georginas,  Mr.  James  Kettle 

Sardener,  Glendoick.  Green  Gage  and-  White  Magnum  Plums,  Grixsly  Frontignac  Grapest 
vrian  Grapes,  variety  of  Grapes,  Jaraonelle  Pears,  and  Seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Thomas  Spal- 
ding, gardener,  Arthurstone.  Yellow  Gage  Plums,  Black  Hambuigh  Grapes,  Griszly  Frontignac 
Grapes,  White  Muscadine  Grapes^  Syrian  Grapes,  and  variety  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 

fardener,  Connaquhi&    White  Magnum  Plums,  Mr.  Thomas  Greig,  gardener,  Melville  House 
'otheringham  Plums,  Mr.  David  Bfitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Port  Jargonelle  Pears,  Mr.  Greig* 
Leven.    Seedling  Georgina,  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan.    Seedling  Carnations,  Mr' 
John  Hampton.    Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  Mr.  J.  Kellnck,  gardener,  Kirkcaldy. 
Mr.  Yeamen's  prise  for  mangold  wurtsel  was  gained  by  Mr.  David  Mitcnell,  Carolina  Port 
Some  flne  georginas  were  exhibited  from  the  Scouringburn  and  Lilylunk  nurseries :  a  fine 
variety  of  apples  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  garden,  Perth  Road }  some  beautiftil  apples  and  pears  from 
Glencarse ;  some  seedling  apples  ftx>m  Cleppington ;  and  a  large  beet,  weighing  7  lbs.,  from  Caro- 
lina Port    {Dundee  Courier,  Sept  13.) 

MID.  LOTHIAN. 

The  North  BrUain  Professional  Gardener* s  Society.  —  Editiburgh,  Sept,  14. 
The  greatest  number  of  competitors  appeared  for  the  pear  premiums,  all  of  them  exhibiting  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  jargonelle,  which  is  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful  this  season.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Watt,  gardener  to  Lady  Cnrnegie,  Dairy  House :  the  peaches 
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shown  were  also  very  fine  fhiit,  though  fewer  were  exhibited ;  but  there  were  nether  plums  nor. 
apricots  sent  in  competition. 

In  the  flower  department  the  show  of  georginas  was  the  finest  ever  exhibited  in  Edinburgh, 
both  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the  specimens  and  the  rareness  of  the  varieties.  A  most  exten. 
aive  and  splendid  collection  of  georginas  was  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Leith 
Walk  nurseries.  Two  plants  of  the  scarlet  cockscomb,  sent  from  Woodhouselee  garden,  also 
attracted  much  attention,  fh)m  the  uncommon  sixe  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  and  a 
basket  of  the  new  hybrid  alpine  white  strawberry,  sent  flrom  the  garden  of  Dysart  House,  had  its 
due  share  of  admiration,  as  showing  that  this  new  variety  of  the  plant  is  calculated  to  yield  that 
most  wholesome  fruit  in  abundance,  at  a  period  of  the  year  much  beyond  the  ordinary  strawberry 
season.    {Scotsman,  Sept.  17.) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling  Horticultural  Sociely,  —  Sept.  9.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  visiters,  and  in  the  flower  department  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  georginas;  the  numerous  rare  specimens  of  which  evinced  that  the  cultivation  of 
that  highly  omamoital  plant  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Stirling  and  its  vicinity.  The  varieties 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  not  being  given,  we  omit  the  names  of  those  wno  gained  prizes  ; 
but  among  the  many  well  assorted  collections  produced  in  addition  to  the  competition  parcels,  the 
following  are  noticed  as  the  most  prominent  and  attractive :  — 

From  Blairdrummond :  Stove  and  green-house  plants,  including  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
H&mea  glegans,  standing  upwards  of  7  ft  high.  From  Tullyailan  Castle :  Stove  and  green-bouse 
plants,  comprising  particularly  S(4endid  specimens,  correctly  named.  From  Keir  :  Seedling 
Double  Georginas,  universally  admired.  From  Buchanan  gardens :  superior  Figs,  Onions,  and 
Mangold  wurtse),  some  of  the  latter  roots  weighing  upwards  of  10  lbs.  From  Craigforth : 
C&cti,  Fruited  Yjgg  Plants,  and  Gourds  of  uncommon  sise.  From  Mr.  Christie,  Causewayhead  : 
a  N^rium  spl^ndens.  From  Boquhan  :  Squashes  and  Gourds,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for 
size,  having  weighed  56  lbs. :  and  there  u  little  doubt  that,  if  it  had  not  been  cut  so  eaiiy.  it 
would  have  added  considerably  more  to  its  weight.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it  was  ascertained  to 
have  grown,  for  seven  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  week.  This  gourd  was  of  a  globular  shape. 
From  Airthrey  Castle :  some  immense  Tomatoes  and  very  superior  Peaches.  From  Woodlands, 
near  Glasgow :  a  Netted  Melon,  weighing  15  lbs.  From  DolUr  Botanic  Gardens  :  a  bouquet  of 
named  Ericas,  &o.  From  Cadder  House  :  a  box  of  peculiarly  rich  Double  Georginas.  From 
Fowls :  a  basket  of  Fruit,  including  some  handsome  Cucumbers,  5  lbs.  each.  From  Callander 
Park :  Green-house  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  comprehending  six  new  varieties  of  Pentstemons ; 
four  beautiful  hybrid  varieties  of  Salpigldssis :  Passifl6ra  alkta ;  Cockscombs  ;  also  very  large  hot- 
house Peaches,  &c.  From  Mr.  Neilson,  Bucnlyvie :  a  plant  of  Cobbett's  Com  in  fUll  car.  From 
Ardoch  House:  Double  Scarlet  AlustArtium  and  F6cn8«a  micropii^lla.  From  Messrs.  Drum, 
mond's  nurseries:  Double  named  Georginas,  fifty  select  varieties,  chiefly  new  dwarfs;  a  Stirling 
Castle  Ap^Ie  Tree,  lately  raised  from  seed,  and  loaded  with  large  finely  formed  fruit ;  also  Pump, 
kins,  Vegeta!)le  Marrow,  Green-house  Plants,  &c.  From  Mr.  Kay,  Shiphaugh  :  a  Tree  or  Cow 
Cabbage,  5  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  in  circumference :  this  giant  succulent  being  stationed  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  adjoining  bowling-green,  and  surrounded  by  enormous  competing  savoys  and  Ger. 
man  greens,  formed  a  most  imposing  group.    {Stirlhig  Advertiser,  Sept.  9.) 

Dec.  9.  The  circular  of  articles  to  be  competed  for,  and  prizes  to  be  awarded, 
for  the  year  1832,  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  proves  this  Society  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  i^ate; 
and  of  the  competing  gardeners,  it  has  been  stated  to  us,  that,  though  the  prizes  are  small,  the 
^irit  displayed  in  contending  for  them  is  great  All  that  is  wanting  is  a  little  more  encourage- 
ment from  the  country^  gentlemen.  We  observe  that  a  prize  is  offered  to  apprentices  for  the  best 
plan  for  two  ranges  of  |meIon  pits.  This  is  good.  We  should  also  like  to  see  prizes  ofl^red  to 
apprentices  for  the  best  written  article  on  any  professional  subject  Gardeners  are  by  no  means 
aware  how  much  of  their  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  sort  of  letter  which  they  can  write  to 
a  gentleman,  when  the^  either  apply  for  a  situation,  or  answer  an  application  made  to  them.  We 
can  assure  them,  that^  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their  success  depends  entirely  on  the  sort  of  letter 
they  may  write.  Their  after  success  depends  on  their  conduct  and  professional  knowledge ;  but 
we  rci>eat,  that  their  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  conduct  and  knowledge  depends 
on  their  talent  in'  letter.writing.  We  wish  young  gardeners  were  as  fully  aware  of  this  fact  as  we 
are  ourselves.  They  would  then  give  their  best  hours  of  leisure  to  English  grammar.  We 
earnestly  recommend  to  them  what  Cobbett  has  said  on  this  subject  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Men, 
^  44.  &  45.  No  master,  worthy  of  respect  himself,  ever  treated  a  servant  disrespectfully  who 
could  write  well,  and  converse  sensibly. 


IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 

Belfast  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  6.  The  display  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  was  truly  grand,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  specimens,  and  in  the  greatest  variety, 
we  have  ever  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  that  this  Society, 
so  recently  established  as  to  be  yet  almost  in  its  infancy,  has  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  we  understand  it  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  room  was  decorated  in  the  most 
tasteful  and  elegant  manner  with  flowers,  evergreens,  &c  At  one  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
beautiful  flower.woven  arbour,  in  which  was  placed  a  chair  of  state  for  the  Marchioness  of  Do- 
aegall ;  and  at  the  opposite  end  was  the  orchestra,  occupied  by  the  Marquess  of  Donegairs  fine 
band. 

Prize  for  the  best  Georglna  (seedling,  firom  Irish  seed,  saved  in  1830),  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  gar- 
dener to  the  Marquess  of  Don^all,  at  Orraeau.  The  other  prizes,  not  mentioning  the  varieties, 
are  not  inserted,  (p.  62d) 
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Nov.  1. 1831. — The  following  medals  having  been  awarded  to  successful 
competitors  at  the  different  public  exhibitions  to  which  contributions  had 
been  invited  by  the  council,  the  list  was  read :  — 

The  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  James  Young,  for  his  exhibition  of  upwards 
of  400  sorts  of  roses,  on  June  21.  The  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph 
"Wells,  for  a  collection  of  Georginas  exhibited  on  Sept.  6.  The  Banksian 
medal  to  Mr.  C.  Brown,  for  Georginas  exhibited  on  Sept.  6.  The 
Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  John  Wells,  for  his  exhibition  of  Georginas  on 
Sept.  6.  The  Banksian  medal  to  Edmund  Tattersall,  Esq.,  for  Grapes 
exhibited  Sept.  20.  The  Banksian  medal  to  John  AUnutt,  Esq.,  for  Grapes 
exhibited  Sept.  20.  The  Banksian  medal  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  for 
Azaleas  exhibited  June  7.  Banksian  medals,  it  was  announced,  had  also 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  for  strawberries  exhibited  July  5. ;  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Eraser,  for  various  fruits,  and  particularly  for  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Gerger  melon,  exhibited  Sept.  6. ;  and  to  Mr.  James  Veitch,  for 
Georginas  exhibited  Oct.  18. 

Recul,  An  account  of  the  Black  Constantia  grape  j  by  the  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel.  An  account  of  the  Muscat  Eshcollata  grape;  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Money. 

Exhibited.  St.  Germain  pears,  from  Mr.  G.  Watson,  gardener  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  White  Corinth  grapes,  Alfriston  and  Reinette  de  Canada 
apples,  from  H.  Pownall,  Esq.  Beurre  Diel  pears,  golden  pippins,  green 
or  royal  nonpareils,  from  T.  Hunt,  Esq.  Specimens  of  the  Muscat  Eshcol- 
lata grape,  from  Mi.  D.  Money.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  from  Messrs.  KoUisson. 

AlsOy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  Terbena  chamaedrifolia, 
Stevia  purpurea,  Oaelestinasuffrutic6sa,Potenttlla  nepalensis;'  <S'alviapseudo- 
coccfnea,  Grahamjf,  splendens,  fulgens;  Fuchs/fl  virgata,micfophyIla;  Chry- 
santhemums, Parks's  small  yellow.  Early  blush,  Tasseled  yellow,  Old  purple. 
Buff  or  orange;  Georginas.  —  Fruit.  Pears :  Duchesse  d*Angouleme,  Na- 
poleon, Beurre  d' Aremberg,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Glout  morceau,  St.  Germain ; 
Doyenne  blanc.  Doyenne  gris ;  Gendeseim,  Crassane,  Beurre  diel,  Berga- 
motte  cadet.  Most  of  these  were  put  in  sand,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
ripening  them  sooner  than  those  left  on  the  |open  shelves.  This  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  temperature  of  the  sand  at  that  early  period  being 
warmer,  and  still  retaining  the  summer  heat  better  than  the  external  air. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  sand  once  becomes  thoroughly  cooled  in 
winter;  and,  by  its  steadily  remaining  so,  the  fruit  then  keeps  longer. — 
Eighteen  sorts  of  apples  from  Mr.  John  Whiting,  Weobley,  Herefordshire ; 
those  named  the  Kmg  of  the  pippins,  but  called  in  that  place  the  Orange 
pippin,  were  very  fine  specimens. 

Nov.  15.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Result  of  some  Experiments  upon 
the  Growth  of  Potatoes,  tried  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society  in  the  year 
1831 ;  by  J.  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c..  Assistant  Secretary. 

Exhibited.  Fruit  of  the  Service  tree,  from  Sir  Henry  Willock.  Specimens 
of  ^""rbutus  CTnedo,  with  fruit  in  different  stages  and  blossoms,  from 
Edmund  Storr  Haswell,  Esq.  The  Antigua  queen  pine-apple,  fi-om  Mr. 
G.Mills. 

AlsOy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  Chrysanthemums:  Small 
yellow,  Park's  small  yellow.  Two-coloured  red,  Tasseled  yellow.  Buff  or 
orange.  Rose  or  pink.  Pale  buff,  Spanish  brown.  Golden  yellow.  Golden 
lotus-flowered.  Old  purple.  A/alva  purpurata,  Alstroem^fflf  acutifolia. — 
Vegetables.  Kohl  Rabi :  Transparent  or  glass  (purple),  do.  (green),  Lou- 
don's Kale,  Artichoke-leaved  (purple),  do.  (green).  —  Fruit.  Pears: 
Chaumontel,  Napoleon,  Gendeseim,  Doyenne  gris,  Bezi  de  Montigny, 
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Messirc  Jean,  Dudteste  dTAngouIeme,  PasAe-Colmar,  From  T.  Hunt, 
Esq. :  Beurre  ctiel  pear,  fibnt's  royal  nonpareil  apple,  Golden  pippin  apple. 
From  T.  A.  Kmgbty  Esq. :  Seedling  pear.  No.  2.  (from  a  wall  and  from  a 
standard).  From  Harry  Dobree,  Esq  :  Seedling  swan's  egg  near;  scarcely  so 
good  a*  the  swan's  egg.  Chile  Peppers:  Yellow  tree  capsiemn,  Red  Chile, 
Small  red  Chile,  Tree  capsicum,  Piment  longue  petit  tardif,  Lon^  Chile,  from 
the  East  Indies,  Long  Chile,  Long  red  Chile,  Black  Chile,  Piment  violet, 
liufian  small  red,  Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicums :  Long  small  yellow.  Long 
yellow.  Woolly-leaved ;  Piment  long  petit  a  feullle  etroite,  do.  comu,  do. 
cafe ;  C&psicum  4nnuum,  Large  long  yellow.  Bell  pepper,  Piment  gros  long 
about,  do.  de  pimentos,  do.  ordinaire.  Capsicum  paprika.  Short  red,  Piment 
cerise,  do.  de  pimentos,  do.  carre  doux,  do.  gros  long  about,  do.  cerise  petit ; 
Tall  cherry  red.  Small  cherry  yellow.  Upright  yellow.  Unnamed,  Boston 
pepper.  Oval  yellow.  Small  yellow.  Cerise  gros,  American  bonnet  pepper, 
Ked  tomato, 

Dec,  6.  —  Jiead,  A  Report  from  the  Gai*den  of  the  Society  upon  the 
Propagation  of  Cabbages  by  Slips;  b^  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  a:c..  As- 
sistant Secretarv.  The  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cul- 
tivated  in  the  Society's  Garden  having  issued  from  the  press,  it  was 
announced  as  being  ready  for  delitrery  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  at 
the  price  of  5*.  per  copy. 

Exhibited,  Very  fine  two-coloured,  incurved,  and  brown  purple  chrys- 
anthemums, from  William  Wells,  Esq.  A  remarkably  well-blown  plant  of 
the  double  yellow  Indian  chrysanthemum^  from  L.  Weltje,  Esq;  A  potiron 
jaune  [large  yellow  mammoth  gourd],  weighing  153  lbs.,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Wise,  Offchurch,  near  Leamington ;  presented  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter. This  was  one  of  a  crop  weighing  altogether  555  lbs.  fi*om  the  same 
vine.  Forbidden  fruit,  from  the  West  indies,  presented  by  H.  M.  Dyer, 
Esq.    A  pear,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  [?],  weignin^  3  lbs.  2  oz.,  from  the 

farden  of  Mrs.  Chambers  of  Feversham,  communicated  by  J.  R.  Neame, 
^sq.  Newtown  pippins,  from  the  garden  of  William  Haldimand,  Esq. : 
these,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  Fall  pippin.  Seedling  pears  and 
seedling  potatoes,  from  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  Snelstone  Hall,  near  Ash 
bourne. 

Frovi  the  Societi/'s  Garden,  Flowers.  Chrysanthemums :  Park's  small 
yellow,  Semidouble  quilled  white,  Tasseled  white.  Pale  buff.  Pale  pink. 
Changeable  white,  Tasseled  yellow.  Two-coloured  red.  Golden  lotus- 
flowered.  —  Fruit.  Pears :  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Passe^Colmar,  Crassane,- 
Glbux  morceau.  Napoleon,  Gendeseim,  Chaumontel,  Josephine,  Beurre 
diel,  Bergamotte  cadet,  Saint  Germain,  Easter  beurre.  Seedling  Chau- 
montel pear  and  Swan's  egg  do.,  from  H.  Dobree,  Esq.  Duchesse  d' Angou- 
leme  pear,  Bdzi  de  la  Motte  do.,  and  Poire  de  Naples,  from  M.  Langelier. 

Dec,  20.  —  Read,  A  Paper  on  the  beneficial  Effects  of  the  accumulation 
of  Sap  in  Annual  Plants;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S. &c..  President.     . 

Exhibited,  Chrysanthemums,  Camellias,  and  a  flower  of  Bdnksta  ae^mula, 
from  William  Wells,  Esq.  Among  the  Camellias  were  some  fine  flowers  of 
the  Greville  red.  Nine  sorts  of  Camellias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Genuine 
Newtown  pfppins,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Chinese  pruning-knife  from  John 
Reeves,  Esq.  Two  baskets  of  very  fine  Camellias,  firom  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 
Double  Indian  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  and  do.  white,  from  Mr.  James 
Young. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers.  Double  white  Indian 
Chrysanthemum;  Chimonanthus  fragrans  var. grandifl6rus.  — Fruit.  Pears : 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Dowler's  seedling,  Nelis  d'Hiver, 
Glout  morceau,  Beurre  diel,  Easter  beurr6,  Passe-Colmar. 

Jan,  3.  —  Read,  An  account  of  the  Horsforth  seedling  Vine ;  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Appleby. 

Exhibited.  Horsforth  seedline  Grapes,  fi-om  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby.- 
A  seedling  Pine-apple,  from  Mr.  D.  Money.    Some  flowers,  and  tne  fol- 
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iowing  kinds  of  Cameilitf,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhail ; 
Cbandierf,  althaeiflora  (two  plants),  concinna,  Gray's  R(xa&  mundi.  Press's 
single  white.  Press's  striped,  and  Aitont. 

'  Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Societt/.  Fruit-  Pears :  Bon  Chretien 
Turc,  Passe-Colraar,  Glout  morceau,  Bezi  Vaet,  Colmar  Josephine,  Easter 
Beurre.  —  Flowers  :  Chimonanthus  fragrans  var.  grandiflorus. 
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The  Cabbage  TriU. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Red 

Plants,  or  Coleworts 

Savoys 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  I  sieve 
German  Greens,  or  Kale 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green  -     . 

Purple 

legumes. 

Kidneybeans,  .forced,    per 
hundred 

Tuber*  and  Roots. 

r  per  ton 
Pototoes       -      -Jpcrcwt 
c  per  bush. 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
jMXisalem  C  per  half  sieve 
Artichokes  (  per  dozen    - 
Tnmips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 

Old       -  -       - 

Horn 
Parsneps,  per  doten 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes: 

i>..^Cper  dozen  hands  (24 

^^l    to  30  each)       - 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

c^-«.»K  ("per  sieve 
Sjunach  J^^b^f,ig^g., 

Sorrel,  per  h  alf  sieve 

The  Onion  tribe. 

Onions,  Old,  per  bushel  - 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Ciboules),  p.  bunc 
Leeks,  pea*  dozen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound       -    • 
Shallots;  per  pound    .    - 

Jgparaginotu  Plants, 
Salads,  ^e. 

AMHttagus,  per  hundred : 

Larae        ... 

Middling 

Small       .... 
Seakale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos 

Cabbage 
Endive,  per  score;  - 
Celerv,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches    ... 


From 
£  s.  d. 

1 

ro 

s.  d. 

0    2 
0    2 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 

6 
0 
6 
0 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4  0 
3    () 

1  p 

1  9 
0    0 

0    1 
0    1 
0    1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2  6 
1  6 
1     6 

0    3 

0 

0 

4    0 

3    0 
0    3 
0    1 
0    2 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
3 
3 
2 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  0 
5  0 
2  6 
2  6 
2    3 

1  6 
0  6 
0    3 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    2 

4 
6 
9 
9 
9 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    6 

0  8 

1  0 

1  3 

2  0 
1  3 
1  3 
5    0 

0    1 

0 

0 

1    6 

0    1 
0    0 
0    1 

6 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 

0    4    6 
0    3    0 
0    0    2 
0    1    3 
0    0    9 
0    0  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5  0 
5    0 

0  3 

1  6 

0  0 

1  0 

0    6 
0    2 
0    1 
0    1 

0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9  0 
3    6 

2  0 

3  0 

0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

3 
0 
6 

4 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 

0  6 
2    6 

1  6 
0    3 

0    0 

4 

0 

0    6 

Pot  and  Sweet  lUrbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sa^e,  |>er  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  dried,  per  doz.  bunc. 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  doz. 

bunches  .       .     . 

Marjoram,  per  doz.  bunches 
Savory,  per  doz.  bunches 
Basil,  dried,  per  doz.  bnn. 
Rosemary,  Green,  per  dozen 

buuches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches        ... 
Tansy,    dried,    per    dozen 

bunches  -       .     . 

Mint,  forced,  per  bunch  . 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts, 

Pickling,  4'C. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert^  per  bushel : 

Nonpareilff 

Reinette  grise 
Apples,  Baking,  per  bushel 

American 

French 

Royals  ... 

Pearmains       .       .    - 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve 

Colmar,  per  dozen 

St.  Germain 

Bon  Chretien 

Chaumontel 
Baking,  per  half  sieve  : 

Eudet  St.  Gtermain, 
dozen 

Cadillac 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cranberries,  pier  gallon   . 
Walnuts,  dried,  per  bushel 
CheatnutSyFrentm,  per  peck 
Pine.apple8.  per  pound    . 
Grapes,     Hot-house,    per 

pound  ... 

Cucumbers,  firame,  p.  brace 

Bitter,  per  hundred     . 

Lemons     {  J^J  JSnTred  ' 
Pomegranates,  per  dozen 
Nuts,  per  peck : 
_  Spanish  ... 

Barcelona .-    .       .     . 

Hiccory       ... 


per 


0  7 
0  3 
0  16 
0  3 
0    5 


From 

Ter 

£   s,  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

0    1    6 

0    2 

6 

0    10 

0    0 

0 

0    2    6 

0    0 

0 

0    2.6 

0    0 

0 

0    1    6 

0    0 

0 

0    2    6 

0    0 

0 

0    1    0 

0    0 

0 

0    3    0 

0    0 

0 

0    1    6 

0    0 

0 

0    4    0 

0    0 

^ 

0    2    0 

0    0 

0 

0    1    0 

0  a 

0 

0    0    6 

0    1 

0 

0   2   0 


0    0  9 

0  12  0 

0    5  0 

0  14  0 


2  0    0 

1  4,    0 

0  6    0 

1  10    0 
0  6 
0  8 

0  8    0 

1  10  0 
0  8  0 
0  6 
0  4 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0    6    0 


0    6    0 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  8  0 
0  10  0 
0    0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

4 


0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0    5    0 


0    2    6 


0  1  6 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


2  10  0 

1  10  0 
0  7  0 
0  0  0 
0  8  0 
0  0  (» 
0  10  0 

2  0  0 
0  W  0 

0  ir  0 

0    6  0 

0    8  0 


0  9 
0  3 
0  0 
0  4 
0  0 
0  10 
0    8 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
0  0 
0  2 
0  16 
0  12 
0  2  0 
0  14  0 
0    6    0 


0  0  0 
0  7  0 
0    0    0 
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Observations,  —  Up  to  the  present  period  we  have  had  so  little  frost  as 
to  occasion  no  interruption  to  the  full  and  regular  supply  of  the  market 
with  every  article  in  its  usual  season,  and  very  little  change  in  price  has 
taken  place.  On  the  whole,  a  good,  but  not  a  large,  supply  has  come  to 
hand,  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 

The  same  depression  which  has  so  much  affected  business  genially  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  prices  in  our  market.  Additional  effect  has  been 
produced,  and  continues  to  prevail,  respecting  salads  and  other  raw  vege- 
tables, as  tending  to  dispose  to  cholera,  &c. ;  but  as  the  apprehension  is 
decreasing,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  usual  demand  may  exist  as  the 
spring  approaches,  otherwise  the  most  serious  loss  to  the  cultivators  will 
ensue. 

Broccolies,  of  many  varieties,  and  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  furnished 
in  large  quantities,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Brussels  sprouts  are 
getting  generally  into  use,  and  are  sought  after :  in  a  few  years  they  will,  I 
have  little  doubt,  supersede  the  coarser  but  more  prevalent  varieties  of 
borecoles  and  German  greens.  Coleworts  have  been  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  good  supply,  not  having  as  yet  been  affected  by  frost.  Savoys  have 
been  plentiful  and  good,  at  a  moderate  price.  The  larger  variety  of  cabbage, 
called  drumhead,  or,  vulgarly,  cow  or  cattle  cabbage,  has  been  occasion- 
ally brought,  and  met  with  ready  sale,  not  from  any  scarcity  of  other  sorts, 
but^  from  having  been  persevered  in,  the  public  are  better  acquainted  with 
its  good  qualities.  Onions  have  maintained  a  uniform  price  throughout 
the  season  :  the  supply  ample,  but  not  abundant.  Turnips  are  of  excellent 
(quality,  and  moderate  in  price,  with  a  steady  and  as  yet  a  regular  supply  ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  frost  setting  in  at  present,  no  doubt 
the  supply  will  continue  good  throughout  the  winter.  Carrots  have  been 
plentiful  and  good ;  and,  from  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Altringham 
variety,  with  an  extensive  growth  of  the  long  orange  or  Surrey  carrots, 
a  large  supply  is  constantly  kept  up.  By  the  means  of  the  short  orange 
and  the  early  horn,  carrots  are  to  be  found  in  our  markets  in  good  con- 
dition throughout  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  supply,  fair  prices  have 
been  obtained.  All  other  vegetables  have  been  furnished  liberally,  but  I 
fear  the  prices  are  not  such  as  to  afford  encouragement  to  the  growers,  who 
are  materially  affected  by  the  total  failure  of  their  winter  fruit  crops  in  the 
last  season. 

Despite  of  the  very  general,  in  many  places  total,  failure  of  the  apple 
crop  last  season,  we  have  had  an  ample  supply  from  the  Continent  at  very 
moderate  prices.  Some  of  the  better  varieties,  which  are  scarce,  are  dear ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  goods,  which  are  alone  calculated  to  meet  an 
e^ensive  demand,  the  duty  and  charges  of  import  must  operate  very 
seriously  on  the  profits  accruing  to  the  importers.  Some  few  American 
apples  have  also  been  imported;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the 
vessels  getting  into  the  river,  they  seldom  reach  us  in  good  condition.  The 
favourite  variety,  the  Newtown  pippin,  is  almost  the  only  one  which  will 
bear  the  temperature  of  the  voyage  for  four  or  six  weeks,  which  is  usually 
the  time  occupied.  The  better  varieties  of  pears,  which  are  seldom  plenti- 
ful, have  this  season  (with  all  other  sorts)  been  scarce  and  dear.  But  few 
of  the  newer  French  sorts  are  as  yet  in  such  general  culture  in  the  gardens 
as  to  supply  the  market ;  and  few  of  them  will,  I  think,  be  equal  in  flavour 
to  our  old  established  favourites.  [This  opinion  of  our  correspondent  is 
at  variance  with  that  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendant  of  the  fruit 
department  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and  with  our  own.]  — 
G.  C.    Jan.  17. 1832. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     General  Results  of  a    Gardening  Tour^  during  July^ 
August^  and  part  of  September ^  in  the  Year  1831,  ^o»t  Dum^ 
Jriesy  by  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr^  and  Greenock^  to  Paisley,     By  the 
Conductor*   .  ... 

.  ■  {Continued from  p.  5.) 

In  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  portion  of  our  tour,  we 
strongly  recommended  to  young  gardeners  to  prepare  them* 
selves  for  filling  the  situation,  not  only  of  a  head  gardener,  but 
also  that  of  a  general  manager  on  a  gentleman's  estate.  We 
see  every  day  more  and  more  occasion  for  giving  this  advice ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  it  followed,  up  by  two  very  intelli- 
gent correspondents  in  the  present  Number,  (p.  1 34.  and 
p.  137.).  Mere  gardening,  whether  as  a  commercial  pursuit 
by  nurserymen  and  florists,  or  as  a  personal  and  professional 
service,  never  was,  at  any  time  within  our  recollection,  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  it  is  at  present  Nurserymen  are  becoming 
bankrupts  all  over  the  countiy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them,  whose  names  are  not  gazetted,  have  been 
obliged  to  compound  with  their  creditors.  So  many  master 
gardeners  out  of  place,  and  journeymen  in  want  of  employ- 
ment, we  have  never  before  seen  about  London  :  in  the  nur- 
series, which  formerly  used  to  be  a  sort  of  asylum  for  them, 
they  cannot  now  find  employment' even  at  125.  a  week.  That 
thisstate  of  depression  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  that 
at  no  distant  period,  is  to  be  expected,  because  action  and  reac- 
tion are  always  reciprocal ;  but  that  either  the  nursery  busi- 
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ness,  or  the  profession  of  a  gentleman's  gardener,  will  ever 
be  again  what  it  has  been,  appears  to  us  clearly  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  nurserymen,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  best  methods  of  propagation  is  now  so  gene- 
rally difflised,  aiid  thereby  rendered  so  easy,  that  every 
gentleman's  gardener,  having  once  obtained  a  new  plant, 
propagates  it  for  himself,  his  neiglibours,  and  his  master's 
friends.  This  reduces  the  business  of  the  nurseryman,  as  far 
as  new  plants  are  concerned,  to  the  profits  which  he  may 
make  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the  new  plant 
is  come  into  his  possession.  Let  a  new  plant  once  find  its 
way  into  twenty  or  thirty  private  collections,  and  unless  it  is 
one  of  extraordinary  popularity,  such  as  the  pelargonium, 
the  camellia,  and  a  few  others,  the  nurseryman  may  discard  it 
for  ever  from  his  stock.  For  fruit  trees  there  will  always  be 
a  demand ;  because,  as  long  as  houses  are  built  or  repaired, 
gardens  will  continue  to  be  made  or  altered :  but  the  propa- 
gation of  fruit  trees  is  now  become  so  general,  that  it  affords 
very  little  profit,  except  to  nurserymen  in  the  country,  who 
pay  low  rents  for  their  land.  The  rage  for  forest  planting, 
which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  when  corn  and  timber  were 
at  war  prices,  and  gentlemen  consequently  full  of  money,  has 
subsided ;  and  hence  the  millions  of  seedling  lurches,  and  of 
Scotch  pines,  which  are  raised  in  the  nurseries  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  Perth,  and  at  Kilmarnock,  are  either  burned  on  the 
spot,  or  sold  at  little  more  than  sixpence  a  thousand.  Well 
dried,  and  made  into  small  bundles,  these  seedlings  would 
bring  more  money  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
fites.  In  short,  capital  employed  in  the  nursery  business 
returns  at  present  perhaps  less  than  capital  employed  in  anv 
other  trade.  It  once  i^eturned  more,  but  the  reason  why  it 
did  so  no  longer  exists ;  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  by 
the  nurserymen  in  the  article  of  skilful  propagation  of  plants. 
That  monopoly  is  now  gone  for  ever,  as  other  monopolies 
have  gone,  and  as  all  will  go. 

The  profession  of  a  gentleman's  gardener  will  never  be 
what  it  has  been,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  his  employer  is 
no  longer,  and  never  will  be  again,  what  he  orice  was. 

The  higher  classes,  feeling  themselves  obliged  to  retrench, 
"though  they  will  never  be  able  to  do  without  gardeners,  will 
yet  learn  to  dispense  with  those  departments  of  the  profession 
which  are  more  especially  luxuries  ;  and  the  gardener  will  be 
required  to  extend  his  management  to  the  woods,  or  to  the 
farm,  or  to  both.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  while  acting  in 
the  united  capacity  of  gardener  and  bailiff,  find  it  requisite  to 
'possess  more  botanical  knowledge  than  he  does  at  present; 
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because,  as  the  higher  classes  get  poorer,  they  will  live  more 
upon  their  own  estates,  and  enter  more  and  more  into  co^ntrj 
pursuits^  They  will  give  up  forcing  various  sorts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  so  as  to  have  them  ripe  at  unnatural  seasons,  when 
their  only  value  consists  in  the  difficulty  and  expense  attending 
their  attainment;  but  every  country  seat  will  have  its  arbore- 
tum, and  herbaceous  ground,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  the 
number  of  representative  systems  of  hardy  plants.  As  the 
attention  of  landed  proprietors,  and  particularly  that  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  will  be  now  more  exclusively  directed  to 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history,  they  will  ob? 
viously  require  from  their  gardeners  more  knowledge  in  these 
sciences.  That  they  will  find  persons  possessing  this  know- 
ledge, and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  from  them  a  more  varied 
and  more  extended  description  of  service,  we  have  not  a 
doubt;  because  the  situation  of  head  gardener,  or  general 
manager  of  an  estate,  is  too  comfortable  a  one  not  to  produce 
abundance  of  candidates,  with  whatever  degree  of  skill  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand.  In  respect  to  wages,  though 
these  may  be  nominally  smaller  than  at  present,  Uiey  will 
always  be  such  as  to  command  at  least  as  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  as  gardeners  now  enjoy ;  most 
probably  more. 

Our  object,  in  making  these  remarks,  is  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  gardeners  for  the  comparatively  new  state  of  things  which 
they  will  find  gradually  coming  upon  them.  The  young  and 
scientific  have  nothing  to  fear ;  every  year  their  value  will  be 
better  and  better  understood :  but  the  young,  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  the  grown-up  gardener,  who  belongs 
to  what  may  be  called  the  old  school,  may  henceforth  both 
lay  their  account  with  falling  rather  than  rising  in  the  world. 

We  have  always  strongly  recommended  to  gardeners,  whe- 
ther informed  or  uninformed,  to  emigrate  to  America  or 
Australia,  rather  than  remain  in  this  country ;  but  we  more 
especially  recommend  this  measure  to  the  last  class.  If  they 
can  only  raise  as  much  money  as  will  pay  their  passage  to 
New  York  (5/.  per  head,  the  party  providing  food  and 
clothes),  or  to  Sydney  (30/<  per  head,  including  food  on 
the  voyage),  they  will  be  certain  of  finding  employnaent, 
as  common  labourers,  at  from  ^s,  to  5s*  a  day  in  both  these 
parts  of  the  world ;  while  the  price  of  excellent  food  and 
lodging  does  not  exceed  a  shilling  a  day  in  either.  After 
working  a  few  years,  as  much  may  be  saved  as  will  enable  the 
party  to  retire  to  the  back  woods  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  bush  of  New  Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  to 
purchase  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres.     Let  no  gardener*  how* 
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evei^f^  emigrating  to  either  America  or  Australia,  reckon  on 
being  employed  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  common 
labourer ;  and  let  him  make  up  his  mind,  in  the  former  coun- 
try at  least,  to  work  much  harder  than  he  has  ever  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  Britain,  and  to  meet  with  fellow-labourers 
who  will  generally  be  found  his  superiors  in  every  description 
of  knowledge  except  that  of  gardening.  —  But  we  are  forget- 
ting the  title  to  this  article. 

In  our  last  (p.  5.)  we  concluded  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  gentlemen's  seats  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  we 
shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  their  details. 

771^  Fences  in  the  Parks  and  Pleasure-Grounds  of  the  West 
qf  Scotland  are  in  many  cases  very  offensive  to  the  eye,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  from  having  been  treated  as 
pbjects  to  be  looked  at,  rather  than  as  temporary  barriers ;  in 
short,  from  being  considered  as  the  end,  instead  of  being  only 
the  means.  We  do  not  speak  of  permanent  fences,  such  as 
the  outer^  boundaries  of  parks,  but  of  those  formed  round 
youpg  plantations  in  their  interior,  to  protect  the  trees  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  no  longer  in  danger  from  cattle.  The 
fence  is,  in  all  such  cases,  obviously  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  should  never,  therefore,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having 
had  much  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  It  should  not  be  of 
a  kind  very  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  or  even  seemingly  very 
impenetrable  as  a  barrier,  or  of  a  very  durable  material. 
There  are  other  principles  which  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  of  fences,  such  as  their  outline,  and  the 
influence  upon  die  fence  of  the  manner  of  treating  the  trees 
^closed  by  it. 

-  The  two  prevailing  fences  in  the  district»in  question  are  the 
hawthorn  hedge  and  the  stone  wall;  both  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  employed  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  as  pre- 
senting all  the  opposite  qualities  to  those  which  are  desirable 
in  a  temporary  fence.  The  thorn  hedge,  when  left  to  itself, 
grows  too  large,  and  when  carefully  clipped,  as  it  most  com- 
monly is,  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  care  and  labour  not  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  temporary  purpose.  Bad  as  the 
stone  wall  is,  it  is,  however,  when  built  of  loose  stones,  with- 
put  mortar,  not  so  offensive  as  the  clipped  hedge ;  because  it 
is  neither  so  large,  nor  so  lumpish  in  form,  nor  so  monotonous 
in  colour.  Still,  both  these  fences  are  utterly  inadmissible,  in 
our  opinion,  as  temporary  enclosures  in  a  park ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  occasion  to  resort  to  them,  now  that,  the  thinnings  of 
plantations  may  be  had  all  over  the  west  of  Scotland  at  a  very 
Iqw  prioe.  These  thinnings,  or  small  fir  trees,  cut  in  lengths 
of  5  or  6  fl.>  inserted  in  the  ground  with  their  bark  on,  and^ 
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connected  together  by  a  rail,  also  with  the  bark  on,  withia 
a  foot  or  18  in.  of  the  top,  form  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
temporary  barriers,  and  one  which  can  only  be  surpassed  by 
hurdles,  or  by  a  light  iron  fence. 

But  the  evils  of  hedges  or  walls,  as  temporary  fences,  in  the 
district  alluded  to,  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  manner  of 
managing  the  trees  within,  and  by  the  outline  or  ground  plan 
of  the  plantation.  The  outline  is  not  sufficiently  varied  of 
itself,  and  the  clump  or  mass  is  most  frequently  isolated,  and 
unconnected  with  any  thing  else.  The  outline  of  the  belt  is 
generally  not  less  formal  than  that  of  the  clumps ;  and  what 
we  particularly  object  to  in  both  is,  that  they  are  crowded 
with  trees,  so  as  to  present  one  lumpish  opaque  mass  of  foliage, 
without  any  appearance  of  trunks  or  branches.  The  trees 
enclosed  ought  not  only  to  be  thinned  every  year  from  the 
time  of  planting,  as  they  advance  in  size,  but  those  left  ought 
to  stand  in  groups,  leaving  large  blank  spaces  within  the  fence, 
covered  only  with  grass,  or  with  furze,  ferns,  or  such  like  low 
growths.  This  would  lessen  the  deformity  of  clumps,  or  belts, 
with  formal  outlines,  whether  of  hedges  or  walls ;  but  with 
suitably  varied  outlines  much  less  trouble  would  be  necessary 
in  breaking  the  masses  into  groups,  and  none,  or  very  few, 
naked  spaces  need  be  left  within  the  enclosure.  Fences  of 
pales,  laid  out  in  irregular  lines,  with  the  trees  within  grouped, 
but  not  crowded,  the  trees  retiring  from  the  fence  when  recesses 
occur  in  its  line,  and  boldly  advancing  to  it  when  the  line 
stands  forward,  the  trees  every  where  so  thin  as  to  show  their 
trunks,  arms,  and  branches,  will  never  produce  a  disagreeable 
effect ;  on .  the  contrary,  the  apparent  cooperation  of  purpose 
between  the  fence  and  the  trees  will  be  felt  as  a  species  of 
positive  beauty.  Judging  from  what  is  almost  every  where 
met  with  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  however,  there  is  very  little 
feeling  for  any  kind  of  beauty  connected  with  park  scenery. 
We  ought  to  except  Munches,  Closeburn,  and  perhaps  some 
parts  of  St.  Mary's  Isle :  but  who  could  tolerate  the^hedged 
clumps,  and  lumpish  unconnected  masses  of  thick  heavy  plant- 
ation, in  the  otherwise  fine  park  at  Cally  ?  What  has  been 
done  at  Munches  evinces  the  greatest  judgment;  and,  indeed, 
we  met  no  man  in  Scotland  sq  entirely  of  our  own  mind,  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  thB-Reverepd  Mji>  C^uthers  of  Dalbeattie^ 
by  whose  assistance  Munches  was  laid  out. 

If  the  same  money  which  has  been  spent  in  planting  hedges, 
and  clipping  them  afterwards,  had  been  laid  out  in  trenching 
the  ground  previously  to  its  being  planted,  and  in  thinning 
out  the  trees  in  due  time ;  instead  of  clumps  and  belts  of  the 
most  offensive  formality,  in  many  cases  so  crowded  with  trees 
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f^i  to  be  ajike  devoid  of  beauty  and  utility,  as  at  Culzean  Castle, 
for  example,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  open,  airy 
gipi^ps  of  large  trees,  without  fences,  in  the  interior  of  parks ; 
and  round  them  marginal  woods  of  trees,  twice  the  size  they 
now  are. 

(7b  be  continued,^ 


Aftt.  II.    Remarks  on  the  depressed  State  of  the  Nursery  and  Gat' 
dening  Professions,  more  especially  in  Scotland.     By  J.  G. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  nurserymen  have  increased 
with  a  rapidity  never  before  equalled.  Even  in  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  Scotland,  where  only  the  shadow  of  a  living 
presented  itself,  nurseries  have  been  established;  and  they  are 
actually  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  land.  They 
lire,  however,  at  present,  very  badly  encouraged.  Of  the 
many  millions  of  seedlings  raised  annually,  very  few  are 
transplanted  to  permanent  situations ;  and  this  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  when  we  look  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
see  how  much  might  be  effected  by  planting.  There  are,  in 
Scbtland,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  well  adapted  for 
growing  any  species  of  hard  wood  lying  idle ;  and  there  are 
many  places  that  might  be  particularly  pointed  out,  which, 
if  planted,  would  not  only  beautify  but  enrich  the  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  district,  possessing  such  a  limited  degree 
of  commerce,  in  which  nurserymen  are  so  thickly  situated, 
as  in  that  line  of  country  which  embraces  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  and  Elgin.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  trade 
ih  this  i^uarter  was  profitable,  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
A  few;  but  no  sooner  had  the  number  of  nurserymen  in- 
creased, than  the  prosperity  of  the  profession  began  to  wane. 
Year  after  year  they  have  been  anticipating  a  favourable 
change;  but,  instead  of  any  occurring,  during  the  last  ten  years 
particularly,  their  business  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  till 
it  i^  now  reduced  to  a  degree  never  tefore  known.  It  might 
be  thought  that  nurserymen  must  prosper  as  long  as  the 
country  in  which  they  Reside  presents  ample  room  for  the 
operation  of  the  planter ;  but  the  present  state  of  tfiings 
shows  that  their  increase  has  not  been  attended  by  a  corre- 
i^onding  quantity  of  waste  land  being  planted,  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  the  profession  may  alnlost  cease  to  exist,  though 
the  half  of  the  country  remains  wild  and  bare. 

The  causes  of  this  depression  are  manifold:  nurserymen,  as 
Ihave^aid,  havebecome  ihore  numerous,  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  traffic ;  the  times  generally  are  in  a  state  which 
forbids  landh6]dei*s  to  invest  much  capital  in  planting;  and 
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those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  do  continue  to  improve 
their  grounds  in  this  manner,  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  plan  of  forming  nurseries  for  themselves.  This  last  cause 
affects  nurserymen  most;  and,  if  upheld,  will  ere  long  render 
them  useless*  To  remedy  this,  it  is  only  necessarv,  I  think, 
that  proprietors  should  keep  a  minute  account  of  the  expense 
of  their  nurseries :  for  I  am  persuaded  such  departments  are 
kept  up  at  a  considerable  loss ;  and  the  reason  why  this  prac- 
tice has  not  been  discontinued  is,  because  no  correct  notice 
is  taken  of  the  expenditure.  They  imagine,  that,  since  tbey 
pay  no  rent,  their  gai'deners  or  foresters  can  rear  plants 
cheaper  than  they  can  purchase  them :  but  if  they  take  into 
consideration  the  time  expended  in  sowing,  weeding,  trans^ 
planting,  &c.,  which  should  be  appropriated  by  those  who 
hold  either  of  these  offices  to  employments  more  closely 
connected  with  their  respective  businesses,  they  will  find  that 
(especially  in  these  times,  when  the  multiplicity  of  nurserymen 
is  a  pledge  against  their  being  overcharged)  it  is  quite  super* 
fluous  to  keep  up  nurseries  for  themselves. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland,  the  trade  consists 
principally  in  growing  the  leading  kinds  of  forest  trees  j  and 
of  course  it  is  easier  injured  than  one  more  varied.  The  first 
dependence  is  upon  landed  proprietors,  for  no  one  else  re- 
quires any  quantity  of  hardwood ;  and  so  soon  as  they  with- 
draw their  aid,  the  nurserymen  are  left  with  a  useless  stuck 
upon  their  hands.  In  this  respect,  they  are  much  more  de« 
pressed  than  their  brethren  in  the  more  populous  districtsj 
the  trade  of  the  latter  being  more  general,  and  consequently 
less  dependent  upon  a  few  patrons. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  ever  be  a  revival  in  this  useful 
profession,  is  a  question  highly  problematical  Past  expe- 
rience knew  not  such  a  stagnation.  If  we  look  upon  the 
increasing  mortgages  on  land  in  Scotland, weighing  so  heavily 
upon  the  spirit  of  improvement,  the  future  becomes  gloon^y. 

The  gardening  profession  is  likewise  at  a  low  ebb :  but  not 
so  low  as  to  prevent  those  who  have  a  proper  degree  of  in- 
formation from  finding  comfortable  situations.  A  majority 
of  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day  rest  contented  with  the 
acquisition  of  mere  horticultural  skill ;  and  hence  their  many 
inefiectual  attempts  to  obtain  such  situations  as  afford  a  toler- 
able livings  I  would  have  them  consider  that  a  change  haa 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  their  employers ;  and  that,  in  the 
person  of  a  gardener  of  any  note,^  ^^  ^'^  yiow  required  to  iinite 
many  important  offices.  To  widjy9fiie  bounoaries  of  their 
knowledge  is  therefore  indispensable;  since,  without  a  thorojugb 
understanding  of  rural  affairs  in  general,  they  om^  $$M$i^^ 
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rise  superior  to  common  labourers.  It  Is  useless  to  expect  the 
generality  of  gentlemen,  in  the  present  times,  to  engage  gar- 
deners to  devote  all  their  attention  and  time  within  the  walls 
of  their  gardens ;  and  as  useless  for  the  latter  class  of  men  to 
imagine  that  they  will  better  their  profession  by  persisting  in 
refusing  situations,  which  have  annexed  to  them  something 
more  than  the  mere  work  of  growing  fruit  and  vegetables.  *  It 
is  beyond  a  question  that  gentlemen  now  meditate  a  retrench- 
ment among  their  servants ;  and  that,  instead  of  keeping  up 
individuals  to  preside  over  every  separate  department,  various 
offices  are  now  frequently  merged  in  one  person,  who  receives 
a  competent  salary.  Now,  since  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be 
wisdom  in  gardeners  to  be  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make 
themselves  what  they  are  required  to  be.  They  should  em- 
ploy all  their  time  and  talents  in  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  country  affairs  generally,  so  as  to  be  able  to  transact 
business  with  accuracy,  to  give  a  report  on  the  state  or  value 
of  plantations,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  to  write,  talk,  and  act 
sensibly. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  end,  extensive  reading,  not  only 
upon  gardening,  but  upon  all  those  subjects  which  are  even 
indirectly  connected  with  the  profession,  is  highly  commend- 
able. I  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  gardeners,  yet  I  must 
say,  that,  considered  as  a  body,  they  are,  in  knowledge,  a  step 
or  two  behind  some  of  the  working  classes  around  them. 
They  must,  therefore,  in  their  leisure  hours,  betake  themselves 
to  some  important  study,  which  measure  can  alone  qualify 
them  for  rising  to  eminence  in  their  profession.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  general,  that  all  those  gardeners  who  hold  the 
highest  places,  possess  a  degree  of  knowledge  above  those 
who  have  inferior  situations ;  and  that,  according  to  the  ratio 
of  information  each  possesses,  his  order  in  society  is  fixed.  If 
young  gardeners  would  consider  this  important  fact,  instead  of 
indulging  in  useless  pastimes,  much  good  would  be  the  result* 
However,  they  have  not  as  yet  become  so  singularly  luke- 
warm to  the  real  interests  of  their  calling,  as  to  forbid  us  to 
expect  much  study  and  application  from  them,  as  soon  as 
a  proper  method  of  instruction  is  pointed  ont.  I  have  tiiougbt, 
that,  in  those  districts  where  their  number  would  permit,  it 
would  be  an  advisable  plan  to  form  themselves  into  societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon  and  discussing  such  topics  as 
might  be  thought  likely  to  interest  them  afterwards. .  If  such 
a  thing  were  institutelc7  .^^^^^^cial  results  could  not  fatl  to 
be  manifold.  It  wouloTSl^rove  its  members  in  what  is  ac- 
counted the  tricing,  but  with  gardeners  the  materia),  art  of 
penmanship,  and  it  .would  also  materially  improve  their  die- 
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tion ;  their  ideas,  which  are  too  often  hastily  formed,  would, 
by  the  ordeal  wliich  they  would  necessarily  pass  through,  be 
refined ;  and,  lastly,  a  tnste  for  books  and  study  would  be 
instilled,  which,  in  itself,  is  quite  argument  enough  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  If  it  were  necessary, 
I  could  adduce  actual  proofs  of  the  expediency  and  advan- 
tageousness  of  such  societies.  Though  as  yet  rare  among 
gardeners,  many  of  them  exist  among  mechanics ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  always  been  attended  with  success. 
A  library  forms  a  useful  accompaniment  to  them;  for  the 
formation  of  which,  a  few  shillings  only  would  be  required 
from  each. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  of  late  become  so  general, 
that  such  a  medium  of  improvement  as  I  have  stated  must  be 
resorted  to  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  gardening  profes- 
sion, to  enable  them  at  least  to  keep  within  sight  of  those  who 
are  rapidly  approaching  to  perfection. 

Feb,,  1832,  J.  G. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Necessity  for  increased  Exertion  on  the  part  of 
young  Gardeners  to  store  their  Minds  toith  professional  and 
general  Knowledge.    By  Scientije  et  Justiti^b:  Amator. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  frequently  enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  reading  your 
sentiments  upon  education,  and  the  many  advices  and  in- 
structions you  have  imparted  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  young 
men  to  pursue  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  necessary  to 
their  filling  the  station  of  head  gardener  with  honour  to 
themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  young  men  ought  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellect,  it  is  surely  now,  when  knowledge  is  majestically 
traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land ;  not  only  visiting 
the  splendid  mansions  of  the  great,  but  condescending  also 
to  enter  the  clay  biggins  of  the  humble  poor ;  exerting  its 
beneficial  influence  upon  man  in  every  grade  of  life ;  removing 
the  veil  which  delusion  had  cast  over  truth;  dispersing  the 
mist  and  vapour  which  had  obscured  the  mental  landscape;' 
and  triumphing  over  ignorance,  when  seated  most  securely  in 
her  fbrtresses  and  strongholds. 

The  enjoym^ttt  which  results  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  so  delightful,  that  this  circumstance  ought  to 
operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  prosecution  of  it. 
The  man  who  has  a  well-cultivated  mind  possesses  a  treasure 
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so  purely  his  own,  that  all  the  devices  of  designing  men 
will  be  insufficient  to  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  a  mighty 
resource^  which  will  give  an  elevation  and  a  sublimity  to 
his  conceptions ;  enable  him  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of 
things;  raise  hipi  above  those  deep-rooted  prejudices  which 
he  had  cherished  as  positive  truth ;  and,  fixed  upon  a  fbun^^ 
ation  too  secure  to  be  ever  swept  away  by  the  force  of  reason- 
ing or  the  strength  of  argument,  deliver  him  from  many  an 
unnecessary  fear,  and  prove  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  his  mind,  when  forced  to  contend  with  the 
trials  and  adversities  of  life.  .  Although  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  all  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  intellect ;  it  is  peculiarly  imperative 
upon  the  young  man  who  aims  at  filling  the  situation  of  head 
gardener.  As  then  he  will  he  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
versing or  corresponding  with  his  employer,  it  is  requisite  he 
should  possess  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge, 
of  his  profession,  and  that  his  attainments  in  general  infor- 
mation should  be  such  as  will  enable  him  to  act  and  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  sphere  of  life  in 
which  he  must  move. 

Although  it  may  be  deemed  the  height  of  presumption  in 
one,  who  is  but  young  in  years,  and  consequently  has  had 
only  limited  observation  and  experience,  I  cannot  but  s^y 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  examples  we  possess  of  in- 
dividuals who,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  con- 
tend with,  on  account  of  the  wages  of  journeymen  gardeners 
being  so  unaccountably  and  vexatiously  low,  have  yet  riseiji 
to  respectability,  if  not  to  eminence,  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge ;  there  are  still  many  who  idly,  uselessly,  if  not 
criminally,  spend  that  portion  of  time  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  mental  improvement.  I  have  conversed  with  many 
upon  this  subject,  and  have  frequently  been  told  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  was  attended  with  no  advantageous 
result;  that  interest  was  the  only  thing  now-a-days;  and  that, 
since  a  person  of  considerable  influence  had  promised  to  do 
something  for  them,  they  would  not  deprive  themselves  of 
enjoyment,  and  destroy  their  eyesight  and  constitutions  with 
poring  over  books.  I  wish  there  were  no  truth  in  their 
statement,  and  that  true  merit  would  be  sufficient  to  work  its 
own  way,  I  should  not  have  adverted  to  this,  if  I  were  not 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  by  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
only,  that  gardeners  will  maintain  their  place  in  society,  and 
because  I  consider  that  to  ignorance  and  indiflereiice  many 
of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  may  be  traced.  I  have 
frequently.  !beard  it  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  in  some 
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places  the  wages  of  gentlemen's  gardeners  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced ;  but,  from  what  little  has  come  under  my 
observation,  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it  When  a 
gentleman,  whose  premises  are  extensive,  engages  a  gardener, 
he  expects  to  find  a  man  whose  knowledge  is  commensurate 
with  the  station  he  is  to  fill ;  and  when  he  finds,  from  ex- 
perience, that  his  attainments  scarcely  exceed  those  of  a 
common  labourer,  the  question  will  very  naturally  arise, 
why  should  I  give  the  one  so  much  more  remuneration  than 
the  other  ?  When  I  see  instances  of  men  filling  first-rate 
situations  who  are  any  thing  but  first-rate  in  their  attainments, 
I  feel  more  surprised  that  such  should  keep  their  places, 
than  that  the  wages,  in  some  instances,  should  have  been 
reduced.  Did  the  evil  confine  itself  to  the  careless  individuals 
themselves,  it  would  not  be  so  much;  but  it  fills  the  mind 
with  regret,  to  think,  that,  for  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  one,  the  comforts  of  another  will  be  diminished,  however 
learned  and  skilful  he  may  be.  The  mischief  does  not  end 
here :  not  only  the  intelligent  head  gardener  suffers^  but  the 
poor  journeyman  must  come  in  also  for  his  share.  There  is 
scarcely  an  evil  which  he  has  to  complain  of  (such  as  some 
of  your  correspondents  have  ably  described,  whether  with 
respect  to  the  distant,  haughty,  overbearing  manner  of  the 
master ;  the  insolence  he  must  put  up  with ;  the  insults, 
sneers,  and  direct  despotism  which  he  must  bear  without  a 
word  of  discontent  escaping  from  his  lips,  or  the  certainty  of 
losing  his  place  in  consequence),  but,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, may  be  easily  traced  to  the  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  the  master^  I  would  fain  believe  that  there  are  few 
instances  of  well-informed  men  who  use  their  young  assistants 
in  so  disgraceful  a  1(nanner.  Knowledge,  real  knowledge, 
begets  condescension,  affability,  and  kindness.  Ignorance, 
joined  with  prosperity,  very  often  generates  pride,  vanity^ 
and  arrogance.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  but  that  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  letter.  To  be  placed  under  a  vain  ignorant  master 
is  a  very  disagreeable  situation  for  a  persevering  young  man; 
as  he  will  often  see  men  of  decided  abilities  passed  over, 
whilst  individuals  of  very  moderate  attainments  will  be  pto- 
moted. 

I  have  no  space  to  say  any  thing  about  the  painful  dis- 
appointment which  a  young  man  experiences,  when,  after, 
devoting  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  perceives 
that,  on  account  of  the  want  of  influence,  he  is  likely  to  pass 
through  life's  dark  vale  unnoticed  and  unknown.  To  mak-e 
knowfedge  more  prevalent  amongst  gardenars^  «ome  siethod 
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mttsi:  be  laken,  so  ks  to  make  it  apparent  that  it  will  be 
impos^bte  to  gain  good  situations  without  proportionate  quali- 
fications. I  should  be  much  gratified  if  either  you,  or  some 
of  your  correspondents,  would  bestow  a  little  attention  upon 
this  subject.  If  societies  were  formed  where  young  gardeners 
could^be  examined,  by  unbiassed  competent  judges,  previously 
to  their  obtaining  situations,  and  certificates  of  character 
awarded  to  them  as  first,  second,  or  third,  according  to  the 
extent  and  depth  of  their  abilities  and  knowledge,  then  igno- 
rance would  receive  a  mighty  shock,  every  excuse  for  idleness 
would  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  principles  of  knowledge  make 
rapid  'progress  amongst  us.  If  something  of  this  nature  were 
fairly  cotnmenced,  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  success. 
Grentlemen  would  naturally  apply  for  gardeners  where  they 
would  run  the  least  risk  of  being  disappointed.  There  is 
scarcely  a  class  of  men  that,  in  general,  are  in  possession  of 
so  maTiy  means  and  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  as 
gardeners ;  and  the  necessity  of  such  improvement  being 
once  made  clearly  apparent,  and  absolutely  indispensable, 
the  prosecution  of  it  will  not  fail  to  follow.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  such  a  society  would  be  very 
great.  •  Then  we  should  see  few  of  those  pretended  gardeners, 
who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  name;  then  merit,  unaided  by 
patronage  and  favour,  would  work  its  own  way ;  then  care- 
lessness and  idleness  would  see  that  something  else  was 
necessary  besides  the  influence  of  a  Sir  this,  or  a  Lord  that;' 
and  then  every  assemblage  of  gardeners,  instead  of  exhibiting 
scenes  of  idleness  or  nonsense,  would  be  converted  into 
debating  and  literary  meetings,  classes  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy, and  mutual  instruction  societies. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SciENTIiE   ET  JUSTITIJE   AmATOB. 

Kear  London^  Feb.  7.  18S2.  ' 


Art.  IV.  On  Gardening  Recreations^  eis  a  Substitute  for  Fox- 
huntings  Horse*racingf  and  other  brutalising  Sports.  By  Mr* 
Thomas  Clark,  Jun. 

Sir, 

It  must  be  a  source  of  ^reat  pleasure  to  every  virtuous 

and   reflecting  mind,   to  observe  how  generally  a  taste  for 

rational  pleasures,  as  exemplified  in  the  growing  partiality 

for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  in  the  encoui^agement 

Siven  to  all  thevariousbranchesof  horticulture,  is  superseding 
le  more  hardy  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  brutalising  amuse-' 
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ments.  in  which  our  ancestors  were  prone  to  indulge.  H^en 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  of  the  lapd  now  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  desire  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  varied  productions  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable 
kingdoms ;  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter,  by 
bringing  them  to  the  utmost  perfection  which  they  are  capable 
of  attaining.  As  this  noble  emulation  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  every  day,  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
fox-hunting,  horse-racing  (and  its  concomitant  vices),  with 
the  more  vulgar  (but,  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  equally  fashion- 
able) sports  of  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c.,will  be  banished 
from  the  land.  The  "  march  of  intellect,"  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  has,  indeed,  been  most  rapid  ;  and,  so  long  as  it 
continues  its  present  pace,  an  increased  desire  for  becoming 
more  intimately  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
nature  will  be  its  inevitable  consequence. 

The  increased  attention  now  given  to  the  science  of.  horti- 
culture is,  in  no  instance,  more  apparent  than  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  liberal  encouragement  afforded  to 
the  constructors  of  horticultural  buildings  in  general;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  the  latter  fact,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that,  being  myself  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
metallic  hot-house  manufactory  in  Birmingham,  there  have 
been  constructed  at  my  establishment,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  metallic  conservatories, 
fprcing-houses,  fruiting-pits,  &c.  &c.,  of  various  dimensions, 
which,  supposing  them  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
form  a  continued  line,  would  extend  to  the  amazing  length  of 
5000  ft.,  or  nearly  an  English  mile.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  metallic  houses  over  those  con- 
structed of  wood,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  still 
so  great,  that,  where  one  metallic  house  is  erected,  th^e  are 
at  least  fifty  of  wood.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know 
that  this  prejudice  is  fast  declining,  under  the  influence  of  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that,  in  all  cases  where  a  fair  trial  has 
been  afforded  to  the  metallic  hot-houses  (constructed  upon 
their  present  much  improved  principle),  so  uniforntly  superior 
have  they  been  found  in  all  respects  to  those  of  wood,  that 
whole  ranges  of  the  latter  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and 
I  have  myself,  within  the  last  two  'years,  been  employed  to 
replace  some  of  them  with  metallic  houses,  to  the. extent  (in 
two  gardens  alone)  of  450 IL     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Thomas  Ci^abk,  Jun. 
Metallic  Hot-home  Manufactory^  ,, 

5t*  Lionel  Stre^t^  Birmingham^  Feb.  15.  1832. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Sap-vesselSf  or  Circulating  System^  of  Plants.    By 
the  Author  of  *<  The  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual/'  C.M.U.S. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE,  for  a  considerable  period,  felt  assured  that  physio- 
logists have  not  as  yet  attained  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  construction  of  the  vessels,  by  which  the  sap 
is  conveyed  into,  and  distributed  thron^ifhout,  the  vascular 
system  of  vegetable  organised  beings.  Whoever  shall  have 
attentively  perused  the  excellent  compendium  of  vegetable 
physiology,  commencing  p.  160.  of  the  Encyclopedia  ofGar^ 
denitigj  edition  1827,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
the  most  eminent  phytologists*  have  employed  very  discord- 
ant mechanism  in  their  endeavours  to  establish,  each  one,  his 
own  favourite  theory  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ascent,  or 
course,  or  circulation,  of  the  sap. 

I  am  induced,  at  the  present  time,  to  make  this  communi- 
cation, in  consequence  of  having  met  with  a  notice,  in  two  news- 
papers, of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  Medico-botanical 
Society,  by  Mr.  Burnett  of  King's  College ;  in  which  notice 
it  was  stated  (I  quote  from  memory)  that  that  gentleman 
bad  produced  a  microscopic  apparatus  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  sap  was  rendered  as  apparent,  without  the  possibility 
of  optical  illusion,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  frog's 
foot.  Struck  by  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of  the  terms  in 
which  this  notice  was  conveyed,  and  being  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  truth,  also  to  what  extent  the  lecturer  had  car- 
ried his  observations,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burnett^ 
and  was  almost  immediately  favoured  with  a  polite  and  candid 
reply;  before  proceeding  to  state  which,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
constrained  to  observe  that  the  public  are  but  too  often  mis- 
led by  these  cursory  notices  in  periodicals,  which  either  an- 
nounce too  much,  or  so  mutilate  and  distort  simple  facts  9.9 
to  produce  much  subsequent  disappointment. 

To  those  readers  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  who  are  not 
aware  of  the;  precise  nature  of  the  discovery  announced  in  th^ 
lecture  referred  to,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  following  facts.  I  solicit  attention  to  the  passages 
and  words  in  italics,  because  they  will  be  found  to  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  remarks  with  which  I  conclude  this  paper. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  December,  1831,  Mr.  Burnett 
alluded  to  the  experiments  of  Amici,  Schultz,  and  others,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  sap  of  certain  plants  had  been  made 
ocularly  demonstrable :  a  fact  which  he  had  convinced  him- 
self was  710  optical  illusion^  by  repeating  and  varying   the 

*  From  phytorif  a  plant,  and  lego,  I  read,  discourse  of,  or  logoi,  a  -^^ 
I  course;  i.  e.  one  who  discourses  of,  or  describes,  plants. 
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experiments.  On  the  17th  of  January  last,  he  exhibited 
with  a  good  microscope  (in  which  too  great  a  glare  of  light 
was  avoided,  by  interposing  Varley's  dark  chamber,)  several 
specimens  of  Chkra  previously  dissected  s  and  the  motion  of  the 
sap  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  then  chairman, 
Sir  J.  McGregor,  and  was  seen  by  almost  every  one  present. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  visible  motion  of  the  sap  has,  by 
recent  observations,  been  verified  only  in  three  or  four  plants, 
Chara,  JFicus  elastica,  -^lisma  Plant^o,  and  perhaps  Chelido- 
nium  :  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  sap-vessels^  in  which  it 
generally  moves,  can?ioty  as  yet^  be  determined.  The  course  of 
the  sap  in  Chara  is  so  far  ascertained,  that  Mr.  Burnett  thinks 
himself  justified  in  declaring  that  each  joint  or  limb  has  an 
individual  cir^cidation  ;  and  although  it  may  have  a  communi- 
cation with  other  joints,  yet  that  its  motion  is  complete  in 
itself.  A  section  of  a  rootlet,  or  of  a  joint,  shows  it  to  con- 
sist of  two  lateral,  simple,  semilunar  ducts,  each  being  the 
channel  of  a  current  tliat  traverses  the  root  or  joint  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  other;  the  course  of  the  one  being 
up,  the  other  down. 

"  These  ducts,  although  not  spit'al  in  their  structure^  that  is, 
not  spiral  vessels^  are  spiral  in  their  disposition  ;  being  twisted 
as  it  were  round  a  central  axi^,  and  forming  two  separate 
scalse,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  wild  worm  is  often  scored 
round  the  stems  or  branches  of  unfruitful  trees." 

Having  thus  stated  the  exact  and  determinate  extent  of 
this  important  observation,  so  vaguely  and  yet  imposingly 
announced  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who  do  not  see 
the  Philosophical  or  the  Horticultural  Transactionsj  to  the 
luminous  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Knight.  It  has  ever  been  the 
practice  of  that  great  man  to  keep  no  discovery  conc^ealed : 
he  has  published  what  he  has  discovered,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which,  as  you.  Sir,  justly  observe,  in  your  Ehcj/clqptedia  of 
Gardenings  "  renders  all  the  papers  of  this  eminent  horticul- 
turist so  truly  valuable,"  namely,  ^*by  being  accompanied 
with  a  rationale  of  the  practice." 

Wishing  to  obtain  all  the  information  within  my  power,  I  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Knight  on  the  subject  of  the  sap-vessels ; 
particularly,  as  I  was  confident,  as  stated  at  p.  S24.  of  the 
Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  that  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  had 
formed  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Knight's  view 
of  the  office  of  the  spiral  vessels;  and  I  was  favoured  in  the 
first  instance  with  a  reply,  the  substance  of  which  I  now  add, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  concise  idea  of  the  hypothesis  that  re- 
iterated and  conclusive  experiments  have  finaliy  led  hitii  to 
advocate. 
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Mr.  Knight  bad  long  since  proved  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  sap  of  trees  increases  in  the  spring,  in  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  ground ;  and  that  saccharine  matter  is  formed 
at  that  season  in  the  alburnum  (the  young  sap-wood)  of  trees 
which  contained  none  in  the  winter.  From  these  and  other 
facts,  Mr.  Knight  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  '^that  it  is 
through  the  cellular  substance  of  the  alburnum,  and  not 
through  its  tubes,  that  the  sap  ascends." 

The  celebrated  French  philosophy,  M.  Dutrochet,  visited 
Mr.  Knight  at  Downton,  and  spent  nearly  three  weeks  with 
him.  Before  they  parted,  the  opinions  of  the  two  gentlemen 
became  perfectly  in  unison.  ^'  We  both  agree,''  Mr.  Knight 
says,  '^  that  the  water  and  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil 
ascend  through  the  cellular  substance  of  the  alburnum,  and 
pass  through  vessels,  cellular  in  structure,  which  surround  the 
bundles  of  spiral  tubes ;  that  the  nutriment  absorbed  becomes 
the  true  sap^  or  living  bipod,  of  the  plant,  by  exposure  to  ligh^ 
in  the  leaf;  that  it  descends  by  the  bark  (wherever  plants 
have  bark),  by  which  the  matter  that  forms  the  layer  of  albur- 
num is  deposited ;  and  that  whatever  portion  of  the  true  sap 
is  not  expended,  sinks  into  the  alburnum  through  the  mis- 
named medullary  processes,  and  joins  the  ascending  current 
As  autumn,  however,  approaches,  the  expenditure  of  sap 
diminishes,  and  it  th^n  accumulates  in  the  alburnum,  to  be 
employed  in  forming  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  thousand  facts  to  support 
this  hypothesis,  and  not  in  possession  of  one  fact  in  opposition 
to  it." 

From  another  very  recent  communication  with  which 
Mr.  Knight  has  honoured  me,  in  consequence  of  my  urging 
the  assured  fact  that  fluids  are  at  times  discoverable  in  vessels 
of  a  tubular  structure,  I  select  the  following  passage,  because 
it  tends  to  throw  light  upon,  as  well  as  to  confirm,  the  theory 
just  adduced:  — 

*<  The  tubes  of  the  sap-wood  (alburnum)  are  oflen,  in  the 
spring,  quite  full  of  sap;  and  trees  then,  such  as  the  vine,  the 
sycamore,  and  the  birch,  bleed.  These  may  be  called  sap- 
vessels  ;  but  they  are  not  the  vessels  through  which  the  sap 
rises ;  because  it  will  rise,  and  freely  too,  when  all  those  are 
intercepted ;  and  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is 
rising  most  rapidly,  in  dry  hot  weather,  those  tubes  are  always 
dry  and  empty.  They  are  reservoirs,  which  fill  before  the 
leaves  are  prepared  to  throw  off  the  aqueous  part  of  the  sap 
which  has  ascended. 

*^  It  is  most  certainly  through  the  cellular  substance  that 
the  sap  ascends. 
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'♦The  medullary  processes  (as  they  have  been  misnamed)  are 
Cbrmed  convergently  from  the  bark,  not  divergently,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  They  are 
permeable  to  fluids ;  for  when  the  bark  is  taken  off  in  spring, 
a  fluid  is  seen  to  exude  from  them,  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  will  become  perfect  bark.  The  spiral  tubes^ 
when  full  grown,  certainly  contain  no  fluid ;  that  is,  nothing 
but  air*^' 

When  I  wrote  the  three  treatises  on  vegetable  physiology 
in  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual^  I  was  impressed  by  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  authorities  that  I  had  been  perusing; 
^nAy  combining  the  facts  stated  with  others  derived  from  my 
own  microscopic  observations,  I  became  partially  convinced 
that  in  the  tubular  system  of  plants  were  to  be  found  the  real 
channels  oi^  at  least,  the  ascending  sap.  I  had,  indeed, 
detected  fluids  in  the  longitudinal  tubes  of  some  herbaceous 
plants,  as,  for  instance,  the  tulip,  wild  hyacinth  (5cilla  nutans}, 
and  the  like.  In  these,  I  clearly  observed  one  or  more  bub- 
bles of  air  interposed  between  portions  of  fluid,  by  which  the 
latiser  was  rendered  more  distinctly  apparent.  I  had  also 
Roticed  the  partial  ascent  (or  rather  the  diffusion)  of  coloured 
liquids  through  those  portions  of  the  longitudinal,  semi-opaque 
aoasses,  that  physiologists  had  stated  to  be  the  ascending  sap- 
vessels  ;  but  I  was  invariably  disappointed  in  every  attempt 
to  introduce  such  colouring  matter  into  the  vessels  of  the 
leaves,  by  placing  the  lower  extremities  of  young  shoots  in 
coloured  infusions ;  although  they  remained  therein  for  twenty- 
four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  even,  at  times,  exposed  to  the 
stimulus  of  a  moderate  heat.  Facts  and  reiterated  observ- 
litions  led  me,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  many  re- 
corded experiments  ;  and  to  question  the  philosophy  of  any 
inference,  however  plausible  it  might  appear,  which  had  been 
drawn  from  the  investigation  of  mutilated  parts  of  an  organised 
being,  that  previously  had  been  actuated  by  the  vital  principle. 
These  doubts,  and  also  a  variety  of  queries  that  naturally 
su^ested  themselves,  I  stated  in  a  paper  which  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Jan.  18.  I8S1. 

We  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  researches  after 
truth.  A  detached  dissected  portion  of  a  plant  may  exhibit 
apparent  motion  in  the  fluids  it  retains,  it  may  also  absorb  the 
colouring  matter  of  an  infusion ;  but,  surely,  it  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  anatomist  should  demonstrate 
the  natural  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  a  limb,  deprived  by  amputation  of  the  propulsive 
energy  of  the  heart,  as  to  believe  that  a  detached  and  lacerated 
joint  ^f  a  root  or  stalk  could  furnish  undoubted  evidence  of 
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the  real  natural  course  of  the  vegetable  fluids.  It-ni^ay  be 
$aid  that  the  analogy  does  not  hold  good  throughout,  because 
some  cuttings  of  plants  will  grow,  and  become  plants;  tfaerefore^^ 
that  the  circulating  principle  is  not  destroyed.  I  admit  the 
objection,  but  maintain,  that,  although  the  vital  principle  may 
be  retained,  it  is  only  in  the  buds,  or  parts  allied  to  buds  in 
their  nature,  each  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  separate  system  of 
life ;  and  that  the  interrupted  motion  of  the  vital  fluids  LsneVei^ 
really  restored,  till  one  or  more  of  these  vital  germs  developes 
itself  in  the  protrusion  of  leaves  and  roots.  This  wonld  form  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  a  future  paper. 

I  would  finally  suggest,  that  if  we  ever  expect  to  determine^ 
beyond  a  question,  the  channels  of  the  vegetable  currents,  we 
must  operate  upon  living  subjects ;  and  to  do  this,  a  course 
of  experiments^  something  like  the  following,  might  be  ftnder-« 
taken :  —  Two  or  more  young  plants  with  very  transparent 
stems,  the  balsam  for  instance,  might  be  selected.  Let  one  of 
these,  growing  in  a  small  pot,  be  watered  on  all  occasions  with 
an  infusion  of  Brazil-wood,  logwood,  or  of  the  skins  of  black 
grapes  or  currants ;  and  let  another  plant  be  taken  up,  and 
its  roots  kept  in  any  similar  coloured  infusion.  If  upon  in-* 
spection  (by  the  microscope)  of  the  stems  uninjured,  or  even 
after  cautiously  removing  the  epidermis  (cuticle),  or  a  portion 
of  the  stem  longitudinally,  any  of  the  colouring  matter  be 
found  within  the  tubes  or  cells,  and  especially  if  it  pervade  any" 
determinable  part  of  the  ramifications  of  the  leaf-stalks,  then^ 
a  conclusive  result  may  be  anticipated ;  and  other  experiments, 
repeatedly  varied  and  accurately  noted,  may  lead  to  a  general 
theory  founded  upon  facts. 

But  till  some  such  experiments  be  carefully  instituted  and 
i:ecorded  (I  purpose  to  make  the  foregoing  experiments  my-* 
self  during  the  approaching  spring),  we  must,  I  fear,  be  con* 
tent  to  avow,  with  Mr.  Burnett,  that  ^^  with  so  few  facts  as  we 
at  present  possess,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  generalise ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  very  minute  portions  that  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  1  do  not  think  that  the  whole  theory 
of  the  circulation  is  a  point  that  will  readily  be  settled." 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that  Mr.  Knight  (judging 
from  one  or  more  of  his  direct,  statements  to  me)  had  micro- 
scopically investigated  many  living  growing  plants;  and,  with, 
the  most  patient  assiduity  and  minute  accuracy,  has  dissected' 
their  integuments,  and  laid  bare  their  internal  structure  :  and 
I  now  avow,  that  from  his  statements,  compared  with  my  owd 
observations,  I  see  no  sufiicient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  i*eal 
and  regular  conduits  of  the  ascending  sap  are  the  cells  (a  pari 
of  them  at  least)  of  the  alburnum;  that  the  elaborated  fluids 
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<are  carried  to,  deposited,  and  further  prepared  in^  the  bells  of 
the  bark;  and  there  become  the  origin  of  the  new  layers,  and 
of  the  ^*  convergent "  (fbtmeiiy  the  divergeht  or  medallary) 
processes.  Finally,  tha)t  other  portions  of  the  elaborated  fluids 
are  carried  down  through  the  cellulieir  tissue  of  the  bark,  by 
(he  a^ncy  of  the  descending  electric  current,  and  form  those 
rootlets  which  are  always  protruded  at  a  period  coincident 
with  the  developements  of  the  buds  and  foliage. 

I  am,  Sir^  yours,  fltc. 
Feb.  18S2.  G.  L  T. 

♦ 

In  the  Magazme  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  {).  542.,  a  theory  is  exhibited 
which  attempts  to  account  for  the  ascent  and  circulation  of  sap  m  the  follow- 
ing manner :  —  **  The  sap,  in  its  ascent  in  the  stem,  becomes  deprived  of 
some  oPits  constituents^  more  especially  of  its  a(]|ueous  part :  this  deprivatioa 
is  effected  by  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant  decomposing  the  aqueouM  parts, 
and  assimilating  the  resulting  gases  to  its  own  contituents.  As  the  assimi- 
lation takes  plate,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  change  of  gases  to  a 
solid  form ;  and  this  vacuum  is  immediately  filled  with  sap  rushms  into  it, 
according  to  the  well-known  law  of  the  tendency  of  finids  to  rush  ihto  any 
cavity  deprived  of  the  presence  of  air.*' 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Magasme  of  Natural  Hittbty  (No.  xxiv., 
or  vol.  V.  p.  197.)  this  theory  is  thus  criticised  by  a  correspondent:  — 
**  As  tHe  sm  must  have  ascended  once  before  thi$  .theory  can  come  into 
operation,  I  want  the  author  to  explain  what  is  the  cauSei  why  the  sap 
rises  in*  the  first  instance  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  What  impulse 
forces  or  drives  it  up  primarily,  in  order  that,  when  it  has  Ascended,  the 
process  of  assimilation,  &c.,  vacuum,  and  renewed  supply,  tnay  take  place 
m  the  manner  the  above  theory  supposes  ?  When  the  author  of  the  theory 
has  given  this  explanation,  I  shall  rest  satisfied ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  will, 
I  apprdiend,  be  under  the  necessity  of  subvehing  hb  own  theory,  as  it 
occurs  to  me,  that  the  cause  which  produces  the  first  rise  of  sap  wiii 
suffice  to  account  for  its  subsequent  ascent." 


Art.  VI.     Observations  rdade  on  the  Performance  of  a  Ftoi-kbater 
*  Apjmratus  in  a  Finer  i^  at  the  Earl  ofEgremont's,  Fettvorth,  Sussex^ 
during  the  severe  Weather  in  January  last^  by  Mr.  Harrison^  the 
.  Gardener  there.    Commuaicated  by  Mr.  Cottam. 

The  pinery  is  60  ft  long,  and  12  ft.  wide.  It  i^  Ifi  ft.  tigk 
at  the  back,  and  5  ft.  in  front ;  the  boiler  is  2  ft.  in  dianletei* ; 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  and  pipes  is  160  gallons; 

A  small  fire  trais  made  each  day  at  three  d'clock  in  the 
flAertioon  i  a  little  more  fiiel  was  added  at  six  and  nine  o'clock ; 
and  nothing  more  was  done  to  the  fire  until  the  next  day,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooh.  The  qiiatitity  of  coal  con- 
sumed is  less  than  one  third  of  what  was  used  when  the  coih-^ 
mon  flues  were  employed.  According  to  the  present  systeni^ 
the  whole  of  the  water  (160  g^Uons)  is  in  circulation  twenty- 
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five  minutes  after  tbe  fire  is  put  under  the  boiler*  There  ar^ 
nine  houses  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont's  heated  on  exactly  the 
same  plan,  all  of  which  act  remarkably  well.  Upwards  of  20^ 
more  of  heat  could  have  been  kept  up  during  the  severe  wea- 
ther in  January  last,  had  it  been  found  necessary* 

Ixmdanj  March,  1832.  6a  C. 
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Art.  VII.  Various  Recipes  for  destroying  Insedsy  restoring  the 
Bark  of  Trees,  preparing  Compost  for  Pines,  Sfc,  By  Mr,  Peter 
Martin,  Foreman  in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Coss^ 
near  Leeds. 

To  destroy  Ants  and  Woodlice,  or  Crickets^  or  Black  Beetles, 
-^  Take  one  pound  of  oatmeal,  and  half  a  pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar^  and  mix  them  well  together;  add  to  it  two: 
ounces  of  pepper,  ground  as  fine  as  possible.  Lay  the  mix- 
ture upon  white  earthenware  for  woodlice  and  beetles,  where 
they  resort;  and  for  ants  cover  it  over,  so  as  to  prevent  its-, 
getting  wet* 

Another  Way  to  destroy  Ants.  —  Toast  the  fleshy  side  of 
the  outside  skin  of  a  piece  of  bacon,  till  it  is  crisp ;  then  lay  itt 
on  the  ground  at  the  root  or  stein  of  any  fruit  tree  that  is  in- 
fested by  ants«>    Put  something  over  the  bacpn  to  keep  it  dry  ; 
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l3le  ants  will  go  tinder  it,  and  fasten  to  it ;  lift  it  up  quickly; 
and  dip  it  into  a  pail  of  water. 

An  effectual  Method  of  destroying  SlugSj  Sfc. — Take  a  quan« 
:dty  of  cabbage  leaves,  and  either  put  them  into  a  warm  oven, 
or  hold  them  before  the  fire  till  they  get  quite  soft ;  then  rub 
them  with  nnsidted  butter,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  dripping,  and 
lay  them  in  the  places  infested  with  slugs.  In  a  few  nours 
the  leaves  will  be  found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs,  which 
may  then,  of  eourse,  be  destroyed  in  any  way  the  gardener 
may  think  fit»  [We  have  tried  this  at  Bayswater,  and  found 
it  attended  with  complete  success.] 

Woodlice  and  Earwigs^  wherever  they  exist,  will  also  be 
attracted  by  leaves  thus  prepared,  if  placed  in  the  sheds  they 
frequent 

To  destroy  the  Black  and  Green  Fly.  —  Take  some  strong 
yellow  clay,  such  as  is  used  for  grafting,  put  it  into  a  tub,  and 
nil  the  tub  up  with  water ;  then  make  a  man  work  it  with  his 
hands,  till  it  becomes  like  thin  paint.  Fill  a  pan,  such  as 
flower-pots  stand  in,  with  it;  and,  as  only  the  points  of  young 
shoots  are  iniested  with  the  fly,  dip  them  into  the  clay  and 
Water:  in  ten  minutes  it  will  dry  on  the  leaves,  and  will  com« 
pletely  destroy  the  flies,  or  any  other  insects  that  may  be  upon 
them*  The  clay  will  look  dirty  upon  the  trees  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  first  shower  of  rain  washes  it  clean  off,  and  the 
shoots  will  then  look  more  healthy  than  before  it  was  laid  on. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  return  of  the  insects  that  season* 

The  Scale  on  Pines  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same  mixture 
i)f  clay  and  water*  Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  late  gardener  to  the 
£arl  of  Maxborough,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  present  gardener  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  lately  tried  the  experiment  on 
a  pine  or  two  covered  with  scale ;  and  finding  it  answer  com** 
pletely,  wished  me  to  let  you  know. 

To  destroy  the  Bug  [^American  BHght,  Sphis  lanigera']  upon 
Fruit  Trees-  —  Take  clay,  as  I  directed  for  the  fly,  and  work 
it  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  whitewash ;  ra\%  with 
every  6  gallons  of  it  2  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.  of  soft 
soap,  and  half  a  peck  of  quicklime.  When  you  think  the 
weather  is  likely  to  continue  dry  for  some  time,  take  a  bucket^ 
ful  of  this  mixture,  and  with  a  large  brush  wash  over  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  wherever  you  think  it  is  or  has  been  infested  with 
the  bug.  A  man  will  do  a  number  of  trees  over  in  a  few 
days,  with  a  whitewash  brush  and  this  liquid.  Five  years  ago^ 
I  had  some  young  apple  trees  that  were  completely  covered 
Over  with  the  bug;  I  washed  them  with  this  liquid,  and  I 
have  never  since  seen  the  least  sign  of  the  bug  upon  them^ 
J  have  practised  the  same  method  repeatedly  on  other  trees, 
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^ith  tb^  s^ipe  success }  and  find  it  is  op]y  ne^ssary  to  be  cai^e^ 
fill  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  so  that  the  rain  may  npt  wash  off 
tt^ff  mixture  for  some  time. 

7^  destroy  Mies  (ind  Wasps.  —  A  mixture  of  p^per^  sugar^ 
flf^d  w^t^r  will  dp  this  effectually.  > 

To  mike  the  Bark  gram  aoer  Wounds  and  diseased  PWces^  if^ 
JPor^  oy  Fruit  Treesy  *ufdthoyt  fail^  and  "f^itk  speed*  — ^  When 
^  bri^nch  is  cut  off  a  tree,  or  otherwise  wounded,  maM  th^ 
pl^e  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  if  the  tree  he  canMr^di 
fdth^r  put  Qw^y  the  part  affected,  or  scraps  it  oqt  until  ypn 
come  to  the  sound  wood.  In  all  cases,  make  the  surface  a^ 
smooth  a[s  possible ;  then  put  half  a  pound  of  tallow  into  2  lbs. 
of  taip^  and  wi^rm  it  over  a  fire,  till  the  tallow  is  just  melteci 
in  the  tar ;  when  1  oz.  of  saltpetre  should  be  added,  and  tb^ 
whole  stirred  well  together.  The  compos^ion  must  then  be 
]aid  on  the  parts  that  you  want  to  heal :  and  I  have  found  i^ 
|>y  Iqi^  experience,  to  be  an  efiectual  cure,  and  superiipr  by 
fyr  tq  any  thing  yet  practised. 

'J^o  purify.  Soil  or  Earth  to  gram  Pines  or  any  other  PUknijs 
\r^  so'a^  no  insect  will  infest  either  root  or  lea^  s^id  in  whicjti 
all  pl^ts  do  much  better. than  ir^  any  comport  cofnaiojdy 
l^sed :  \  do  not  mean  to  say  the.  pines  pnly^  biit  all  plants 
without  exception. — r  For  pines,  I  tafce  four  barrowfuls  of 
gopd  ricl^  earth  put  of  a  pasture  field,  one  of  le^f  spcl,  ohq 
of  s^eep  and  oojie  of  cow  di^ng  fresl^j^  and  mis^  th^U)  all  welL 
About  9l  iqonth  before  I  want  to.  use  the  compost,  I  l^y  i^  1  ft. 
de^p  ii^  a  circles,  and  then  lay  i^me  old  pea  rods,  or  old  rasp- 
bei^ry  qr  gooseberry  prunings  upon  it^^  and  set  fire  to  them ; 
when  they  ar^e  burnt  down  I  lay  another  foot  deej)  of  eartt)  09 
|he  mixture,  and  1|hen  i^ome  more  w^ed,  and  set  that  on  fire^ 
and  SQ  pPf  till  I  tl^nk  I  have  as  mi^ch  as  I  want.  I  then  tyr^ 
it  all  over  whilst  it  is  hot^  mixing  it  well  together,  slvA  it  i^ 
^t  for  use  in  one  month,  fines  will  grow  ipuc^  strpn^er 
^d  larger,  and  be  better  flavoured,  in  this  than  in  a^y  other 
[foil  or  compost  tl^t  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  neither  l^u^ 
T^  spfile  will  ever  infest  them.  French  befits  will  do  well  ip 
this  coPftpost, .  ov  indeed  plants  of  apy  sort.  I  was  £irst  in-r 
dui?ed  to  try  thisi  plan  by  seeing  ground  where  there  had  beej^ 
^res»  in  general  grow  vegetables  of  all  sorts  v^ry  strong^.  ] 
i^i^ot  t^l  wh^t  \t  is  that  is  in  the  earth  that  the. fire  purifies; 
]^t  I  assureyon  that  it  is  the  best  and  eas;est  plan  of  keeping 
§^  insects  off  the  pines.  \  have  plated  pines  that  had  th^ 
^ug  {^^4  ^cale  on  theiig^  in  abundance,  and  the  plants  werf 
|U  ijviite  clean  in  a  very  few  days  aft^r  I  ha^  potted  thien^  iq 
npyqpmpos^ 

{  Skhpuld  like  v^ry  much  for  yoU)  or  some  of  youar-  read^fs^ 


De^s  inPleasure^Orounds.  I5i 

t6  try  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  them*  There  are 
twelve  practical  gardeners  ol'us  in  this  neighbourhood  trying 
every  experiment  that  we  can  think  oF;  and  if  we  find  any 
thing  worth  notice,  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
letting  you  know»     I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Peter  Martin. 
Leeds^  Feb.  28.  1832. 
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:Art.  VIII.  On  certain  Defects  in  PleamrC' Grounds ^  and  the  Mode 
of  avoiding  them.    By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Sir, 
.  It  aoraetiflies  hiqspens,  in  newing  the  grounds  connected  With  ^tle* 
men's  seats,  that  we  do.  not  derive  that  complete  satisfiiction  which  we 
(hink  the  thing  capable  of  giving,  and  which,  the  expense  and  other  diings 
considered,  they  might  be  expected  to  aflford.  I  believe  that  this  happens^ 
in  no  small  degree,  from  the  want  of  connection  in  the  several  parts  of 
which  such  scenery  is  necessarily  composed;  every  improvement,  as  it  is 
called,  which  takes  place,  not  possessing  sufficient  relation  to  the  other 
parts,  and  of  course  causing  those  blemishes  which  generally  attach  te 
fifter^ought.  However,  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  ona^ 
mental  department  is  planted  and  conducted;  and  as  a  desire  of  improving 
the  present  style  seems  general,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  loose  thoughts  on 
the  subject.  Although  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer,  and  am  not  so  much 
of  the  painter  as  some  of  your  clever  correspondents,  still  I  hope  some- 
thing in  my  paper  may  be  found  useful,  as  I  have  practised  considerably  in 
these  matters,  for  the  last  four  years  especially.  However,  I  invite  honest 
criticism,  without  which  truth  would  scarcely  get  fair  plav. 

I  will  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  intricacy  and  elegance  of  outline 
are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  either  in  the  formation  of  shrubbery  masses 
and  of  groups,  or  in  the  style  of  planting.  How  frequently  we  see  fine 
specimens  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  as  studiously  concealed  by  long 
tiresome  tufrs  of  shrubberies,  as  though  they  were  considered  deformities, 
and  the  shrubs  in  front  as  lumpish  as  though  they  had  been  clipped  I  The 
chief  cause  of  that  insipidity  of  form  which  shrubs  too  frequently  present 
is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  an  improper  disposition  of  them  at  first  plantmg,and 
to  the  want  of  proper  under-growtbs. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  first  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly  all 
the  ornamental  kinds,  and  those  which  possess  peculiar  character,  should 
be  kept  just  behind  the  foremost  rank  in  an  ever-varying  outline,  and  that 
the  front  rank  should  be  principally  composed  of  evergreens,  which  should 
be  allowed  to*  spread,  and  become  as  irregular  as  possible  on  the  grass. 
Immediately  behind  these  would  also  be  a  good  situation  for  the  beautiful 
tree  roses,  instead  of  sticking  them  about  singly  on  grass,  where,  as  Mr.- 
Spence  justly  observes, "  they  look  just  like  a  May-pole,"  and  have  a  poor 
and  desolate  appearance.  When  their  steins  are  supported  by  under- 
erowths,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  gay  and  at  all  times  a  comfortable 
look ;  and,  by  towering  here  and  there  among  the  other  ornamental  trees. 
Sec,  do  awaiy  with  the  squat  aspect  of  the  mere  shrubs,  and  give  a  grace  to- 
the  whole. .  To  plant  shrubberies  which  should  possess  charms  all  the  year, 
I  think  that  there  should  be  two  evergreens  for  one  deciduous  shrub;  and 
an  roses,  azaleas,  honeysuckles,  and  other  scented  or  handsome  deciduous 
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plants,  should  be  placed  in  the  small  recesses  fonned  between  the  eieePi 
g;reens;  so  that  the  general  outline  eventually  should  be  formed  chiefly  or 
enthrely  by  the  erergreens. 

As  to  the  outline  of  shrubberies,  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  find  thent 
composed  of  nothing  but  tiresome  belts,  running  parallel  to  the  walk ;  and 
if  we  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  mass  or  group  detached,  it  must  of  coursb 
be  an  oval  or  a  circle :  indeed,  these  ovals,  circles,  and  parallel  lines  arq 
*'  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset"  a  gardener.  He  is  so  much  accuS** 
tomed  to  them  firom  his  first  entrance  into  horticultural  life,  that  it  is  a 
miracle  if  he  escape  their  trammels.  Surely  a  continual  play  of  outline^ 
without  adhering  to  any  particular  figure  (except  in  the  case  of  parterres 
and  works  avowedly  artificial),  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  graceful.  The  margin  of  grass  also  (whilst  it  must 
remain  an  edging),  cut  off  by  this  style,  adds  to  the  elegance  of  the  scene. 
.  However,  I  protest  against  the  continuance  of  formal  edgings  to  shrub^ 
beries  after  the  principal  object  is  attained,  of  well  covering  the  soil  with 
elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  tints ;  and  I  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
your  observations  to  that  effect,  as  expressed  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  VIL 

f.  543.).  In  planting  the  banks  of  water,  if  picturesque  effect  is  desired, 
am  satisfied  that  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  it,  as  far  as  trees  and  shruba 
are  concerned,  is  by  thick  planting;  for  pendulous  forms  are,  beyond  doubt, 
indispensable  in  this  situation.  I  wonder  much  that  such  other  accompani* 
ments  as  Uvedale  Price  recommends  are  not  more  frequently  attempted. 
Surely  there  are  tasteful  hands  engaged  in  our  profession,  which  could 
accomplish  such  matters.  I  own  it  would  be  rather  daring :  but  whilst 
such  materials  as  ponderous  fragments  of  stone,  and  large  roots  or  mossy 
trunks  of  trees  are  at  hand,  with  a  fine  variety  of  rook  plants  and  climberai» 
to  effect  a  partial  concealment ;  whilst  the  soil  can  be  undulated,  and  treea 
be  made  to  grow  in  almost  any  position,  surely  the  difficulties  should  not 
be  considered  as  insurmountable.  .     . 

In  the  fomation  of  walks,  I  have  generally  found  that  those  which  are  a 
trifle  below  the  level  of  the  grass  which  bounds  them  always  look  most 
graceful  to  the  eye ;  and  then,  by  levelling  the  turf,  and  causing  the  mai^in, 
as  it  were,  to  die  into  the  walk,  those  stiff,  deep,  formal  edgings,  of  which 
you  so  justly  complain,  will  be  done  away  with.  There  should  be  no 
perfect  levels  longitudinally,  if  they  can  be  avoided.  The  wet  will  of 
fiourse  hang  sluggishly  on  such  walks ;  whilst,  by  gradual  undulations  lengths 
wise,  9  vejry  slight  convexity  of  surface  will  be  sufficient. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
OvMon  Ftfrfi  Gardent^  Nov,  8.  1831.  Robbrt  £rrinoton« 


Art*  IX.  Notices  oflarge  Trees  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada^ 
Communicated  by  James  Mease,  Esq.  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

• 

The  great  elm  of  Boston  Common  is  22  ft  in  circumf- 
erence. The  Charter  oak,  in  Hertford,  Connecticut,  22  ft. 
An  elm  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  is  21  ft. ;  another 
22  ft. ;  and  a  third,  28  ft.  in  circumference.  An  elm  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  22i  ft.  and  one  25i  ft.  in  circumference.  Awhite 
pine[PinusStr6bus]on  the  Kaatskill  Mountains,  New  York,  is 
247  ft.  long.  (Dr.  Dwight's  Travels^  vol.  iv.  p.  21.)  Cta  the 
Unadilla,  t)r.  Dwight  mentions  pine  trees  3  ft.  in  diameter^ 


in  the  VnUed  States  and  in  Canada. 

#.nd  SOO  ft.  high  by  estimation,  p.  2S*  A  \)utton-tfrood  {iP\k^ 
tanus  occidentMis),  in  Jefferson,  Cajniga  County,  New  York^ 
pn  the  Montezuma  estate,  is  47i  ft*  in  circumference;  the 
diameter  of  the  hollow  upwards  of  1 5  ft.,  2  ft.  above  the 
^ound.  {Med*  JRep.  New  YorJc^  vol.  iv.  p.  427.)*  A  live 
oak  at  Dr.  Rhode's,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  has  a  stem 
32 ft.  5  in.  in  circumference;  distance  to  a  branch,  14ft.:  it 
is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  the  whole  length  of  the  tree. 

An  elm  at  Johnstown,  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at 
2  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  24  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  4  ft., 
21  ft. :  it  has  eight  main  branches.  In  Aurelius,  New  York, 
there  is  another  elm  33  ft.  in  circumference.  At  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  there  is  an  oak  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was 
so  small,  that  the  owner  bent  it  down,  and  cut  off  the  top  : 
in  1817,  at  the  ground,  it  measured  25  ft.  in  girth,  but  as 
high  as  trees  are  usually  cut,  15  ft.  At  noon,  the  tree  covers 
with  its  shade  a  circumference  of  333  ft;. 

A  weeping  elm  ( U,  americana),  before  the  door  of  Thad* 
deus  Burr,  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a  few  years  since,  waa 
24  ft.  round,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  man,  alive  in  1807 
(then  97  years  old),  planted  it. 

On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  tiie  river  Schuylkill, 
is  a  button-wood  tree,  27  ft.  in  circumference. 

Michaux  mentions  that  ^^  36  miles  from  M arcetta,  in  Ohio, 
on  the  right-hand  bank  of  the  river,  he  measured  a  button* 
wood,  at  4  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  found  it  47  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. It  appeared  to  preserve  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
height  of  15  or  20  ft.;  and  it  then  divided  into  many  limbs 
of  proportional  size."  His  host  offered  to  show  him  others, 
equally  large,  two  or  three  miles  off.  He  quotes  his  father's 
journal,  for  another  button-wood,  which  he  saw  in  an  island 
in  the  Ohio,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mushingum, 
which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  when  the  bark  was  smooth, 
measured  40  ft.  4  in.  in  girth.  {Jom^nalj  p.  92.  Paris,  18.) 
In  his  Memoir  on  the  Naturalisation  in  France  of  the  American 
Fruit  Trees,  Paris,  1805,  he  gives  a  large  table  of  the  heights 
of  various  trees  in  North  America. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Mehioirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  Jor  promoting  Agriculture  is  a  paper,  by  the  late  John 
Pearson,  Esq.,  Senator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on 
the  dimensions  of  numerous  American  trees,  principally  taken 
by  himself.  This  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  20. 1 829.  J.  M. 

*  Certified  by  eleven  citizens. 


X  pi^r  published  in  Gore,  Upper  Canada,  mencbna  • 
pipe. tr«e  now  [1829}  growing  m  that  viciziityy  which,  about 
#.  y^d  firom  the  ground,  measures  20^  fL  in  drcumferenoe^ 
and  appear^  to  be  but  litde  less  at  the  he^ht  of  60  or  70. fh 
Its  wbole  b?i^t  is  estimated  at  200  ft.  It  is  known  by  th^ 
HfMne  pf  the  ^^  Johnny  Martin  Pine,^  from  the  circumstanoa 
pf  A  Scotchman  of  that  name,  who  once  lived  near  it,  always 
stopping  for  a  considerable  time  as  he  passed  that  waj^  and 
jFiewing  U  mth  m^te  astonishment. 
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A&T«X.  Descfipiion  qf  a  Tree->  Guard  m  Use  at  Tlmmton^  m 
Abtrdeemhire.  By  W.  Tayi^or^  Gardener,  &c.,  to.  D^  Forbes 
]VIitch€fll,  Ss^,  of  Thainston. 

Sir, 
This  tree-guard  {Jig.  36.)  is  made  of  Scotch  pine,  spruce, 
or  larch  spires,  sawn  down  the  centre.     The  foar  upright 


posts  are  charred  at  the  lower  end,  and  sunk  in  the  ground 
) 5  in.  or  1 8  in.  Scotch  pine  lasts  seven  or  eight  years ;  larch 
or  spruce,  ten  year^.  The  expense  of  each  is  from  2^.  6(L 
to  3^.  This  tree-guard  also  answers  for  a  stay  to  a  newly 
transplanted  tree,  which  should  be  wound  with  straw  rope 
opposite  the  top  of  the  guard,  where  the  tree  can  be  fixed  by 
two  cross  bars  and  soft  rope.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Thainston^  Sept.  15.  1830.  Wm.  Taylor. 


Design^  a  Mcnoer-Oardetu  ISS. 

Art.  XI.  Design  for  a  Fiottfer'Gardeny  intended  for  a  particular 
Situation  near  an  old  Mansion^  tuith  a  List  of  Plants  for  Summer 
Display.  The  Plan  by  C.  D.,  and  the  Li^  by  Mr.  George 
Wood,  Gardener  to  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  M.P.,  of  Depedene, 
Surrey. 

Our  readers,  on  turning  to  Vol.  VII.  p.  298.,  will  find  a 
plan  of  a  flower-garden  in  the  ancient  style,  adapted  to  a  very 
peculiar  situation,  by  C.  D.,  with  a  list  of  plants  by  Mr.  Baillie 
of  Dropmore.  The  plan  now  presented  {Jig.  S7.)  is  by  the 
same  artist,  and  for  the  same  situation,  but  in  a  different  sWle* 
The  mode  of  planting  is  also  different;  being  calculatea  to 
make  a  summer  and  autumnal  display  only,  and  not  a  display 
during  the  whole  year,  like  Mr.  Baillie's  list  Mr.  Wood 
having  had  great  experience  and  success  in  this  kind  of  flori- 
culture, as  the  splendid  groups  in  the  sequestered  valleys  of 
Depedene  testify  every  summer,  we  consider  this  list  likely  to 
prove  generally  useful  to  gardeners  who  have  lawns  to  de- 
corate. As  it  was  made  upwards  of  three  years  ago,  it  does 
not,  of  course,  contain  the  newest  things. . 

List  of  Shrubs  and  Plants  ta  be  trained  against  the  Wall  (  fig.  37.  d), 

Bign6nux  grandifl6ra  Magndlia  srandifldra 

radicans  m^jmr  oboyata 

d^reolata  purpurea 

cap^nsis  conspicua 

Clematis  ilammula  Wistaria  Consequana 

fldrida  frutescens 

fl6rida  double  Roblnui  hlspida 
Passiflora  racemdsa  caerulea  rdsea 

i2ubus  rossefolius  Sutfaerlindux  frut^cens 

BoBSk  Banksia  &lba  Berberis  ^quifolium 

liitea  Calyc&nthus  il6ridu8 

yellow  China  Piinica  Granatum 

Boursaultf  Cyddnia  j  ap6nica 

Bengal  fldrida  jiap^nica  41ba 

microph/lla  Rtbes  sangulneum 


sanguinea  Zrupmus  arbdreus 

Barclay^Jna  Bouy&rdza  triphylla 

Watts's  seedling  ^ristoldchia  sipho 

Champneyan/i  Cel&stnis  scandens 

animating  2)&phne  colUna 
Drummond's  seedling  hfbrida 

Indica  m^or  Salisburia  adiantifdlia 

AcMcvBk  JuUbrissin  K^rria  jap6nica 

Chimoninthus  fragrans  A(aniba  jap6nica 

Pipt&nthus  nepal^nsis  Chrysanthemums,  difierent  sorts 

Alstroemeria  hirt^Ua. 
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Culture  tjf  Nelvmbiums^ 
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Explanation  of  the  letters  on  the  plan.  {J^.  S?*) 

«^  Library.  b^  Music-room.  c,  Conservatory. 

d;  Kitchen-garden,  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  battlements. 

e^  Ch*oup  of  one  kind  of  plant,  no  matter  what,  separated 
from  the  groups  in  the  same  compartment  by  lines  of  garden 
pinks ;  which  plant  is  preferred  in  order  that  the  division-lines 
may  be  green  all  the  winter. 
Jj  Lawn.        gj  Stokehole,  with  a  pedestal  and  vase  over. 

A,  A  collection  of  JS^sa  semperflbrens,  Noisetteana,  &c. 

/,  Arcades  of  trellis-work  for  creepers. 

kt  Sloping  ascent  to  terrace-walk.  /,  Terrace-walk* 


1.  Ferb^a  Aubletia 

2.  pulchdlla 

3.  Lambert! 

4.  chamaedrifdlia 

5.  Herbaceous  plants 

6.  Calceolaria  rugdsa 

7.  Lavender 

8»  Shm  Cddnus,  pegged  down 
9.  Stock,  red  ten-w^a* 

10.  Fuchsia  gracilis 

11.  Stock,  wnite  ten-weeks* 

12.  jDelphinium  mndifldnun 

13.  iS>41via  spl^n&ns,  pegged  down 
14*  Fuchsia  microphyila 

15.  Herbaceous  plants 

16.  Zupinus  polvphjrllus 

17.  polyphyilus  albus 

18.  Lob^ia  cardinalis 


86.  Cl&rktff  puIchSla 

27.  Pfif tcnta  jiyctaginifldra 

28.  ^nchiksa  panic^lkta  or  it&Uca 

29.  Calli^psis    blcolor    (Cor 

tinctdria) 
do.  ilnaddlis  Vfehhidna 

31.  frutic6sa 

32.  ITeliotropium  peruvilmuiii 

33.  Scarlet  pelargoniums 

34.  JSeliotropium  corymbdsum 

35.  Herbaceous  plants 

36.  i^^chnis  flilgens 

37.  B^gnonette,  iZeseda  odor&ta 

38.  Georginas,  dwarf  varieties 

39.  ^g^ratum  mexic&num 

40.  Lobelia  ful^na 

41.  svphilltica 

42.  Zupmus  mut^bilis 


19«  Collection  of  varieties  of  hearts-    43.  Variegated  pelargonium* 

ease  44.  5&lvia  fuleens,  p^eed  down 

20.  ilscl^piaf  tuber6sa  45.  £schsch61tzi0  caluomica 

21.  Herbaceous  plants  46.  Paeonta,  all  the  species  and  va* 

22.  Carnations  rieties  of 

23.  French  mar^old  47.  Herbaceous  plants 

24.  Red  Chinese  aster  48.  Herbaceous  plants. 

25.  Afiican  marigold  • 


Art.  XIL     On  the  Culture  of  Ndumbiums*    By  C. 

The  NelMbium  speciosum  should  be  planted  about  the 
beginning  of -May  in  England.  The  seeds  should  have  a  smalt 
hole  filed  in  the  shell  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  point,  and 
should  be  then  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  kept  warm  for 
a  few  daysi  either  by  putting  them  in  the  sun,  or  near  a  stove. 
In  about  ten  days  the  seed  will  have  made  its  first  leaf^  which 
comes  out  some  days  before  the  root  fibre ;  it  may  then  be 
planted  in  a  tub  of  mud,  and  placed  in  a  green-house,  from 
which  the  plants  have  been  removed.  The  tub  should  be  about 
3  ft.  wide  by  half  that  depth,  filled  with  mud  to  within  about 


tsa  CuUiire  ^  NetunUnttntl. 

5  in.  of  the  l^ipo^  the  tub,  tbe  remutring  apace  to  be  o^cuftied 
with  water.     The  part  of  the  tub  covered  with  water  should 
be  pointed,  to  prevuit  the  growth  of  confervee,  which  are  very 
destructive .  to  the  young  plants.     As  conferva  grow  rapidly 
in  still  water  in  any  warm  place^  the  top  of  the  mud  should  b^ 
severed  with  fine  sand  for  about  an  inch ;  and  when  the  wsier 
is  changed,  which  it  should  be  twice  a-week^  this  sand  should 
be  slightly  moved  about,  and  tbe  inside  of  the  tub,  as  far  as 
the  .water  goes,  rubbed ;  fresh  water  should  be  poured  itl  from 
a  pot  with  a  rose.    This  should  be  done  edrly  in  the  mot-niug. 
As  Aq  young  leaves  appear  tbey  should  be  bent  down  with 
a  stone  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  till  the  stalk  has  extended 
itself  long  enough  for  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  water ;  for 
if  this  were  not  done,  as  the  plants  grow  naturally  in  water 
S^everal  feet  deep,  the  young  leaves  would  soon  rise  through 
the  few  inches  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tub,  dnd  would  get 
withered  by  the  sun.    The  nelumbium  has  two  sorts  of  leaves; 
one  #eak,  which  rests  always  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and 
the  other  much  stronger,  which  rises  above  it.     iTie  weak 
leaves  are  those  first  produced ;  after  about  a  month,  when  tha 
tub  is  covered  with  these,  the  stronger  leaves  appear,  and  riM 
out-of  the  water  2  or  3ft.  high.  (^.  38.)     The  plants  then 
require  much  less  care,  as  the 
green  slime  (coofervte)  does 
not  grow  readily   when   thj 
water  is  shaded  by  the  leaves-. 
They  should  be  kept  as  nearfy 
as  possible  in  a  temperature 
of  from  75°  to  80"  of  Fahren- 
heit; that  is,  by  day.-  but  at 
night  the  house  should,  when, 
the  weather  is  not  very  cold^ 
be  left  quite  open,  also  some- 
times in  the  day,  during  rains. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  white- 
wash the  inside  of  the  glass, 
as  any  knots  in  it  would. bum 
the  tender  leaves.     Towards 
the  middle  of  September  thejr 
should  be  inured  gradually  to 
the  open  air ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  the  tubs  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  and  left  there  without  any  covering  till 
the  following  spring.     The  frost  has  no  effect  on  the  roots. 
The  following  spring  they  should  be  put  into  another  tub 
liewly  painted  inside  as  before,  with  one  half  fresh  earth.    The 
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Belumbium  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  when  plantM.  in 
t(ubs  in  Italy,  care  being  taken  with  the  young  plants  as 
abovei  From  the  want  of  some  such  ciu*e  in  England)  the 
young  plfmts  are  generally  lost,  and  the  plant  is  seldom  seen- 
in  collections,  though  probably  any  one  pos^ssing  a  green* 
bouse  might  rear  it  to  perfection.  The  rose-ooloured  nelum^^ 
bium  and  the  yellow  nelumbium  flower  and  seed  abundantly- 
ifl  Italy,  and  are  both  fragrant  and  beautiful.  It  is  to  be  re* 
gtetted}  that)  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  nelumbiam  m 
China,  more.of  the  seeds  are  not  sent  to  Europe.  The  double 
white  and  doubl.e  crimson  varieties  appear  of  surpassing  beauty, 
from  the  drawings  made  of  them  in  China.  The  seeds  will 
keep  fresh  any  length  of  time. 

Milanj  1881.  C. 


Art.'XIII.  Oil  the  Cvkivation  of  BrugmSnm  arbore^  ^suaviolensj 
in  a  Conservatory*  By  Mr.  James  Arnold,  Gai'dener  at  GrOve 
House,  Cheshunt. 

Sir, 
'  Mr.  Gibson  having  treated  of  the  cultivation  of  small 
plants  in  pots  (Vol.  11.  p.  145.)>  I  now  send  you  my  maih- 
ner  of  managing  large  ones  planted  out  in  the  conservatory* 
]^.  June^  1829,  I  had  a  plant  of  tn-ugmansia  given  me,  struck 
from  an  eye,  as  Mr.  Gibson  recommends.  I  took  it  home^ 
and  planted  it  in  the  conservatory,  and  the  same  summer  it 
bad  on  it  54*  flowers  at  one  time.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1830  I  cut  it  down  before  the  sap  was  in  motion^  abouit 
6 in.  from  the  ground^  and  in  June  following  it  had  on  it 
4  flowers,  in  August  74*  flowers,  and  by  the  latter  end  of 
September  200  flowers;  though  I  had  the  misfortunetp  get 
a  branch  broken  ofi*  through  the  weight  of  flower  buds  on  it. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  I  cut  it  down  as  before,  but  about  2in» 
higher;  in  Junb  the  plant  had  on  it  7  flowers,  in  August 
96  flowers,  and  in  October  355  flowers.  This  plant  was 
greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 

I  attribute  its  flowering  so  profusely  to  cutting  it  down, 
apd  keying  it  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure ;  for  if  this  . 
plant  get  once  dry,  so  as  to  flag,  it  very  much  retards  its. 
growth,  and  injures  its  flowering.     As  the  conservatory  at , 
this  place  is  attached  to  the  house,  the  family  used  to  set  die 
door  open  to  admit  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  into  their 
apartments*    I  have  been  told  that  the  brugmansia  cannot  be  > 
kept  clean ;  but  I  have  always  kept  it  clean  by  sprinkling  it 
about  twice  in  the  summer  with  tobacco  water:  keep  the  plant 
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m  a  flourtsiiing  statCi  and-  it  will  take  but  littte  trouUe  i0 
keep  it  cleau.     Xt  delights  in  a  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  room' 
for  its  roots,  and  as  no  plant  bears  the  knife  better,  it  can*' 
always  be  kept  within  bounds.     No  plant  strikes  more  freely. 
foMSk  «!^  cut  Hke  those  of  the  vine.     I  do  not  stale  this  for 
professkmal  men,  but  for  those  who,  like  myself,  haire  to 
gather' our'knowledge  by  bits  and  scraps  from  your  Magazine, 
add  such  publications  as  come  in  our  way.     Tlie  Cineraria  is 
att<almci!it  neglected  genus  of  phnts,  though  they  make  such 
a^gfly  appnearance^  in  the  early  months  of  spring,  with  mher 
sprii^*flowiering  plants.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
■  Grane  Housi^  Cheihunt^  "  Jambs  Ari^olu/ 

Feb.  19.  ISS2. 


Aat.  XIV.     On  the  Propagation  and  CuUure  of  Folygala  cordu 
Jf-oUtti  Eutdxia  vDyrHfolia^  and  Phcen6coma  prot^era.,  By.Mrl. 
J.  NicoLLES,  Gardener  to  R.  Fettiward,  Esq.,  Finboioiigh  Hall| 
Suffolk. 

Sir, 

'The  following  remarks  relative  to  the  propagation  of- the 
abbv<^named  plants  may  be  of  sei*vice  to  amateurs.     Psae*' 
tibial  gardeners  may  also  find  them  useful  with  regard  to  other' 
pMits,  which,  like  these,  are  subject  to  damp  off  in  a  frame' 
wtfh  dung  heat;  and  which,  therefore,  will  alone  succeed  under' 
the  following  treatment.     The  method  I  adopt  is,  as  soon  as' 
the  parent  plants  make  shoots  about  three  quarters  of  an  indi 
m  length,  say  about  the  middle  of  February,  I  take  off 
cuttirrgs,  and  insert  them  in  white  stttKl,  placing  them  under  a' 
b^  glaiss,  in  a  house  kept  usually  at  60?  or  65^1^ heat ;  takings 
caf^  to  put  the  cuttings  in  as  soon  as  they  are  made^  and' 
watering  them  as  they  become  di-y :  in  course  of  six  weeks  * 
tUey  will  be  fit  to  pot  off,  and  will,  by  the  end  of  summer,  tnak« 
gom  plants^  which  will  probably  begin  to  flower  in  autumn. 

'  EugStitir  auslr^fs  deserves  a  place  in  evetf  tollectibn  of^ 
gt«eft-house  plants,  i  planted  one'ih  the  bed  df  acoti^ervlt^*': 
tory  feree  years- ago,  which  grew,  in  two  years,  to  the  height 
o(^*4  ft.,  when  I  was  obliged  to  stop  it,  as  it  readied  tbe  I'oof* "» 
It?*  has  ever  siMcef  been  loaded  with  fruit,  which,  varying  in  ^ 
cdlc^i^  frohi  a  d^p  criinson  to  a  pure  white,  and  contrasting  ' 
wftli  \\^  deep  green  foliage,  renders  M  a  beautiful  object  during  • 
^vifller,  parCcrfariy  %y  cahfltelighfi  -  ITie  plant  grow  filler  •« 
thTOHhe^HgfotlSftito^  myrtle  In  l6am^'aftd  peat  mixed,  or  itt  eitfcrtr  * 
of^iteftfe'^ls  kua  teaf  ^6uM>  'r^m;^81r,  yours,  &e.-  '  ^  ^''^^ 


Art.  XV.    A  Method  of  cuUivating  Pdargonhimif  atpractu^  ai 
Horsforth  Hall  Gardens.  '  By  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby. 

Sir, 

In  describing  new  methods  of  cultivating  fruits,  vegetables* 
Qr  flowers,  it  may  very  probably  happen  that  different  persons 
may  at  .the  same  time  have  made  tiie  same  discoveries,  and  be 
using  the  very  same  means  with  equal  success ;  yet,  as  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  great  many  cultivators  follow  the  same, 
beaten  track  of  gardening  that  their  forefathers  have  done, 
without  once  thinking  it  possible  to  improve  it,  I  think  it. 
advisable  for  every  gardener  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  own  experience.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  yon  the. 
following  remarks  on  growing  pelargoniums ;  for  though  there 
may,  no  doubt,  be  many  (especially  in  the  nurseries  near  Lon- 
don) who  practise  the  same  method  as  myself,  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  they  have  not  described  that  method  in  the  Gardener's 
Iliagazine,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  offended  if  I  attempt  to  do 
90,  and  by  that  means  make  it  more  generally  known. 

The  sorts  I  subject  to  this  peculiar  treatment  are  those 
splendid  garden  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  quinqu^Iobum, 
zonitle,  and  cucullktum,  so  generally. known,  and  common! v 
called  geraniums.  About  the  1st  of  July,  I  take  cuttings  wita 
three, joints,  from  the  sorts  I  wish  to  increase;  and  with  a 
sh^rp  knife  I  pare  off  the  bottom  leaves  quite  close  to  the, 
stem,  and  finish  preparing  the  cutting  by  a  clean  cut  across 
the  bottom  joint.  The  pots  to  receive  them  are  then  made 
ready  ;  they  should  be  about  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  be  fillec^ 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  rotten  leaves,. 
}oam}  and  peat,  in  equal  parts ;  and  the  remaining  inch  with 
pure  virgin  loam,  which,  if  it  be  not  naturally  light,  may  bei 
made  so  by  the  addition  of  some  clean  pit  sand.  The  cut- 
tings are  then  put  in,  close  to  the  pot  side,  with  a,  small  dib- 
ber, and  are  pressed  pretty  tight,  giving  a  good  watering,  and 
placing  them  in  a  frame  facing  the  south.  The  size  of  the 
frame,  of  course,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pots.  In  sunny  weather  my  plants  are  shaded  irom  nine 
.o'dock  till  three,  or  as  circumstances  require.  .^V^hen  they 
-have  been  iq  about  ten  day«,  a  little  air  is  given  tp  them,  by 
propping  up  the  lights  behind;  any  dead  or  mouldy  leaves 
are  carefully  picked  off,  and,  if  they  require  it,  a  little  .water 
Js^yen,  without  wetting  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
^re  rooted,  they  are  potted  into  large  60-potS|  in  pure  light 
loam^  and  repUced  in  th^  frame,  which  is  kept  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  shaded  until  they  have  struck  fresh  roots,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  the  open  air.     The  lightji  are  then  drawn  off 
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every  mild  day,  until  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  frost,  to 
place  them  in  the  groen-faouse ;  after  which,  regular  atten- 
tion is  given  as  to  watering,  picking  off  decaying  leaves, 
smoking  with  tobacco  when  needful  to  destroy  aphides,  and 
scdmitting  as  much  air  as  possible  every  mild  day. 

The  plants  are  now  of  short  stunted  growth,  and  in  March' 
some  early  sorts  will  show  flower-buds.  Towards  the  latter- 
end  of  the  month  some  rich  compost  is  prepared  as  follows  t 
viz.  take  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould,  good  loam,  and  wcfll 
rotted  cow  dung,  at  least  a  year  old,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  but  do  not  sift  it,  and  put  it  under  cover  a  few  days' 
to  dry.  The  plants  are  then  brought  into  the  potting  shed, 
and  are  shifted  into  pots  6  in.  in  diameter.  While  they  arfr 
out,  the  green-house  is  well  cleaned,  white-washed,  &c.  The 
plants  are  then  arranged  as  widely  as  possible ;  a  little  extra*- 
heat  is  given,  with  abundance  of  water,  and  air,  as  the  seasoti 
advances. 

The  progress  they  now  make  is  quite  surprising ;  and  fin^,- 
stiff,  bushy  plants,  covered  in  profusion  with  large  bdrtfche* 
of  finely  coloured  flowers,  richly  reward  the  cultivator  with  all 
their  beauties,  for  his  care  and  attention. 

When  the  bloom,  or  most  of  it,  is  over,  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  and  planted  in  the  flower-garden  or  shrttb- 
bery,  in  clumps  or  irregular  masses,  where  they  ornament  the 
scene,  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  until  the 
frost  kills  them. 

The  essentials  in  this  mode  of  treatment  are,  —  striking 
cuttings  in  July  every  year,  which  prevents  the  plants  getting 
too  large;  potting,  when  struck,  in  small  pots  and  poor  soil: 
shifting  in  spring  into  large  pots  and  vety  rich  compost ;  ana 
planting  out  or  throwing  away  in  summer. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Itorsfbrth  Hall,  Nov.  1.  1831.  Thos.  Applbbty. 
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Art.  XVI;  On  the  Culture  of  Pelargoniums.  By  RoBEHt  ElDtot, 
Gardener  to  William  Hartley,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  near  White- 
haven. 

Sir,  . 
The  pelargonium  is  one  of  the  greatest  ol*iiathents  cJf  the 
flpwer-giardeh ;  and  when  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in 
flpwer  IS  considered,  the  endless  variety  now  cultivated,  and 
the  rn^ny .new  and  beautiful  kinds  annuafly  raised  frdm  seed ; 
It  becomes  a  sutjeci  weil  worth  etiquiry,  how  this  plant  may 
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Ije.  raised  m  the  best  90(}  cheapest  manner  possible.  During 
a  period  of  many  years,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  pelargo- 
niums could  be  preserved  during  the  winter  months,  in  this 
northern  climate,  without  the  ^.ssistance  of  artificial  heat ;  but 
having  now  discovered  a  means  of  conquering  this  difRpuIty, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  method 
I  have  practised  for  the  last  three  years  with  complete  success. 
It  is  necessaryji  in  th^  first  place,  to  be  provided  witli  a 
light  garden  frame,  which  n>ay  vary  in  size,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, o.r  the  number  of  plants  required.  The  one  I  use 
lor  this  purpose  at  present  is  4^  ft.  by  2^,  20  in.  deep  in  the 
back,  and  18  ip.  in  front;  which  will  contain  seventy  or  eighty 
plants  in  small  pots,  ^r—  The  most  common  method  of  raising 
the  plants  is  by.  cuttings.  In  May,  June,  or  July,  I  take  the 
cuttings  off  at  the  third  joint,  and  pot  them  in  small  pots  one  in 
each,  in  rich  loam,  mixed  with  about  one  third  of  vegetable 
mould;  I  then  place  the  frame  on  a  south  border,  in  a  free 
open  situation,  on  the  common  soil,  and  put  the  pots  in  it, 
shading  them  with  a  mat  for  a  few  days,  and  giving  little  or 
no  air  for  a  week.  ^  I  afterwards  increase  the  quantity  of 
water  gradually,  giving  a  little  more  every  time  till  they  are 
able  to  stand  the  sun  without  flagging  in  the  leaf.  I  con- 
tinue, watering  them  gently  until  they  are  well  rooted,  and 
then  remove  them  into  the  open  air,  to  stand,  during  sum- 
mer, on  a  good  gravel  walk,  or  an  open  space  covered  with 
coal  ashes,  to  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots^ 
When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely,  I  pinch  off  the  top 
shoots,  by  which  means  they  send  out  side  shoots ;  otherwise 
each  plant  will  invariably  send  up  only  one,  which  looks  naked 
and  unsightly ;  whereas,  a  plant  Ipw  and  full  of  foliage  has 
a  handsome  appearance,  and  flowers  freely,  —  Some  of  the 
more  tender  and  delicate  kinds  of  pelargonium  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  an  inch  long.  Plapt  these 
round  the  side  of  the  pot  an  inch  apart,  leaving  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  soil  above  them.  Set  them  in  the  frame,  and 
when  they  have  pushed  a  little,  platit  them  in  separate  pots, 
giving  air  and  water  regularly ;  when  they  have  grown  a  few 
inches,  remove  them  into  the  open  air,  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  —  Seeds  may  be 
ripened  well  in  the  open  air,  from  plants  kept  in  pots ;  but 
those  transplanted  into  the  borders  (growing  very  vigorously) 
seldon)  produpe  gopd  seed.  Sow  the  seed  in  March,  in  soil 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  cuttings,  adding  a  little 
sand  to  it ;  place  the  pots  in  tlie  frame  a  few  inches  from'  thb 
glass,  and,  when  about  2  in.  hiffh,  plant  them  in  separate 
pots ;   let  them  remain  iii  the  frame  till  well  rooted,  and 
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then  remove  them  into  the  open  air  to  remain  daring  sam«» 
mer.  Plants  thus  raised  will  flower  well  the  second  year,  and 
many  new  and-  beautiful  varieties  may  be  obtained. 

Plants  kept  long  in  pots  grow  naked  and  stunted,  and  require 
to  be  headed  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pot  ^  when  this 
is  done,  set  them  in  the  shade,  and  give  no  water  for  a  week 
before  and  one  after  the  operation ;  this  prevents  the  plants' 
from  bleeding,  which  often  destroys  them  altogether.  About 
the  latter  end  of  October,  or  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost, 
the  plants  raised  from  seed,  from  cuttings,  or  from  roots,  and 
kept  in  small  pots  during  summer,  should  be  placed  in  the 
frame,  with  a  few  inches  of  coal  ashes  below  the  pots  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  suiFering  from  damp  during  winter. 
Shut  up  the  frames  closely  at  tiight,  and  give  air  freely 
during  the  day.  As  the  winter  advances,  give  water  sparingly; 
and  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  as  they  appear.  Cover  all 
round  the  frame  with  about  a  foot  of  soil  pressed  close,  and 
nearly  level  with  the  glass ;  sloping  a  little,  to  carry  off  the 
wet.  When  the  frost  sets  in,  cover  with  mats  at  night ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  very  severe,  use  a  straw  mat,  and  over* 
all  a  wooden  shutter,  a  little  larger  than  the  frame.  Give  aii* 
every  day  when  mild,  and  in  severe  weather  uncover  the 
frame  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  it,  taking  care  to  cover* 
when  the  sun  leaves  it  in  the  evening.  As  the  spring  advances, 
give  air  more  freely,  by  sliding  down  the  sash  altogether  in 
the  daytime,  to  prepare  the  plants  for  being  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  transplanted  into  the  flower-garden ;  which 
may  be  done  about  the  beginning  of  May,  if  the  weather  is 
seasonable.  Let  them  be  planted  about  2  ft.  apart.  They  will 
come  into  flower  by  the  latter  end  of  May,  arid  continue  to 
^ower  with  great  beauty  and  splendour  until  the  latter  end  of 
October. 

In  1830,  at  Rose  Hill,  the  pelargoniums  continued  td 
flower  until  the  middle  of  November.  By  this  method  a  con-* 
stant  supply  may  be  kept  up,  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
When  large  plants  are  wanted^  such  as  have  been  transplanted 
during  summer  may  be  taken  up  carefully  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  October,  and  planted  in  large  pots.  They  should 
then  be  set  in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  two,  and  given  water 
plentifully.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  frequently  flower  all 
^  the  winter,  but  generally  come  into  flower  by  the  beginning 
of  March.  Robert  ElLiott. 

Rose  Hill,  near  Whitehaven, 

March  31.  1831.  -^ 
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Art.  XVlI.  A  Descriptive  List  of  suck  Apjdes  as  have  beenjbund 
to  succeed  in  the  Neighbourhood  <if  Kilkenny  *  in  Ireland*  By 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.U.S.,  Nurseryman  there* 

Sir, 
Your  call  on  your  friends  in  the  different  quartersof 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  supply  you  with  lists  of  the  fruits 
most  in  esteem  there,  was  well  conceived,  and,  if  attended  to, 
would  render  a  valuable  service  to  that  branch  of  horticulture, 
by  pointing  out  to  others  placed  under  similar  circumstances 
the  sorts  most  likely  to  succeed  in  their  own  situationsf ;  and 

*  Fynes  Moryson,  secretary  to  Lord  Deputy  Mounljoy,  in  his  Hxnerary 
written  1598,  says  of  Kilkenny : — 

''  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  the  chief  of  the  towns  inland ;  memorable  for 
.the  civility  of  the  inhabitants,  the  husbandman^s  labour,  and  the  pleasant 
orchards."  Some  of  these  orchards  were  planted  by  the  monks  previously  to 
the  year  1500,  in  the  abbey  gardens.  These  have  all  perished,  or  have  been 
destroyed ;  the  last  tree  was  blown  down  in  a  storm  a  few  years  hence,  and  had 

,onIy  the  bark  of  the  stem  remaining  to  support  its  head,  and  yet  bore  abund- 
antly ;  it  was  the  smaller  Summer  Bon  Chretien.  Others  which  were  planted 

.on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  standing,  still  remain 
in  all  the  vigour  of  a  healtlky  old  age.  One  of  them,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  acre,  is  leased  at  50  guineas  a  year  rent ;  a  tree  in  it,  of  the  Sad- 
ler's Jack  Pear,  bears  one  year  with  another  20,000  fruit.  These  orchards 
mostly  consist  of  pears :  Chisel,  Cuisse  Madame,  Bon  Chretien,  the  Old 
Catherine,  and  Autumn  or  Kilkenny  Bergamot,  which  in  this  place  is 

'famous  for  its  superior  flavour. 

Kilkenny  lies  in  north  latitude  52^35',  west  longitude  7°  25^;  about 40  mile^i 

'from  the  sea  coast,  and  500  ft.  above  its  level.     The  soil  in  its  neighbour-. 

.  hood  is  calcareous,  for  the  most  part  gravelly,  and  seated  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  or  one  of  gravelly  loam,  under  which  in  most  directions  limestone 
rock  may  be  met  with.  It  possesses,  also,  strips  of  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  on  which  some  of  its  best  orchards  ^re  tp  be  found, 
though  planted  two  or  three  hundred  years  back. 

These  soils  are  upon  the  whole  eminently  favourable  to  the  flavour  of 
fruit ;  but  the  climate,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  is  adverse.     High 

'winds  and  heavy  rains  are  frequent,  and  its  cloudy  skies  and  moist 
hazy  atmosphere  permit  the  direct  radiant  ravs  of  the  sun  to  penetrate 
them  but  feebly.  From  the  observations  which  I  made  in  the  y^ar  1828 
(and  the  heat  of  that  year  may  be  taken  as  an  average),  I  found  that  the 
mean  of  maximum  heat,  taken  at  1  P.  M.  in  the  shade,  during  the  mont&s 
of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  which  are  the  most 
influential  on  the  ripening  of  fruit,  was  62°  Fahr. ;  while  that  of  the  radiant 
sun  heat  taken  at  the  same  period  in  an  open  situation  was  but  67° ;  wi 
excess  of  no  more  than  about  -^^  The  mean  heat  of  the  earth,  2  ft.  deep, 
was  57° ;  and  though  only  about  one  degree  more  to  the  north  than  Lon- 
don, our  fruits  ripen  a  fortnight  later,  a  month  later  than  those  of  Paris,  and 

>  about  a  week  earlier  than  those  of  Edinburgh.  The  grape,  which  ripens 
on  the  open  walls  much  farther  north  in  England,  though  it  sometuiMs 
colours,  yet,  to  my  recollection,  never  ripened  in  the  same  situation  bUt  in 
the  years  1825  and  1826.  Of  the  apple  (though  not  numerpii&)  we  have 
some  fine  old  Irish  varieties,  not  excelled  by  any  of  modem  introduction, 
t  Fruits  transferred  from  their  favourite  situations  to  a  warmer  cli- 

'  mate  usually  degenerate  towards  the  extreme  of  mealiness;  to  a  colc^e^ 

....    -  •      n  .3-  -  •  ^    -  .  -- 
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experience  has  proved  that  every  vaikty  i$f  firuit  has  a  p^ 
culiar  locality  of  soil  and  climate^  in  whidi  it  arrives  at  its 
highest  perfection,  and  that  if  removed  to  anotlier  (even 
though  superior  in  fertility,  if  it  be  less  suitable)  it  often  de- 
generates and  becomes  worthless,  and  its  former  high  charac- 
ter proves  but  a  source  of  disappoinUnent  This  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  in  numerous  instances  of  fruits  which  were  in 
the  highest  repute  in  France  and  England,  and  I  have 
spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  procure  such  from  every 
quarter  as  might  prove  an  acquisition  to  this  country.  Dis- 
appointments of  this  nature,  such  local  returns  as  you  require 
•would  go  far  to  remedy,  if  accompanied  by  accurate  notices 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fruits  are  placed ;  and 
I  here  endeavour  to  redeem  my  pledge  given  to  that  effect, 
by  sending  you  a  list  of  such  sorts  of  apples  as  I  have  found 
by  experience  to  answer  best  in  this  neighbourhood^  uniting 
the  essential  requisites  of  good  quality  and  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  purpose  a  continuation  of  the  other  kinds  of  firuit, 
until  the  series  shall  be  complete. 

As  a  dry  enumeration  of  niunes,  in  the  present  confused 
istate  of  fruit  nomenclature,  would  be  of  little  avail,  I  shall 
^dd  to  them  such  descriptions  as  may  serve  to  identify  Che 
vai'iety,  by  selecting  its  most  striking  characters ;  and,  to  avdid 
occupying  your  space  unnecessarily,  shall  omit  such  others 
as  are  of  minor  importance.  In  order  to  facilitate  that  object, 
I  have  also  divided  these  apples  under  three  distinct  heads ; 
and  each  variety  will  follow  in  succession,  according  to  its 
order  of  ripening,  so  as  to  form  an  assortment  of  the  choicest 
kinds  for  each  season,  sufficient  for  every  usefdl  purpose  * ; 
but  as  a  greater  number  may  be  desirable,  I  have  added  ia 
supplementary  list  of  such  as  I  conceive  next  in  quality;  and 
should  farther  experience  enable  me  to  enlarge  it  to  advan- 
tage, I  ^hall  be  anxious  to  oommmnticate  the  result. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  an  dffort  should  be  made 
to  renovate  the  very  useful  dwarf  stock  called  the  Dutch  Para- 
dise, or  what  the  French  call  the  Doucin,  as  it  appears  to  be 
fast  degenerating  to  old  age  and  canker.  This  individual  variety 
existed  before  Miller ;  it  may  be  renewed  from  seed,  and,  I 
^m  persuaded,  with  all  its  former,  and  perhaps  with  new,  good 
qualities.  Apple  trees  raised  from  the  seed  often  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock,  both  in  their  habits 
of  growth  and  in  their  fVnit. 

climate,  towards  that  of  acidity  or  insipidity ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  re- 
moved to  such  as  are  more  fitting,  they  improve. 

*  Should  a  still  narrower  selection  of  the  best  bearing  apples  be  required 
for'  a  very  small  garden,  they  are  marked  with  a  star. 
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Early  APPI4PS.  t 

!•  ^Scarlet  Eve  (Early  Margaret  of  the  London  Hort. 
Soc.  Catalogue), — A  middle-sized  oval  fruit,  flattisrh  at  the 
eye  and  stalk.  Eye  shallow  and  wrinkled.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  shallow  cayity.  Sides  slightly  angular.  Ground 
colour  when  ripe,  a  yellowish  green  in  the  shade,  to  the  syn 
a  bright  crimson  marked  with  darker  streaks  and  some  russet 
about  th^  stalk.  Flesh  whitish,  sometimes  tinted  with  red 
next  the  skin;  crisp  and  juicy;  flavour  saccharine,  pleasantly 
acidulated,  and  accompanied  by  a  perfumed  odour.  Ripe 
the  earlier  part  of  August.  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  grows 
erect,  and  bears  well.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  the  best 
apple  of  the  season :  we  reckoned  it  an  Irish  fruit,  but  it 
has  been  so  long  and  universally  known,  that  its  origin  is 
doubtful. 

2.  *Oslin  Apple.  —  A  middle-sized  roundish  oblate  fruit. 
Eye  wide  and  shallow,  its  calyx  often  prominent,  and  a  little 
wrinkled.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  wide  and  shallow  cavity. 
Sides  sometimes  slightly  angular.  Surface  when  ripe  a 
bright  yellow  speckled  with  russet,  which  is  also  clouded 
-about  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  and  juicy;  flavour 
delicate,  sugary,  and  aromatic.  Ripe  the  end  of  August.  An 
excellent  fruit,  of  Scotch  origin.  The  tree  is  dwarfish  in  its 
growth,  makes  erect  shoots  of  a  light  grey  colour,  has  le^ives 
of  a  lights  green,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

8.  Red  Astrachan.'^'  Above  the  middle  size.  Roundish,  a 
little  flatted  at  the  ends.  Sides  irregular.  Eye  broad  and 
deep,  but  closed  by  the  calyx,  and  uneven  on  the  edge. 
Stalk  short,  and  deeply  sunk  in  an  angular  cavity.  Surfaqe 
of  a  deep  cherry  red  to  the  sun,  covered  with  a  purplish 
bloom,  and  yellowish  mixed  with  a  lighter  red  to  the  shade. 
Flesh  very  white,  tinted  with  red  next  the  skin,  firm,  juicy, 
and  well  flavoured.  A  beautiful  fruit,  originally  from  Russia, 
and  ripe  the  end  of  August.  The  tree  grows  strong  and  erect, 
and  is  a  good  bearer. 

4f.  Peach  Apple. — An  Irish  fruit,  somewhat  above  the 
.middle  size ;  its  transverse  diameter  greatest.   Sides  irregular, 

•j-  The  selection  given  is  classed  under  three  heads :  early  fruit,  which 
ripen  on  the -tree  from  July  to  the  end  oi  October ;  middle  season  fruit, 
which  are  in  use  from  October  to  the  end  of  January ;  and  late  keeping 
fruit,  from  January  to  the  return  of  the  season.  I  term  those  fruits  small 
which  do  not  exceed  2. in.  in  diameter;  middle-sized,  between  2  and  3; 
and  large,  such  as  are  3  in.  and  upwards.  The  terms  designating  the  shape, 
must  be  understood  with  some  latitude:  precision  cannot  be  attained 9  and 
in  this,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  uncertaifi  climate,  pfie  season  often 
^oves  a  fortnight  or  three  .weeks  earlier  or  later  tb^  (pother; 
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and  obtusely  anffulajr.  Eyd  wrinkled  and  hollow.  Stalk 
short,  and  planted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin  of  a  bright  jed 
jto  the  sun ;  yellowish,  marbled  with  a  duller  red,  from  it 
flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  sugary.  Ripe  the  end  of  August,  some- 
times in  use  to  the  end  of  September.  One  of  the  best  ap- 
ples of  its  season.  The  tree  grows  flat-headed,  and  makes 
slender  declining  wood ;  it  is  very  healthy,  and  bears  abun- 
dantly, but  principally  on  the  extremities,  which  renders  it 
fitter  for  an  untrained  form  than  for  a  trained  espalier. 

5.  ^ Kerry  Pippin. — A  roundish  oval  apple,  about  thd 
middle  size,  with  smooth  sides,  sometimes  warted,  often 
Hippled  at  the  stalk,  which  is  slender,  about  1  in.  long,  and 
set  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Eye  broad,  shallow,  and  wrinkled. 
Ground  colour  a  brignt  yellow  pipped  all  over,  arid  lightly 
tinted  with  red  to  the  sun.     Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  and  juicy. 

flavour  sugary  and  delicate.  Ripe  in  September,  and  iii 
use  to  the  end  of  October.  An  excellent  and  much  admired 
Irish  fruit.  The  tree  makes  erect  shoots,  downy,  and,  vfh^ 
vigorous,  full  of  spurs ;  is  healthy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

6.  ^Aromatic  Russet  (Spice  Apple  of  the  Hort,  Soc. 
Catalogue).  —  A  middle-sized  conic  fruit,  broadest  at  the 
base.  Sides  obtusely  angular.  Eye  wide,  shallow,  and 
much  ribbed.  Stalk  long^  slender,  and  set  in  a  deep  cavity. 
The  skin,  when  ripe,  a  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  to  the 
light  a  dull  red  or  cinnamon  colour,  interspersed  with  much 
russet  throughout.  Flesh  white,  soft,  and  juicy.  Flavour 
rich,  saccharine,  and  highly  aromatic.  Ripens  in  Septemberj 
^nd  continues  in  use  throughout  October ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  apples  in  the  season,  and  is  here  a  universal  favourite. 
To  its  other  good  qualities  it  adds  those  of  being  a  bearer 
that  rarely  fails,  and  a  tree  healthy  in  every  situation ;  it 
makes  slender  declining  shoots. 

Kitchen  Apples  of  the  same  Pefiod^  in  Succession,  as  they 
fipen. — *  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Kilkenny  Scarlet 
Codlin,  and  *Hawthornden ;  all  well  sized,  and  great  bearers. 

Supplementary  Table  Fruit, — Juneating,  early  in  August; 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  end  of  August;  Sugarloaf  Pippin, 
August  and  September ;  Bell's  Scarlet,  or  Scarlet  Pearmain 
of  Horticultural  Catalogue^  but  not  of  Ireland,  September 
and  October.  Orange  Apple  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Septem- 
ber and  October, 

Middle  Season  Apples. 

1.  White  Russet. — A  large  fruit  of  an  irregular  shape,  ap- 
proaching to  oblate  rotund.  Sides  unequal,  obtusely  angubur. 
EyeUavge  and  furrowed.  HStalk  ihort,  inserted  in  a  laT||^ 
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Cavity.  Groand  colour  greenish  yellow,  clouded  irith  rulMBt 
'and  whitish  blotches,  often  delicately  tinted  ytiih  a  lighl: 
blush   to  the.  sun.      Flesh  pale  yellow,  soft,  and  mellow; 

'flavour  rich  and  saccharine.  In  use  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, sometimes  in  December.  A  fine  Irish  apple  of  the  first 
quality,  and  in  great  esteem  here.  The  tree  grows  erecl^ 
makes  strong  shoots  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  has  leaves  of 

^ia  pale  green ;  it  is  rather  a  thin  bearer,  but  mi^es  ampfe 
amends  by  the  size  and  richness  of  itsTruit. 

2.  Scarlet  Queening.  —  About  the  middle  size,  conic, 
broadest  at  the  base.  Sides  irregular.  Eye  small,  deep^ 
and  wrinkled.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  large  cavity.  Grooiid 
colour  yellow,  blotched,  and  streaked  wim  red.  Flesh  firm 
and  juicy ;  flavour  saccharine  and  aromatic.  A  good  firuit^ 
in  use  in  October  and  November.  The  tree  bears  welL  J 
S.    Scarlet   Crqftan.      A  middle-sized  flatted  apple  with 

Hcircular  sides,  and  a  wide  and  shallow  eye,  wrinkled  and 
sunk  in  the  head.  Stalk  short,  and  set  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Skin  of  a  bright  red  to  the  sun,  and  yellowish  green  irom  it, 
streaked  with  russet.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  crisp,  and 
juicy,  never  mealy ;  flavour  sugary,  vinous,  and  often  aromatic. 
An  excellent  Irish  fruit,  which  has  no  superior  in  its  season^ 
it  is  in  use  from  October  to  the  end  of  January,  and  makes 
a  choice  cider.  The  tree  grows  flat-headed,  with  rough, 
speckled,  slender  shoots,  which  bear  towards  the  extremities : 
this  habit,  which  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  centre  .of  an 
espalier  bare,  fits  it  rather  for  a  standard ;  as  &uch  it  bears 
abundantly. 

4.  *Sam  Young,  —  This  is  a  small  flattish  apple,  with  an  eye 
remarkably  wide,  from  which  the  remains  of  its  calyx  project; 
its  stalk  is  short,  and  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Grou^id 
colour  yellow,  reddish  to  the  suri,  mixed  with  russet,  .and 
interspersed  with  ruddy  specks.      Flesh   yellow,   firm,  and 

^  mellow ;  flavour  rich  and  saccharine.  In  use  from  October 
to  January.     An  Irish  finiit  greatly  in  esteem,  but  subject  to 

•crack  from  overbearing,  unless  thinned  out  The  tree  grows 
dwarfish  and  spreading,  and  is  very  healthy ;  its  leaves  are 
more  lucid  than  ordinary  on  the  upper  surface; 

5«  Margil,  —  A  middle->sized  conic  apple,   slightly  angular 

•  on  the  sides.  Eye  wrinkled  and  small.  Stalk  slender  and 
deeply  set.  Surface  bright  yellow,  striped  and  marbled  with 
red  to  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  a  litde 
russet  about  the  stalk  and  eye.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  and 
juicy;  flavour  vinous,  sugary,  and  piquante.  A  fruit ^of  the 
very  highest  rank  in  this  period  of  ^ood  apples.  .  Jn  uaeifiron^ 

* -October  ^to^  February.     The!  ^tree  grows  healthy,  ^spAi  bcaA; 
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"irdl;  ivdces '  delkale  diverging  woed,  very  downy  aod 
fidl  of  spurs,  aad  has  small  lanceolate  leaves  with  long  foot** 
.stalks. 

6.  ^Comiwick  Pippin, '--On  oval  fruit,  below  the  middle 
size;  head  flatted.  Sides  smooth,  and  sometimes  warted. 
Eye  large,  shallow,  sunk,  and  a  little  indented.  Stalk  short, 
.set  in  a  wide  cavity,  and  often  oblique.  Sldo  yellow,  mixed 
with  russet,  and  ruddy  to  the  sun.  Flesh  of  a  rich  yel- 
low when  ripe,  crisp,  and  juicy ;  flavour  saccharine,  relieved 
by  an  agreeable  acid*  An  excellent  apple ;  in  use  from  Oc- 
,  tober  to  February.  .  The  tree  makes  slender  and  erect  wood, 
is  healthy^  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Kitchen  Apples. — Leixlip,  in  use  to  December ;  Alexander, 
to  January;  *Beauty  of  Kent,  to  February;  Cathead,  to 
March ;  Scarlet  Admirable,  and  Golden  Noble,  to  March ;  all 
large  fruit  and  good  bearers. 

Supplemealary  Tabk  Fruit.-^YeiXo^v  Irif^stviQ,  October  tp 
.November;  Wormsley  Pippin^  October, to  November^  Down- 
ton  Pippin,  October  to  January;  Braddick's  Nonpareil, 
November  to  February;  Golden  Reinette,  November  to 
February ;  Scarlet  NoAparei]^  November  to  February* 

Latest  Keeping  Apples. 

1.  Bos$  Nonpareil. ''^  A,  middle-sis^  roundish  af^ple. 
Sides  smiDoth,  sometimes  warted.  Eye  shallow.  Stalk  about 
1  in.  long,  deeply  ioserted.  Sur&ce  when  ripe  yellowLsih, 
nearly  covered  with  russet,  and  a  deep  red  with  darker  stripes 
to  the  sun.  Flesh  whitish  and  firm;  flavour  sugary  and 
>perfumed.  In  use  from  November  ;to  March.  An  .Irish 
fruit,  in  great  request  here*  The  tree  makes  slendej  wctod, 
^reads  in  its  head,  grows  h^lthy,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

2.  Mibsion  PippinM-^Alscrgej  oblate,  rotupd  apple;  with 
.angular .  sides,  and  eye  deeply  furrowed  and  closed  by  'the 

\<i2alyx.  Stalk  short,  sometimes  elbowed,  .and  deeply,  inserted* 
«Skin  yellow,  spotted  and  striped  with  :brigh.t  red  to  the^iin, 
and  blotched  with  russet,  ^particularly  at  the  c^'e  and  stalk* 
Flesh  yellow  and  firm,. sometimes  coarse;  flavour  sacoharjipe 
and  aromatic.  .A  valuable  fruit,  that  maintains  its  good 
qualities  in  almost  every  situation.  The  tree  grows  spiH^ad- 
ing ;  its  shoots  are  strong,  and  very. downy  at  the  e;ctremities. 
This  apple  is  in  use  from  November  to  April.  It  possesses 
so  many  features  in  .common  with  the  Margil,  that  it  seems 
most  probable  that iit  derives  its.originlTrom  it;  but  though 
it  has  the  advantage  in  many  other  respects,  yet  I  think  that 
in  iflavour  it  is  inferior. 
JBetmchtmpmdl  Seedling.  ^^Bohy^  the  middle  :size,   Av(tl. 
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^Bye  prominent,  but  pidced  in  fii  shallow  batsin.  Slalk  diof^ 
planted  in  a  deep,  bat  narrow,  cavity.  Surface  uniform. 
Ground  colour  yellowish  green,  reddish  to  the  sun,  inter- 
spersed with  darker  spots.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  saccha- 
rine, and  high  flavoured.  Keeps  to  April,  and  bears  abuiw 
dantly.  Woo^ erect,  brownish,  and  downy;  leaves  small 
and  oblong,  with  footstalks  long  and  slender.  A  choice 
apple  even  in  bad  seasons. 

4.  Green  Nonpareil. — A  middle-sized,  roundish,  oblate 
apple.  Sides  smodth.  Eye  shallow.  Stalk  slender,  inserted 
in  a  wide  and  shallow  cavity,  sometimes  elbowed.  Surface 
a  yellowish  green  and  dull  red  to  the  sun,  clouded  with  rus- 
set, and  marked  with  dark  specks.  Flesh  crisp  and  juicy ; 
Savour  saccharine,  aromatic,  and  piquante.  The  tree  makes 
slender  erect  shoots,  striated  or  furrowed  at  the  extremities ; 
leaves  long  oval,  with  long  footstalks.  A  good  bearer,  but 
apt  to  canker  in  old  garden  ground ;  yet  it  is  a  fruit  of  such 
superior  excellence  and  high  repute,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted 
here.     In  use  from  December  to  May. 

5.  '^Syke  House  JRusset. — Below  the  middle  size,  in  shape 
flsttish/  Eye  wide.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Ground  colour  yellowish  green,  much  clouded  with  russet, 
and  of  a  dull  red  to  the  sun^  Ilesh  yellowish  and  firm,  but 
^mcfllow ;  'flaTVour  sugary  combined  with  a  pleasing  acid.  Axi 
excellent  apple,  that  is  in  use  from  December  to  May.  The 
tree  grows  spreading,  makes  gross  wood,  is  healthy,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

6.  *  Prickly  Seedling. — A  small  round  fmit  with  smootJh 
sides,  sometimes  nippled  at  the  stalk,  which  is  thick  and  set 
in  a  wide  cavity.  Eye  large  and  deep.  Ground  colour  a 
bright  yellow,  wilih  a  bright  red  superadded  nest  the  son, 
and  russet  about  die  stalk;  The  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and 
mellow ;  'flavour  saccharine  and  rich.  In  use  in  January, 
and  keeps  to  June.  The  tree  grows  erect,  is  very  healthy, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

7.  Reinette  Tranche  d  CStes.  —  A  large  oblong  apple,  with 
obtusely  angular  sides.  Eye  very  wide  and  deep,  irregularly 
furrowed.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
green  until  quite  ripe,  then  yellowish,  with  some  light  reddish 
istripes  to  the  sun,  and  specked  with  russet  about  the  eye  and 
stalk ;  shrivels  a  little  wh6n  perfectly  ripe.  The  flesh  is  then 
yellowish,  juicy,  firm,  and  mellow;  flavour  rich  and  sac- 
charine. In  use  from  January  to  July.  A  choice  fruit, 
placed  by  the  French  at  the  head  of  their  best  apples.  The 
tree  grows  very  strong  and  erect,  with  shoots  of  a  greaiish 
tint  s^nd  a  silky  pubescence  at  their  esctvemitiest;    it  bears 
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Reaves  of  an  oblong  oval,  with  remarkably  parallel  sides,  ,:atid 
.18  an  abundant  bearer.  There  is  another  variety  of  the 
.R.  Franche  more  round  and  flat,  and  of  the  same  quality; 
-but  it  has  not  yet  borne  fruit  with  me.  The  merit  of  these 
Jatest  fruits  is  very  variable,  being  in  a  gi'eat  degree  depend- 
ent on  the  fineness  of  the  latter  season,  which  is  naturally 
inclement.    . 

Kitchen   Apples.  —  Alfreston  to  May,   very  large   and  ^ 

Sobd  bearer ;  *Northern  Greening,  a  great  bearer,  in  use  to 
lay;  Royal  Russet,  a  great  bearer,  to  May;  *Hanwell 
Souring,  a  great  bearer,  in  use  to  June;  French  Crab, 
Millmount  Beaufin,  and  *  Norfolk  Beaufin,  great  bearers^ 
that  keep  to  August,  and  longer. 

Supplementary  Table  Fruit. — Dutch  Mignonne,  in  use  to 

: April;  Calville  Blanche,   to  April;    Martin    Nonpareil,  to 

May;    Golden  Harvey,  to  June;    Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain, 

to   May;     Beauchampwell  Seedling,    to    May;     all    good 

bearers.  I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Kilkenny^  Jan.  16.  J  831.  John  Robertsoi^. 

•  •  • 

I  have  just  recieived  the  last  number  of  the  Pomological 

Magazine^  in  which  the  editors  announce  their  intention  of 

.suspending  the  publication.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 

a  work  which  has  been  so  long  a  desideratum,  and  Jias  been 

.so  ably  conducted,  should  even  momentarily  cease.     If  not 

speedily  resumed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Horticultural 

Society  will  in  some  shape  supply  the  loss,  if  not  by  a  con- 

.rtinuatioh,'it  may  at  least  by  publishing  a  Catalogue  raisQunee 

.  of  such  varieties  of  fruit  as  have  been  proved  in  their  garden. 

.  Though  the  fruit  department  has  been  held  up  as  the  most 

,  important  of  the  establishment,  it,  as  yet,  has  been  but  lightly 

:  touched  on  in  the  Transactions ;  but  as  a  great  proportion  of 

/the  collection  must  by  this  time  have  shown  its  merits,  surely 

^  our  reports  on  the  subject  will  in  future  be  fuller  and  more 

satisfactory.  —  J.  M.  [See  the  Catalogue^  &c.  noticed  p.  212.] 


Art.  XVIII.     On  a  Method  of  forcing  Cabbage  Lettuce,  practised 
for  many  Years  at  Longleat,  by  the  late  Mr.  Rutger,  Gardener 
there.     Communicated  by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

Sir,  * 

The   perusal   of   M.    Lindegaard's    article,    inserted  Jn 

Vol.    VL,    p.   689.,    on  tJie  forcing  of  cabbage  lettuce   in 

..Holland,  brings  to  my  recollection  the  method  taken  by  my 

c&iheV'^b^iyed'fiye  jFears  in  the  neighbourhood , of  Amster- 
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dam,  where  he  gained  the  principal  part  of  his  knowledge  ur 
gardening,  and  that  of  framing  in  particular.  The  only  sort 
he  grew  was  the  Hammersmith  hardy,  which,  under  his^ 
hreatment,  far  exceeded  its  usual  size  when  grown  in  the  open 
ground.  Other  sorts  were  tried,  but  none  found  to  equal 
this ;  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  less 
succulent  than  most  of  the  other  sorts,  and  thereby  better 
palculated  to  resist  the  ill  effects  of  damp,  or  steam,  whicU 
might  occasionally  take  place,  although  the  greatest  possible 
care  was  always  taken  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  latter* 
His  method  was  as  follows :  — 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  seeds  were  sown  either 
on  a  warm  south  border  or  in  some  sheltered  situation.  As 
6oon  as  the  plants  were  sufficiently  grown,  they  were  pricked 
out  at. 3  or  4  in.  apart  in  a  cold  cucumber  frame,  where  thejr 
had  the  advantage  of  being  covered  with  the  lights,  more  or 
less  according  to  circumstances,  particular  care  being  taken 
hot  to  draw  the  plants  by  keeping  them  too  warm. 

About  the  time  of  pricking  out  the  plants,  a  sufficient  quan-* 
tity  of  leaves,  with  one  sixth  part  of  long  dung  from  the 
stables,  was  well  mixed,  and  thrown  togethei"  in  a  heap  to 
ferment,  and  while  in  a  state  of  fermentation  a  six-light  bed 
was  tnade  of  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  well  beaten  while 
making,  so  as  to  make  it  as  compact  as  possible,  which  pre* 
Vented  the  heat  from  rising  to  more  than  milk-warm.  The 
compost  used  was  a  mixture  of  old  melon  and  cucumber 
mould,  one  half  of  each.  This  was  introduced  into  the  frame 
to  about  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  and  beaten  down  during 
the  operation  so  as  to  make  it  tolerably  compacts  As  soon  as 
the  heat  rose,  which  was  always  of  the  most  gentle  kind,  the 
surface  was  covered  with  tolerably  dry  sifted  mould,  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  smoothed  down  as  level  as  possible.  This 
being  done,  a  rod  or  straight-edged  piece  of  wood  was  used 
so  as  by  pressure  to  make  lines  on  both  the  long  and  cross 
way  of  the  bed,  so  contrived  as  to  intersect  each  other  exactly 
.under  the  middle  of  each  pane  of  glass.  Great  care  was  then 
taken  in  making  the  best  selection  of  strong  healthy  plants 
from  the  nursery  bed,  and  also  in  taking  them  up  with  good 
balls;  and. after  carefully  displacing  any  decayed  leavei^  that 
Inight  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  plants,  they  were  planted 
at  the  intersections  of  the  lines  in  the  bed  prepared  for  them; 
thus  presenting,  when  the  lights  were  on,  a  plant  under  each 
pane  of  glass.  This  operation  took  place  in  the  first  week 
pf  November.  Another  bed  of  nine  lights  long  was  in  the 
tnean  time  preparing  to  be  planted  out,  in  t^e  last  week  of 
-November.     It  was  an  every- day  practice,  for  several  week* 
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planting,  to  observe  if  any  of  the  plants  suffered  either 
Srom  steam  or  the  wire-worm,  to  replace  such  plants  as  ha4 
been  injured,  and  to  remove  decayed  leaves,  &c. ;  but,  as  thei 
least  steam  is  injurious,  great  care  was  taken  in  giving  a  due 
proportion  of  night  air,  even  after  it  became  necessary  to 
cover  with  mats,  which  was  done  by  tilting  the  lights,  and 
letting  the  mats  han^  over,  and  tacking  them  to  the  frame 
below  the  opening  where  the  air  is  given. 

At  the  latter  end  of  December  a  stiff  lining  was  added  of 
the  same  proportions  of  dung  and  leaves  as  the  bed  was  made 
of,  by  which  means  a  very  gentle  heat  was  kept  up,  during  the 
two  following  months. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  lettuces  began  to  come  ios 
generally  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  them ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  believed,  even  by  gardeners,  that  they  wex^ 
of  the  sort  above  named. 

Before  I  close  this  article,  I  would  further  observe  that  the 
plants  were  only  once  watered,  viz.  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
then  not  over  the  leaves ;  and  that  the  mould  was  raised  just 
so  high  in  the  frame  as  to  give  sufficient  room  for  the  growth 
of  the  plants  without  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  glasst 
A  free  circulation  of  air  was  admitted  in  dry  mild  weather  { 
and  great  care  was  taken  that  they  should  never  get  injured 
by  frost. 

A  crop  for  cutting  in  November  and  December  was  alsQ 
grown  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  described 
by  M.  Lindegaard,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  August. 

The  above  practice  was  carried  on  at  Longleat,  by  my 
father,  who  lived  in  the  service  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Bath 
fin*,  I  believe,  nearly  thirty  years, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Longleat,  Dec.  1830.  T.  Rutger. 


Art.  .XIX.     On  a  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Tomato,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  ripening  the  Fruit  tvithout  artificial  Heat,    By  E.  S. 

Sir,  .      .       .'  . 

It  having  &llen  to  my  lot  to  be  placed  in  situations  requir*- 
JBg  a  good  supply  of  love  apples,  I  have  been  induced. to  try 
41  variety  of  methods  to  bring  them  to  the  greatf5^t  degree  a£ 
perfectJoD.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  aware  that  ,it  is  v^i^y 
idijfficultto  persuade  some  persons  to  forsake  their. old  paiod^ 
ofiisaitureLto  ppaetiseta  bgw  one;  nevertheless,  if  you  think 
^ihsl^Iim  sioavA  tefjoemmvoBiMitiwetikbEmpst^  in  yK>ur  i^^t 


Ntimbei^,  I  am  certain  there  are  some  among  your  numieroua 
readers,  who,  seeing  it  tiiefe,  will  not  hesitate  to  try  it ;  and 
that,  m  ft  short  time,  we  shall  not  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
ootmt^y )  hear  of  people  being  obliged  to  cut  the  fruit,  and  hang 
it  up  in  a  warm  room  to  ripen.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  either  in 
pots  or  pans,  abont  the  1st  of  February,  in  a  warm  frame,  oc 
house ;  and  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  let  them 
have  as  airy  a  situation  as  possible,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak*  When  they  have  partly  made  two  leaves,  besides 
their  seed  leaves,  let  them  be  pricked  into  pans  about  2  in. 
apart  each  way;  and^  when  they  begin  to  gel  crowded,  pot 
diem  into  60-sized  pots,  one  in  each  pot ;  afterwards  shifts 
ing  them,  so  that  their  roots  may  not  become  matted  in  the 
pold,  mid  giving  plenty  of  water.  When  the  weather  is  warm 
enough,  plant  diem  out  in  the  garden,  one  in  each  place  (if 
against  a  wall  or  broad  fence  die  better,  but  they  will  succeed 
as  espaliers).  Train  th^  siem  of  each  plant  upright  (without 
iltopping),  and  the  side  shoots  horizontally,  about  afoot  apart, 
using  the  knife  as  liltle  as  possible.  By  growing  the  tomato 
pknst  as  large  as  possible  before  planting  out,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  die  summer  for  ripening  their  fruit,  and  by 
planting  only  one  in  each  place,  the  small  space  usually  left 
between  the  fruit  trees  may  be  used  for  them.  Whereas  by 
growing  them  three  in  a  pot  (as  usually  practised)  they^take  a 
great  d^al  of  room,  and  require  continual  cutting,  which  causes 
them  to  push  afresh,  instead  of  blossoming  and  ripening  their 
fruit.  By  training  the  plants  horizontally  at  the  above  dis<* 
tanee,  they  enjoy  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  and  do  not  grow  so 
strong  as  when  too  much  pruned.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &e. 
Tottenham,  December  24.  1  SSI.  E.  S. 
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Art.  XX.    Abridged  Communications. 

Brick  Tallies  printed  upon  before  they  are  baked.  —  I  have 
lieen  ilower^pots  made,  upon  which  numbers  were  marked,  in 
regular  succession,  from  No.  1.  upwards;  and  they  were,  of 
course,  as  lasting,  and  as  imperishable  from  wet  or  weather, 
as  tbd  material  upon  which  they  were  impressed.  The  stamps 
for  this  purpose  were  cut  on  wood ;  and,  consequently,  as  far 
a^  numterlng  alone  is  required,  they  were  done  cheaply  and 
readily  enough.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  even  the  print- 
ing of  the  names  of  plants  might  be  executed  in  a  similar 
manner,  at  as  small  an  expense  as  is  now  incurred  for  paint- 
tlhg  or  marking  op^n  die  tatties  ali  present  in  use*    It  would 
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Qoly  be  necessary  to  have  some  sets  of  letters^  of  the  size: 
wishedy  cut  upon  blocks  of  wood ;  and  the  sole  additional 
requisite  would  be,  that  the  blocks  should  be  of  one  length, 
and  straight  on  the  sides :  the  letters  could  then  be  picked 
out  as  readily,  and  placed  as  evenly,  as  the  present  printing 
letters  are ;  and  might  be  held  together,  during  the  time  of 
marking,  by  any  of  the  well  known  modes  of  compression. 

Allow  me,  also,  to  suggest  that  all  the  iron  punches  made 
in  future,  with  either  letters  or  numbers,  should  be  made 
straight-sided.  It  would  then  be  easy  to  put  two  or  three,  or 
more,  letters  together,  side. by  side,  and  to  make  impressions 
upon  lead  or  copper  with  them,  in  a  neat  and  even  manner; 
whereas,  at  present,  from  the  bulging  sides  of  the  punches,, 
they  must  be  used  one  at  a  time ;  and,  when  thus  used,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  letters  of  the  same  depth,  or  even  in  a 
straight  line.  —  R.     Feb.  1 7.  1832. 

To  repair  and  improve  Lawns  without  the  Aid  of  Turf.  —  In. 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  turf  laid  down  in 
small  gardens  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  season ;  and  re« 
quires  to  be  renewed  at  an  expense,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  turf  and  laying  it  down,  of  from  Sd.  to  4i/.  a  square 
foot.  Instead  of  being  at  this  expense,  if  the  ground  to  be 
turved  were  to  be  stirred  up  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in. 
every  spring,  in  the  last  week  of  March  or  the  first  week  of 
April,  and  thickly  sown  with  the  following  seeds,  it  would 
soon  become  green ;  and,  if  regularly  sown,  will  remain  as 
close  and  thick  as  any  turf  whatever  during  the  whole  sum^ 
mer ;  dying,  however,  in  the  succeeding  winter,  and  requiring 
to  be  renewed  in  the  spring. 

•  The  grasses  used  for  this,  purpose  are :  — -  ^rostis  vulgaris 
var.  tenuifolia,  Festitca  duriuscula,  Festuca  ovina,  Cynosiirus 
cristiltus,  P6a  prat^nsis,  ^v^na  flavescens,  and  Triiblium 
minus.  These  seeds  are  mixed  together  in  equal  portions, 
and  are  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre. 

In  lawns  and  shrubberies  in  the  country,  the  turf  frequently 
iails  under  large  trees  and  in  various  other  places.  There  is 
no  cheaper  or  better  mode  of  making  good  these  defects^ 
than  by  sowing  the  above  mixture  as  early  every  spring  as 
die  situation  and  the  soil  will  admit.  Of  this  there  is  a  proof 
at  Clarence  Lodge,  Roehampton ;  where  the  very  intelligent 
gardener,  Mr.  Henderson^  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
<^  the  New.  Cross  Nurseries,  has  practised  this  mode  with  the 
greatest  success  for  two  years.  — iZ.  S.B.     March^  1832, 


.   .   HJ 
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Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Second  Series.    Vol.  L  Part  L    4to.    London^  Hatchard. 

<1.  A  Report  upon  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine- Apple  cultivated  in  ihe 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  Donald  Miiiiro, 
F.L.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Society.  Read  Dec.  7.  and  21.  18S0, 
and  Jan.  4«.  1831* 

i'  In  the  year  1828,  the  collection  of  pines  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  procured  from  home  and  foreign  correspondents, 
had  increased  to  450  names  ;  but  so  great  a  number  of  these 
ytexQ  duplicates,  that  Mr.  Munro  has  reduced  them  to  52  dis- 
^ct  sorts.  In  order  td  ikcilitate  tbdr  discrimination,  h% 
says ;  ~ 

"  I  have  first  separated  the  kinds  reputed  to  be  species,  which  are  read^{y 
known  by  their  peculiar  habit,  and  I  have  then  cfistributed  the  varieties 
oiAnandssa  sativa,  or  the  true  pine-apples^  in  classed  and  divisions,  charai> 
terised  by  such  distinctions  as  have  been  ^nad,  by  experietfeiftj  fiie  most 
permanent.  After  much  consideration,  it  has  been  determined  to  0naj^\(fy 
the  different  degrees  of  serrature  in  the  leaves,  as  the  primary  mode  of 
division,  because  it  is  they  that  cause,  in  the  greatest  d^ee,  that  natural 
hg^it  of  the  varieties^by  which,  a  {Hractised  eye  will  recognise  them  withouf 
an  inspection  of  the  fruit.  The  groups,  so  formed,  are  the  least  artificMl 
iiis£t  could  be  discovered,  for  the  form  c^  the  fruit  and  colonr  (^  the 
flowers,  although  excellent  marks  of  distinction,  separate  varieties  which' 
are  almost  identical  in  their  general  habit ;  for  this  reason  such  characters. 
have  been  admitted  as  only  of  seoondary  importance. 

"  The  whole  of  the  means  employed  in  drawing  np  this  pe^r  have? 
been  derived  from  notes  made  at  the  garden,  during  the  last  five  yeaiv/ 
upon  plants  and  fruit,  in  all  cases  carefully  and  repeatedly  ppinpa^edJift' 
every  stage  of  their  growth. 

"  To  Mr.  James  Duncan,  the  present  tmder-gardeneriHthe  forcing  de* 
partment,  a  young  man  ofextemiFe  ]mi<tlical'k«DMdedgi^i  T-eih-inuclr' 
indebted  for  assistance  in  arranging  and  drawing  up  tb^  de^crqatipii&f'-   •  > ; 

Classificaiiofif  —  The  species  are  Ananissd  bracteatai  Wic 
scarlet;  4^.  d^iU3^  the  wavecT^leaved ;  -^.  Wcidai  the  shining, 
QS  king,  f  ^  and  A, .  aa^Ta^  the  cuW^ated^ '  whteh  hAiItides'  fbjAyi 
aight  varieties;  whidhy.with  Jlte'feiif^'Speeteii  'not  ctfflJviatdcP 
m  their  ,fr«it,iMfce'mpultoe'Aftf4i»^*d}kin^ 
mentioned.     Wd  do  ndt-  4btnk  -ili^c*!*?  iAhi^'io'gfv^-VfiHt^ 
names,  which,  with  their  characters  and  synonymes,  will  be 
found  in  the    Society's  Catalogue,  second   edition,   noticed 
p.  212. ;  but  Mr.  Munro  has  very  judiciously  given  at  the  end 
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of  his  paper  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  for  cnltivatioii,  widr 
short  notes  upon  their  comparative  qualities,  and  this  we  shall 
lay  yerbatim  before  our  readers,  as  of  much  practical  utility. 

**  The  QMeen  is  one  of  the  best  yarieties  at  present  known  for  general 
cultiiration.  It  grows  freely,  fruits  early,  and,  although  not  so  high 
flavoured  as  some  of  the  larger  kinds,  is  still  the  most  valuable  for  a  small 
fiunily.  Exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  it  is  liable  to  become  hollow  near  the  core;  but  early  or 
later  in  the  season  it  is  not  subject  to  that  defect.  It  is  the  sort  gene>* 
rally  grown  by  gardeners  for  the  London  mari^et.  The  Ripley* m  Queens  a 
alight  variety  of  the  common  queen,  is  probably  the  best ;  the  leaves  are 
greener  and  broader,  and  it  does  not  throw  up  so  many  suckers. 

**  The  Moscow  Queen  is  aQ  excellent  variety,  but  is  rather  a  slow 
grower;  the  fruit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  queen,  but 
superior  to  it  in  flavour. 

**  The  Black  Jamtaca  is  an  excellent  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
particularly  ia  the  winter  months,  when  pines  rarely  come  to  perfection ;  it 
cuts  firm  to  the  core,  is  highly  flavoured,  keeps  some  time  ailer  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  bears  carriage  better  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  rather  a 
slow  grower,  and  the  miit  seldom  attains  a  large  size. 

**  The  Brown  Sugar-Loaf  \s  the  best  of  the  sugar-loaf  kind :  it  is  a  large, 
handsome,  and  highly  flavoured  fruit,  swells  freely  in  the  winter  months ; 
its  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy. 

*'  The  Ripley  is  large,  handsome,  and  high  flavoured ;  it  is  a  good  sum- 
mer fruit,  and  swells  freely  in  winter. 

*'  The  St,  Vincent,  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  highly  flavoured,  par- 
ticularly in  summer,  and  it  is  said  to  swell  freely  in  winter. 

*'  The  Black  Antigua  is  an  excellent  and  highly  flavoured  pine,  if  cut 
when  it  begins  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow ;  but,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plant  until  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  loses  all  its  richness. 

'*  The  EnvUle  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  collections,  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest pines  in  cultivation;  although  it  is  neither  rich  nor  highly  fla- 
voured. 

**  The  Lemon  Queen  is  of  free  growth ;  the  fruit  is  rich,  juicy,  and  high 
flavoured. 

"  The  White  Providence,  when  grown  to  a  large  size,  is  generally  deficient 
in  flavour,  but  it  is  a  very  handsome  showy  kind.  It  may  sometimes  bear 
prematurely;  and,  if  in  that  case  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
ripe  on  the  plant,  it  is  equal  in  flavour  to  a  queen." 

^To  be  continued,) 
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Vol.  IV.  Part  11. 

(Continued from  Vol.  VII.  p.  593.) 

52.  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Grape,  and  particularly  in 
Peach-houses;  and  on  propagating  Vines  by  Layers  and  Cut- 
tings. By  Mr.  John  Martin,  Gardener  at  Kirkton  Hall.  Read 
March  8.  ISH. 

**  Any  one  that  is  curious  to  have  vines  in  pots  full  grown, 
should,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  take  the  stem  through  the 
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liole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  lay  the  rest  of  the  vine 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  the  ground  :  they  thus  shoot 
much  sooner.  For  such  purposes,  I  take  the  old  shoots  that 
are  to  be  cut  out  that  season.  For  the  pots,  I  use  the  same 
compost  as  for  the  border.  I  always  keep  rotten  dung  about 
the  pots,  as  it  makes  the  vines  strike  much  sooner  than  keep- 
ing the  pots  dry.  I  have  had  twenty-six  good  bunches  in  a 
pot,  and  could  have  had  more  but  for  thinning.  When  the 
fruit  is  at  maturity,  I  cut  the  old  bunch  by  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  remove  the  plant  at  pleasure  for  ornament. 

"  I  have  often  taken  notice  that,  in  some  sorts  of  vines,  the 
{bliage  turns  brown,  just  as  if  it  had  got  a  little  frost.  Such 
vines  are  generally  on  a  clay  soil,  or  on  a  bottom  that  does 
not  let  the  roots  push  freely,  so  causing  a  stagnation  of  the 
sap.'* 

5S.  Notice  of  a  Havoihorn  Hedge,  damaged  by  Mcidium  lacerhtum. 
By  Mr.  Wm.  Don,  Hull.     Read  June  14.  18U. 

The  hedge  which  surrounds  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden  was 
planted  in  1812 ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  "  sin- 
gular brown  swellings  "  were  found  on  the  young  shoots. 

"Those  protuberances,  for  the  most  part,  occur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  young  shoot,  but  sc»netimes  towards  the  end ;  and 
vary  in  nmnberfrnm  one  to  three,  or  more,  on  each  shoot; 
fip»^[iientity,  even  the  leaves  are  similarly  affected.  Their  most 
usual  shape  is  oval ;  but  they  are  often  singularly  curled  and 
distorted.  In  size,  they  vary  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  Exteriorly,  they  are  sometimes  smooth,  but  com- 
monly present  a  brown  shaggy  appearance;  which,  when 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  is  found  to  arise  from 
numerous  minute  and  thickly  set  orifices,  each  surrounded 
with  many  leaves,  and  containing  a  brown  powder,  which  at 
one  time  was  so  abundant  as  to  make  a  visible  cloud  when  the 
hedge  was  shaken.  Interiorly,  they  are  solid ;  but  of  a  less 
consistent  and  more  brittle  substance  than  the  rest  of  the 
shoot,  without  any  appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  insects 
of  any  description. 

"  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  protuberances,  there 
seemed  every  reason,  from  the  brown  powder,  to  believe  them 
to  be  fungi  of  some  kind ;  and  specimens  having  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Sowerby,  that  celebrated  artist  and  botanist  stated  them 
to  be  -3Ecidium  laceratum  of  his  English  Fungi,  table  318. ; 
adding,  that  ^  JE.  cancellatum  (t.  409.  of  the  same  work) 
attacks  pear  trees,  and  often  prevents  valuable  crops.' 

*'  Though  I  have  made  diligent  enquiry,  I  have  not  met  with 
any  one  who  has  before  observed  the  disease  in  this  neigh- 
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bourhood ;  and,  M'hat  is  remarkable,  though  the  quick  wood 
was  all  from  the  same  nursery,  and  planted  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  hedge  on  the  west  side  of  the 
garden,  and  chiefly  to  about  100  yards  in  the  middle  of  it 
On  the  east  and  south  hedge,  I  have  never  discovered  a 
single  protuberance." 

S^»  On  the  Curl  in  Potatot  and  on  the  Transplanting  of  Onions, 
By  Mr.  Peter  Lowe,  Gardener  at  Torwood  Lee.  Read  March  8. 
1815. 

CurL  — F.  Keep  the  tubers  intended  for  seed  free  from  wet 
or  damp,  either  in  a  house  or  in  pits.  "  Generally,  at  the 
root  end  of  the  potato,  or  what  some  call  the  waxy  end^ 
almost  close  by  the  feeding  string,  there  is  an  eye,  which,  cut 
by  itself,  mostly  produces  a  curl,  unless  it  has  another  eye  in 
the  cut  or  set ;  which  other  eye  generally  springs  first,  and 
stops  the  former  from  growing ;  except  in  the  foresaid  cut,  I 
recommend  only  one  eye.  By  attention  to  this,  this  season  I 
could  have  shown  a  whole  break,  and  scarcely  a  curl  in  the 
whole  break :  they  were  early  potatoes,  which  are  more  given 
to  curl  than  the  late  sorts." 

Onions.  —  Sowed  for  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  end  of  July ; 
transplanted  from  them,  where  too  thick,  next  April ;  and  had 
a  good  middle-sized  crop,  which  kept  through  the  year  better 
than  those  sown  in  March  in  the  usual  manner. 

55.  Some  Account  of  the  Fruits  gr&wn  in  Gourdie  HiU  Orchard^ 
Carse  of  Gotvrie,  toith  Remarks.     By  Patrick  Matthew,  Esq. 

.    Dec.  3.  1827. 

Winter  apples,  77  sorts  ;  winter  pears,  5  sortsl. 

56.  On  the  Means  of  Renovating  Plantations  of  Asparagus^  and  on 

the  Utility  of  Top-Dressings.     Read  Sept.  7.  1816. 

Take  off  the  old  surface  between  the  rows,  and  substitute 
a  new  one  of  light  rich  soil.  *^  I  am  convinced  that  top- 
dressing  is  as  essential  to  asparagus,  as  the  preparation  oi 
the  ground  for  its  reception  either  at  the  time  of  sowing  or 
planting." 

57.  Account  of  a  Collection  of  Gooseberry  Bushes y  contained  within 
an  Enclosure  in  the  Nurseries  at  Perth.  By  Archibald  Turn- 
bull,  Esq.    Read  April  20.  1826. 

Very  extensive,  and  "  not  a  bad  sort  in  the  collection.'' 

58.  Account  of  the  Mode  of  making  various  Liqueurs!,  Sfc.  By  Mr. 

Lewis  Pederana.     Read  Dec.  6.  1827- 

Mode  of  making  Home-Brandy.  —  Take  20  pinte  of  fully 
ripe  gooseberries,  and  20  pints  of  white  or  red  currants ; 
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Kruise  them,  and  mix  with  20  pints  of  soft  water,  and  2  gallons 
of  port  wine ;  and  if  you  choose  to  make  the  brandy  of  Scotch 
production,  instead  of  port  wine  make  use  of  whisky ;  but 
the  port  wine  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  the  flavour  of  French 
brandy.  Put  these  ingredients  into  any  open  vessel  to  fer- 
ment for  a  fortnight ;  then  put  the  mixture  through  a  press, 
or  cloth  of  any  kind,  that  will  exclude  the  refuse;  distil  this 
liquid  twice,  and  you  will  have  the  brandy  colourless.  From 
every  20  pints  of  the  mixture  you  may  draw  ]  0  pints  of  good 
brandy.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  to  colour  it,  a  little  brown 
sugar,  burned,  may  be  made  use  of.  This  spirit,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  liqueurs,  I  liave  found  superior  to  mixing  with 
other  spirits. 

Mode  of  making  Gooseberry  Wine,  —  Take  40  pints  of  fully 
ripe  white  or  yellow  gooseberries ;  bruise  them  well ;  add  20 
pints  of  soft  water,  and  60  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar.  Put  them  whole 
into  any  open  vessel  (say,  a  cask  without  the  end) ;  stir  them 
together,  until  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved.  Let  the  whole 
ferment  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  refuse  will  separate.  Then 
make  a  perforation  or  hole  within  2  in.  of  the  bottom ;  draw 
off  the  liquid,  which  you  will  find  as  pure  as  water.  Put  the 
liquid  so  drawn  off  into  a  cask  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
spirits ;  and  to  every  20  pints  of  wine  add  three  pints  of  the 
distilled  spirit  or  brandy.  Let  it  stand  in  the  cask  for  five  or 
six  months,  then  bottle  it ;  and,  in  half  a  year,  you  will  find 
it  similar  to  Mosellas,  and  far  preferable  to  many  of  the  sweet 
made  wines. 

Mode  of  making  Creme  de  Rose.  —  Put  4  lbs.  moss-rose  buds 
into  10 pints  of  good  whisky;  let  them  stand  for  six  weeks, 
shaking  them  twice  every  week ;  then  squeeze  the  rose  leaves^ 
fi*om  the  spirits.  Put  the  leaves  thus  squeezed  into  six  pints- 
of  water,  wash  them  well,  and  squeeze  the  liquid  into  the  spi- 
rits :  pass  them  through  the  still  once,  and,  if  it  is  not  strong 
enough,  put  it  through  again.  Then  take  a  preserving-pan, 
put  into  it  6  lbs.  of  bruised  loaf-sugar,  2  quarts  of  water,  and' 
the  white  of  an  egg  beat  up  to  a  froth ;  mix  them  thoroughly ; 
put  it  over  a  stove  fire,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  until- 
it  becomes  quite  clear.  Then  let  it  boil  slowly,  until  reduced 
to  a  pretty  thick  shrub,  taking  care  not  to  boil  it  so  long  as 
to  colour  the  sugar ;  pass  your  shrub  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
put  it  into  any  open  earthen  vessel  to  cool.  Then,  to  every 
quart  of  shrub  thus  prepared,  put  a  quart  of  spirit  of  rose, 
mix  them  well  together,  and,  if  clear  enough,  bottle  it ;  if  not, 
pass  it  through  the  jelly-bag  till  it  becomes  so,  and  you  wiH 
have  Cr^me  de  Rdse* 
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Mode  of  making  Crime  de  Moka,  —  Take  1  lb.  of  the  best 
Mocha  coffee,  ground ;  put  it  into  4  pints  of  water ;  let  it  boil 
in  a  goblet  or  pan,  over  a  slow  fire,  for  ten  minutes,  to  draw 
out  the  essence ;  then  pass  it  through  a  flannel  bag.  Then 
put  it  into  a  small  still,  with  a  pint  of  gooseberry  brandy; 
pass  it  until  it  becomes  strong  enough.  Make  a  shrub  for  it 
as  for  Cr^me  de  Rose,  and,  when  cold,  mix  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  you  will  have  Crfeme  de  Moka. 

Mode  of  making  Kirschimsser.  —  Take  any  quantity  of  fully 
ripe  geans  [wild  cherries]  and  cherries,  and,  in  a  mortar  or 
wooden  tub,  bruise  kernel  and  pulps.  To  every  20  pints  of 
bruised  fruit  add  5  pints  of  water  and  2  pints  of  gooseberry 
brandy ;  mix  them,  and  let  it  ferment  for  a  fortnight ;  squeeze 
out  the  liquid,  put  the  refuse  under  a  press,  to  express  the  re« 
mainder,  which  is  the  best.  Then  put  the  whole  into  a  still : 
pass  it  twice;  and,  if  it  is  not  strong  enough,  again;  and  you 
will  have  it  as  good  as  Swiss  Kirschwasser. 

Mode  of  making  Cassi,  —  Take  two  pints  of  raspberries, 
two  pints  of  black  currants,  two  pints  of  red  currants,  two 
pints  of  water,  and  20  lbs.  of  brown  sugar ;  put  them  into  a 
preserving-pan,  without  bruising ;  let  them  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Then  put  it  into  any 
earthen  vessel,  until  next  day,  or  till  cold ;  then  add  four  pints 
of  gooseberry  brandy ;  and,  afler  being  mixed,  put  it  into  a 
cask  or  large  jar,  for  six  weeks.  Then  pass  it  through  your 
jelly-bag,  when  you  will  find  it  clear  as  claret ;  bottle  it,  and 
in  six  months  it  will  be  perfect. 

Mode  qf  making  Nonpaieil.  —  Take  a  fully  ripe  pine-apple, 
and  pare  off  the  outside  skin ;  bruise  it  in  a  mortar,  add  one 
dozen  and  a  half  of  sharp  ripe  white  magnum  bonum  plums, 
and  one  dozen  of  jargonelle  pears  in  the  same  state,  quar- 
tered ;  then  to  every  4  lbs.  of  fruit  add  6  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  3  English  pints  of  water.  Put  the  whole  into  a  preserv- 
ing-pan, and  boil  them  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Then  put  it  into  a  can  or  jar  until 
cold,  add  three  quarts  of  gooseberry  brandy,  and  let  it  stand 
for  six  weeks ;  then  pass  it  through  your  jelly-bag,  and  you 
will  have  the  above  fine  liqueur. 

Mode  qf  making  Admirable.  —  Take  the  outside  skin  from 
two  dozen  of  fully  ripe  peaches ;  quarter  them,  and  take  out  the 
intones ;  ^5d  to  this  the  pulp  of  two  dozen  of  ripe  green  gage 
plums,,  and  one  dozen  of  white  magnum  plums ;  then  to  every 
4t  lbs.  of  fruit  add  6  lbs.  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water, 
put  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  tor  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum ;  cool  it  as  formerly,  and  mix  with  spirits  in  the  same 
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proportion.  The  li- 
queur which  results 
will  be  found  to  de- 
serve the  name  of 
Admirable. 

Mode  of  making 
Sublime  de  Varieti 
—  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  Noyau,  Creme 
de  Rose,  and  Ad- 
mirable ;  mix  them 
through  a  silk  sieve ; 
then  bottle,  and  you 
will  have  an  excel- 
lent variety. 

The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  still 
(  J^.  39.)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  liqueurs  :  — 

ab  c  dy  Tinned-iron  stand  for  the  cold  water,  and  fitting 
closely  on.  e/g  hy  Copper,  or  boiling-pan.  ij  k,  Con- 
denser. /  mj  A,  Receiver  of  condensed  spirits,  k  n,  Rod 
for  conducting  off  the  spirits,  o,  Cock  for  shifting  water  in 
the  stand. 

59.  Account  of  Fruit  Trees  trained  to  a  iVaU  inclined  to  the  Hori- 
'   zouy  at  an  Angle  of  about  10®,  in  a  Garden  at  PortobeUo.    By 
Wm.  Creelman,  Esq.     Read  Nov.  6.  1828. 

This  garden  being  of  ain  uneven  surface,  advaintage  was 
taken  of  a  spot  highest  in  the  centre  to  form  two  sloping  or 
almost  horizontal  walls.  The  trees  planted  oii  these  walls 
were  chiefly  appleis  and  pears  i  in  1828  they  had  been  planted 
four  years,  and  were  singularly  productive.  "  The  apples  are 
of  uncommon  size :  this,  I  think,  is  owing  to  the  sun's  rays 
being  earlier  received^  and  retained  to  a  later  hour,  than  on 
perpendiculair  walls.  The  bricks  lying  on  their  bed,  get  more 
heated  than  in  upright  walls ;  and,  by  this  means,  contribute 
more  to  the  size  and  qiiality  of  the  fruit." 

60-  Postscript  to  Dr,  Wni.  Hoxoison's  Paper  on  the  Culinary  Ve* 
getables  of  the  Russian  Empire.    By  Dr.  Howison. 

To  salt  the  Russian  Cucumber.  —  "  Wash  the  cucumbers 
clean,  put  them  into  a  keg,  pour  a  pickle  of  salt  and  water 
upon  them,  till  the  keg  is  full.  The  general  quantity  of  salt 
is  about  4^  oz.  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  universal  season- 
ing is  dill  tops,  before  the  seefds  are  ripe,  with  black  currant 
find  oak  leaves.     People  of  more  refined  taste  add  some  gaf- 

I1C5  horseradish,  and  even  sweet  herbs-  ^  but  the  last  very  sel- 

N  4 
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dom.  The  keg  must  be  hermetically  secured,  to  exclude  the 
air ;  and  must  not  be  too  large,  as,  the  sooner  used  after  being 
opened,  the  finer  are  the  cucumbers. 

Preserving  Culinary  Vegetables  through  the  Winter.  —  Cab- 
bages are  preserved  in  the  gardens  (set  close  together,  to  save 
room),  by  building  a  roof  over  them  of  old  boards,  covering 
them  with  the  old  dung  of  the  hot-beds,  or  the  cleanings  of 
the  gardens,  and  then  shovelling  over  all  the  earth  from  the 
adjacent  beds.  ^  If  the  ground  is  dry,  and  it  is  possible  to  dig 
downwards,  the  house  (if  so  I  may  call  it)  will  be  warmer ; 
but  the  best  situation  is  the  brow  of  a  hillock.  Two  tubes  or 
chimneys  are  adapted  to  let  out  the  confined  air,  when  it  thaws, 
or  towards  spring.  Leeks,  celery,  in  short  all  similar  vege- 
tables, may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.  The  chimney 
must  be  stuffed  up  when  it  freezes. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preserving  French  beans, 
parsley,  celery  leaves,  and  spinach,  through  the  winter :  — 
Gather  the  leaves  or  beans  without  washing  them;  put 
them  into  a  barrel  without  a  head,  alternate  layers  of  vege- 
tables and  salt.  Then  put  a  board  upon  the  vegetables,  and 
a  weight  upon  the  board,  which  will  now  be  covered  with  the 
juice  of  the  vegetables.  When  wanted  for  use,  take  out  the 
quantity  required,  and  wash  it  carefully,  retaining  the  board 
and  weight.  The  best  weight  is  a  clean  water-worn  stone, 
tolerably  heavy.  The  watery  juice  towai'd  the  board  excludes 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  prevents  putrefaction. 

Parsley,  celery,  and  spinach  leaves,  carefully  dried  and  kept 
from  moisture,  are  excellent  for  soups,  &c. 

61.  On  the  Kinds  of  Grape  Vine  best  suited  for  Hot-house  Walls  in^ 

Scotland.     Read  Nov.  2.  1827. 

Mr.  Shields  recommends  the  White  Muscadine  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  and,  next  to  these,  the  early  July  Black  Cluster, 
for  a  flued  wall.  A  medal  was  awarded  for  the  specimens  of 
jruit  sent 

62.  On  the  Use  of  Hop  Tops  as  a  Culinary  Vegetable^  and  an 
Account  of  different  Modes  of  dressitig  Gourds  for  the  Table. 
By  Mr.  X.ewis  Pederana,  Haly burton  House.  Read  Sept.  18.^ 
1828. 

The  hop  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  asparagus,  and 
the  tops  may  be  had  the  whole  year  round.  "  Hop  tops  alsa 
form  an  admirable  ingredient  for  a  variety  of  dishes,  such  as. 
soups,  omlets,  &c.  Long  experience  in  the  practice  of  cookery, 
both  in  this  and  in  my  native  country,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  makes  me  bold  in  recommending  hop  tops.^  I  was  for 
some  time  in  uie  kitchen  of  the  king  of  Sardpia,,  where  the 
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art  was  practised  in  all  its  branches.  I  was  afterwards  thirty- 
four  years  with  the  Hon.  D.  F.  Halyburtoa  as  cook  and  house* 
steward.  He  being  of  delicate  constitution^  and  eating  no  sort 
of  animal  food  whatsoever,  I  was,  on  his  account,  obliged  to 
study  varieties  of  vegetable  dishes.  Hop  tops  formed  one  on 
which  I  by  chance  stumbled,  and  of  which  he  very  highly 
approved,  finding  it  agreeable  and  very  wholesome." 

To  cook  the  Potiron  [_Mammotk\  Gourd  when  foeik  and 
JuUy  swelled.  —  Cut  the  gourds  into  slices ;  and,  after  paring 
off  the  skin,  put  the  slices  into  a  panful  of  gravy^  and,  on  the 
fire,  boil  them  down  to  rag ;  then  pass  them  through  a  hair-r 
sieve^  and  season  with  white  pepper  and  a  little  salt ;  put  over 
the  fire  again,  and  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Then,  in  a 
tureen,  put  a  handful  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  upon  which 
pour  the  soup ;  mix  them  well  together,  then  serve  up.  It 
will  form  an  excellent  dish,  and  give  great  satisfaction. 

On  frying  any  kind  of  Gourd.  —  Slice  them  thinly  half  ai^ 
inch  broad,  and  eight  inches  long ;  put  them,  so  sliced,  into  a 
sieve  or  cullender ;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them,  and  let 
them  drop  for  three  or  four  hours  to  drain  the  juice ;  then  put 
them  on  a  cloth  to  dry ;  and,  when  a  little  dry,  sprinkle  some 
flour  ;  and,  a  few  minutes  before  dinner,  fry  .them  in  hog's  lard 
Bntil  they  get  brown  and  crisp  :  then  serve  them  up.  When 
scant  of  other  vegetables,  this  will  supply  a  good  dish. 

To  make  a  Soup  of  Gourds^  similar  to  Soupe  h  Loraine.  — i 
When  the  gourds  are  young  and  tender,  slice  them  as  above 
for  gravy  soup ;  take  two  quarts  of  new  milk ;  put  the  milk 
and  gourd,  so  sliced,  into  a  stewpan ;  and,  on  the  fire,  b<»l 
them  so  as  they  would  pass  through  a  sieve.  The%  if  too 
thick,  add  a  little  more  milk ;  boil  slowly  over  the  fire  for  half 
an  hour ;  then,  just  before  using,  take  a  mutchkin  [pint]  of  fresh 
cream j  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  ;  mix  them  all  well  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  fire ;  then  season  with  nutmeg,  and  serve  tip; 

To  make  Maigre  Soup  of  Gourds,  — Take  a  dozen  of  fish^ 
heads ;  and,  if  you  are  boiling  fish,  keep  the  liquor ;  put  all 
the  heads  into  it,  with  a  small  bunch  of  celery,  parsley,  and 
onions,  with  a  carrot  and  turnip  sliced.  Let  them  boil  down 
to  rag ;  then  pass  through  a  sieve ;  add  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gourd,  sliced  as  before.  Put  them  over  the  fire,  and  boil, 
so  as  the  soup  may  pass  through  the  sieve  again ;  put  it  into 
your  pan ;  and,  on  the  fire,  season  it  with  a  little  Cayenne  and 
white  pepper,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  soup,  equal  to 
gravy  soup. 

To  make  Soup  of  Gourd  Tops,  —  Take  a.  quantity  of  fresh 
tops  (^  the  shoots  or  stems ;  cut  them  in  short  pieces ;  par-^ 
boil  them,  and  drain ;  then,  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  put 
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them  in  a  stewpan  full  of  gravy  over  the  fire,  and  boil  them 
slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Put  in  a  few  dice  of  toasted  bread, 
and  you  will  find  this  an  excellent  dish. 

Another  use/id  Dish  with  Gourd  Tops.  —  Collect  enough  to 
make  your  dish ;  give  them  a  half  blanch ;  then  put  them  in 
a  sieve  or  drainer,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt.  After  the  first 
course  goes  up,  lay  them  in  a  good  batter,  fry  them  in  hog^s 
lard,  and  serve  them  up. 

A  good  Dish  with  newly-set  Gourds.  —  Gather  a  dozen  of 
very  young  gourds  when  thoroughly  set ;  take  out  the  pulp 
from  one  end  with  the  turnip-cutter ;  give  them  a  parboil ;  fill 
the  shells  with  good  forced-meat,  such  as  you  would  put  in 
pat^s ;  take  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  a  little  flour  in  a 
stewpan,  and  dissolve  them  on  the  fire ;  then  add  some  gravy, 
and  make  pretty  thick  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  little 
Harvey  sauce.  This  will  form  as  fine  a  corner  dish  as  can  be 
produced  at  table. 

To  preserve  any  hind  of  Gofird.  —  Cut  off  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  gourd ;  then  cut  it  in  rings,  and  pare  off  the  skin, 
and,  in  thin  slices,  cut  the  rings  longitudinally ;  dry  them  in 
the  kitchen,  on  sticks,  or  on  the  skreen :  when  dry,  they  will 
keep  for  years.  When  you  wish  to  use  them,  steep  in  milk- 
warm  water  for  three  or  four  hours ;  then  dry  them  on  a 
cloth :  when  dry,  put  them  in  a  sieve  or  drainer,  and  sprinkle 
some  flour  over  them ;  sift  out  the  flour ;  then  fi*y  them  in  hot 
hog's  lard.     This  makes  an  admirable  second-course  dish. 

To  dress  young  Gourds;  another  of  the  same.  —  Take  young 
gourds,  the  size  of  cucumbers;  cut  them  longitudinally  in 
four ;  clear  them  of  any  pulp ;  if  very  tender,  give  only  a 
parboil,  and,  if  hard,  blanch  them  with  a  little  salt :  then  take 
2  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  which 
brown  in  a  stewpan,  and  pour  on  good  gravy  until  pretty 
thick.  Put  the  gourds  in  this  mixture;  season  them  with 
white  pepper,  and  a  little  salt,  and  serve  up.  This  makes  an 
excellent  centre  or  corner  dish  for  the  second  course. 

Take  young  gourds,  as  above,  and  likewise  butter  and  flour 
as  above ;  dissolve  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  but  do  not  brown 
it ;  then  take  three  yolks  of  eggs,  mixed  well  with  half  a 
mutchkin  of  cream  and  half  a  mutchkin  of  sweet  milk.  Stir 
this  before  the  fire  until  it  becomes  thick  as  custard :  if  not 
thick  enough,  add  one  or  two  yolks  of  eggs  more ;  season  it 
well  with  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Then  put  it  neatly  on  the 
dish,  with  all  the  sauce ;  strew  over  it  a  handful  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  ;  then  put  it  in  the  oven  to  brown,  or  sala- 
jnander  it.    This  dish  is  one  of  the  best  of  vegetable  lu^uries^ 
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and  will  defy  the  person  who  eats  to  say  of  what  it  is  made, 
unless  he  has  previously  known  it.  This  is  likewise  a  second- 
course  dish,  and  may  be  placed  opposite  the  above. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Art.  III.     Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  -xur  Berforderung  des  Gar- 
tenbaues  in  den  Kbntglich  Premimchen  Staaten.     Transactions 
.  of  the  Society  for  the  Adwmcemmt  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal 
.  Prussian  States.    4to.     Vol.  11.     Berlin,  1826. 

(ConHm/ed/ram  Vol.  IV.  p.  252.) 

1.    On  the  Making  qf  fruit  Wines.    By  M.  Nathusius,  at  Alt- 

Haldensleben. 

After  several  years'  experience,  M.  Nathusius  recom- 
mends to  a(|d  a  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  juice,  so  as  to  bring 
it  equal  in  i^ecific  weight  to  the  grape  wine,  which  is  about 
7  or  8  per  cent  heavier  than  water;  while  the  juice  of  any 
other  fruit  is  only  from  5  to  6  per  cent  heavier.  The  must 
begins  to  ferment  in  an  open  tub  very  soon  without  yeast, 
and  ought  to  remain  there  until  its  specific  weight  is  half 
diminished,  when  it  is  put  into  a  cask,  where  a  little  ferment- 
ation continues  more  than  a  year.  *  Every  five  or  six  months 
it  must  be  drawn  off.  In  the  second  year  it  begins  to  be- 
come clearer,  and  in  the  third  year  it  will  be  quite  clear, 
and  may  then  be  kept  for  one  hundred  years,  when  properly 
preserved.  It  has  an  advantage  over  grape  wine,  as  it  does 
not  mould,  even  when  in  a  bottle,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
He  observes,  that,  when  the  juice  of  apples  ferments  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  the  acid  of  the  apples  generally  turns 
to  a  kind  of  vinegar,  which  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  also 
unwholesome.  The  juice  of  apples,  even  when  sugar  has 
been  added,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  grapes  in  flavour ;  but,  by 
adding  a  due  quantity  of  wine-acid,  the  cider  will  be  very 
similar  in  taste  to  wine,  though  without  the  aroma  which  is 
peculiar  to  grape  wine. 

8.  Extract  Jrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting  of  Feb.  8.  1824'. 

Twelve  bottles  of  different  sorts  of  fruit  wines  were  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Nathusius,  and  it  was  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  best  ever  made  in  Germany. 

9.  Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting  of  March  7.  1824-. 

A  field  bean  was  exhibited  by  M.  Tenke  of  Karisch, 
which  had  produced  seven  stems,  eighty-six  legumes,  and 
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two  hundred  and  eighty-six  beans.  Two  of  the  stems  were 
5  ft.  high,  and  the  rest  from  2  to  4  ft.  A  sort  of  protuberance 
was  formed  above  the  roots,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
plant  having  been  broken,  or  bruised,  when  quite  young. 

10.  On  the  Vegetation  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

By  M.  Beyrich. 

Though  the  country  in  question  is  now  generally  culti-* 
yated,  it  may  be  still  seen  that  a  forest  originally  covered 
the  whole.  Loam  is  the  principal  soil,  in  which  the  various 
trees  of  those  forests  flourish  luxuriantly ;  and  whilst  some  are 
clothed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  others  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rest.  M.  Beyrich  mentions  the  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  when  one  of  those  original  forests  is  hewn  down 
and  burnt,  the  succeeding  vegetation  consists  of  quite  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants  from  what  formerly  existed ;  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  account  for  this  occurrence. 

11.  Extract  Jrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting  of  May  4.  1824. 

M.  Otto  proved,  on  M.  Host's  authority,  that  maro- 
schino  (a  kind  of  cherry  brandy)  is  made  from  the  fruit  of 
Prdnus  bis-fl6rens  (twice-flowering  plum),  which  grows  wild 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zara,  and  not,  as  it  was  generally 
believed,  from  Prunus  Mahdleb  (now  Cerasus  Mahdleb), 
M.  Lenne  gave  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  the 
National  Nursery,  which  contains  340  sorts  of  apples,  2S6  of 
pears,  98  of  plums,  and  100  sorts  of  cherries;  and  promised 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  at  a  future  time. 

12.  Observations  on  the  Cidture  of  the  Genus  AmaryUia. 

By  M.  Otto. 

When  the  bulbs  begin  to  grow,  more  water  is  given  them, 
and,  if  required,  larger  pots.  If  they  flower  before  the  leaves 
appear,  they  must  be  repotted  after  they  have  ceased  flower- 
ing;; but  no  roots  should  be  cut  ofi^,  except  those  which  are 
dry  or  rotten.  The  size  of  the  pots  depends  entirely  on  the 
size  and  growth  of  the  bulbs;  and  some  of  them  may 
remain  several  years  in  the  same  pot.  Suflicient  moisture 
can  be  supplied  to  the  roots,  by  putting  the  pots  in  a  pan, 
filled  occasionally  with  water,  which  gives  the  bulbs  more 
strength,  and  is  more  likely  to  save  it  from  rotting,  than 
when  the  water  is  put,  as  usual,  on  the  top.  The  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  is  composed  of  one  part  of  loam, 
which  does  not  contain  oxide  of  iron,  and  two  parts  of  leaf 
mould.  Small  stones  must  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
to  &cilitate  the  passage  of  the  water. 
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M.  Otto  disapproves  entirely  of  the  practice  of  taking  up 
the  bulbs,  and  drying  the  roots,  as  they  not  only  become 
weaker,  but  are  more  liable  to  rot ;  neither  will  they  flower 
sooner,  as  some  believe.  Amaryllises  cultivated  in  this 
way  will  sometimes  flower  twice  in  a  year,  and  the  bulbs 
are  always  found  to  be  very  healthy  and  strong. 

14.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  different  Papers, 

M.  Bouche,  nurseryman  at  Berlin,  gave  an  account  of  a 
jR5sa  turbinata,  in  his  garden,  which  produces  four  thou- 
sand blossoms :  it  was  trained  on  an  espalier  frame,  of  which 
it  covered  112  sq.ft.;  and  he  recommends  this  species  par- 
ticularly for  making  rose  water,  on  account  of  its  strong 
scent.  [This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous-growing  kinds  of 
rose  which  British  collections  yet  contain,  and  is  fit  for 
coarse  shrubberies.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers,  but 
these  are  usually  one-sided  and  misshapen.  Many  possess 
JSosa  turbindta,  perhaps,  unconsciously :  it  is  remarkable  fot 
its  large  turbinate  (that  is,  top-shaped)  calyx,  and  the  English 
name  for  it  is  the  Frankfort  Rose.  —  J.  D,'] 

16.  A  Method  of  protecting  the  tender  Kinds  of  RhododendronSf 
Rosesy  and  other  Shrubsy  in  the  open  Ground^Jrom  very  sffoere 
Frosts*    By  M.  Bosse,  at  Oldenburg. 

Stakes  are  fixed  round  the  plants,  and  willow  rods  loosely 
woven  among  them;  on  the  outside  of  this  basketwork 
another  must  be  made,  at  about  8  or  10  in.  distance,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  circles  filled  up  with  leaves 
or  moss.  A  cover  is  made  like  a  straw  roof;  and,  by  being 
larger  than  the  external  basket,  serves  to  keep  the  wet  from 
it.  The  bottom,  in  the  inside,  must  be  covered  with  leaves. 
In  fine  weather  air  may  easily  be  given,  by  taking  off*  the 
straw  cover,  and  the  plants  will  remain  green  and  healthy. 
Tender  climbing  plants  may  be  protected,  by  fixing  them 
round  the  inside  of  the  basket. 

17.  On,  Amaryllis  gigantea,  and  its  Ctdture*     By  M.  Schneevogt, 

at  Haerlem. 

This  plant  flpwered  first  in  the  year  1805,  in  Holland, 
where  it  had  existed  for  sixteen  years  without  being  known, 
in  consequence  of  its  not  flowering.  M.  Rosenkranz  was 
the  sole  proprietor  of  this  Amaryllis  ,•  from  which  only  a 
few  were  propagated,  till,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  several 
English  nurserymen  announced  it  for  sale,  but  at  a  very  high 
price.  After  this  M.  Schneevogt  received  some  of  these 
bulbs  firom  the  Cape,  in  a  season  when  it  was  too  late  to 
plant  them  in  what  is  called  in  Holland  a  Cape  frame ;  he 
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therefore  planted  them  in  pots,  and  placed  them  on  tan  in  a 
pinery,  where  they  soon  began  to  vegetate,  and  flowered 
beautifully;  while  those  which  were  kept  colder  did  not 
flower  at  all.  This  caused  M.  Schneevogt  to  think  that  this 
species  of  Amaryllis  does  not  come  direct  from  the  Cape, 
but  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the 
climate  is  considerably  warmer ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  conversing  with  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape,  who,  upon  seeing  the  figure  of  the  plant  which  had 
flowered  in  Holland,  did  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  it 
before.  M.  La  Brousse,  who  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Southern  Africa,  never  saw  this  plant,  until  he  purchased 
some  bulbs  from  the  Cafires,  who  informed  him  that  they 
were  found  far  in  the  interior.  The  supply  of  water  given 
to  these  plants  depends  entirely  on  their  growth,  and  other 
circumstances ;  as  season,  warmth,  &c.  M.  Schneevogt  also 
cultivated  several  other  bulbs  from  the  Cape,  as  Brunsvig/a 
falcilta,  multiflora,  &c.,  in  the  stove  with  equal  success. 

18.  On  the  Zizbnia  aquatica.     By  M.  Otto. 

This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Schbneberg,  near  Berlin,  since  1818.  The  seeds  were  re- 
ceived from  North  America,  in  a  bottle  filled  with  water ; 
which  is  the  surest  way  for  transporting  seeds  of  bog  plants 
safely.  A  correspondent  of  M.  Otto  made  the  followtng^ 
remarkaxiiLtheeiiteiiEec^thisplAi^  If  tho  wgihr  an^  daapfwrf 
Btfo  the^  iMtar  ef  &  pend  at  bogi  tfaey  wiff  vegetate  at  the 
proper  season,  and  their  produce  will  be  particularly  satis- 
factory to  those  who  now  collect  the  Glyceria  fl^itans ;  as  the 
grains  are  not  only  larger,  but  they  have  also  more  nourishing 
qualities  in  them,  ana  have  an  excellent  flavour.  They  are 
particularly  good  to  fatten  fowls  with.  Zizania  aquatica,  or 
Canada  rice,  grows  in  Canada,  in  boggy  places,  where  it 
sows  itself  plentifully  (although  a  great  deal  is  gathered  for 
use),  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  stem  causes  the  seeds  to 
fall,  even  before  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  [^zknia  aqudtica 
is  successfully  cultivated  in  some  British  gardens ;  as  formerly 
at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  and  now  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden.  Waterfowl,  as  ducks,  are  so  very  fond  of  the 
herbage  of  this  plant,  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  it  in 
ponds  where  ducks  visit  a  matter  of  difficulty :  this  was 
proved  in  an  attempt  to  establish  it  a  few  years  ago,  in  water, 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  at  Ampton,  near  Bury  St* 
Edmunds.  —  Jl  Z).] 

23.  Observation  (jfM>  Lenni  on  the  Opinion  ofM*  Manger  relative 
to  the  Formation  of  a  Nursery  for  each  Province,  to  serve  as  a 
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Standard^  from  tvhich  to  procure  good  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  to 
plant  on  the  Road  Sides, 

24'.  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  June  11.  1824. 

Robinm  Pseud-^cslcia  is  recommended  to  be  planted  on 
poor  sandy  soil,  where  no  other  tree  will  prosper ;  also  for 
its  very  durable  wood,  which,  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine, 
is  preferred  to  any  other  for  stakes. 

S5-  Observations  on  the  Slope  of  the  Roofs  of  Hot-houses* 

By  Professor  Link. 

M.  Link  says  that  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  upon  the  roofs  of  hot-houses  is  of  less  consequence 
than  is  generally  supposed,  provided  the  plants  have  as  much 
light  as  possible,  particularly  from  above. 

26.  Germination  of  the  Seeds  of  T6ctonsL  grandis. 

Dr.  Kielmayer,  from  Wiirtemberg,  who  has  sent  seeds  of 
Tectona  gr^dis  (teak-wood)  to  the  Society,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  method  used  at  Stuttgardt  to  make  the 
seeds  germinate.  The  external  covering,  as  well  as  the  nut, 
must  be  carefully  opened,  and  the  small  seeds  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  four  cells  of  the  nut  taken  out,  and  sown  in 
pots,  which  are  then  placed  in  the  bark  bed,  when  the  seeds 
will  come  up  very  soon. 

SO.  Descriptions  ofTtioo  Sorts  of  Melons*     By  M.  Seitz. 

One  of  these,  Cucumis  serotina,  from  Constantinople,  is  a 
winter  melon ;  the  second,  Cucumis  ilif  ^lo  jt^ersicodorus,  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  a  flavour  which  resembles  that  of  a  peach. 

31.  On  the  ArrangaimaaqfaFiMic  Garden  for  the  Toton  ofMag-^ 

deburg.     By  M.  Lenn^. 

M.  Lenn^  presented  to  the  Society  plans  and  descriptions 
oTthis  garden,  which  was  begun  under  his  direction :  —  1.  A 
finished  vertical  profile  serving  to  show  the  ultimate  effect* 
2.  A  descriptive  explanation  of  this  profile.  3.  A  correspond-^ 
ing  outline,  or  working  plan  for  planting  the  trees.  4.  Level- 
ling plan  of  the  ground  (Nivellemento  Profile).  5.  A  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  numbers  agreeing  with  those  in  the 
outline,  to  show  the  different  kinds  with  which  the  groups  and 
masses  are  planted. 

The  trees  in  the  profile  (y%.  40.)  are  beautifully  disposed, 
and  the  bare  inspection  of  the  engraving  is  full  of  instruction 
to  the  young  landscape-gardener.  We  recommend  him  to 
study  every  part  of  it  with  great  care,  and  more  particularly 
the  disposition  of  the  masses  relatively  to  the  roads  and 
walks,  and  of  the  scattered  trees  and  small  groups  relatively 
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a,  Basd  from  Magdeburg  to  Schoeobeck. 
£,  Partof  tfaefortificatious  of  Magdeburg. 
e.  The  river  Elbe. 
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d.  Public  Assembly  Room  and  Cofiee-house. 

e,  OfficM  to  lUtto. 

/,  Temple  commaiidiiig  a  rernvkaUy  fine  prospect. 

g.  Public  Hotel,  with  gwdens  and  bovling-^reen  attscbed. 
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to  the  masses,  llie  natural  surface  not  being  much  varied, 
the  merits  of  the  disposition  of  the  trees  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  estimated  without  reference  to  the  locality.  The 
only  references  that  will  interest  a  stranger  are  given  under 
the  engraving. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  give  the  two  working  plans 
of  the  public  garden  of  Magdeburg,  with  the  list  of  the  trees. 

S2.   On  the  Manner  in  tohich  the  Magdeburg  Garden  is  laid  out. 
By  M.  Linn6,  Garden  Inspector  at  Sans  Souci. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  garden  originally  contained  only 
57  acres,  but  was  subsequently  extended  to  120  acres,  which 
is  not  considered  too  large  for  a  town  like  Magdeburg,  contain- 
ing 30,000  inhabitants.  The  highest  spot  on  the  ground  is  only 
S2  ft.  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river  Elbe ;  but  as  there  is 
no  higher  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden,  the 
views  from  this  spot  (where  a  temple  (y*)  is  placed)  extend 
along  the  Elbe  to  a  great  distance.  Certain  parts  of  the 
town,  not  considered  handsome,  are  concealed,  and  certain 
other  parts  are  partially  exhibited  through  a  framework  of 
trees.  A  bridge  over  the  Elbe  is  made  a  conspicuous  feature, 
as  are  the  churches  of  certain  neighbouring  villages.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  are  studiously  concealed,  by  sinking 
the  walks  which  approach  nearest  to  them,  and  interposing 
trees,  which  being  planted  above  the  level  of  the  walk,  on 
artificial  hills  and  banks,  produce  an  immediate  efiPect ;  the 
thickest  plantations  are  made  in  places  where  protection  is 
required  from  high  north  winds.  A  small  stream  is  widened 
into  a  river,  and  varied  by  islands  and  groups ;  some  of  the 
groups  near  the  river,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds, 
are  planted  with  shrubs  which  never  rise  above  6  or  7  ft. 
high,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  particular 
views,  and  the  effect  of  certain  combinations.  It  is  proposed 
to  place  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  great  men.  Some  of  the  walks  are  narrow, 
shady,  and  solitary ;  others  broad  and  open,  for  promenades ; 
and  others  still  broader  for  public  drives.  The  cost  of  the 
whole,  M.  Linne  says,  will  not  exceed  18,000  dollars, 
(4000/.?)  exclusive  of  the  buildings.  The  rent  that  will  be 
given  for  the  public  coffee-house  (d)  and  its  offices  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  annual  keeping  up  of  the  garden. 
The  total  number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in 
this  garden  is  192,  and  there  are  placed  among  them.  193 
varieties-  of  fruit  trees,  which  bear  as  standards.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  one  individual  of  each  species  and  variety  of 
tree  is  named ;  but  we  hope  they  are. 
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34.   Observations  on  the  Culture  of  some  ornamental  Plants,  .  By 
M.  Sinning,  Botanic  Gardener  at  Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn. 

M.  Sinning  plants  BrugmS,ns/a  suav^olens  in  springs  in- 
the  open  ground,,  on  a  south  aspect,  where  the  plants  flower 
beautifully  and  abundantly.  They  are  repotted  again  in 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry  green-house  during  the  winter.  By 
this  treatment  a  four  years  old  plant  produced  153  flowers 
in  July,  79  flowers  in  August,  and  several  more  afterwards 
in  the  greenhouse.  Calkdium  bicolor  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
pot  and  kept  dry,  as  is  usually  the  practice,  biit  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pot.  When  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing 
state  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bark  bed,  less  water  is  given 
them,  and  they  are  always  ^  repotted  after  flowering.  By  this 
method  a  plant  produced  nine  scapes,  from  1  to  l^fl.  in 
height.  Calddium  viviparum  also  treated  in  this  way  grows 
very  vigorously.  —  Gloriosa  sup^rba.  The  bulbs  are  kept  in 
the  pots,  on  a  shelf,  in  the  back  part  of  the  stove,  but  not  on 
the  flue.  Only  a  very  little  water  is  given  them,  to  prevent 
the  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs.  In  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March  they  are  carefully  taken  out  and  re- 
potted in  fresh  mould,  which  consists  of  one  part  turf,  two 
parts  leaf  mould,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  loam.  The 
size  of  the  pot  should  be  such  that  there  is  only  1  in.  between 
the  side  and  the  bulb,  which  should  be  covered  an  inch. 
After  repotting  they  remain  on  the  back  shelf  from  four  to 
six  days,  where  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell;  and  after  this  they 
are  placed  in  bottom  heat,  where  they  soon  begin  to  grow 
very  vigorously.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the 
stems  become  too  high  for  the  pit,  whence  they  are  then 
taken  into  the  bark  bed  of  a  stove.  When  they  have  ob- 
tained the  height  of  from  2  to  3  ft.,  they  must  be  again  very 
carefully  repotted,  in  the  above-mentioned  soil,  with  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  well  rotted  cow  dung.  During  their 
rapid  growth  they  require  an  increased  supply  of  water  and 
syringing.  By  this  method  they  will  flower  abundantly,  not 
only  on  the  main  branches,  but  even  on  the  weaker  laterals. 
This  culture  is  also  applicable  to  all  those  Scitamineae  whose 
stems  die  down  during  the  winter. 

35.  On  different  Species  ofQjuercus* 

The  following  species  of  Quercus  were  recommended  to 
be  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  size  and  forms  of  their 
leaves : 

Q,  alba  velutlna,  fl^cerlfolia?  aquatica,  Cast^nea,  falcata, 
irobric^ria,  macroc^rpa,  nigra,  palfistris,  rubra,  tinat^ria,  and 
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triloba;  for  useful  timber,  Q.  Prhios  monticola  and  Q. 
Prinos  pennsylv&nica;  and  for  colour,  Q;  k\ha  and  tinct^ria, 
and  Ph611os  angustif61ius. 

39.  On  the  Germination  qfSeeds- 

]^I.  Qtta  states  that  he  uses  oxalic  acid  to  make  old  seeds 
germinate.  The  seeds  are  put  ioto  a  bottle  filled  with 
qx^Uc  acid,  and  remain  there  till  the  germination  is  observ- 
able, which  generally  takes  place  io  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  sown  iu  the 
usuaii  man^ner.  Another  way  is  to  wet  a  wooU^i  cloth  with 
oxalic*  acid,  on  which  the  seeds  are  put,  and  it  is  then 
folded  up  apd  kept  in  a  stove;  by  this  method  small  and 
b^rd  seeds  willf  germinate  equally  as  well  as  in  the  bottle.^ 
Also  very  jsmall  s«eeds  are  sown  in  pot%  a^d  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed; aod  oxalic  acid,  much  diluted,  i$  applied  twice  or 
thjriee  a  day  %ill  they  bfsgipi  to  grow«  {^articular  care  must 
b^  taken  to  rempfve  tW  seeds^  out  c^  the  acid  as  soon  as  the. 
least  veg^tadpr^  is  ojiimerv^ble. 

M .  Otto  fbu^  that  by  this  lo^aus  seeds  which  were  from 
90  to  40:  years  old  gr<^y,  whi(le  the  s^^i^e  sort  sown  in  the  usual 
manner  did  not  groi^  at  all* 

42.  Account  qf  the  Expeniments  m^de  in  the  Veterinary  College  at. 
Berlinyjbr  ascertaining  tvhat  sort  of  Wood  toill  remain  longest  in 
the  Ground  toithout  rotting.     By  M.  Hartwig. 

Stakes  of  fi^rs,  oaks,  and  of  Robin/a  Pseud-^cacia  were, 
afler  being  five  years  in  the  ground,  dx;>1)  the  least  altered ;. 
while,  after  two  years,  almost  alX  others,  as  Tilia(lime  wQod), 
i3!6tula^ba  (white  birch),  Carpinus  (hornbeam  ),^xer  (maple), 
&G.,  were  more  or  less  rotten.  Salix,  jiiglans,  i^gus, 
Castaniea,  and  Pl^tanus,  lasted  four  years.  He  also  ob-* 
served  that  those  stakes  which  had  their  bark  left  on,  or 
were,  as  usual,  oiled  or  tarred,  did  not  keep  any  longer  than 
those  without  either  bark  or  preparation;  but  that  those 
which  were  burned  a  little  way  above  and  below  the  ground 
stood  well,  particularly  when  tarred.  This  being  the  cheapest 
method,  it  will  be  more  in  use  than  the  following,  which, 
however,  is  the  best  way  for  preserving  wood.  It  must 
first  be  painted  with  oil  colour,  and,  after  it  is  dry,  a  sheet 
of  iron,  about  1 6  in.  long,  must  be  put  round  it,  so  as  to  be 
as  much  in  the  ground  as  above  it,  and  then  the  whole 
should  be  painted  again. 

Stakes  or  posts  treated  in  this  manner  will  remain  perfectly 
sound  for  a  long  time. 
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4^»  On  the  Culture  of  Nelumbium  specibsum.  By  M.  Liibeck^ 
Director  of  the  Gardens  of  Comte  Karrftch,  at  Bftick  oq  tbt 
Leitha. 

After  the  points  of  the  seeds  are  carefully  cfpened,  they  are 
put  into  a  glass  of  water,  where  they  sooti  gertnitiate ;  thee 
should  (hen  be  planted  in  pots,  half-filied  with  loamy  son 
(taken  from  places  where  J^ymphae^a  dlba,  &c.,  grow),  ana 
filled  up  with  water.  This  being  done  in  spring,  the  plants 
will  be  very  strong-grown  against  the  winter,  when  no  water 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pot,  but  only  given 
from  time  to  time.  When  they  begin  again  to  grow,  in  the 
following  spring,  they  are  to  be  shifted  into  other  pots,  and 
treated  as  in  the  former  year.  In  the  third  year  they  will 
require  a  large  jar  of  about  2  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide.  The 
water  must  be  occasionally  changed,  but  without  disturbing 
the  plant,  which  is  easily  effected  by  a  tap  in  the  jar.  The 
plants  will  then  grow  very  vigorously,  and  flower  beautifully. 
A  plant  treated  in  this  manner  produced  a  scape  6.ft.  high, 
and  also  ripe  seeds.  M.  Liibeck  recommends  this  plant, 
and  its  varieties,  as  an  ornament  in  a  water  basin  in  conser- 
vatories; which  basin  should,  however,  not  be  square,  but 
circular,  to  allow  the  roots  to  run  freely  round  it,  which  the 
strongest  roots  of  this  plant  always  do. 

49.  On  CleJi'Grafiing  the  Vine.     By  M.  Linn^. 

This  has  been  practised  with  perfect  success  at  the  royal 
gardens  at  Potsdam.  The  grafting  is  done  as  near, the 
ground  as  possible,  and  grafts  are  chosen  to  be  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  stock,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  bark  of  the 
graft  and  of  that  of  the  stock  may  fit  exactly  together.  Aft«r 
being  tied,  the  soil  must  be  raised  to  cover  the  graft,  and 
when  the  stock  is  too  high  this  may  easily  be  accomplished 
by  a  flower-pot  filled  with  earth.  By  this  way  of  engrafting 
grapes  were  obtained  the  first  year  as  large  and  plentiful  as 
on  any  other  vines. 

54*.  Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  the  Meeting  of 

October  10.  1824. 

The  gardens  in  Riga,  M.  Zigra  stated,  are  chiefly  laid  out 
in  the  English  and  Dutch  styles,  and  consist  principally  of 
"fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  In  several  private  gardens  arfe 
large  glass-bouses,  in  which  pines,  peaches,  and  grapes  are 
grown  plentifully.  The  extensive  forcing-houses  of  the  Rus- 
sians supply  abundance  of  asparagus,  melons,  cucumbersi 
and  dtfaer  vegetables,  very  cheap,  and  at  a  season  when  they 
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can  hardly  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  —  M.  Fin* 
telman  exhibited  fruit  from  sweet  chestnut  trees,  which  had 
been  grafted  on  oaks  [both  belong  to  the  same  order,  Cupuli- 
ferae],  and  a  plant  of  Chiondnthus  virginica  grafted  on  JFraxi- 
nus  excelsior  [both  Oleinae].  It  was  also  mentioned  that  at 
Schumegh,  in  Hungary,  a  iZosa  semperflorens  produced  1680 
blossoms  in  the  year  1820,  2765  in  1821,  and  2183  in  1823. 

59.  On  the  Flotoering  of  Fines.     By  M.  Keller,  at  Freiburg  in 

Breisgau. 

It  is  often  observed  in  vineyards  that  healthy  plants,  even 
in  favourable  seasons,  never  produce  any  fruit.  This  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  plants  producing  only  male 
flowers ;  and  in  these  cases  the  anthers  are  sessile,  or,  if  the 
filaments  are  present,  the  anthers  are  wanting.  A  second 
cause  of  this  failure  is  when  only  female  organs  are  developed, 
which,  however,  are  sometimes  impregnated  by  insects  with 
the  pollen  of  other  plants,  and  therefore  produce  berries  only 
very  sparingly.  A  third  and  very  prevalent  cause  is,  when 
the  calyx  opens  on  the  top,  and  forms  a  basin,  which  retains 
water  about  the  organs  of  impregnation,  and  thereby  hinders 
them  from  performing  their  respective  functions ;  although 
plants  of  the  above  description  grow  very  vigorously  and 
healthily,  in  consequence  of  their  not  producing  any  fruits, 
they  should  be  either  destroyed,  or  reingrafted  irpm  a  plant 
that  flowers  perfectly. 

The  above  comprise  all  that  is  interesting  to  the  Brtdsb 
gardener,  in  Vol.  II.  of  these  Transactions^  with  the  exception 
of  a  plan  for  laying  out  ajerme  ornee^  by  M.  lanne,  and  the 
working  plans  of  the  public  garden  at  Magdeburg,  which 
we  shall  give  on  some  future  occasion. 

We  have  just  received  the  second  part  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  this  work* 
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Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  published  since  January  1831,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  In  Quarterly  Numbers,  8vq. 
Commenced  Jan.  1.  1831.     Knight.    Nimibers  I.  to  IV.    5^.  each. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  this  publication.  Education  is,  no  doubt, 
'a  word  that  includes  a  great  deal ;  and  for  this  resison,  we  suppose,  the 
editor  of  the  work  before  us  feels  justified  in  reviewing  such  books  as 
Plutarch's  Lives,  A  Description  of  Some,  Coader*s  //o/y,  Williams  on  7%# 
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Geography  of  Ancient  Asia,  Herodotvt,  Lempriere'S  Dictionofy,  ke^  -Wfi 
should  have  thought  that  the  straightforward  way  of  improving  the  school 
education  of  the  country  would  be  to  examine  the  merits  and  defects  of 
all  the  different  systems  employed,  comparing  them  with  those  of  all 
other  countries,  and  suggesting  improvements.  All  this  might  have  been 
done  in  a  monthly  sixpenny  pamphlet,  which  would  probably  have  cir- 
culated as  extensively  as  T/ie  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and 
might  have  done  as  much  good  as  that  deservedly  popular  work.  But 
even  as  a  quarterly  review  of  books  on  education,  this  journal  is  deficient, 
inasmuch  as,  while  it  has  gone  out  of  the  way  in  search  of  books  of 
travels,  descriptive  works,  and  dictionaries,  it  has  neglected  almost  all  the 
works  which  treat  on  education  specifically ;  such,  for  example,  as  £nsor*s 
National  Education,  Lasteyrie*s  works,  and  a  great  many  others  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  number 
of  this  journal  appeared,  that  any  account  was  given  of  the  New  England 
free  schools,  and  of  their  effect  on  the  population  of  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  644. note.).  But  we  cannot  occupy  mbfe 
room  with  the  subject;  and  conclude  by  observing,  that,  highly  laudable 
.  as  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
their  method  of  endeavouring  to  attain  them  is  singularly  defective  and 
oblique.     There  is  evidently  a  want  of  moral  courage. 

'  Moggridge,  John  H.,  Esq. :  Popular  Education  in  France,  its  presept 
State  and  future  Prospects ;  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement 
and  Extension  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Pamphlet,  small  8v0. 
London,  Longman,  1831.     Is, 

This  is  an  important  little  tract,  by  our  enlightened  and  liberaKminded 
correspondent,  Mr.  Moggridge.  We  could  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  has  any  political  influence,  however  small ;  for  sure  we 
are  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
educating  the  great  mass  of  society  were  so  great  and  obvious  as  at  present. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  long  continue  to  neglect  what  has 
been  so  earnestly  set  about  by  a  neighbouring  people.  For  what  they 
have  done,  let  the  reader  look  at  the  following  extract  from  the  analysis 

^of  Mr.  Moggridge's  pamphlet :  — 

'*  Education  in  France,  neglected  before  1789. — Law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Primary  and  Central  Schools — perverted  by  Bonaparte — frowned 
on  by  the  Bourbons.  Schools  of  mutual  instruction  supported  by  indivi- 
duals— opposed  by  those  of  ^  the  Missions.*-— Infant  schools  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  National  Sy  stem. -~  Education  begins  at  the  birth -^neces- 
sity for  early  attention,  supported  by  Bacon,  Locke,  Di^ald  Stewart-^ able 
article  thereon  in  the  supplement  to  Encyctopcedia  Britanmca — a  necessary 
part  of  good  government — best  prevention  of  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
disorder.— -Education  not  confined  to  schools— happiness  the  object  and 
end  of  education— good  and  bad  education — exemplified  in  Ireland. -7- 
Misgovernment  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution — when 
that  arrives,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  safety  of  persons  and  property^ 
depend  on  the  prevalence  of  education.  —  Population  of  Paris  in  1792 
prepared  for  being  converted  into  savages — the  .people  of  that  city  in  1830 
merciful  and  generous,  amidst  the  greatest  provocation — why  ?— *'  marked 
feature  of  the  Revolution' — character  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
the  peace,  welfare,  and  stability  of  society,  dependent  upon  sound,  libend 

rand  extended  education. —Education  coexistent  with  life  itself."  * 

,  Anon,  I  Sussex  Association,  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.     12mo>  London.    No.  I.    To  be  continued  occasionally, 
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Anon,:  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Sussex  Associatum  lor  improTiiig  tfie 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.    8vo.    London,  183  L    No.  L 

We  feel  ^reat  satisfaction  in  giving  publicity  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
this  Association ;  for  though  we  look  upon  these  efforts  merely  as  pal« 
liatiresy  till  some  radical  measures  of  improvement  shall  be  adopted  by 
government^  we  still  think  they  will  do  good.  We  wish  we  could  see,  in 
addition  to  the  reserve  of  labour,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to 
procure  for  every  man  in.  his  own  garden,  a  national  reserve,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  roads  and  rivers,  and  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, high,  equal,  and  universal.  Mankind  will  never  have  a  fair  chance 
till  they  are  placed  upon  a  perfect  level  in  respect  to  useful  education^ 
agreeable  msuiners,  and  civil  rights.  When  this  shall  be  the  case,  every 
part  of  society  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itseM^,  without  depending  on  the 
patronage  of  any  other  part ;  and  services  and  goods  will  be  exchanged 
with  as  little  sense  of  obhgation  on  either  side  as  men  now  give  shillings 
for  sixpences. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  March,  1831,  at  the  house  of  J.  Smith, 

Esq.  M.P.  Grosvenor  Square,  Westminster,  to  consider  of  the  expediency 

of  torming  an  association  for  imprQving  the  condition  of  the  labouring 

'  classes  in  the  county  of  SuMsex ;  John  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  the  chair;  the 

following  resolution,  among  others,  was  unanimously  agreed  to :  — 

«     ''  Resolved,  That  we  now  present  do  form  ourselves  into  a  Society,  to 

'  be  called  the  Sussex  Association,  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labour* 

Vig  Classes,  and  that  the  following  declaration  be  adopted  as  the  general 

outline  of  its  objects :  —  The  proposers  of  the  Association  have  observed 

vkh  regret,  that  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Sussex  and  the 

ac^joining  counties  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  deteriorating;  the 

extraor£nary  political  circumstances  of  the  country  having  induced  a 

very  general  misapplication  of  the  poor's  rate,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rate  of 

wages  inadequate  to  the  due  encouragement  of  provident  industry,  and  too 

oflen  t^  the  necessities  of  life.    The  peasant  being  unskilled  in  any  medianic 

'  art,  has  only  his  labour  to  sell,  and  is  compelled  to  take  market  price  fiar  it* 

If  one  labouser  will  not  work  for  what  is  oiered,  another  will ;  and  the 

.  cojnsequent  depression  of  wages  is  a  proof  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 

article  labour  in  the  market.    The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is,  to  enable  the 

•peasant  to  sell,  at  least,  a  portion  of  hb  labour  to  himsdf ;  and  this  may 

eaMly  be  effected  by  procunng  for  him,  at  a  fair  rent,  as  mudi  land  as  may 

employ  that  portion  of  his  labour  for  which  he  cannot  obtain  from  the 

.  fiicmer  a  remunerating  price.    Thi»  all-important  remedy  for  the  miseries' 

-  now  endured  is  estsAy  applicable  in  every  place  by  the  [proprietors  of  land. 

'  The  experiments  which  nave  been  carried  on  for  some  years  past  on  the 

C]h*avely  estate,  at  Idndfield,  near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  prove,  that  by  allow- 

.  big  an  acre  of  land  to  the  labourer,  at  a  fair  rent,  and  making  himcultivatje 

.  one  half  of  it  in  potatoes,  and  the  other  half  in  com,  proper  attention  being 

-paid  to  the  preservation  and  application  of  manure,  he  will  be  enabled, 

.  while  earning  fair  wages  from  the  farmer,  to  support  his  family  in  cc^nfort 

.  and  independence,  and  to  avoid  the  degrading  necessity  of  bein^  a  burthen 

to  the  parish.    Deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  labouring  dass  to 

the  community  at  Isurge,  and  fully  aware  of  the  strong  claim  that  it  has  to 

.  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  classes  above  it,  and  with  the  necessity 

.  that  exists  for  enquiring,  more  minutely  than  has  yet  been  done,  into  tfcie 

nature  of  the  privations  and  sufiTeringa  of  the  peasant,  with  a  view  to  pro-> 

<  pose  measures  for  his  relief  by  aU  lawful  and  practical  means,  we  have 

formed  the  Association  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  object :  — 

c  We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  correct  inrormation  relative  to  the  circumstances 

of  -the  agricultural  and  other  labourers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county 

of  Sussex,  also  details  of  all  measures  and  plans  which  may  have  proved  sue- 
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cessfnl  in  bettering  his  condition  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.    We  wiH^ 
from  time  to  time,  jrive  publicity  to  the  information  thus  obtained^  by 

Erinted  reports,  as  often  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  interesting  matter  shall 
ave  been  received.  An  agent  or  secretary  shall  be  hired,  at  a  suitable 
salary,  to  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  obtain 
informatioB,  and  ^ye  advice  and  assistance,  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  county, 
and  to  promote  every  where  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  labourer,  and  to 
suggest  such  improvements  in  the  construction  and  economy  of  cottages  as 
may  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  cottager.  The  Society 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  as  many  gentlemen  of  expe- 
rience and  influence  in  the  county  as  possible,  and  will  establish  a  corre* 
spondence  in  the  difierent  towns  and  villages.  A  subscription  shall  be 
immediately  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  agent's  salary  and  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  the  printing  of  the  Society's  reports.  The  Society  shall 
consist  of  subscribers  of  1/.  per  annum  and  upwards.  The  business  of  the 
Society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  committee ;  three  of  whom  shall  form  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number  in  the  intervids  between  the  general  meetings.  The  sittings 
of  the  committee  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  hereafter 
be  agreed  upon.  A  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  annually  held,  at 
which  a  report  shall  be  read  of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  progress  of 
the  Society  for  the  last  year.  At  this  meeting  the  committee  and  officers 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  second  publication,  of  wluch  we  have  given  the  title,  seems  to  be  a 
repetition  of  the  former,  with  additions,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  most 
important  fact  which  we  find  among  these  adiutions  is,  that  at  Lindfield, 
Sussex,  a  cottage  with  three  sleeping-rooms,  a  sitting-room,  a  pantry,  a 
privy,  and  a  pigsty,  may  be  built  with  substantial  clay  walls,  and  covered 
with  thatch,  with  suitable  drains,  stoves,  sink,  and  manure  pits,  for  70/. 
Edward  Constable,  builder,  of  Lindfield,  will  engage  to  build  by  contract 
any  number  of  cottages  of  the  same  description  at  the  above  price.  The 
benevc^i^it  author  thus  concludes: — ''If,  as  I  have  shown,  a  good  and 
sufficient  cottage  can  be  built  for  70/.,  and  that  standing  on  an  acre  and  a 
qu^er  of  ground,  it  might  be  let  for  2$,  6d.per  week,  or  6/.  10; . per  annum, 
who  that  has  land,  and  the  means,  would  hesitate  to  provide  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  labourer  ?  Do  not  the*  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  landowners  hare  it  in  their  power  to  diminish 
most  materially  that  mass  of  misery  under  which  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try now  groan  ?  Let  us  then  perseveringly  employ  all  the  influence  we 
may  possess,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  public-spirited  among  them 
to  adopt  measures  in  which  they,  as  well  as  the  poor,  are  deeply  interested. 
Let  them  see  that  every  cottage  has  a  sufficient  nnuYberof  sleeping-roofes, 
three  at  least;  and  above  all,  that  it- has  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land 
attached  to  it.  Let  th«m  see  in  their  respective  parishes  tirat  tuork,  and 
not'inoiuy,  be  given  to  able-bodied  labourers  who  may  apply  for  relief; 
that  the  rate-payers  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  with  a  printed  account 
of  the  sums  received  from  the  rates,  and  the  names  of  all  tne  parties  upon 
whom  the  money  is  expended,  tdgether  with  the  amount  paid  for  each ; 
let  them,  to  the  utmost  of ^  their  power,  discourage  and  put  down  every 
thing  which  tends  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  patriotic  and  Christian  exertions  are  multiplied,  in  that  pro- 
portion will  the  strength  and  happiness  of  our  country  be  increased.  We 
do  not  so  much  want  legislative  enactments,  as  a  union  among  the  rich 
and  powerful  in  the  promotion  of  the  ol^ects  now  stated."  (p.  33.) 

Several  quotations  are  made  from  Denson's  Peasant* s  Voice ;  and'  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Allen  in  strongly  recommending  that  work  to  every  person 
iuterested  in  bettering  the  conditioii  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
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Anon, :  An  Address  to  the  Labouring  Classes ;  being  intended  to  explain 
some  of  their  Duties  as  Members  of  the  Community.  Pamph.  8?o. 
Edinburgh,  1831. 

The  advice  here  given  is  grounded  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation; 
the  only  true  principle,  in  our  opinion,  as  applicable  to  any  class  of  society. 
Cheap  newspapers,  in  which  tne  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and 
politics  are  sparingly  introduced  among  ordinary  news  and  other  topics,  in 
order  that  the  former  may  be  slowly  but  surely  imbibed,  are  recommended 
for  the  adult  population,  and  a  high  degree  of  school  education  for  their 
offspring.  The  evil  effects  of  early  marriages  are  noticed,  in  producing  an 
excessive  competition  for  labour,  and  consequently  a  fall  of  wages.  In 
his  remarks  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  he  observes : — "It  is  nqt  only  the 
qualities  of  the  body  which  are  transmitted,  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are 
so  also.  We  see  an  honest,  economical,  prudent  couple  have  honest 
economical,  and  prudent  children."  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  benefit 
societies  are  recommended ;  and  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  breathes  an 
excellent  feeling  of  benevolence  and  sound  practical  sense.  It  forms  a 
very  fit  companion  for  the  ScoUman*s  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classety 
published  about  two  years  ago ;  and  from  which  we  have  quoted  largely, 
in  the  section  on  the  *'  Conduct  and  Economy  of  an  Agriculturist's  LSe.'* 
in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Agriculture, 

Anon,:  Facts  and  Illustrations  demonstrating  the  important  Benefits 
derived  by  Labourers  from  possessing  small  Portions  of  Land.  Monthly 
Numbers.    London,  Dean  and  Munday,  1831.    Nos.  I.  to  X.  3d,  each. 

The  Society  issuing  this  work  has  already  been  noticed  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  224.) :  it  seems  to  be  patronised  by  the  king,  queen,  and  a  number  of 
the  nobility  ;  and  these  cheap  tracts  will,  we  trust,  do  much  good.  The 
great  and  ultimate  object  of  all  such  societies  ought  to  be,  to  enable  the 
labouring  classes  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
national  reserve  of  labour  at  a  minimum  price  for  the  grown  up  poor, 
and  useful  education  for  their  children,  are  the  requisites.  How  easy  for 
the  government  to  effect  both  in  one  session  of  parliament !  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  (Morn,  Chron.  Dec.  31.  1831)  how  much  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  improved  by  the  application  of  the  reserve  labour. 

Anon, :  Time's  Telescope  for  1832 ;  or  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Alma- 
nack ;  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saints'  Days  and  Holidays,  with 
existing  and  obsolete  Rites  and  Customs,  Sketches  of  contemporary 
Biography,  &c.  &c.  Astronomical  Occurrences  for  every  Month ;  com- 
prising Remarks  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Celestial  Bodies.  Notes  of 
a  Naturalist,  explaining  various  Appearances  in  the  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  &c.  8vo,  nearly  400  pages,  and  numerous  Engravings. 
London,  Sherwood  and  Co.  1832.     9«. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  this  book,  the  first  and  last  are  likely  to  be 
most  popularly  pleasing:  the  last,  or  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  is  by 
Professor  Rennie,  and  is  in  great  part  a  compilation,  divided  into  12 
monthly  chapters.  The  middle  part,  on  astronomical  phenomena,  may 
delight  the  scientific,  but  seems  too  abstruse  for  the  mass  of  readers. 

Anon,:  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art;  or  an -Annual  Register  of  Useful 
Inventions  and  Improvements ;  abridged  from  the  Transactions  of  Public 
Societies,  and  from  the  Scientific  Journals,  British  and  Foreign,  of  the 
Past  Year.    With  several  Engravings.     Fifth  Year,  1832.     Small  8vo,. 
pp.  300.    London,  Lirabird.    5j. 

Any  young  gardener,  who,  besides  prosecuting  his  particular  profession, 
wishes  to  be  apprised  of  what  is  passing  in  the  great  world  of  human 
action  generally,  cannot  possibly  spend  Ss,  more  efficiently  than  in  the 
purchase  of  this  book.     Its  title,  attentively  perused,  will  show  him  this. 
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fie  would  even  do  well  to  apply  the  Hret  spare  sovereign  he  may  wish  to 
spend  to  the  acquisition  of  the  four  back  volumes,  and  then,  subsequently, 
continue  the  work  annually.  In  the  present  volume  there  are  upwards  of 
100  pages  on  natural  history,  and  30  besides  on  rural  economy  and  garden- 
ing. —  J.  Z)* 

Btyauy  Javiet  ButleTy  Esa.,  A  Barrister  in  Dublin,  and  a  landed  Pro* 
prietor :  A  Practical  View  of  Ireland,  &c.     12mo,    Dublin,  1832. 

This  is  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  of  sound  practical  views,  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  Ireland.  The  author  recommends  the  establishment  of  poor  laws,  and  of 
grand  juries  for  the  purpose  of  creating  employment  on  public  works,  to 
be  paid  out  of  county  rates.  If  these  are  not  granted,  he  says,  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
o^er.  Mr.  Bryan  is  also  a  powerful  advocate  for  a  National  System  of 
Education,  neutral  with  respect  to  religion,  and  consequently  open  to  all 
sects  and  parties.  This  we  consider  the  only  mode  which  can  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  the  evils  which  now  affect  the  labouring  classes  in  England, 
as  well  as  Ireland,  b^  enabling  the  next  generation  to  take  care  of  them* 
«elves.  The  palliative  for  the  evils  which  affect  the  present  race  is  em- 
ployment;  and  this  Mr.  Bryan  provides  for  in  Ireland  by  his  grand  juries, 
as  we  would  in  England  by  our  National  Road  System.  ( See  p.  97.  and 
Mom.  Chron.  Dec.  31.  1831.) 

Braidwoody  JameSj  Master  of  Fire  Engines  in  Edinburgh :  On  the  Con* 
struction  of  Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus,  the  training  of  Firemen, 
and  the  method  of  proceeding  in  Cases  of  Fire.  8vo.  E^nburgh^ 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  1830. 

The  firemen  of  Edinburgh  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  efficient  corps  of 
the  kind  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  the  first  and  only  work 
on  fire  engines  and  firemen  in  the  English  language.  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  insurance  companies  and  the  heads  of  municipal  police 
throughout  the  world.  Being  only  indirectly  connected  with  our  subject, 
we  cannot  spare  room  for  details. 

Douy  George  J  F.L.S.:  A  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botanv;  con- 
taining a  complete  Enumeration  and  Description  of  all  Plants  hitherto 
known ;  with  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  Places  of  Growth, 
Time  of  Flowering,  Mode  of  Culture,  and  their  Uses  in  Medicine  and 
Domestic  Economy*  Preceded  by  Introductions  to  the  Linnsean  and 
Natural  Systems,  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms  used.  Founded  upon 
Miller'is  Gardener's  Dictionary,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  In  4  vols.  4to-  London,  1830.  Vol.  I.  pp.  840,  with  nume- 
rous wood-cuts,  3/.  12*. ;  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  6*.  each. 

A  book  that  has  been  long  wanted,  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  numbers, 
and  will  create  a  host  of  botanists  in  Britain.  Of  those  who  admire  plants, 
and  who  does  not  ?  numerous  are  they  who  have  hitherto  been  prevented 
acquainting  themselves  botanically  with  plants,  both  by  reason  of  the  mul- 
titude of  books  in  which  the  required  information  existed,  and  of  the  unin- 
telligible language  in  which  these  books  are  written.  These  inconveniences 
are,  by  the  book  before  us,  now  abolished.  The  amount  of  information 
on  technical  and  systematic  botany  previously  existing  in  numerous  books, 
in  various  languages,  is  here  concentrated  and  exhibited  in  familiar  English. 
We  hail  the  book,  therefore,  as  a  valuable  instrument  for  promoting  the 
extension  of  botany,  and  the  rapid  and  essential  improvement  of  all  those 
already  possessing  some  rays  of  botanic  knowledge.  It  will  be  even  valu- 
able to  proficients,  for  we  are  told  that  it  comprehends,  **  besides  all  the 
genera  and  species  which  have  been  published  up  to  the  present  time, 
descriptions  of  nun^erous  plants  never  before  published,  and  derived  chiefly 
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from  the  LamberHan  Herbarium*^  and  that  "  the  characters  of  all  the 
genera  and  species  are  derived  either  from  the  plants  themselves,  or  from 
the  original  authorities  where  authentic  specimens  could  not  be  procured." 
The  scope  and  object  of  the  book  are,  as  its  title  declares,  to  enable  us  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  names  of  plants,  their  uses  in  medicine  and  in 
domestic  economy,  and  with  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  them.  These  are 
delightful  objects,  and  only  inferior  to  the  volumes  of  sendmental  associ- 
ations which  plants,  are  ever  suggesting.  They  address,  and  irresistibly  ad- 
dress, every  passion  and  capacity  of  our  souls.  If,  however^  these  latter 
considerations  are  by  some  more  esteemed  than  the  detailed  technicalities, 
and  even  beyond  the  systematic  combination  of  those  technicalities,  it  is 
right  to  assume  and  assert  that  the  former  will  be  most  sensitively  felt,  and 
their  force  and  power  most  fully  appreciated^  by  those  best  versed  in  the 
latter,  which  are  the  objects  the  book  includes.  Our  inference  13,  then,  that 
to  all  who  love  plants,  whatever  be  the  grounds  of  their  affection  for  them, 
the  book  is  valuable  and  indispensable. 

The  book  must  and  will  be  widely  spread,  and  deserves  to  be,  on  every 
account  but  one ;  this  is,  its  price.  We  think  the  publishers  have  erred  in 
naming  it  '*  A  General  System  of  Gardening ;  '*  this  it  is  not,  but  rather  a 
directory  on  v^etable  culture.  We  feel  constrained  also  to  remark  that 
the  editor  might,  after  Loudon's  Hortus  Britanniciu  had  passed  through  his 
hands,  have  introduced,  both  profitably  to  himseif  .and  readers,  the  more 
discriminative  signs  and  characters  of  that  work,  or  others  equivalent  to 
them  :  these  would  have  concisely  expressed  several  minor  points,  which 
now,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  are  here  and  there  left  unde- 
termined. —  J,  D, 

Hooker,  J,  W.^  LL.D,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow :  The  Botanical  Miscellany ;  containing 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by 
their  Novelty,  Rarity,  or  History,  or  by  the  Uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy ;  together  with 
occasional  Botanical  Notices  and  Information.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.   London,  Murray.   In  Quarterly  8vo  Parts,  10*.  6rf.  each. 

Parts  v.  and  vi.  are  each  accompanied  by  ten  coloured  plates  in  quarto 
additional  to  the  usual  supply  of  octavo  plates  in  Part  v.  These  twenty 
coloured  quarto  plates  are  by  Richard  Wight,  M.D.,  and  are  illustrative 
of  articles  by  him,  in  the  Miscellany,  on  the  botany  of  India,  principally 
of  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  quarto  form  was 
chosen  for  these  exquisite  plates,  in  order  to  do  the  plants  figured  more 
perfect  justice,  but  the  quarto  form  proving  objectionable,  Part,  vi.  informs 
us  that  "  in  future  the  plates  illustrative  of  Indian  botany  will  be  published 
in  a  form  so  as.  to  bind  up  with  the  volume,  instead  of  forming  a  separate 
•one  of  a  larger  size." 

We  cannot  now  give  any  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  late  numbers 
♦of  the  Botanicai  MUcettcmyy  but  venture  to  assert  that  it  maintains  the 
character  of  originality  which  characterised  the  first  number;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  new  and  important  information  it  imparts ;  the  good 
supply  of  letter-press,  each  part  averaging  more  than  200  pages ;  and  the 
-liberal  supply  ot  plates,  mostly  uncoloured  it  is  true,  but  drawn  and  en- 
graved in  a  style  of  superior  excellence  j  the  work  is,  notwithstanding  its 
price,  half  a  guinea,  really  a  cheap  one.  —  J".  D. 

Sinciair,  Sir  John :  Hints  on  Vegetation,  the  Agents  necessary  for  the 
Production  of  Plants,  and  those  which  are  injurious  or  destructive  to 
them. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  remarkable  one,  not  so  much  for  the  infbrm- 
ittioB  it  communicates,  as  for  the  republican  manner  and  feeling  in. which 
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it  asks  information  from  every  body  who  is  conversant  with  the  subjects 
expressed  in  its  title.  It  states,  in  a  brief  and  explicit  manner,  the  amount 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  ascertained  on  the  relative  and  comparative 
agency  of  earth,  air,  water,  light  and  heat,  manures,  and  cultivation,  in 
influoicing  vegetation :  we  perceive  nothing  new  in  what  is  stated^  Of 
the  agents  destructive  to  vegetation,  '*  minerals  or  noxious  substances  in  the 
soil "  and  **  vermin  *'  only  are  enumerated.  Then  follow  hints  on  '^  raising 
new  varieties  of  plants  and  vegetables,"  the  amount  of  which  is  hybridising,, 
a  mode  now  as  familiar  to  the  majority  of  gardeners  as  the  alphabet.. 
To  these  succeed  '^  hints  on  the  culture  of  potatoes."  To  all  these 
succeeds  an  appendix, containing ''queries, addressed  to  farmers, gardeners, 
and  nurserymen."  There  are  22  queries  concerning  the  influence  oC 
the  earth  on  vegetation;  15  queries  on  the  influence  of  air;  ,10  con- 
cerning water;  18  concerning  light  and  heat;  12  concerning  manu];e8, 
or  dead  organised  matter;  9  coneerninig  culture;  8  concerning  substances 
in  the  earth  injurious  to  vegetation;  12  concerning  vermin  noxious  to 
vegetation ;  14  concerning  the  improvement  of  plants,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties,  or  crossing  different  species  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  or 
plant ;  and  these  last  queries,  it  is  remarked,  are  peculiarly  recommended, 
to  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  added :  — "  Any  other  facts  on  the  subject  of 
vegetation,  not  included  in  these  questions,  will  be  extremely  acceptable. 
Answers  are  requested  to  be  transmitted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart., 
133.  George  Street,  Edinburgh ;  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ;  or  P.  Neill,  Esq.,. 
Edinburgh."  This  remark  is  appended  to  the  queries :  — "It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  eo  through  the  whole  of  these  queries,  but  only  to  refer  to  those 
points  with  which  the  writer  by  whom  any  answer  is  sent  happens  to  be 
peculiarly  conversant."  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  scheme  we  have 
ever  seen  for  amassing  a  vast  stock  of  particular  facts,  out  of  which  to 
elicit,  by  cautious  induction,  safe  conclusion.  We  wish  the  queries,  which 
seem  clearly  enounced,  may  be  copiously  answered.  —  J,  D. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sodety.     8vo.     Edinburgh, 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  1832.    Part  L  Vol.  V.    3*. 

This  Part  of  128  pages  of  large  type,  rather  loosely  printed,  contains 
six  articles  by  as  many  practical  gardeners,  and  five  by  amateurs.  From 
a  hasty  glance  at  these  papers,  there  does  not  appear  nmch  in  them  that 
we  have  not  already  laid  before  our  readers,  in  this  Magazine,  or  in  the- 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  ;  but  we  shall  examine  it  with  care,  and  in  due 
time  give  the  essence. 

Leigh,  Peter f  Esq.  M.  A. :  The  Music  of  the  Eye ;  or,  Essavs  on  the  Prin- 
-  ciples  of  the  Beauty  and  Perfection  of  Architecture,  as  founded  on  and 
deduced  from  Reason  and  Analogy,  and  adapted  to  what. may  be  traced 
of  the  Ancient  Theories  of  Taste  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Vithi- 
vius;  written  with  a  view  to  restore  Architecture  to  the  Dimity  it  had 
in  Ancient  Greece.  Royal  8vo,  42  plates.  London,  Wdker,  1831. 
1/.  10*. 

The  author's  chief  reason  for  calling  architecture  the  music  of  the  eye 
is,  that  certain  Greek  lexicographers  considered  the  words  music  and  art  as 
s3'nonymous.  "  It  is  the  object  of  these  essays  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  architectural  beauty,  and  to  form  them  into  a  system."  At  the  same 
time,  the  author  is  *'  not  so  confident  as  to  anticipate,  nor  so  vain  as  to 
imagine,"  that  his  work  is  any  more  than  "  an  outline,  to  be  completed  by 
the  finger  of  time  and  experience."  He  claims,  however,  *'  some  title  to 
originality  and  system,"  and  considers  it  wrong  ''  to  conceal  these  attempts 
fi*om  the  public,  though  they  should  be  pursued  by  all  the  virulence  which' 
sbmetiihes  accompanies  modern  criticisms.^' 
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Oiir  criticism  shall  not  be  virulent ;  though  we  are  bound  to  say,  that^ 
after  having  perused  the  work  with  attention,  we  have  risen  from  it  con- 
vinced that  the  author  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  understood  his  subject ;  if 
he  had,  he  would  have  adopted  a  clear  and  obvious  arrangement,  instead 
of  a  series  of  unconnected  essays,  in  each  of  which  the  style  is  most  desul- 
tory and  obscure.  His  great  stumbling-block  is  Vitruvius.  If,  instead  of 
seeking  for  the  principles  of  architecture  in  this  author,  he  had  had  re- 
course to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  far  more  satisfactory  conclusions  than  those  which  follow;  and,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  misrepresent  him,  we  shall  give  them,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  his  own  words,  from  his  ninth  and  concluding  essay :  — 

"  All  architecture  must  be  divided  into  foundations,  supports,  and  shel- 
ter." 

**  Architecture  is  divided  into  styles  or  schemes,  depending  on  different 
modes  of  distributing  forms,  and  applying  them  to  different  uses.  These 
different  styles  or  schemes  are  the  following :  — " 

"  Ist,  The  Arrectarial  (arrectaria,  upright  supports  in  buildings),  which 
embraces  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Greece.  2dly,  The  Fulcimental 
(fulcimen,  a  prop)  or  buttress  style,  which  is  divided  into  the  heads  of 
flying,  finial,  and  intermediate  buttress.  3dly,  The  Archi-columnal,  com- 
posed of  arches  and  columns,  divided  into  two  kinds,  one  with  a  trabea- 
tion  (irabs,  a  beam)  between  the  arch  and  the  column,  and  the  other 
without.  4thly,  The  Monotrabeal  (monoty  one,  irabs,  beam),  which  is  the 
simplest  scheme,  and  of  which  there  might  exist  numberless  varieties. 
5thly,  the  Pariefenestral  (paries,  a  wall,  fenestra,  a  window),  which  is  as 
multifarious  almost  as  the  combination  of  forms  themselves,  of  which  we 
have  ample  proof  in  the  variety  of  Gothic  specimens  alone.  And,  6thly 
and  lastly,  the  Sectional  scheme,  which  has  the  faculty  of  being  as  multi- 
farious as  the  -last." 

Taxis  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  finishing  touches  of  the  design. 
**  Ornament  may  be  comprised  under  the  heads  formal,  diffused,  simple, 
and  mixed,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  utility  as  much  as  in  the 
bolder  features  of  the  design.  The  brightest  perfections  in  taxis  are  dis- 
tinctness, efficiency,  and  relationship,  which  should  pervade  the  design." 

"  The  5th  essay  enters  upon  the  subject  of  proportion.  Without  reca- 
pitulating what  others  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  en- 
force the  importance  of  Vitruvius's  division  into  eurithm  and  symmetry : 
unless  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  this,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  good 
effect  can  be  produced.  We  know  that  eurithm  respects  the  proportion  of 
one  whole,  whether  that  whole  be  the  whole  buildmg,  or  any  whole  mem- 
ber of  which  that  building  is  composed ;  the  symmetry  is  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  two  or  more  such  wholes." 

"  The  disposition  of  form  in  a  style  according  to  the  principles  of 
contrast  and  relief,  which  in  the  Athenian  period  may  have  borne  the  name 
of  diathesis,  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  essay.  The  contrast  and  relief 
which  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  diathesis  will  be  exhibited  in  the  position,  form, 
proportion,  and  projection ;  and  as  form  is  divided  into  the  heads  of  simple 
and  ornamental,  and  proportion  into  eurithm  and  symmetry,  we  get  other 
divisions  of  diathesis  under  those  heads.  The  contrast  of  position  has 
least  existence  in  architecture,  though  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  ornament. 
What  is  most  to  be  noticed  in  the  diathesis  of  form  and  proportion  is,  that 
as  they  are  often  very  much  blended  together,  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  their  separate  existence,  m  order  to  use  them  with  more 
force ;  the  diathesis  of  projecture  belongs  to  parts  only  displaying 
shelter." 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  written  in  the  above  style.    The  plates 
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nre  outlines  from  copper,  and  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  if  * 
given  as  woodcuts  along  with  the  text.  The  book  might  then  have  been; 
sold  at  a  third  of  its  present  price. 

As  we  are  desirous  of  introducing  all  the  best  works  on  rural  architecture ^. 
to  our  readers,  with  a  view  of  improving  their  taste,  so  we  have  considered 
it  right  to  guard  them  against  a  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  only  mystifies 
the  subject  on  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

Anon,  [presumed  to  be  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  the  New  Cross  Nursery,  F.L.S. 
and  H.S.,  Author  of  Hbrtus  Grammeus  Woburnensis,  &c.  Sac.] :  Four, 
Numbers  on  the  Planting  of  Forest  Trees,  forming  Nos.  19,  20,  22,  and 
23.  of  the  Farmer's  Scries  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  8vo. 
London,  Baldwin  and  Cradock.  Nos.  19,  20,  22.  1831 ,-  No.  23.  1832. 
6d.  each, 

A  glance  through  these  numbers  has  enabled  us  to  aver  confidently  that 
they  form  an  important  present  to  every  one  possessing  predilections  for 
planting.  "  Present,"  we  have  said,  and  this  is  proper ;  for,  thanks  to  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  so  valuable  a  body  of 
information  on  planting  has  never  before  been  attainable  for  the  incon- 
siderable sum  of  two  shillings. 

The  writer  divides  planting  into  forest-tree  planting,  ornamental  or  gar- 
den planting,  and  orchard  or  fruit-tree  planting.  The  four  numbers  here 
noticed  only  relate  to  the  planting  of  forest  trees ;  the  other  two  divisions 
will  be  treated  of  in  numbers  to  be  subsequently  published.  Forest  tree 
planting  is  treated  of  in  eight  chapters.  The  first  exhibits  the  personal  and 
national  advantages  resulting  from  judicious  planting;  and  this  subject  is 
incidentally  resumed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  are  some 
such  striking  remarks  on,  and  selected  proofs  of,  the  profitable  application 
of  human  labour  to  soils  far  from  the  best  for  purposes  of  planting,  as. 
will  lead  the  political  reader  to  exclaim.  Heavens !  why  are  our  poor 
suffering  fof  want  of  employment  and  comforts  ?  The  second  chapter  is 
on  physiology,  the  third  on  the  modes  of  propagation,  the  fourth  on  the 
fittest  soils  and  sites,  the  fifth  on  the  preparation  of  soils,  the  sixth  on  the 
culture  and  management  of  plantations,  the  seventh  on  the  statics  of  the 
products  of  plantations,  and  the  eighth  and  last  consists  of  **  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  different  species  of  forest  trees,  as  well  those  of  large  growth, 
^  those  of  under-growth  for  coppice  wood,  ornament,  or  shelter.  Their 
generic  botanical  characters,  their  natural  soils,  mode  of  propagation,  and 
the  uses  to  which  their  timber  is  more  generally  applied." 

This  last  chapter,  which  occupies  four  pages  of  No.  22.  and  the  whole  of 
No.  23.  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  more  popularly  useful  one,  because  it 
places  before  the  planter  desirous  of  variety,  rich  lists  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  eligible  for  his  purpose,  of  which  he  has  hitherto,  through  ighorance 
of  their  existence,  their  characters  and  attributes,  been  unable  to  avail  him- 
self. This  part  of  the  Treatise  on  Planting  becomes,  in  consequence,  what 
has  long  been  wanted,  a  means  of  informing  those  not  already  familiarised 
with  the  contents  of  our  British  nurseries,  of  what  numerous  appropriate 
species  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  .shrubs  await  them,  as  the  progress 
of  planting  shall  arouse  them  to  procure  and  apply  them. 

Notwithstanding  our  preference  of  this  part  of  the  treatise,  as  being  the 
more  popularly  tangible  portion  of  the  work,  it  is  but  justice  to  assert  that 
the  seven  preceding  chapters  are  rich  in  information  on  their  respective 
subjects.  The  positions  advanced  and  facts  supplied  seem  to  have  been 
well  considered  and  appropriately  disposed.  We  commit,  however,  nearly 
all  these  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  some  able  correspondents,  severally 
versed  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  subject,  and  who  may  feel  disposed. 
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through  our  pages,  to  give  the  imter  and  the  public  the  benefit  of  their 
animadyersions,  be  they  commendatory  or  critical. 

The  writer's  remarks  on  soil  are  admirable,  as  teaching  persons  con- 
cerned in  planting  the  necessity  of  greater  definiteness  in  tneir  frequent 
mentions  of  soil.  He  distinguishes  *'  heath  soil,"  p.  48.,  and  **  peat  soil," ' 
p.  51. ; .  and  exhibits  the  constituent  ingredients  of  each,  as  learned  from 
chemical  analysis.  He  discusses  ten  prevalent  kinds  of  soil  in  the  saro0. 
manner ;  but  we  notice  the  above  two  kinds  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that 
what  he  has  done  in  a  scientific  manner,  we  had  had  the  pleasure  to  do  a^ 
few  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  his  book,  in  an  empirical  one :  see  the 
remarks  "  On  Heath  mould  and  Peat,"  Vol.  VII.  p.  285. 

At  p.  71.  a  list  of  the  insects  which  are  most  injurious  to  forest  trees  is 
given.  Among  these,  Sc61^tus  destructor  occurs,  and  in  the  remarks  sub- 
joined to  this  list  is  denommated  *'  a  formidable  insect."  The  wrjiter  deems 
this  pretty  little  animal  guilty  of  the  murder  of  healthy  living  trees,  and 
decnes  it  accordingly;  but  remarks,  "  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  effect, 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  cause  of  it."  In  viewmg  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances appertaining  to  the  Sc6Iytus  destrdctor,  the  writer  refers  to  the 
well  known  case  of  the  trees  in  Caraberwell  Grove,  all  the  circumstances 
relative  to  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  378.,  and  some  anno- 
tations on  those  details  are  presented  p.  383.;  which  go  to  ''  suppose  "  the 
Scdlytus  destructor  the  "  effect  rather  tnan  the  cause  "  of  the  death  of  these 
trees.  Since  that  period,  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  152—156.,  published  March,  1831)  stoutly  contends,  and* 
exhilnts  arguments  derived  from  experiment  and  patient  research  to  prove, 
that  '*  the  Scdlytus  destructor  is  altogether  guiltless  of  causing  the  death 
of  healthy  growing  trees."  Which  of  the  two  opinions  is  the  true  one, 
future  observation  must  determine. 

The  kind  of  tree,  whether  living  or  dying,  in  which  Scdlytus  destructor- 
is  most  usually  found,  is  elm ;  but  in  the  Treatise  on  Planting  before  us; 
p.  73.,  is  this  remark :  —  **  The  pine  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  insect 
before  mentioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elm."  Is  not  this  a  mistake  ? 
Are  not  the  erosions  in  pine  bark  effected  by  Hylurgus  pinip^rda  ?  and  are 
not  this  insect  and  the  Sc61ytus  destructor  essentially  distinct  ?  Of  the 
Hylurgus  pisdperda  under  the  name  of  B6strichus  piniperda,  see  a  figure 
and  a  short  notice  in  Vol.  II.  p.  355.  —  J".  2>. 

Horton,  Richard,  Land  Steward  and  Surveyor :  Tables  for  planting  and 
valuing  Underwood  and  Woodland ;  also  Lineal,  Superficial,  Cubical,. 
Waoes,.  Marketing,  and  Decimal  Tables :  together  with  Tables  for  con- 
vertmg  Land  Measure  from  one  denomination  into  another,  and  Instruc- 
tions for  measuring  Round  Umber.  Small  8vo.  Saffiron  Walden,  and 
Longman  and  Co.,  London,  1832.    6s,  6d, 

A  most  useful  work  for  bailifis^  foresters,  stewards,  &c. 

A  Woodman  ofArden  [a  Wartmckshire  Clergyman,  we  believe]  :  The  Mid- 
land Forester.    12mo.  Birmingham,  Wrightson,  1829.  6d, 

Concise,  judicious,  and  practical.  The  author  wisely  answers  the  ques-. 
tion.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  employment  for  capital,  planting  for 
timber,  for  shelter,  or  for  ornament  ?  by  recommending  ornamental  planting 
as  the  most  profitable  for  a  populous  and  increasing  neighbourhood.  **  It 
often  adds,  m  a  very  few  years,  cent  per  cent  to  the  value  of  an  estate," 
(p.  51.) 

Henslow,  Rev.  J".  S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge:  On  the  Examination  of  a  Hybrid  Digitalis.  A  quarto 
pamphlet,  being  a  detached  copy  of  the  article  published  in  the  TVans- 
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acHoni  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,    The  pamphlet  has  no  s 
publisher's  name  affixed  to  it,  and  is  probably  not  for  sale. 

Hybridising  is  the  art  of  imbuing  the  ovules  of  one  plant  with  the 
additional  or  distinct  properties  of  some  other  plant.  From  Digitalis  lutea 
impregnated  by  D.  purpurea.  Professor  Henslow  obtained  a  decided 
hybrid,  '*  obviously  having  most  of  its  characters  exactly  intermediate- 
between  those  of  purpurea  and  those  of  liktea."  This  is  the  fact  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  professor's  most  able  pamphlet ;  for  although. in  the 
fact  itself  there  is  nothmg  surprising,  now  that  hybrids  in  various -^nera- 
are  familiar  to  all  gardeners,  the  inferences  the  professor  draws  from  this  •■ 
fact,  and  the  modifications  in  structure  which  he  shows  the  hybrid  to  have 
undergone  in  almost  every  one  of  its  parts,  render  the  pamphlet  a  most 
important  contribution  to  physiological  botany.  We  hope  our  gardening 
friends  will  be  stimulated  by  tne  following  polite  reproof  so  to  change  the 
state  of  things  as  never  to  merit  a  second  such.  *'  Although,*'  the  professor 
remarks,  **  the  propagation  of  hybrid  plants  has  been  much  attended  to  of 
late  years  by  several  horticulturists  in  England,  their  experiments  for  the. 
most  part  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  sole  object  of  increasing 
the  forms  of  beautiful  flowers,  or  of  modifying  the  flavours  of  delicious 
fruits.  But  the  more  curious  and  important  physiological  facts,  elicited 
by  the  phenomenon  of  hybrid  productions,  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
a  proportionate  degree  of  attention  from  those  who  nave  been  engaged  in 
these  experiments."  .       i  . 

"  Chance  having  favoured  me  with  a  hybrid  Digitalis  during  the  summer 
of  1831,  in  my  own  garden,  I  employed  myself,  whilst  it  continued  to 
flower,  which  was  from  June  19.  to  July  22.  in  ddly  examining  its  cha^. 
racters,  and  anatomising  its  parts  of  fructification.  X  was  careful  to  com- 
pare my  observations,  with  as  much  patience  and  accuracy  as  I  can  com- 
mand, with  the  structure  of  its  two  parents.  It  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely 
that  something  interesting  might  result  from  a  rigorous  examination  of  this 
kind,  or  at  least  that  its  recorded  details  might  serve  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  future  observations." 

Something  indeed  interesting  has  resulted ;  a  stock  of  facts  of  the 
highest  importance  to  physiologists  has  been  elicited ;  and  the  details  have 
been  elaborated,  described  in  words,  and  illustrated  by  engravings,  to  an 
extent  marvellous  for  the  patience  and  the  industry  they  must  have  de- 
manded. This  will  be  clear  to  our  readers  when  we  remark  that  the 
detailed  descriptions  of,  and  observations  on,  the  various  parts  of  the 
plants,  not  omitting  the  most  minute  parts  which  very  high  magnifying 
powers  could  elucidate,  occupy  twenty  quarto  pages ;  and  the  varibus 
figures  of  parts,  some  whole,  some  dissected,  some  of  the  natural  size, 
but  the  majority  highly  and  seme  very  highly  magnified,  occupy  three 
quarto  plates ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  folio  plate  exhibiting  the  raceme  and 
a  leaf  of  the  hybrid,  the  subject  of  the  book.  We  shall  not  further  notice 
all  these  than  as  to  their  amount,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  that  the  hybrid 
participates  equally  all  the  external  characters  of  its  two  parents ;  as  slight 
exceptions,  however,  the  stigma  in  its  shape  resembles  that  of  neither,  and 
the  corolla  in  the  hybrid  falls  off"  before  the  anthers  which  it  bears  have 
parted  with  their  pollen,  and  the  hybrid  is,  in  consequence,  barren  of  seed : 
this,  in  both  parents,  is  not  the  case,  which  are  consequently  sufficiently 
fertile  of  seeds.  In  examining  the  internal  organisation  of  the  three  plants 
in  their  various  parts,  the  professor  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  differ- 
ence ;  but  his  researches  have  enabled  him  to  show  the  high  beauty  and 
admirableness  of  the  anatomical  details  of  these  parts.  We  shall  only 
notice  further  the  ingenious  and  convenient  mode  in  which  Professor 
Henslow  has  displayed  his  descriptive  details  for  the  sake  of  prompt 
comparison.    It  is  this :  — 

Vol.  VIII. —  No.  37.  p 
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(The  male  parent) 

Large,  cernuoui. 
More  spreading. 

Qroader. 

Sfforehairf 
Purple 


D.  ht'brid^ 
.  (The  offipring.) 

Flowers,  medium  size,  nearly  horlxontal. 

Calffx,  moderately  spreading  in  flower,  after- 
wards oonniventk 

Sepals,  onatclancedate,  the  odd  one  roueb  nar- 
rower." 

>,  hiunr  on  the  nai^n. 


(The  female  parent) 
Small,  more  drooping.' 
Less  sp'^'^cUi^S*  at  length 

mme  closed. 
Nanower. 

Less  h}ury< 
YeUow. 


Corolla,  yellow  ground,  tinted  with  red. 

And  ui  thip  manner  through  all  the  parts :  and  the  parts  and  dissections 
on  one  of  the  plates  are  displayed  in  the  same  three-columned  eonspective 
manqeiF.  Likenesses  and  differences  are  by  this  mode  of  arrangement  ren- 
dered instantly  and  palpably  obviousi  and  it  was  anxiety  to  attain  this 
poipt  which  led  the  able  author  of  JDendroldgia  Brkdnnica  to  adopt  the 
peculiar  smd  remotely  similar  mode  of  describing  in  detail  which  that 
really  meritorious  work  exhibits.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  a  hybrid,  very  similar  to  thai;  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Professor  Henslow*s  pamphlet-,  and  that  that  hybrid,, 
like  hiSy  was  altogether  barren  of  seeds.  — J.  JD,. 

JB^Nal^y  WilUam,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh^ 
A.L.S.  C.M.H.)S.  &c. :  Author  of  "  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens : "  A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  general 
Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths,  in  a  Climate  where  they  require  Protection 
during  the  Winter  Months*  8vo,  pp.  44,  with  a  beautiful  coloured  en- 
graving of  J^rica  wristata.  Clark,  Edinbui^h ;  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  Lon- 
don; 1832.    2s.  6d. 

We  have  read  through  this  pamphlet,  and  shall  offer  no  analysis  of  it ; 
fbr  this,  besides  occupying  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  would  be  only 
acceptable  to  cultivators  of  this  cnarming  genus,  and  every  one  of  these 
should  procure  and  possess  the  work.  It  contains  no  specious  theorising, 
but  is  a  straightforward  narrative  of  the  results  of  the  writer's  long  and- 
extensive  practical  experience  in  his  remarkably  successful  cultivation  of 
this  most  charming  genus. 

Mr.  M^Nab  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  floriculture,  for  having  shown  so  clearly  by  what  simple 
means  the  Cape  heaths  can  be  grown  healthily  and  vigorously,  and  there- 
fore satisfactorily.  A  feeling  of  misery  is  ever  associated  by  a  sight  of  sickly 
exotics ;  and  one  tuf^  of  native  heather,  luxuriating  in  health  and  beauty, 
is  a  far  more  pleasing  object  than  a  house  full  of  such;  but  how  delightful 
must  be  the  sight  of  Mr.  M*Nab's  collection  when  the  majority  of  species 
is  in  bloom  1  They  seem  unafflicted  by  sickness  and  debility.  **  There 
are,"  says  he,  "in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  Edinburgh,  heaths  8  fb.  high,  in 
tubs  3  ft.  over;  and  the  plants  are  both  bushy  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
and  in  great  vigour ;  and  these,  when  in  flower,  Ste  covered  with  blossoms 
from  the  edge  of  the  tubs  to  the  top  of  the  plants^  These  are,  however, 
the  freer-growing  kinds,  such  as  -Erica  Ewerjflnfl,  Bonpland/a;z^  abietina, 
yestita  coccinea,  grandiflora,  &c.'*    The  book  is  indeed  cheap.  —  J,  D, 

Since  the  preceding  notice  was  written,  a  valued  correspondent  has  sup- 
plied the  following  remarks.  They  corroborate  our  own,  and  also  taKe 
additional  views :  — 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Mr.  M*Nab,  "  that  he  is  a  man  of  that  stamp 
that  would  not  write  on  any  department  of  gardening,  unless  he  could 
show  the  good  effects  of  it  in  his  own  practice;"  a  compliment  which  he 
is  pleased  to  pay  (p.  7.)  to  Mr.  Walter  Henderson,  gardener  at  Woodhall. 
To  the  justice  of  this  remark  the  beautiful  heaths  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh  bear  ample  testimony.  From  some  supposed  dif- 
ficulty in  the  proper  treatment  of  heaths,  that  beautiful  family  of  plants 
has  certsunly  not  met  with  the  general  encouragement  which  their  splen- 
dour, and  simple  and  cheap  mode  of  culture,  seem  to  warrant.  The 
excellent  little  treatise  now  before  us  will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  prove  the 
means  of  exciting  a  taste  for,  and  of  extending  the  culture  of,  the  heaths 
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of  th6  Cape,  **  evety  species  of  which  is  beautiful  throughout  the  y^ar^ 
and  at  every  period  of  its  growth,  in  flower  or  out  of  flower,  and  of  every 
.size  and  age.*'  (p.  6. ;  quoted  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  L  p.  366.) 
Mr.  M'Nab's  method  of  striking  heath  cuttings  is  nearly  the  same  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Leith  Walk  Nurseries  about  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, with  this  difference,  that  Mr.  M'Nab  **  very  seldom  uses  bell  glasses." 
These,  we  recollect,  were  uniformly  then  used  m  striking  heaths,  and  re* 
quired  imdb  attention  in  "  wiping,  to  prevent  any  damp  from  injuring  the 
cuttings.'*  For  the  directions  given  as  to  the  general  mode  of  pnppaga* 
tion  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  soil  which  Mr.  M'Nab  **  has 
found  Cape  lieaths  thrive  best  in,  is  a  black  peat  sott^  taken  from  a  dry 
heath  or  common  which  is  never  overflowed  with  water.  Ii»  general  it 
should  not  be  taken  off  more  than  5  or  6  in.  deep.  It  frequently  hi^pena 
that  peat  earth  has  sand  mixed  with  it  in  its  original  state ;  but  where  thik 
is  not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and 
mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground,  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth 
or  one  fifth  of  the  whole."  (p.  16.)  His  mode  of  shifting,  and  of  raising 
the  plant  above  the  level  of  the  pot,  is  illustrated  by  a  woodcut,  and 
merits  attention  by  the  cultivator  of  green-house  plants  in  pots.  What, 
however,  will  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  culture  of  heaths  more  than 
any  thing  in  this  excellent  little  treatise  is,  an  assertion  from  such  high 
authority,  that "  heaths  require  but  little  fire  heat  during  winter."  **I  have," 
he  says,  *'  several  times  had  the  heaths  here  in  winter  without  fire  heat,  when 
the  thermometer  out  of  doors  stood  at  1 6°  below  freezing ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  house  was  always  shut  close ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  heaths  sufler 
from  this  cold.  I  have  had  the  whole  heaths  in  the  house  frozen,  for  days 
together,  so  hard,  that  the  pots  could  not  be  removed  from  their  places 
^without  brei^ing  them,  and  fresh  air  constantly  admitted  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  suffer  in  the  smallest  de^ee  from  it." 
(p.  31.)  We  think  we  do  our  horticultural  readers  a  service  in  noticing 
the  merits  of  this  most  unassuming  and  practical  treatise.  The  ladies  will 
observe  an  elegant  drawing  of  the  Erica  aristata,  at  the  beginning,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  the  son  of  the  intelligent  author,  well  worthy  of  the  price 
of  the  book.  —  O.     Perthshire, 

Chandler  and  Booth* s  IllustraHons  and  Descriptions  of  the  CamelTihad.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  three  months.  7s.  plain;  10*.  coloured;  and 
18*.  extra-size. 

Part  X./or  November,  contains 
'  37.  Camellia  japonica  Rossu,  Ross's  Japanese  Camellia,  l^his  desirable 
variety  is  well  described  in  our  Vol.  I.  p.  211.,  under  the  name  of  "Ross's 
CamelU'a  gloridsa ;  "  and  an  interesting  biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Ross  him- 
self is  given  Vol.1,  p.  95.  "  The  flowers  are  generally  very  large  and  showy, 
often  measuring  4 in.  in  diameter."  In  form  they  much  resemble  those  of 
C.jap6nica  elegans,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  343.,  but  in  colour  they  are  of  a  much 
deeper  and  darker  red.  —  38.  Camellta  japonica  Aitoni,  Alton's  large  single 
red  Japanese  Camellia.  This,  "  and  four  others,  were  raised  at  the  Vaux- 
hall  Nursery  from  seeds  contained  in  a  capsule  of  the  Pompone  Camellia^ 
and  sown  in  November,  1819.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Alton, 
the  king's  gardener,  and  "  is,  unquestionably,  a  very  striking  variety,  and  a 
most  valuable  one  to  the  cultivator  of  camellias,  on  account  of  its  produc- 
ing seeds  more  freely  than  any  other  kind  whatever."  —  39.  Camellia  jap6- 
nica  crassinervis,  Thick-nerved  Japanese  Camellia,  conventionally  Kent's 
hexangular  Camellia,  both  from  its  having  first  blossomed  with  William  Kent, 
fesq.,  when  he  resided  at  Clapton,  and  from  its  **  having  been  supposed,  on 
its  first  introduction,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Captain 
Rawes,  about  1820,  "  to  be  the  hexangular  variety  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese."     In  its  blossoms  only  different  from  the  Warrat4h  in  ita 
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outer  petals  being  paler,  and  more  cu(>ped ;  in  **  habit  and  foliage,"  how- 
ever, *'  the  two  kinds  are  perfectly  distinct.*'  —  40.  Cameilta  jap6nica  ep- 
som^nsis,  Epsom  Japanese,  or  Young*s  semi-double  red,  C.  Raised  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Epsom,  previously  to  1824,  as  in  that  year  he  presented  it  to  the 
London  Hort.  Soc  Robust  in  habit ;  its  flowers  much  like  those  of  the 
semi-double  red,  but  of  a  deeper  colour  and  more  petals;  but  is  very  prone 
to  vary  in  the  number  of  the  petals.  *'  When  the  petals  happen  to  be  nume- 
rous, the  cup  of  stamina  is  partly  transformed  into  small,  roundish,  spathu- 
late,  >t^ped  red  petals,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  large  outer  ones,  are 
pretty  evenly  arranged  over  one  another,  and  distinctly  marked  with  dark- 
coloured  vems.  The  usual  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  deep  red,  approach- 
ing .to  scarlet,"  and  they  are  about  3  in.  in  diameter. 

The  present  part  concludes  the  first  volume,  and  contains  titlepage,  pre- 
face, table  of  contents,  introduction,  and  remarks  on  soil,  propagation,  and 
culture.  '^  All  these,"  say  the  authors,  *'  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  first 
Tolume  complete  in  itself,  and  render  it  independent  of  the  second  one ; 
the  publication  of  which,  from  several  unforeseen  events,  we  iare  reluctantly 
obliged  to  postpone  for  the  present.  We  cannot,  however,  allow  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  pass,  without  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  those 
who  have  honoured  the  work  with  their  patronage  and  support.  At  a  future 
time,  we  trust  again  to  appear  before  the  public,  and  hope  our  labours  will 
meet  with  the  same  flattering  encouragement" 

Of  the  forty  kinds  of  Cam:ellta  figured  and  described  in  this  first  volume 
the  authors  denominate  as 

Species  J  CamellM  jap6ttiea,  wialiflora,  oleifera,  reticulata,  and  Sasdnqua, 

As  Chinese  varieties  of  Camellia  jap6nica:  dlba  semidiiiplex,  alba  flore 
plenb,  onemonifldra,  atro-rubens,  f«6sea,  crassinervis,  fimbriata,  imbricata, 
meamata,  neyitifi^lia,  ps^mofflora  rbsea,  Pomponia,  rubra  piUna,  specidsa, 
varieigata,  Welb&nkti. 

And  as  English  varieties  and  th^hrids  of  Camellia  japdnica,  the  following  : 
flore  ^Ibo,  Aitdni,  althaeiflora,  anemonifldra  ^ba,  Chandlert,  cbnefnna, 
cordllina,  ecKpsis,  elegans,  epsomensis,  eximia,  fl6rida,  inslgnis,  punctata, 
JRosa  sinensis,  R6ss»,  splendens,  Wiltonz,  Wo6ds«. 

The  figures  of  all  these  kinds  "  have,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions^ 
been  made  from  plants  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Messrs.  Chandler,  nur- 
serymen, Vauxhall."  The  remarks  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the 
Camelli^<p  are  very  good. 

Haworthy  A.  H.,  F.L.S.  H,S.  &c, :  iVarcissinearum  Monogr^phia.  The 
2d  edition  with  additions  and  improvements,  8vo,  pp.  30.  Ridgway, 
London,  1831.    2s,  6d. 

To  the  notice  of  this  useful  Monograph  -of  the  Narcissinean  Plants,  given 
in  VoL  VIL  p.  479.,  the  only  addition  necessary  is,  to  say  that  the  second 
edition  excels  the  first,  in  bemg  free  from  many  typographical  errors  which 
haste  occasioned  in  the  first ;  in  having  some  of  the  descriptions  rendered 
more  perfect ;  in  having  received  the  insertion  of  '*  many  material  new 
varieties,  four  of  which  may  prove  new  species ; "  and  in  having  four 
pages  of  preface  on  the  history  and  culture  of  narcissinean  plants  prefixed 
to  it. '—  J^  i>. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fruits  ctdtivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London.    8vo,  pp.81,  2d  edition.     Hatchard,  London,  1831.     Ss, 

We  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  catalogue  (VoL  II.  p.  208.),  and 
blamed  the  alphabetical  arrangement  as  half  scientific  and  half  popular. 
The  present  edition  is  entirely  popular  ;  the  fruits  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  names  in  common  use,  and  not  according  to  those  of  botanists. 
But  this  is  not  the  onl^  improvement ;  "  by  columns  and  abbreviations 
the  meaning  of  which  is  explained  under  every  different  kind  of  fruit,  a 
large  number  of  the  most  important  characters  by  which  the  varieties  are 
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distinguished  has  been  compressed  inta  a  very  small  cons^ass.  Thus,  in 
apples,  the  following  line  — 

846  Oslin        p.y        roundish        2    T     1        Aug.  Sept. 

signifies,  that  the  Oslin  is  a  pale  yellow  apple,  of  a  roundish  figure,  of  a 
middling  size,  used  for  the  dessert,  of  the  first  quaMty,  and  ripening  in 
August  and  September..  To  these  abbreviations  a  few  useful  remarks  have 
often  been  added  in  a  separate  column. 

In  the  former  edition,,  a  number  of  fruits,  both  of  hardy  and  of  tender 
kinds,  were  comprehended  which  are  here  omitted ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
bilberries,  hawthorns^  brambles,  oranges^  guavas,  and  the  like.  They  have 
now  been  left  out  for  several  reasons.  By  far  the  greater  part,  akhough 
eatable,  are  not  fit  for  cultivation  as  fruit ;  such  as  hawthorns,  bramUes, 
and  whortleberries,  which  ought  only  to  be  found  in  an  enumeration  of 
trees  and  shrubs;,  others  can  scarcely  be  considered  eatable  at  all,  as 
viburnums  and  many  of  the  American  grapes ;  and  a  third  class  is  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  for  the  flowers  rawer  than  the  fruit,  as  the  orange 
tribe.  But  what  has  chiefly  caused  the  omission  of  the  latter,,  and  of 
other  tender  fruits,  has  been  that  in  the.  present  state  of  the  gardens 
there  are  no  means  of  cultivating  them,  with  a  view  either  to  fruiting  or  to 
xlistribution*  To  this  there  is  only  one  exception  in  the  purple  guava, 
or  Psidinm  Cattleydnuvi,  which  occupies  a  permanent  situation  in  one  of 
the  vineries,  where  it  bears  abundantly. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  fruit  department  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  to  state  that  the  value 
of  this  catalogue,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  principally  due  to  his  assiduity 
and  pomological  knowledge*" 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
work  which  the  Society  has  published;  indeed,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  were  to  say  that  it  is  worth  all  their  other  works  (seven  4to  volumes 
of  Tratuactionsy  put  together.  It  is,  in  short,  the  attainment  of  the  most 
important  office  for  which  the  Society  was  called,  into  existence.  As -the 
Society  gives  away  scions  and  cuttings  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  freely  to 
all  nurserymen,  it  wiU  now  be  their  fault,  or  that  of  their  customers,  if  the 
best  varieties  of  every  hardy  fruit  are  not  soon  substituted  for  the  bad  or 
indifferent  sorts  now  in  general  use,  all  over  the  temperate  climates  of  both 
hemispheres. 

Callow,  Edward,  Gardener  upwards  of  liiirty  years  to  the  late  Lord 
Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Keville 
Grenville :  Observations  on  the  Methods  now  in  use  for  the  artificial 
Growth  of  Mushrooms,  with  a  full  Explanation  of  an  improved  Mode 
of  Culture,  by  which  an  abundant  Supply  may  be  procured  and  continued 
throughout  every  Month  in  the  Year,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which 
has  in  no  instance  failed.     8vo,  pp.  46,  1  pi.    Fellowes,  London^  1831. 

■ 

It  is  easy,  the  author  observes,  to  grow  mushrooms  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  congenial  to  their  growth ;  but  for  siunmer  and  winter 
produce,  tne  delicate  h^its  of  the  mushroom  require  a  nicety  of  maiK^e- 
nient  which  few  have  been  9h\e  to  attain*  That  they  have  hitherto  bees 
found  delicate  things  to  force,  and  that  to  obtain  (hem  at  all  seasons:  baa 
been  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  those. who  are  best  acquainted  with 
raising  them  well  know,  Mr.  Callow,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
winter  and  summer  supplies  of  mushrooms  in  great  quantity,  at  little 
expense,  and  subject  to  no  uncertainty,  "  is  induced  on  that  aceount  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  result  of  his  experience.*'  The  uncertainty  in  cold- 
beds  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  bottom  heat,  and  firo^i  damp;  and  the 
uncertainty  in  houses  warmed  by  fire  flues,  may  be  attributed  to  the  arid 
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Mate  o(  the  atmosphere.  As  mushrooms  disappear  in  the  fields  for  the 
season,  after  a  single  sharp  frost,  so  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  recover 
a  bed  after.it  has  once  suffered  any  severe  check.  From  adverting  to  the 
causes  of  the  frequent  failures  in  obtaining  crops,  and  from  attentively 
considenng  the  habits  of  the  vegetable  in  its  natural  state,  Mr.  Callow 
abandoned  *'  the  most  uncertain  dung-ridge  culture,"  and  also  the  use  of  fire 
heat,  and  substituted  tiie  steam  of  hot  dung  in  the  mushroom-house ;  thus 
forming  an  atmosphere  "  somewhat  resembling  that  of  those  close  foggy 
mornings,  which  even  the  uneducated  husbandmen,  from  observing  effects^ 
call  'mushroom  weather.' "  A  damp  heated  atmosphere  seems  to  be  the 
jdesideratum  to  insure  luxuriant  crops  throughout  the  year. 

Thus  much  for  the  principle  of  Mr.  Callow's  improvement :  to  describe 
its  a^iplication  will  be  unnecessar}-  to  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
growing  mushrooms  in  houses  heated  by  flues.  The  inexperienced  will  feel 
themselves  amply  repaid  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Callow's  work ;  or  they 
may  proceed  on  the  foUowmg  outline :  — 

Let  a  house  for  summer  use  face  the  N.  or  N.E. ;  for  winter  use  the 
S.  or  S.W.  If  the  soil  be  wet,  use  the  proper  means  to  render  the  floor  of 
the  house  perfectly  dry.  Build  the  back  and  ends  of  stone  or  brick,  the 
front  of  inch  boards,  plastered  inside ;  and  cover  the  roof  with  a  thick  coat 
of  thatch.  Leave  an  opening  in  each  end  for  the  admission  of  air  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  roof,  form  two  or  more  windows  of  small  size,  for  admitting 
light,  when  watering  or  doing  other  work.  Form  a  small  doorway  in  the 
centre  of  the  boarded  front.  From  the  doorway  to  the  back  wall  there 
should  be  a  trench  18  in.  wide  and  2  f^.  deep,  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
house.  Shelves  may  be  placed  against  the  back  and  end  walls,  and  flues 
formed  across  the  floor  2  ft.  deep  by  18  in*  wide,  covered  with  boards  or 
flat  stones  for  receiving  the  steam  of  the  dung ;  and  other  flues  or  vacuities 
may  run  along  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  nouse  at  pleasure,  by  simply 
placing,  in  an  inclined  position,  boards  or  flat  stones  against  the  wall. 
The  bed  in  the  floor  of  the  mushroom-house,  and  those  on  the  shelves, 
are  to  be  made  of  properly  prepared  dung  in  the  usual  manner;  and  the 
same  as  to  the  planting  the  spawn,  &c.  A  uniform  temperature  is  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  house,  by  outside  linings  of  fresh  dung,  leaves,  or  grass ; 
raised  either  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  pr  as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
as  the  season  or  other  circumstances  may  require. 

,  It  must  be  evident,  we  think,  to  every  gardener,  that  this  is  a  very  cer- 
tain and  economical  mode  of  raising  mushrooms  ^  and  it  may  be  proved  in 
any  common  pit^  or  even  frame,  substituting  thatched  boards  for  the  glass 
sashes. 

Long  after  writing  the  above  notice,  we  received  the  following  from 
Mr.  Elles,.  one  of  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  successful, 
practical  gardeners  in  either  Britain  or  Ireland :  — 

**  Sir,  In  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  no  mention  is 
made  of  Mr.  Callow's  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Mushrooms;  which  treatise, 
I  think,  not  only  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  but  likewise  to  be  strongly 
recommended,  so  that  it  may  become  as  generally  and  as  universally 
known  as  its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to  be.  These  merits  will  be  found 
both  in  Mr.  Callow's  practice  and  theory.  In  the  former,  his  directions 
are  so  plain  and  clear,  that  I  should  think  it  almost  impossible  to  mis- 
apprehend his  meaning ;  while  in  the  latter,  if  any  other  guarantee  besides 
the  high  and  well  knovni  respectability  of  his  character,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  first-rate  gardener,  were  wanted  to  prove  the  correctness  of  it, 
confirmation  would  be  found  in  the  partial  application  of  hot  steaming 
dung,  either  for  heating  mushroom-bouses  or  fiHing  them  with  moisture, 
by  many  excellent  mushroom-growers  ;  who,  although  thev  could  in  some 
measure  appreciate  the  value  and  utility  of  this  kind  of  moist  heat,  yet  had 
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not  so  folly  and  practically  developed  the  theory  as  Mr.  Callow  has  now 
done ;  for  which,  \  think,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  gardeners  genendly. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  credit  due  to  Mr.  Callow,  for 
a  book  which  every  gardener  ought  to  possess  who  has  mushrooms  to 
grow  {and  who  has  not  ?  ),  yet  tb^  is  still  a  desideratum  to  supply  m  this 
department;  namely,  a  method  by  which  mushrooms  may  be  grown  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months  in  the  open  air.  Does  any  one  of  your 
readers  or  correspondents  know  of  any  person  who  has  succeeded  in  this 
way  besides  Mr.  Cunningham  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh  ? 
fie,  I  believe,  objects  to  a  public  disclosure  of  his  method,  for  which,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  he  probably  may  be  justified ;  but,  as  no  such 
objection  applies  to  a  gentleman's  gardener,  I  hope  some  one  or  other  of 
the  brethren  will  come  forward  and  give  us  the  required  infos'mation.  If 
not,  a^er -having  augmented  my  ''  little  modicum  of  learning,"  by  a  perusal 
of  a  few  more  of  your  publications,  and  another  season's  experience^  I  will 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  task.  I  would  indeed  now  very  readuy  give 
you  the  particulars  of  my  proceedings  during  the  late  season,  had  it  not 
been  so  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  mushrooms,  that  to  attribute 
the  crops  I  grew  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  November,  in 
the  open  air,  entirely  to  previous  management  and  preparation,  would,  I 
think,  not  be  £iir.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  man^  gardeners  witnessed 
my  crop  with  astonishment.  From  a  space  40  ft.  m  length,  and  7  ft.  ia 
width,  I  have  frequently  gathered  4, 8, 10,  and  even  12  pecks  of  mushrooms 
in  a  morning.  —  J»  Ellet,     Palace  GardenSy  Armaghy  Dec,  23.  1831. 

Lamberty  Josephy  Esq. :  Rural  Affairs  of  Ireland,  &c.  1 2mo.    Curry,  Dub« 
lin,  1830.  [Previously  noticed  G.  M,y  Vol.  V.  p.  540.] 

This  is  really  an  excellent  little  volume,  admirably  adapted  to  the  present 
circumstances  and  exigencies  of  Ireland.  The  author  is  evidently  a  clear- 
headed practical  agriculturist  and  rural  improver,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  page  which  does  not  contain  some  useful  rule,  or  some  valuable 
practical  information ;  indeed,  the  book  altogether  is  nearly  an  epitome  of 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  well-doing,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  peasant,  the  farmer,  and  the  landlord ;  and  no  Irishman 
who  has  a  spark  of  pride  in,  or  patriotism  for,  his  own  or  his  country's  weal, 
should  be  without  it. 

His  chapters  on  the  Profits  of  Farming,  System  and  Regularity,  Roads, 
Draining  Land,  and  Manure,  clearly  show  that  the  author  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  important  subjects,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
appreciates  the  immense  advantages  the  farmer  will  have  who  may  carefully 
attend  to  these  matters.  In  his  chapter  **  Lime  as  a  Manure,-  he  says, 
*'  an  experienced  writer  on  this  subject  states,  that  he  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  total  barrenness  produced  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  it; 
but,  if  introduced  with  judgment,  it  will  produce  very  useful  permanent 
changes  in  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied."  Now.  after  such  an  observation, 
surely  the  author,  without  risking  the  chaise  of^  introducing  useless  verbi- 
age, might  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  on  the  subject ;  for  there  is 
no  manure,  stimulant  or  alterative,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  so  univer- 
sally employed  as  a  manure  on  arable  land ;  and  the  least  hint  insinuating 
the  possibility  of  mischief  arising  from  its  use,  might  cause  the  indolent 
or  injudicious  to  abstain  entirely  from  using  it.  He  ought,  where  a  positive 
evil  had  occurred  by  its  application,  to  have  submitted  a  remedy,  and  in- 
formed his  readers  that  a  dressing  of  peat-earth  would  have  almost  imme- 
diately corrected  the  evil,  by  offering  a  medium  through  which  the  caustic 
properties  of  the  lime  might  become  a  source  of  fertility  instead  of  bar- 
renness ;  and,  sibove  all,  the  different  quality  of  lime  made  from  magnesian 
limestone,  wluch  is  common  in  Ireland,  and  that  which  is  made  from  com- 
mon limestone,  should  have  be^n  pointed  out.    Quicklime  of  any  kind, 
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lipplied  to  land  deficient  inv^etable  and  fibrous  matter,  will  most  assuredly 
prove  injurious ;  without  such  matter,  the  lime  will  retain,  for  a  long  time, 
•Its  caustic  properties.  It  is  this  fibrous  and  vegetable  matter  which  yields 
the  carbonic  acid,  with  which  the  quicklime  combines  and  ultimately  be- 
comes mild,  or  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  it  is  during  the  process  of  this  com- 
bination that  the  greater  part  of  this  vegetable  and  fibrous  matter  which 
was  insoluble  is  converted  into  soluble  or  fertile  matter.  Afterwards  the 
mild  or  carbonate  of  lime  operates,  as  a  manure,  in  a  directly  contrary  way 
to  quicklime :  quicklime,  by  rendering  matter  which  was  inert,  nutritive ; 
mild  lime,  by  retarding  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  those  very  sub- 
stances which,  in  its  conversion  from  quick  to  mild  lime,  it  had  decomposed. 

If,  then,  it  should  appear  that  some  judgment  is  necessary  in  the  proper 
application  of  common  lime  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  every  farmer  will 
admit  that  he  is  frequently  puzzled  how  to  apply  it ;  must  not  the  difficulty 
be  infinitely  greater  when  he  has  to  apply  lime  made  from  magnesian  lime- 
stone, in  which  the  affinity  for  carbomc  acid  is  considerably  less?  Thus, in 
the  application  of  lime  made  from  this  stone,  while  any,  the  least  part,  of 
the  lime  remains  caustic,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  magnesia,  con- 
sequently the  magnesia  must  and  does  continue  caustic  and  poisonous  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  at  least  until  peat  or  some  other  vegetable  matter  is 
applied  to  affi)rd  a  proper  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
rendered  beneficial  or  fertilising.  It  may  be  considered  that  these  observ- 
ations, if  not  irrelevant,  are,  at  least,  too  minute  on  such  a  subject ;  but, 
as  the  .use  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  so  general,  perhaps  they  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place.  The  chapters,  Salt  as  a  Manure,  Burning  Land, 
Tallowing,  Top-dressing  Grass  Land,  Ploughing,  Rolling  and  Pulverising 
Land,  are  short,  pithy,  and  useful ;  but,  under  the  head  "  Weeds,"  the 
tiuthor  has  unfortunately  substituted  Sir  H.  Steuart's  method  of  extir- 
pating rushes  instead  of  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  good  sense.  Sir 
Henry's  scheme  for  banishing  rushes  it  seems,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
deep-trenching  the  whole  of  the  ground  producing  rushes.  "  It  b  by  deep- 
trenching  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  in.  that  the' tenacious  clay  at  bottom  is 
broken  up,  and  the  cause  removed,  when  the  subsoil  is  rendered  porous  for 
the  surface  water  to  pass  freely  downwards.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  carried  on  a  hanging  level,  and  the  sandy  or  stony  parts  of  the 
soil  thrown  towards  the  bottom,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  drain,  and  ren- 
der the  land  dry."" 

Now,  it  may  not  be  always  possible  to  find  this  "  hanging  level "  (which, 
by  the  by,  sounds  like  a  Hibernicism) ;  and  suppose  it  were  found,  can  any 
idea  be  more  preposterous  than  that  trenching  a  pasture,  say  from  10  to  30 
acres,  no  less  than  from  18  to  20  in.  deep  ?  Judicious  draining  will  effec£ 
the  same  object,  at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  expense.  Rushes  may  be  kept  under, 
if  not  entirely  eradicated,  by  mowing  them  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn 
in  frosty  weather,  mornings  or  evenings :  even  flooding*,  as  in  water- 
meadows,  will  destroy  them ;  as  rushes  will  not  grow  in  either  very  wet  or 
Very  dry  ground,  but  delight  in  ill-drained  land  with  a  strong  retentive 
subsoil. 

The  remainder  of  this  little  volume,  which  relates  exclusively  to  farming, 
includes  the  most  approved  modes  of  rotatory  cropping :  indeed,  nothing 
useful  seems  to  be  omitted ;  even  the  "  prognostics  of  the  weather  "  are 
happily  introduced,  with  many  useful  and  intelligent  remarks.  The  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  treatment  most  conducive  to  their  health 
in  a  wet  climate  such  as  Ireland,  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
work.  An  excellent  plan  of  a  sheepfold  is  given,  which  the  author  has 
proved  to  answer  well  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended.     However,  there 

*  The  reviewer  plainly  means  t/uncus  glaucus;  for  Juncus  effusus,  a 
.  species  prevalent  in  some- places,  loves  water  too  well  to  be  ever  killed  by 
irrigation. —  /.  Z>. 
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is  one  remark*  respecting  the  management  of  sbeepi  which  may  b^  excep- 
tionable;  it  is  this :  —  *'  Ewes  should,  if  possible,  have  some  green  food 
before  and  after  lambing."  Now,  to  give  green  food  before  lambing  is  in 
England  considered  a  dangerous  practice.  The  ewes,  under  such  treat- 
ment, yean  well,  but  soon  after  are  taken  with  a  heaving,  as  if  about  to 
yean  a  second  time ;  twent3^-four  hours,  or  less,  usually  puts  a  period  to 
their  existence,  and  nothing  hitherto  discovered  will  effect  a  cure.  The 
only  preventive  is  to  piit  the  flock  on  dry  food. 

We  now'  come  to  "  Observations  on  reclaiming  Bogs  and  Wastes."  In 
this  important  chapter  the  author  has  shown  what  portion  of  bogs  may 
with  propriety  be  attempted,  and  with  certainty  be  reclaimed.  With  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  bogs,  the  habits,  wants,  and  industry 
of  the  numerous  peasantry,  he  has,  in  addition  to  these,  brought  all  hia 
experience  on  rural  affairs  to  bear  on  this  subject,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  volume.  As  an  improver  of  wastes,  he 
equally  avoids  the  vapid  declamatory  nonsense  of  enthusiastic  theorists, 
and  the  indolent  admirers  of  things  as  they  are :  he  proceeds  in  a  business- 
like manner ;  like  one  who  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  beset,  but  is,  nevertheless,  confident  in  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  almost  boundless  resources  which  Ireland  a£R>rds.  He 
shows  what  immense  improvements  might  be  effected  in  Ireland,  by  the 
proper  application  of  capital.  On  this  subject  his  work  should  be  con- 
sulted by  every  man  who  may  have  an  acre  of  bog.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  likewise,  when  on  this  subject,  to  observe  with  what  ease  and  most 
perfect  sangfroid  he  exposes  the  utter  ignorance  of  those  Katerfeltos  who 
send  their  nostrums  by  dozens  across  the  Channel,  each  of  which  would, 
as  they  profess,  if  properly  administered,  insure  not  only  the  regeneration, 
but  the  complete  salvation,  of  Ireland.  Nor  does  even  honest  John  Bull 
escape  a  sarcasm  or  two  about  his  *'  frothing  tankard  and  fat  bacon," — (May 
he  ever  have  plenty  of  both  I)  —  and  when  his  condition  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  labourer  of  Ireland,  the  author,  with  national  pride,  claims  some 
degree  of  happiness  &nd  comfort  for  his  own  poor  despised  countrymen, 
who  dwell  in  cabins  as  foxes  in  holes ;  and  such  a  claim  is  both  just  and 
commendable,  for  they  certainly  are  neither  so  unhappy  nor  so  wretched  as 
their  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate:  but  that  the  poveity  of  the 
Irish  peasant  is  great,  his  privations  numerous,  and,  to  an  Englishman,  un- 
bearable and  maddening,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  condition  will  deny  ; 
yet  his  native  good-humour  and  buoyant  spirits  enable  him  not  only  to 
prolong  and  enjoy  his  existence,  but  in  some  measure  to  compete  in  point 
of  happiness  with  his  better  fed  English  neighbour.  But  an  Irish  peasant's 
happiness  is  that  sort  of  happiness  which  may  Heaven  ever  avert  from  the 
shores  of  Britain !  it  is  that  sort  of  happiness  under  bondage,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Don  Juan  as  being  exhibited  by  the  blacks,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  whites,  in  the  slave  mart,  where  the  noble  author  says :  — 

'*  The  n^roes  more  philosophy  displayed, 
Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd." 

And  used  to  oppression  he  is  indeed ;  for,  although  the  maxim  **  live  and 
let  live"  is  understood  and  acted  upon  by  many  kind  and  benevolent  resident 
landlords,  yet  the  sentiment  is  exotic,  and  a  grasping  overreaching  dispo- 
sition is  the  general  characteristic  of  this  grade  of  society.  The  absentee 
landlords  exact  exorbitant  rents  from  the  small  farmers  (and  if  a  man  rent 
but  half  a  dozen  acres  of  ground,  he  is  called  a  farmer  in  Ireland) ;  while 
the  middleman,  or  large  farmer,  with  from  50  to  100  acres,  or  upwards, 
acting,  as  in  many  parts  they  do,  upon  the  con-acre  system,  oppresses  the 
peasant,  and  injures  the  land  for  years,  to  enrich  himself.  By  these  imd 
such  like  grinding  and  oppressive  means,  the  intellects  of  the  peasantry  are 
whetted  to  a  degree  of  acuteness  in  fraud  and  deception  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.   If  it  is  possible,  an  Irish  peasant  will  cheat  or  overreach  a  customer 
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m  making  a  bargain,  and  that^  too,  without  the  least  misgiving  or  com- 
punction ;  however,  as  example  is  more  impressive  than  precept,  it  is  pos* 
sible  that  he  may  have  been  instructed  by  his  superiors  :  be  that  as  it  may, 
that  the  delinquency  is  general,  will  admit,  if  not  of  positive  proof,  at  least 
of  illustration,  however  ludicrous,  that  may  be  considered  tantamount  to 
it.  A  Yorkshire  horsedealer  is  generally  considered  a  shrewd  clever  man 
in  his  calling ;  but  let  him  once  set  bis  foot  on  '^  this  first  flower  of  the 
earthy  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,"  and  his  "  occupation  's  gone ; "  in  fact,  he 
would  soon  lose  his  teeth  I  Again,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  is  not  to  be 
met  with  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Cape  Clear ;  he  is  indeed  a 
nondescript :  he  who  per^inates  every  region  of  the  globe,  "  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  get  gain,**  cannot  exist  in  this  country  I  However,  St.  Patrick 
may  have  included  these  worthy  personages  in  his  denunciation  against 
Venomous  reptiles,  and  that  will  account  for  their  absence. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  inmate  of  the  cabin,  for  he  may  be  found 
of  all  tints.  Observe  the  half-clad  peasant,  breasting  the  storm  with  wiry 
sinews,  his  ragged  coat  streaming  in  the  wind,  travelling  to  some  neigh- 
bouring market  with  a  load  on  his  shoulders.  This  load  is  a  web  of  linen 
cloth,  lot  which,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough,  he  may  obtun  from  %d,  to. 
10</.  a  yard. 

Aod  this  trifling  sum  is  all  that  this  man  obtains  for  a  yard  of  cloth, 
ailer  having  grown  his  own  flax  on  land,  for  which  he  must  pay  from  thirty 
to  eighty  shillings  per  acre ;  after  the  labour  attending  the  pulling,  watering, 
drying,  crigging,  dressing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  taking  to  market.  Then, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  cloth,  together  with  the  sale  of  his  com, 
for  these  men  generally  rent  three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  he  contrives  to 
pay  his  rent ;  while  himself  and  family  live,  or  rather  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  entirely  on  potatoes ;  for  his  ducks  and  fowls,  geese  and  turkeys, 
are  all  brought  to  market  to  enable  him  to  purchase  something  to  cover 
his  nakedness  with ;  nor  will  his  utmost  exertions  enable  him  to  procure 
better  fare. 

Here,  then,  is  degradation !  Here  is  debasement !  A  fellow-creature, 
gifted  by  the  Almighty  with  all  the  essentials  of  manhood  equal  to  the 
proudest  sons  of  earth,  is  thus  bowed  down  to,  and  made  to  bite,  the  very 
dust.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  such  a  man,  smarting  under  the  effects  of 
such  brutalising  wretchedness,  his  **  passions  wild  and  strong," —  is  it  mar- 
vellous, then,  that  such  a  being  should  equal  the  Indian  in  artifice  and 
cunning,  or  in  ferocity,  when  his  passions  are  tumultuously  excited  by 
designing  demagogues,  who,  by  and  through  the  grossest  superstition,  have 
obtained  such  a  mastery  over  his  affections,  that  even  in  the  \&ry  whirl- 
wind and  tempest  of  his  passions  they  can  control  and  mould  him  to  their 
will  ?  Nor  does  there  appear  any  hope  of  amendment,  unless  the  benevo- 
lent resident  gentry  combine  with  the  commercial  people,  as  they  are  now 
beginning  to  do,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education :  for  it  is  the  latter 
class  of  men  that  will  eventually  operate  as  a  lever  to  raise  their  humble 
brethren  from  such  a  state  of  thraldom  and  degradation ;  for  the  great 
majority  of  this  class  are  well  educated,  kind,  open-hearted,  high-minded, 
hospitable,  generous,  and  charitable.  They  possess  not  only  a  high  sense 
of  honour  and  integrity,  but  a  proper  and  an  exalted  sense  of  the  relative 
duties  of  man.  Let  then  but  such  a  class  of  men  earnestly  set  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work  is  half  done ;  for  until  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  peasantry,  English  capital  will 
flow  but  tardily  into  Ireland,  and  without  it  the  reclaiming  of  bogs  and 
wastes  will  proceed  but  very  slowly. 

"  Observations  on  Forest  Trees  in  general."  It  would  amount  to  an  almost 
positive  injustice  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  this  portion  of  the  work. 
The  author  under  each  head  has  given  plain  and  practical  directions  re- 
specting the  culture  of  the  various  forest  trees ;  and  besides  he  has  in- 
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terspersed  numerous  historical  notices  of  fine  old  trees  in  various  parts 
of  tne  empire,  which  are  extremely  interesting  and  valuable :  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  no  idle  fantastic  theories,  or  pompous  passages  de- 
/scriptive  of  trifling  details  in  daily  operations  which  are  self-evident  to  a 
labourer  of  the  meanest  capacity,  are  introduced  to  swell  the  number  of 
pages ;  but  plain  common  sense  pervades  each  chapter.  He  writes  as  if 
lie  considered  his  readers  sentient  beings ;  and,  when  he  has  pointed  out 
the  principle  upon  which  each  operation  ought  to  be  conducted,  leaves  the 
manipular  part  to  the  **  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  gardener,"  or  forester, 
as  he  very  properly  ought  to  do.  This  brings  us  to  the  chapter  **  Trans- 
planting Large  Trees,"  and  the  praise-bespattered  "  Allanton  method." 
Our  author  warmly  eulogises  Sir  H,  Steuart,  and  says,  that  "  he  has 
brought  about  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  arboricultural  science."  It 
is  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  merely  echoes  the  sentiments  of  the 
northern  reviewers,  who,  of  all  men,  are  the  most  accommodating  to  each 
other's  wants  and  wishes.  "  Caw  me,  caw  thee,"  has  worked  well  for  the 
booksellers  for  many  years,  and  is  now  as  proverbial  in  criticism  as  it  for- 
merly used  to  be,  when  it  afforded  a  ready  and  convenient  mode  of  intro- 
duction to  a  mutually  useful  interchange  of  civilities.  So  that,  we  pre- 
sume, even  under  the  fearful  responsibility  of  dissenting  from  the  opinions 
of  such  "  learned  "  men,  to  say,  that,  if  this  **  new  era  "  means  any  thing 
new  in  forestry,  we  are  at  issue  with  them,  and  will  very  soon  put  this 
claim  to  originality  to  the  test,  by  asking  one  plain  question :  —  Has  Sir  H. 
Steuart  developed,  by  this  supposed  new  method,  one  new,  or  rather  any 
one  imperfectly  understood,  principle  in  vegetable  physiology  ?  New  prin- 
ciples there  are  none;  they  ever  remain  the  same:  let  his  panegyrists 
answer  the  question.  When  the  first  man  and  the  first  gardener  sprang 
fi'om  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  en- 
dued with  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body ;  and  if  so,  he  practised  the 
"  Allanton  method  : "  for  every  gardener  m  ith  common  sense,  whether  in 
Paradise,  China,  or  Japan,  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  has  practised,  and 
must  of  necessity  practise,  upon  principle,  the  identical  method  which  has 
given  so  much  celebrity  to  Sir  H.  Steuart ;  a  "  learned  author,"  forsooth, 
"who  has  written  a  book  setting  forth  as  new  that  which  Is  old,  and  endea- 
vouring to  raise  his  character  for  intelligence  by  the  basest  of  all  means, 
namely,  by  slandering  and  depreciating  that  of  the  humble  and  comparatively 
defenceless  gardener.  This  is  "  the  unkindest  cut  of  all."  What  I  shall 
such  men  as  M'Nab,  Gorrie,  Hbwden,  Milne,  Munro,  Plimley,  Burn, 
Forest,  M'lntosh,  and  a  host  of  others,  be  stigmatised  as  **  ignorant  and 
self-sufficient  gardeners  ?"  If  such  a  foul  aspersion  had  not  come  from  so 
high  and  "  learned  "  a  quarter,  it  were  too  contemptible  for  notice.  What  I 
And  we  reiterate  the  exclamation,  shall  a  race  of  men  be  falsely  branded 
with  the  vulgar  dt)ithets  of  "  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency,"  who  are  pro- 
verbial for  intelligence  and  virtuous  integrity  ?  — a  race  of  men  unequalled, 
in  any  other  profession,  for  self-denial,  and.  the  most  unconquerable  per- 
severance in  overcoming  difficulties,  which  only  men  with  such  indomitable 
spirits  and  unwearied  industry  can  surmount;  is  it  meet,  is  it  just,  that 
such  men  should  be  scandalised  by  such  a  calumny  ? 

Away,  then,  with  such  vituperative  and  malignant  aspersions ;  or  let  them 
recoil  on  the  head  of  the  original  promulgator.  Why,  we  ourselves  assisted, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  in  transplanting  some  very  large  trees  in  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  in  Leith  Walk,  under  the  above-named  unassuming,  but 
excellent  man,  Mr.  M*Nab,  without  ever  once  thinking  that  there  was  any 
thing  wonderful  or  even  surprising  in  the  operation ;  for  we  had  freauently 
seen  the  same  thing  done  in  England  before.  But  Sir  Henry  and  nis  re- 
viewers, it  seems,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  just  renown  which  the  "sons 
pf  the  mist"  have  most  meritoriously  acquired,  they  must  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  discovery  of  nearly  every  improvement,  or  improved  mod^ 
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of  management,  in  rural  af^rs,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  caU  in  to  their  aid 
some  lackadaisical  peripatetics  from  the  Highland  Society  to  bolster  up 
the  monstrous  fabsurdity,  who  sapiently  and  profoundly  agree  that  the 
"  Allan  ton  method"  is  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  <*  economical 
planting,"  and  that  it  is  to  produce  a  new  era  in  '*  ornamental  planting." 
Shades  of  Pope  and  Shenstone!  could  ye  but  for  once  "  revisit  the 
glimpses"  either  of  the  sun  or  "  moon,"  how  would  your  beatified  spirits 
mourn !  —  ye  who, 

"  Looking  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 

employing  nature's  simple  instruments,  realised  beauties  which  could  only 
previously  exist  in  the  "  mind's  eye  "  of  such  heaven-born  souls,  —  how 
would  ye  mourn  (being  ignorant  of  the  "  Allanton  method,"  as  in  good 
truth  ye  needs  must),  —  how  would  ye  mourn  to  find  your  own  sylvan 
scenes  —  your  own  poetic  fairy  lands  —  neglected,  despised,  and  depicted 
but  as  "  possessing  things  rank  and  gross  m  nature  merely."  Even  the 
magnificent  and  hallowed  conceptions  of  £ngland*s  own  blind  bard  must 
vanish  into  *'  airy  nothing"  before  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  these  magical 
arborists.    But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  this  matter. 

We  will  close  these  observations  with  a  short  extract  from  the  chapter 
on  pruning,  to  show  our  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Howden,  and  others,  that  our 
opinions  respecting  the  management  of  the  pine  tribe  are  not  singular. 
The  author  says :  — 

**  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  pruning  any  of  the  fir  tribe,  except  decayed 
branches,  to  prevent  useless  knots  in  the  timber.  It  is  much  better  to 
leave  all  firs  to  nature,  as  their  sap-vessels  are  larger  than  those  of  hard-wood 
trees,  and  they  consequently  bleed  more  when  wounded ;  besides,  it  makes 
8  ridiculous  and  unsightly  appearance  to  prune  a  parcel  of  fine  larch  and 
other  firs,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  three  parts  of  the  way  to  the 
top.  The  branches  of  the  larch  are  weak  and  tender  when  planted  in 
mass,  and  therefore  do  not  cause  large  knots  in  the  timber ;  m  no  case,, 
therefore,  should  they  be  touched.  The' silver  fir,  the  next  in  value,  and 
in  every  way  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  pine  tribe,  I  have  seen  pruned,  and 
bleeding  from  the  numerous  wounds  which  the  ignorant  and  injudicious 
hand  had  inflicted  on  it.  —  Thin  out  your  firs  regularly  ;  but,  so  far  as  re* 
gards  pruning,  hang  up  your  saw,  and  lock  up  your  pruning-knife^  Regular 
thinning  is  more  to  be  recommended  for  all  trees  than  too  liberal  an  application 
of  the  saw  or  pruhifig-knife,^*  —  J,  Elles,  Palace  Gardens^  Armagh,  Jan,  5. 
1831. 

Cleghom,  James,  Esq.,  an  Accountant  in  Edinburg:h,  late  Editor  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Magazine :"  System  of  Agriculture,  from  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  4to,  pp.  106,  7th  edit.,  13  quarto  plates.  Edinburgh, 
1831,  Adam  Black. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  work,  written  and  published  by 
highly  esteemed  friends.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  now  publishmg  by  Mr.  Black, 
which  is  unquestionably  far  superior  to  the  preceding  one,  in  paper,  print, 
and.engravings,  as  well  as  in  matter.  We  regret  chiefly  one  thing :  viz. 
that  instead  of  engravings  on  plates  separate  from  the  text,  and  which, 
being  troublesome  to  refer  to,  are  generally  not  referred  to  at  all,  wood- 
cuts in  the  body  of  the  text  have  not  been  used.  We  should  have  preferred^ 
also,  a  systematic  arrangement,  somewhat  in  the  stjde  of  the  Encydopeedia 
Metropolitana,  A  quarto  encyclopaedia,  of  twenty  orthirty  volumes,  in 
which  the  subjects  are  systematically  arranged,  and  all  the  engravings, 
except  those  of  maps,  and  a  few  views  in  which  aerial  perspective  is 
essentially  necessary,  done  on  wood,  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature, 
which  we  trust  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  government  reduces  the  tax  on 
paper.  ...  .     .  .: 
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Dewhursi,  W,  H,  Esq.,  Surgeon-Accoucheur,  Author  of  a  Dictionary  oi 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c. :  Practical  Observations  on  the  New  System 
of  warming  Dwelling-houses,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Theatres,  and  other 
Public  Buildings,  with  Hot  Water ;  together  with  a  Description  of  the 
dangerous  and  uncertain  Efiects  produced  by  the  Employment  of  heated 
Air ;  to  which  is  added,  some  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  an  equa- 
bility of  Temperature,  and  Cure  of  Cholera  and  other  Diseases.  Lon- 
don, 1832.  Printed  for  the  Author,  8.  Gower  Place,  Euston  Square.  2#. 

Mr.  Dewhurst  is  warm  in  his  recommendation  of  hot  water  as  a  mean^ 
of  heating.  He  quotes  Dr.  Amott,  whose  Elements  of  Phifsics  every 
gardener  who  can  afibrd  it  ought  to  possess,  to  show  that  "  a  fourth  part 
of  the  fuel  generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more  skilfully  used, 
would  better  secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  which  is  now  expended." 
Mr.  Dewhurst  speaks  of  a  Major-general  Viney's  boiler,  as  if  it  were  the 
ne  plus  uUra  of  perfection,  and  as  affording  sufficient  room  for  the  "perfect 
combustion  of  tne  fuel."  We  should  wish  Mr.  Dewhurst  to  explain  to  us, 
in  a  few  words,  how  the  combustion  of  fuel  can  possiblv  be  perfect,  imme- 
diateljf  under  or  beside  any  hot-water  or  steam  boiler  whatever;  the 
thing  is  impossible,  for  reasons  which  we  have  given  in  page  26.  Mr. 
Dewhurst's  tract  deserves  to  be  read,  if  it  were  only  for  his  remarks  on  the 
abodes  of  the  poor. 

Art.  V.     Literary  Notices, 

LoUDOlfs  Encyclop€Bdia  of  Cotteigey  Fami^  and  Villa  Architecture,  with 
Critical  and  Analytical  Remarks  on  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Archie 
tecture  to  these  Kinds  of  Buildings  ;  and  on  Landscape^Gardening  as  coU" 
nected  with  Buildings  generally,  —  It  will  be  seen  from  our  Advertismg  Sheet 
that  we  have  commenced  this  work  in  Numbers,  to  be  continued  quarterl}'. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  readable  books  on 
Architecture  in  the  English  language ;  and  one  which,  more  than  any  other 
on  the  same  subject,  will  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Architec- 
ture, and  a  taste  for  its  productions  among  general  readers.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  introduction :  — 

The  main  object  of  this  Enc^doptedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture  is  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  society,  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres :  a  secondary  object  is  to  create 
and  diifuse  among  mankind,  generally,  a  taste  for  architectural  comforts 
and  beauties.  The  means  by  which  we  propose  to  accomplish  these  objects 
are  the  following :  —  1.  By  submitting  a  Series  of  Designs  for  human  dwell* 
ings,  embracing  the  greatest  variety  of  comfort  and  beauty ;  and  accom- 
panying these  designs  by  analytical  and  critical  remarks,  pointing  out  in 
what  this  comfort  and  beauty  consist,  and  on  what  principles  both  are 
founded.  2.  By  a  General  Survey  of  the  present  state  of  Cottage,  FaTIn, 
and  Villa  Architecture  throughout  Europe,  in  which  the  forms  and  arrang&- 
ments  adopted  in  different  countries  will  be  traced  to  the  climate,  materials 
of  construction,  and  other  circumstances,  of  each  particular  country ;  and 
conclusions  drawn  respecting  those  arrangements  and  forms,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  ofarchitectural  design.  3.  By  an  Analytical  and  Criti- 
cal Examination  of  the  principal  works  hitherto  published  on  the  subject 
of  cottage,  farm,  and  villa  architecture ;  pointing  out  what  we  consider  the 
defects,  deformities,  or  beauties,  in  the  engraved  designs  of  those  works ; 
and  what  we  think  erroneous  or  right  reasoning,  in  their  dissertations  on 
taste  and  beauty.  4.  By  a  developement  of  the  Grammar,  General  Principles, 
and  Technical  Details  of  Architecture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  and  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  persons  in  Architecture,  especially  the  female  sex. 

We  have  commenced  our  work  with  Designs,  rather  than  with  Principles; 
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because^  id  the  anal^rfical  and  critical  remarks,  with  which  we  mean  to 
accompany  these  Designs,  we  intend  to  develope,  as  it  were,  incidentally, 
and  by  little  and  little,  all  the  principles  of  Architecture ;  and  also  those  of 
Landscape-Grardening  as  connected  with  buildings.  We  consider  ^is  mode 
of  instruction  as  best  calculated  for  those  practical  men  who  have  not  bad 
a  sufficient  education,  or  have  not  pursued  such  a  course  of  reading  in  early 
youth,  as  would  enable  them  to  encer  at  once  on  the  perusal  of  discussions^ 
which  must  necessarily  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,,  mctaphyneaL  We 
also  consider  this  mode  as  by  far  the  best  adafrted  for  initiating  the  general 
reader  in  the  principles  of  architectural  taste ;  and  for  enabling  young  per- 
sons, and  espedally  lacfies,  to  educate  themselves  in  Architecture,  as  ah 
elenufitait. 

The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  society  through- 
put the  world,  appears  to  us  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  as  to  be 
well  worth  attempting,  even  though  we  may  not  all  at  once  succeed  to  our 
utmost  wishes.  In  ameliorations  necessarily  involving  considerable  ex- 
pense, much  cannot  be  expected  to  be  performed  immediately;  yet,  by 
making  known  the  various  particulars  in  which  these  ameliorations  consist, 
to  those  who  are  to  derive  important  benefits  from  them,  we  may  rest  cer- 
tain that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  effected.  The  efforts  of  Architects, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  hitherto  been,  for  the  most  part,  directed  to 
public  buildings,  and  to  the  mansions  of  princes,  noblemen,  and  men  of 
wealth ;  and  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  the  inferior  orders  of 
society  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  become  their  own  architects. 
Hence  the  tardiness  with  which  the  improvements  made  in  the  accommo- 
dation, arrangement,  and  exterior  beauty  of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy, 
have  found  their  way  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  great  object  of 
this  work  is,  to  show  how  the  dwellings  of  the  whole  mass  of  society  may 
be  equalised  in  point  of  all  essential  comforts,  conveniences,  and  beauties. 

After  studying  with  care  all  the  various  opinions  delivered  by  different 
architectural  wnters  on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  their  art,  and 
divesting  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  of  all  accidental  associations  and 
temporary  prejudices,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  :  —  that 
the  leading  pnnciple  of  Architecture,  as  a  useful  art,  is  fitness  for  the  end 
in  view ;  as  an  art  of  design,  expression  of  the  end  in  view ;  and,  as  an  art 
of  taste,  expression  of  some  particular  architectural  style.  Those  beauties 
or  effects  which  are  the  result  of  the  first  and  second  principles,  are  in  their 
nature  pennanent ;  those  which  are  the  result  of  the  third  principle,  are  in 
their  nature  temporary  and  accidental. 

All  the  various  principles  which  come  into  operation,  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildhigs,  easily  range  themselves  under  these  three  funda^ 
mental  principles.  The  fitness 'of  a  design  for  the  end  in  view  compre- 
hends not  only  the  fitness  of  the  size,  shape,  number,  relative  position, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  interior  divisions  of  a  building,  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  intended  ,*  but  the  fitness  of  the  materials  and  construction, 
with  reference  to  the  strength  and  durability  which  may  be  required ;  and 
the  fitness  of  the  expenditure  for  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  builder. 
In  like  manner,  the  principle  of  the  expression  of  the  purpose,  or  end  in 
view,  applies  not  only  to  unity  of  expression  in  a  building  as  a  whole,  but 
to  the  separate  expression  of'^  all  the  different  parts  of  a  building  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  So  also  the  expression  of  archi- 
tectural style  applies  not  only  to  the  building  taken  as  a  whole,  which 
must  be  in  the  same  style  throughout,  but  to  all  its  component  parts,  which, 
even  to  the  most  minute  details,  must  belong  to  that  style,  and  exhibit  its 
characteristics. 

Thus,  as  there  are  various  uses  to  which  buildings  are  devoted,  so  are 
there  various  kinds  of  beauty  of  which  they  can  be  rendered  expressive. 
But,  as  all  the  uses  to  which  buildings  can  be  applied,  all  the  arrangements 
which  are  requisite  for  convenience  or  luxury,  and  all  mechanical  or  che- 
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mical  processes  which  enter  into  their  construction,  are  referable  to  the 
principle  of  fitness ;  so  all  the  different  kinds  of  beauty  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  are  referable  either  to  the  expression  of  purpose,  or  to  the 
expression  of  style.  A  cottage  or  a  bam,  which  are  recognised  to  be  such 
at  the  first  glance,  are  so  far  perfect,  as  to  the  expression  of  purpose ;  but 
they  may  also  be  specimens  of  Grecian  or  Gothic  Architecture,  in  which 
case,  to  the  expression  of  purpose  is  added  the  expression  of  style. 

As  fitness  and  the  expression  of  purpose  are  principles  applicable  to  all 
buildings  whatever ;  so  fitness,  the  expression  of  purpose,  and  the  expres«- 
sion  of  architectural  style,  comprehend  all  the  beauties  of  which  buildings 
are  susceptible. 

The  principle  of  expression  of  purpose  is  of  universal  application  in 
Architecture;  and  whatever  building  will  bear  the  test  of  examination 
according  to  it,  cannot  but  prove  satisfactory  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
though  it  may  not  possess  any  of  the  beauties  of  architectural  style.  The 
minds  of  all  men,  however,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live ;  and  the  prejudices  of  European 
Architects  and  their  employers  seem  long  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  expression  of  architectural  style  in  building,  rather  than  of  the 
expression  of  use  or  purpose.  This  circumstance  has  influenced  the 
general  taste.;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  critical  observer,  when  looking  at 
what  is  considered  a  fine  building,  instead  of  first  examining  whether  it  is 
expressive  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied^  considers  only  whether  it 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Gothic  style ;  and,  having, 
determined  to  which  of  these  styles  it  belongs,  he  next  examines  whether 
the  details  of  the  building  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  best  practice 
and  precedents  in  that  style.  But  accordhig  to  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles  are  mere  accidents 
in  Architecture ;  and  are  nothing  more  than  the  language  which  the  Archi- 
tect makes  use  of  to  convey  his  ideas.  The  expression  of  the  purpose,  for 
Which  every  building  'is  erected,  is  the  first  and  most  essential  beaut}';  and- 
should  be  obvious  from  its  Architecture,  altogether  independently  of  any 
particular  style ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reasons  for  things  are  altoge- 
ther independent  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  As  in  lite- 
rary compoations,  no  beauty  of  language  can  ever  compensate  for  poverty 
of  sense;:  so,  in  architectural  composition,  no  beauty  of  style  can  ever 
compensate  for  the  want  of  expression  of  purpose.  Every  reasonable 
mind  must  feel  this ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  foundation  of  all  true 
and  permanent  beauty  is  utility. 

These  principles  we  shall  gradually  develope  in  the  four  following  Parts^ 
into  which  this  work  is  divided. 

Part  I.  Designs  for  Dwellings  in  various  styles  of  Architecture,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  accommodation,  from  the  cottage  of  two  rooms 
to  the  villa  of  the  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  accompanied  by  analytical  and  critical  remarks,  illustra- 
tive of  the  principles  of  Architectural  Design  and  Taste  on  which  these 
designs  are  composed,  and  of  Landscape-Gardening  with  reference  to  their 
accompaniments. 

Part  II.  The  Geographical  History  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archi** 
tecture. 

Part  III.  The  Literary  History  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture. 

Part  IV.  The  Grammar  and  Principles  of  Civil  Architecture  generall3\ 

Glossarial  Index.  Every  technical  term  and  professional  expression 
made  use  of  in  this  work  will  be,  the  first  time  it  occurs,  explained  and 
illustrated,  if  necessary,  by  an  Engraving ;  and  in  the  Glossarial  Index, 
not  only  will  all  these  terms  be  brought  together  alphabetically,  but  other 
terms  of  Architecture,  and  such  terms  of  engineering,  and  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  are  connected  with  Architecture  and  Landscape- Gardening,  will  be 
explained  and  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner.     The  study  and  comprehen- 
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sion  of  these  terms,  by  young  persons,  will  serve  to  increase  the  interest 
which  they  will  take  in  architectural  reading,  and  wUl  contribute  materially 
to  their  progress  in  architectural  taste  and  criticism. 

A  General  Index,  in  alphabetical  order,  will  afford  an  easy  and  detached 
reference  to  the  whole  work. 

Supplement  to  LoudorCs  Hortus  BrUannictu,  in  24  pages  8vo,  appears 
with  tne  present  Number.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  for  the  materials 
of  which  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  almost  all  the  botanists, 
and  nurserymen  about  London. 

Practical  Hints  on  Landscape^Gardernng^  with  some  Remarks  on  Archi- 
tecture, as  connected  with  Scenery,  with  Plates,  by  W.  S.  Gilpin,  Esq.,  are 
preparing  for  publication.  This  work,  we  are  sure,  will  be  perused  with 
mterest ;  we  hope  it  will  not  be  published  at  such  a  price  as  to  preclude  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  practical  gardeners. 

The  Mushroom  and  Champignon  illustrated^  compared  with,  and  distin- 
guished from,  the  Poisonous  Fungi  that  resemble  them.  Containing  five 
plates,  with  their  descriptions.  By  J.  Sowerby,  Jun.  .  In  small  quarto ; 
price  Is,  6d,  plain,  or  2s.  6d.  highly  finished  in  colours.  This  work  will- 
possibly  have  been  published  ere  this  notice  of  it  meets  the  light.  T-fae 
reasons  assigned  for  undertaking  it  are  the  following :  —  ''As  accidents 
are  freauently  occurring  by  mistaking  the  pois9nous  for  the  eatable  fungi, 
particularly  the  ^g&ricus  virdsus,  one  of  the  most  poisonous  and  most  com- 
mon, for  the  champi^on ;  and  as  many  people,  not  knowing  the  distinc- 
tions, are  afraid  of  using  any,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  work  pointing 
out  the  differences,  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  intelligible  to  every  one, 
would  be  generally  useful,  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  little  work  just 
offered  to  the  public  will  be  productive  of  good  effects." 
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from  the  British  moitthly  Botanical  Periodicals  Jbr  February  and 
March,  1SS2,  viz.-- 

Cu*'tis*s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ;. 

3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register;   each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 

plates ;  4*.  coloured.     Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Professor. 

of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet* s  British  Flower-Garden;   each   monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates;  3*.  coloured,  2s.  3d,  plain.     Edited  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S., 

author  of  several  botanical  works. 
Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 

5s.  coloured,  2s.  6d.  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Maiimfs  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  one  plate, 

bearing  pictures  of  four  plants;  \s:Qd.  coloured  and  large  paper,  \s,  small 

paper.     Edited  by  Benjamin  Maund,  Esq. 

The  reader  will  find  the  few  abbreviations  used  in  the  following  extracts 
explained  in  p.  12. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
IX.  CrucifercB. 

iottMitpecubsafuf/.        showy     i£  A  or     |   ap      Ro.P    Siberia    1829.     S  8.1.ru.   Sw.fl.gar.2. 8.135 

A  beautiful  little  plant,  which  flowered  in  April,  1830,  at  Bury  Hill,  where 
Mr.  Cameron  had  raised  it  from  Siberian  seeds.  Mr.  Sweet's  researches 
have  not  enabled  him  to  identify  it  with  any  already  described  species. 
i^March.^ 
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XI.  Qapparideof  §  Cleimete,  Cledme  ^gantea  is  figured  in  the  Bot» 
Mag,  for  March,  t.  3137.  Its  "  flowers  are  perhaps  among  the  largest  of 
the  genus;  but  they  are  less  conspicuous  than  many  others,  on  account  of 
their  almost  uniform  pale  green  colour." 

XXIX.  TUidcets,  **  Brownlowta  elata  blossomed  in  September,  1831,  in 
the  stove  at  Wormleybury,  and  then  measured  9|  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
stem  10  in.  round,  and  some  of  the  leaves  10|  in.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
It  is  a  grand  tree  in  India,  being,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Don,  100  ft.  in  height ; 
and,  according  to  Roxburgh,  Hiq  trunk  at  4  ft:.  from  the  ground  is  15ft.  in 
drcumferenoe.  Dr.  Wallich  says,  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  it  forms 
at  all  times  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  especially  when  covered  with  its 
numerous  grand  panicles  of  yellow  flowers :  it  is  a  stove  plant  in  Britain. 
(BoL  S^,  Feb.  1832, 1. 1472.) 

XXXII.  TemsironnkceBd* 

9038.  CAME1AJ[A  18166.  jap6nica. 

w.SweetianaSwt    Sweet's    fliuJor  10  Ja    RaVa     Eng.   hylx  ...  I  Lp     Sw^.gar.S.s.lJ5 

**  Flower  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  beautiful  variegated  rose; 
generally  very  double,  more  spreading  than  that  of  many  varieties,  and  ele- 
gantly marked  and  variegated  with  white  blush  and  deep  rosy  red.'*  Mr. 
Sweet  thus  ^eaks  of  his  camellia,  the  English  name  assigned  to  which  is 
**  Sweet's  painted-flowered  Camellia."  The  present  variety  we  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  has  ever  been  raised ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the 
finest  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  of  hybrid  origin ;  the  produce  of  the  double 
striped  fertilised  by  the  pompone  variety:  the  foliage  partakes  most  of 
the  latter  variety,  but  is  larger;  and  the  plant,  if  not  seen  in  flower,  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  strong-growing  single  one.  It  is  another  of  the  numerous, 
hybrid  varieties  that  we  fertilised  and  raised  ft'om  seed,  at  the  nursery  of 
the  late  Mr.  Colvill,  several  years  ago,  but  it  has  now  flowered  for  the  first 
time."  This  is  the  variety  mentioned  as  seen  at  ColvilFs  in  our  last  floral 
rroort^.  24. 

aLV.     Grotstdacete. 
719  nrsES, 

SSlOa  inibrians  lAndL      intoxicating      A  eu     3  ap     Oah.  W.  N.  Am.  1887.     C  co    Bbt  reg.  1471 

Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  fi^om  Messrs.  Floy  of  New  York 
by  the  name  of  **  the  intoxicating  red  currant."  Professor  Lindley  pre- 
sumes *^  its  berries  possess  some  narcotic  property,  although  such  a  cir- 
cumstance has  been  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  order.  The  ftuit  has  never 
been  produced  in  this  country."  The  lobed  leaves  have  an  odour  like 
that  of  the  leaves  of  R.  fldridum.    (F<?i.) 

XL  VI.     Q&cte(s. 

U7&  >ERE'SK/y<. 

JUtfllftKth.       Bleo        ftlDor    3  i8.ap     Ro     Mexico    1837.     C  8 1     Bot.  reg.  1473. 

A  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant, 
producing  beautiful  rosy^mossoms  freely  in  January  and  the  succeeding 
months :  it  will  bear  more  water  than  many  succulent  plants.  Drawn  fi*om 
BIr.  Tate's  nursery.    (BoU  Reg.,  Feb.  1832.) 

XL VII.    OnagrdfieB,  J  2.  Ftichsihsii, 

1188.  nPCHST/l 
fiSaOia  bw^itfis  XfiMtt:    itA*raiiched     A  i_J  or  5  lu    Bo  Mexico     18S9.     C  p.1    Bot  reg.  1480 

**  An  elegant  deciduous  shrub,  apparently  more  hardy  than  any  other 
species  that  we  cultivate : "  this,  however,  remains  to  be  proved.  "  It 
blossoms  all  the  summer  long  till  November,  grows  freely  in  any  kind  of 
light  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  as  r^dily  as  other  fiichsias."  Is 
most  nearly  related  to  F.  microph^lla,  but  from  that  quite  distinct.  {Bot 
Reg,,  Feb.) 

Onagrdrus,  §  3.  Ondgreis.  CBnothera  anisoloba  is  figured  in  the  Bot: 
Reg.  for  March,  1. 1479.  It  is  described  as  requiring  some  covering  through 
our  winters,  and  as  increasing  by  seeds,  which  ripen  readily.    "  It  grows  to 
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Don  thus  remarks  on  its  duration : — ^  It  is  a  hardy  annual^ but,  like  mtm 
other  South  American  plants,  if  kept  in  the  green-house,  it  will  flourish 
for  several  years.  In  all  the  really  perennial  species  of  this  genus,,  the  root 
is  tuberous." 

CL VI.  VofygbnetB,  Cocc6]oba  uyifera,  the  round-leaved  sea-side  grape, 
is  figured  and  described  in  BoU  Mag,  for  Feb.,  t.313Q.  The  flowers,  fruit, 
and  description  presented  are  from  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  at  St.  Vincent; 
for  it  appears  neither  to  have  flowered  nor  fruited  in  British  stoves,  although 
introduced  to  them  in  1690.  The  flowers  are  racemose,  small,  wMte  tinged 
sreen,  and  fragrant.  As  the  fruit  advances  to  maturity,  it  becomes  enve- 
loped by  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  perianth,  and  thus  forms  an  obovate 
reddish  purple  berry,  resembling  a  small  pear.  In  the  West  Indies  and 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  the  roots  of  this  tree,  which  attains  a 
height  exceeding  20  fl.,  penetrate  into  the  sands  of  the  searshore,  and 
are  washed  by  the  waves:  hence,  in  conjunction  with  the  racemes  of 
pulpy  fruits,  arises  its  usual  English  appellation, ''  Searside  grape."  These 
fruits  have  a  sweetish  acid,  and  rather  agreeable  flavour,  but  are  not  much 
esteemed,  though  generally  sold  in  the  markets.  The  wood,  when  boiled 
ID  water,  gives  out  a  red  colour  r  it  is  also  employed  for  cabinet  woi^ 

CLXII.  ViperacecB.  Piper  Betle  is  published  in  BoU  Mag.  for  February, 
t.  3132.,  from  drawings  executed  in  St.  Vincent,  at  which  place  the  plant 
flourishes  as  well  as  in  its  native  country  the  East  Indies,  where,  and 
especially  in  the  Malay  Islands,  the  inhabitants  have,  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  considered  it  as  a  necessary  of  life :  and  this  not  by  itself,  but 
with  the  use  of  Ume  and  the  areca  nut,  together  constitutii^  a  masticatory 
employed  by  either  sex,  and  at  all  a^.  Raised  in  India  by  slips  and 
cuttings,  which  are  carefully  planted  m  a  rich  moist  soil,  well  enclosed 
and  shaded,  so  as  to  be  protected,  in  a  great  measure^  both  from  sun  and 
iain» 

Piper  nigrum,  the  common  or  black  pepper  of  the  shops,  is  figured  ia 
the  BoU  Mag,  for  March,  t.  3139.,  and  from  the  interesting  informaticHii 
there  supplied,  we  have  deduced  the  following  abstract :  — 

The  long  slender  stems  of  this  shrub  have  meir  numerous  joints  swollen, 
and  from  these  joints  often  emit  radicles  which  adhere  to  bodies  like  those 
of  ivy,  or  becomie  roots  strSring  into  the  ground. 

This  very  valuable  spice  is  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  where 
It  is  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  where  it  constitutes  a  highly 
important  article  of  commerce.  Common  pepper,,  the  fruit  (^  this  plant, 
is  an  article  in  general  use  throughout  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
Still,  it  is  in  A^,  where  the  stomach  is  weakened  by  excessive  perspiration, 
produced  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  by  a  too 
general  addiction  to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful 
stimulant.  Thus,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  pepper  proves  an  exceHent 
tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite,  and  to  promote  digestion. 

Pepper  of  the  shops  is  the  fruit  of  this  plant;  and  it  is  called 'black 
pepper  while  it  is,  in  the  state  of  nature,  covered  by  its  external  coat..  White 
pepp^*  is  merely  black  pepper  deprived  of  its  external  coat;  which  is 
ofl^ted  by  macerating  the  fruit  or  grains  in  water,  until  the  coat  swells 
and  bursts.  The  fruit  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  by  friction  and 
winnowing  cleared  of  the  coat.  It  is  then  of  a  paler-  colour,  and  consti- 
tutes white  pepper;  but  as  the  husk  or  bark  contains  a  powerflil  principle, 
it  is  evident  that  the  white  pq)per  loses  much  of  its  stimulating  property^ 
and  is  inferior  to  the  black. 

**  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  of  Piper  nigrum,  the  pepper  plant,  moist 
situations,  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  preferred,  where  pepper  plantations^ 
or  pepper  gardens  as  they  are  termed,  are  formed.  The  pepper  vines  are 
planted  6  fl.  asunder  every,  wav.  After  lining  out  the  ^und,  and  marking 
the  intersections  by  slight  stakes,  the  next  business  is  to  plant  the  trees 
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riiat  are  to  become  props  to  the  pepper  vines.  These  are  cuttings  of 
Erythrina  Corallodendron,  usually  called  chinkareens ;  put  into  the  ground 
about  a  span  deep,  and  sufficiently  early  to  allow  time  for  a  shoot,  arising 
from  this  cutting,  to  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  young  pepper  plant, 
when  it  comes  to  twine  about  it.  The  cuttings  of  the  Erythrina  are  com- 
monly 2  ft.  in  length,  but  sometimes  a  preference  is  given  to  the  length  of 
6  ft.,  and  the  vine  is  then  planted  as  soon  as  the  chinkareen  has  taken 
root :  the  shorter  cuttings  are  usually  the  more  satisfactorily  successful. 
The  circumstances  which  render  the  Erythrina  peculiarly  proper  for  this 
use  are,  first,  its  readiness  and  quickness  of  growtn,  even  after  the  cuttings 
have  been  kept  for  some  time  in  bundles,  if  put  into  the  ground  with  the 
first  rains ;  and,  next,  the  little  thorns  with  which  it  is  armed  enable  the 
vine  to  take  a  firmer  hold.  It  is  a  common  and  useful  practice  to  steep 
these  bundles  in  water,  and  afterwards  reject  such  of  them  as  do  not,  in 
that  state,  show  signs  of  vegetation." 

'  The  pepper  vines  come  into  bearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
being  planted.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  in  full  bearing  at  the  end  of  five 
or  six  years,  and  they  continue  so  till  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  The 
labour  of  cleansing  the  vinesj  throwing  up  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
collecting  the  produce  of  a  plantation  of  46,000  plants,  has  been  performed 
by  sixteen  workmen.  Two  crops  of  pepper  berries  are  usually  produced  in 
one  year.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  berries  or  pepper-corns  redden,  the 
entire  bunch  is  reckoned  fit  for  gathering,  the  remainder  being  then  gene- 
rally fill!  grown,  although  green :  nor  would  it  answer  to  wait  for  the 
whole  to  change  colour,  as  the  most  mature  would  drop  off.  The  crop  of 
berries  is  collected  in  small  baskets  slung  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  women  and  children  conveyed  to  a  smooth  level  spot  of 
clean  hard  ground  near  the  pepper  garden,  or  the  village,  where  the  berries 
are  spread,  sometimes  upon  mats,  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  but  they  are  exposed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  which  are  not  much 
regarded,  nor  thought  to  injure  them.  In  this  situation  the  berries  become 
black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  them  in  Europe  f  and,  as  they  dry,  are 
hand-rubbed  occasionally,  to  separate  them  from  the  stalk  of  the  bunch. 
They  are  then  winnowed  in  large  round  shallow  sieves,  and  put  in  large 
vessels  under  the  cover  of  the  houses,  until  the  whole  crop  is  gathered, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  quantity,  when  they  are  conveyed,  usually 
by  water,  to  the  European  factory.    (^Bot,  Mag,) 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXX.  'Ericeee  §  verce, 

2192  JSTRITA. 

f  Cebidfia  RoU.       Ceb^k        ai  lJ  or     1   my.Jn    BtRo  C.  O.  H.     18ia   C  s.p    Bot  cab.  1777 

*'  It  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  bears  its  beautifiil  flowers  in  May  and  June." 
(Bot  Cab.)  When  the  Horttu  Britdnniciu  was  first  published,  it  was  not 
known  to  which  section  this  species  (see  No.  9887.)  was  referable :  by  the 
figure  it  belongs  to  the  third,  which  includes  the  ispeci^s  whose  corollas  are 
narrowed  upwards,  and  have  a  spreading  border. 

J?rica  Linnaeana  superba.  In  the  Bot,  Cab,  for  Feb.  1832,  t.  1778.^  a 
heath  by  this  name  is  figured,  with  corols  tubular,  villose,  and  white,  tinted 
with  pink.  The  description  states:  —  **  This  was  raised  about  1806,  and 
is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  plant.  It  is,  without  exception^  the  fastest  in 
growth  of  all  the  heaths,  shooting  sometimes  3  ft.  or  more  in  a  single  sea- 
son. Its  beautiful  flowers  are  produced  in  summer."  Increased  easily  by 
cuttings,  and  likes  large  pots.  The  above  plant  appears  to  difler  from  the 
E.  LinnaeaMa  superba  of  the  Wobum  Heaths,  which  Mr.  G.  Don  has,  in 
Ijoudon^s  Hort,  Brit,,  No.  9477.,  denominated  E,  Bed^ordiana, 

J^ica  reflexa  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Cab,  for  March,  t.  1787.,  where 
are  these  remarks  i*— **'  A  very  elegant  species ....  It  flowers  in  summer 
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and  antumn,  commonly  .growiiffi  to  about  the  height  of  2  ft."  —  JE^ridl 
clata  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Cab,  for  March,  t.  1788. ;  whence  we  learn,  "  It 
grows  very  freely,  and  rarely  flowers  till  it  has  attained  the  height  of  5  ft. 
or  6  ft. ;  which,  by  giving  it  pretty  large  pots,  it  will  do  at  about  the  age  of 
three  years.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  splendid  >  they  are  produced 
•during  the  summer  months."     The  tubular  corols  seem  1^  m.  in  length. 

CLXXV.  Z>o6e/iacese.  Lobelia  robusta,  given  in  our  last  li«t^  a.  figure  of 
which  is  published  in  the  Bot*  Mag,  for  March,  t.  3138.  The  stem  is  very 
stout,  which  robusta  is  meant  to  express,  and  almost  woody.  The  leaves 
are  large,  the  lower  ones  being  6  in«  in  length.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in 
a  terminal  raceme,  which,  by  gradual  expansion,  becomes  considerably 
long.  They  are  large,  very  numerous,  turned  to  one  side,  and-  crowded ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a  deep  and  dull  purple.  The  leaves  are  decurrent :  so, 
in  affinity,  this  species  may  be  near  L.  decurrens.  This  is  not,  however, 
stated  in  Bot,  Mag, 

CGV.  Oledcece,  OMea  fragrans  is  figured  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Ca- 
binet for  March,  1832, 1. 1786.  "  This  most  odoriferous  plant  is  cultivated' 
in  Japan,  Cochin  China,  and  China,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed ;  and  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  used  for  scenting  tea.  Wi3i  us  it  requires  the  green- 
house, in  which  it  should  be  constantly  preserved.  It  is  increased  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  and  flourishes  in  loam  and  peat,  with  a  portion  of  vi^e- 
table  earth.:  the  flowers  are  produced  at  various  seasons.  When  their 
small  size  is  considered,  the  scent  is  astonishing;  and  so  diflusive,  that 
we  distinctly  noticed  it  when  in  bloom  on  the  back  wall  of  our  green-house, 
»t  considerably  more  than  100  yards'  distance." 

**  The  variety  of  fragrance  in  flowers  is  a  most  wonderful  proof  of  the 
power  of  our  Almighty  Creator,  and  of  his  unspeakable  goodness  in  form- 
ing such  things  for  our  pleasure  and  delight.  While  we  are  pai'taking  of 
these  enjoyments,  how  much  are  they  enhanced  and  multiplied  if  we  are 
blessed  with  hearts  sensible  of  the  favour,  and  rising  up  with  constant  gra- 
titude and  adoring  love  to  our  most  benign  and  most  merciful  Father ! " 

CCVII.  FrimuldcetB,  Primula  Auricula,  Fletcher's  Mary  Anne,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanic  Garden  for  March,  fol.  345.  According  to  Mr. 
Maund,  the  requisites  for  a  superior  compost  are,  fresh  loam,  which  has 
been  prepared  from  turf  by  laying  it  together  till  its  grass  and  roots  are 
decayed;  well-rotted  hot-bed  manure;  decayed  leaves,  or  the  vegetable 
powder  from  the  inside  of  a  hollow  tree ;  with  drift  sand  and  bone  dust." 
Mr.  Maund  reproves  the  use  of  **  a  multifarious  medley  of  anomalous  in- 
gredients," but  admits  *'  that  a  rich,  wholesome,  porous  soil  should  be 
used."  In  allusion  to  blood,  &c.,  occasionally  used  in  forming  compbst 
for  auriculas,  he  remarks :  —  "It  is  most  likely  that  all  the  properties  of 
animal  matter  which  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  excitement  of 
auriculas  are  conveniently  obtained  in  bone  dust." 

CCXI.     ScrophvIdrincB. 

65  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
577a  chiioensis  Lindl.       Chiloe         tt.  ^  or    2  au       Y      Chiloe       1830. .  C  p     Bot  Kg.  U7A 

This  will,  probably,  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  in  our  gar- 
dens, not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  of  its  being 
more  hardy  than  others  of  the  half-shrubby  kind.  Stem  al)out  2  ft.  hi^h ; 
leaves  oblong  lanceolate ;  inflorescence,  a  many-flowered  axillary  or  terminal 
cyme ;  corolla  yellow,  whole-coloured,  the  lower  inflated  lip  pressed  close 
to  the  upper  one.     Drawn  from  Low's  Clapton  Nursery.   (^Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.) 

^8a  Whelleri  Swt.     Wheeler's     £  ^  or    1   my.o     P    Eng.  hyb.   1831.    D  p.l  Sw.fl.gar.2.«.lS0 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler  of  Warminster  raised  this  plant :  his  account  of  it  to  us 
was,  **  that  it  is  a  double  hybrid,  raised-  from  the  seed  of  a  hybrid  that  waa 
produced  from  C.  purpurea  fertilised  with  C.corjrmbdsa;  this  was  again  fer* 
tilised  by  C.  .purpurea,  which  has  brought  it  a  stage  back  again."-  It 
flowers  and  seeds  freely^    Mr.  Wheeler  **  has  raised  several  other  hand*' 
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some  hybrids  from  the  same  parent,  which  are  very  difierent  from  C. 
Whe^leii;  it  appears  thtft  there  will  soon  be  as  many  hybrids  in  Calceolaria, 
as  there  are  in  Gerafliaceae.  . . .  The  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
herbacaauft*  species  will  bear  our  winters  in  a  warm  border ;  and  if  a  col- 
lectfon  of  them  were  planted  together,  and  a  flower-pot  placed  over  each 
in  severe  frost  or  very  wet  weather,  and  single  mats  thrown  over  the  pots, 
they  would  thrive  well,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  spring  and  summer ; 
and  in  such  a  winter  as  the  present  has  been,  many  would  stand  well  without 
&e  least  protection  :  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild,  the  pots  and  mats 
must  be  all  removed,  to  give  them  light  and  air,  and  even  when  frosty,  if 
the  sun  shines  warm  on  them.**  (iWr.  Sweet,) 

'  Calceolaria  bicolor  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  March,  t.  1783., 
and  of  it  Messrs.  Loddiges  say : — ''It  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  an  airy  green- 
house in  winter."  We  notice  this,  because  this  pleasing  species  seems 
especially  prone  to  die. 

ffTEMO^DX  A. 
U98&a  chiltosis  Benih,     Chilean    ~  lA  A  or  U  au.0     B       ChUe        1829.    D  l.p   Lot  reg.    170 

Appended  to  the  picture  of  this  species  is  a  valuable  communication  by 
Mr.  ^bentham  ;  in  wnich,  besides  a  detailed  generic  character  and  detailed 
description  of  the  species  mentioned  (S.  chUensis),  he  gives  a  synoptical 
view  of  all  the  species  of  Stemodia  hitherto  known.  These  are  thirty ; 
and  Mr.  Bentham  supplies  specific  characters  and  other  particulars  to  at 
least  twenty  of  them,  and  indicates  the  sources  whence  he  has  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  remainder.  Seventeen  are  natives  of 
India  and  the  contiguous  isles;  and  the  remaining  thirteen  of  Brazil,. 
Jamaica,  and  Mexico.  S.  chilensis  is  a  hardy  frame  plant ;  increasing  by 
suckers,  which  trail  on  the  face  of  the  soil,  or  by  what  is  usually  but 
erroneously  (although  so  in  the  Botanical  Register)  denominated  *'  creep- 
ing roots."  Its  angulated,  downy,  viscous  stem,  a  foot  or  more  high,  bears 
lanceolate,  serrate,  downy,  clammy  leaves,  which  are  disposed  usually  in 
threes,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  occasionally  in  fours.  In  the  axil  of  the 
upper  whorls  of  these  are  produced  whorls  of  purple  (blue  lilac)  funnel- 
shaped  corollas ;  which,  from  their  tubes  being  short,  and  their  limbs  not 
broad,  are  not  extremely  conspicuous.  The  plant,  I  conjecture,  would 
show  its  capabilities  of  magnitude  and  ornament  more  fully  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  in  Britain,  if  planted  in  May  in  heath  mould,  in  a  shaded 
moist  northern  border;  and  I  am  led  to  this  opinion,  from  the  trailing 
suckers  and  general  aspect  of  the  plant  at  Knight's,  and  from  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  that  S.  sessilis  Benth.,  another  radicant  species,  inhabits  a 
marshy  situation.  Stemddia  chilensis  was  raised  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Knight, 
from  seeds  presented  to  him  early  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  by  Robert 
Bevan,  Esq.,  banker.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who,  very  early  in  1830,  had 
received  them  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  collector  and  vender  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  now  residing  at  Valparaiso.  With  seeds  of  Stemddia 
he  also  received  and  presented  to  Mr.  Knight  seeds  of  several  other  plants  : 
and  from  them  Mr.  Knight  has  succeeded  in  raising  Cephalophora  glauca ; 
a  species  of  Lobelia  which,  judging  from  its  habit,  is  rather  nearly  allied 
to  Lobel/a  decurrens  of  Sweet's  Flower-Garden  ;  a  plant  with  somewhat 
of  the  foliage  of  ^ryngium ;  a  curious  plant  in  Compdsitae ;  and  several 
others* 

5a  GRATrOLA. 

tetrag6na  Hooyi;.     square-«<mdL  ^  ^  pr    1  au     B    Buen.  Ayr.  1850.    D  p.l    Bot  mag.  3IS4 

> 

Agrees  in  habit,  calyx,  and  corolla  with  Gratiola,  but  differs  in  having 
four  fertile  stamens.  Seeds  of  it  were  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by  favour  of  Mr,  Tweedie.  Cultivated  in  the 
stove,  it  produced  its  small  but  bright  blossoms  in  August,  1831.  {Bet, 
Mag,,Veh.) 

a  i 


?35?  JVrti?  or  interesting  PlafUs 

CCfXIV.    Acanthdce^. 

178S.  BAnLETRIJ.    ' 

lupiiliiu  UndL     HopJIeaded    il  O  or    2  aa     Y      Mauritiiu'    18S4.    C  pil    Bot  reg.  1483 
iMclipterc  ipintMa,  Lod.  SoL,Cab.  ISM. ;  Hort  Brit.  No.  S79S7.,  p.  46& 

A  compact  leafy  shrub,  very  handsome,  almost  always  in  flower,  and 
particularly  remarkable  for  itsnch  deep  green  leaves,  marked  with  a  bright 
red  midrib.  The  imbricate  bracteas  of  the  ovate  spike  form  a  head  like 
that  of  the  hop.  Flowers  fugitive,  but  produced  in  long  succession.  At 
the  axil  of  each  leaf  (the  leaves  are  all  opposite)  are  two  stiff  prickly  spines 
near  an  inch  in  length.  These,  Professor  Lindley  states,  are  nothing  but 
transformations  of  the  first  leaves  of  an  abortive  bud :  there  are,  he 
remarks,  two  buds  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf^  of  which  one  produces  foliage, 
and  the  other  is  abortive  of  them ;  and  from  this  latter  the  spines  arise.  Is 
easily  cultivated  and  multiplied.     (Bot,  Reg.^  Feb.) 

Aphelandra  cristata,  a  magnificent  specimen  of,  figured  in  the  Sot, 
Reg.  for  March,  t.  1477.  In  the  plant  at  Alton  Towers,  from  which  the 
figure  was  taken,  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  were  at  one  time 
densely  covered  with  blossoms,  so  that  the  inflorescence  was  a  compact 
mass  of  crimson,  forming  a  tuft  which  measured  8  or  9  in.  every  way.  In 
this  state  it  was  a  most  splendid  olyect  for  several  days ;  between  800  and 
900  flowers  contributing  to  its  brilliancy.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in 
peat  [heath  mould},  loam,  and  sand,  in  a  hkh  temperature,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere well  filled  with  moisture.  {Lindley.)  In  the  above  place,  Aphel&ndra 
cristdta  is  stated  to  be  comparatively  scarce  out  of  botanical  collections: 
this  should  not  be  the  case  with  a  plant  so  beautifiil,  and  increasable  with- 
out much  difiiculty  by  cuttings.  A  plant  of  A.  cristata  was  blooming  in  a 
stove  at  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  October,  1830 ;  and,  on  ceasing  to  flower, 
was  succeeded  in  November  by  the  plentifiiUy  produced  blossoms  of  the 
equally  beautifully  and  closely  allied  Geissomena  longiflora.  The  latter 
seems  free  of  growth  and  blossom  too  $  and  the  season  at  which  both  plants 
flower,  added  to  their  beauty,  raiders  both  exceedingly  desirable. 

CCXXL  Labutt(F.  WestHngta  longifolia  is  fmwred  in  the  Bot.  Reg. 
for  March,  t.  1481.  It  has  narrower  leaves,  which  are  obli<juely  directed, 
and  somewhat  twisted  occasionally,  imparting  to  this  species  p^fect  dis- 
tinctness of  aspect  from  the  old  W.  rosmarinifdrmis.  The  latter,  I  think, 
blossoms  not  while  small ;  but  W.  longifblia,  at  2  ft.  high,  was,  from  No- 
vember, 1831,  to  the  end  of  January,  1832,  quite  pretty,  with  its  rather 
numerous  grey  blossoms,  in  a  green-house  at  Kjiig^t's  Exotic  Nursery. 

7&  5A'LVIA. 
657a  SUictiUbrti  Hook,    eroct-flwd.     il  O  or    5  d      BtR    Peru       1831.    C  It      Bot  nMg.  3135 

Assimilates  closely  to  S.  bifldra  R.  and  P.,  but  that  is  described  as  being 
superlatively  villous;  S.  strictiflora  is  glabrous  every  where  except  the 
corolla.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  with  rather  bright  red  tubular  blossoms 
[and  apparendy  something  of  the  habit  of  S.  spTendens,  but  its  leaves  are 
broad  and  cordate] :  its  connectivum  is  remarkably  long.  The  whole  plant, 
on  being  touched,  yields  a  strong  but  not  agreeable  scent.  {Bot»  Mag., 
Feb.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

CCXXVIII.  AmatyUidex. 

975.  HABRA'NTHUa  ^     , . .«         .  ..«. 

piaaalu»B.a:      dwarf  tf  lAI  or    I  au        R        ChUe  1831.    O  s.l  IJBot  clO).  1771 

Lately  introduced.    The  flowers  seem  large  in  proportion  to  the  stature 

of  the  plant,  and  are  often  followed  by  see£  which  ripen  in  this  country. 

The  plant  is  readily  multiplied  by  these,  and  also  occasionally  by  offsets. 

(Bot.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

983.  ^ARcrssua  _       „  „     «   .«« 

7fi37a'sMitfiaHa«;.    ttanj-flwd.     tf  A  or    1  my      ^.c       ...       1GS9.    Goo   Sw.fl.gur  2. 8.138 

We  have  Vol.  YII.  p.  479.  noticed  the  narcissinean  genera  of  M^.  Ha«- 


jfigured  in  the  Botanica}  Penodicais.  ^SS 

.  worth,  who  restricts  the  old  generic  title  ^mrcSssus  to  the  poets'  narcissus 
group.  Of  these  he  describes  twelve  specie^  besides  varieties.  The  N,  std- 
laris,  above,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  tnese,  and  was  observed,  in  May  last, 
in  flower,  in  the  Apothecaries*  Company's  garden,  at  Chelsea,  and  fix>m  spe* 
cimens  which  then  flowered  there  the  figure  published  was  derived. 
.  iVardssus  gracilis  of  our  Hort,  BrU,y  No.  7563.,  is  a  species  of  Mr. 
Haworth's  ^nus  Helena,  and  is  figured  by  the  name  of  Helena  gracilis  by 
Mr.  Sweet  m  his  Flower^Garden  for  March,  t.  136, 
CCXXXIX.  Iridea. 

122L  SPARA'Xia 

iixuAta,  SwL         fv4Jined      tf  lAI  or    i  q>       W.Fk  CG.H.      ...    O  i-pL     Sw.fLgar.2.  s.ldl 

Drawn  from  Colvill's,  where  several  plants  of  this  species  flowered  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  They  were  neat  and  pretty,  and  appeared  to  flower 
freely.  Mr.  Sweet's  researches  have  not  enabled  him  to  find  a  recorded 
description  which  will  agree  with  them,  and  he  has  consequently  constituted 
them  a  species,  and  applied  to  it  the  epithet  lineata,  in  expression  of  a 
pink-coloured  line  or  stripe,  with  which  every  segment  oi  the  whitish 
perianth  is  marked  down  its  centre.  (Swecft  Flower^Gardefu  Feb.) 
'  CCXL.  Orchide^. 

8588:  ZYGOPETALUM. 

maxiU&ris  A  a      jawed     i|iZI  or    1  au    V.  spot  Rio  Jan.   182a    D  p^r.w  Bot  catx  1776 

The  Up  is  very  broad,  and  on  its  disk,  surrounding  the  column,  is  a  fleshy 
production  resembling  the  lower  jaw,  beset  with  teeth,  which  has  suggested 
the  name.  Almost  every  importation  fi'om  South  America  contains 
something  new  in  this  increasingly  interesting  family.  A  few  years  since 
only  two  or  three  species  were  in  cultivation,  and  now  they  are  almost 
innumerable;  while  each  newly  discovered  kind  is  as  diversified  firom  every 
other,  and  as  marvellous  in  its  form,  as  the  very  first.  (BoL  Cab.,  f'eb.) 

CCXLL  ScUanUnets. 

uio|ili^Uum  FFo/.  ?  taUecUvd.       i£  Q]  &«  5  a      Y      India       1829?  D:r.I     Bot.  calx  1785 

A  showy  species.  The  blossoms  are  pretty  large,  and  the  yellow  ground 
is,  accordmg  to  the  drawing,  here  and  there  streaked  and  tinted  with 
orange. 

CCXLVII.  Aiphodelea. 

*lC73a  GEITONOPLETSIUV  Cun.     iGHIom,  a  neighbour,  flSaion.  near ;  to  EAftrephiui)    6L 1. 

cymbaum  B.  Br.    cyme-Jlwl,    |.  uj  cu    1 ...      6       N.  aw.    1825.     C  p.1    Bot.  mag.  3131 

Luiurii^  cymtea  Broum  in  Prod.  1.  S82.,  and  Loudon*s  HorL  BrU.  No.  896fL 

numttoum  B.  Br.    mountain        ^  xj^tur    1 .,,         G       .  N.  HolL  1880.     C  a^. 

LuxuriiLga  montftna  Broum  in  Prod.,  Loudon's  Hort  Brit.  No.  8967. 

Aiperum  Cun.         rough-angled  £  tAl  cu     ...         N.  HoIL  1831.      ... 

.  In  LoudoiCs  Hort.  BrU.  (p.  137.),  two  species  of  New  Holland  plants 
will  be  found  referred,  after  Mr.  Brown,  to  tne  Peruvian  genus  Luzuriagu^ 
With  this  genus  they  do  not  agree,  and  they  are  now  to  constitute  the 
genus  named  above.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  has  devised  the  word  Geito- 
noplesium,  designs  by  it  to  express,  not.  only  the  intimate  afi&nity  of  the 
plants  composing  it  to  the  genus  £6strephus,  but  also  to  express  the  fact 
that  plants  of  both  genera  occupj^  the  same  habitat.  He  observes,  '*  The 
greatest  quantity  of  Oeitonoplesium  cymosum  J  have  ever  seen  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  plant,  was  in  the 
same  dark  shaded  wood  where  Eustrepbus  latudlius  was  equally  abun- 
dant, and  where  they  were  to  be  seen  cumbing  up  the  same  tree." 

Geitonopl^ium  difiers  from  Eustrepbus,  the  **  orange  vine  of  the 
colonists,"  in  having  its  sepals  equal,  and  beardless ;  but  more  especially  in 
its  indehiscent  fruit,  which  is  a  berry,  containing  sometimes  but  a  single 
seed;  while  the  fruit  of  Eustrepbus  (which  hi^  its  three  inner  sepals 
bearded)  is  distinctly  a  three-celled,  hard,  baccate  capsiile,  which,  wnea 
burstedy  exhibits  many  large  black  seeds. 


2S4  •       Neuo  or  itUeresting  Plant$ 

The  G.  cym^um  was  found  by  Mr.  Browii  about  Port  Jackson,  and 
also  within  the  tropical  parts  of  New  Holland.  The  plant  has  been 
introduced  to  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  from  New  Holland,  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  late  cou>nial  botanist  there,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  that  country,  after  many  years'  residence,  which  have  been  wholly 
and  most  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  natural  history  and  geography  of 
it ;  BO  tliat  Mence  cannot  fail  to  derive  great  benefit  from  his  researches. 
Mr.  Cunningham  observes  G.  cymdsum  to  inhabit  dense  subhumid  woods 
on  the  sea  coast,  in  which  Corypha  australis  (the  Alsophila  australis,  or 
tree  fern. of  the  colony),  Eustrepnus  latifdlius,  i4^chras  austrUis,  Trocboi- 
cftrpa  /k6rina,  Cedr^la  Toona,  Fidldta  australis,  Carj^llia  australis,  and 
several  parasitic  epidendrums,  with  the  more  splendid  Australian  ferns 
and  mosses,  luxuriantly  otow  ;  on  the  belt  of  a  mountain  bounding  the 
Illawarra,  or  Five  Islands  District,  in  lat.  34^%  on  the  west,  and  elsevrfiere, 
in  like  shaded  situations,  on  the  extended  shores  of  New  South  Wales. 

Besides  the  two  species  of  Mr«  Brown,  G.  cym6sum  and  G.  montanum, 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  discovered  a  third,  which  he  has  also  introduced  at 
Kew.  From.  G.  cymdsum  it  differs  in  habit,  and  Mr.'  Cunningham  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  **  G.  ibperum ;  ramulis  memfaranaceo-angulatis  asperis '' 
0)ranchlets  membranaceously  angulate  and  rough]. 

Lachen^lia  mut&bilis.  Mr.  Sweet,  in  figuring  this  curious  and  interesting 
species  in  his  Flow€f>-Garden  for  February,  has  some  useful  susgestions  for 
tne  more  succeBsfnl  culttve  of  this  lovely  spring-flowering  family ;  they  are 
these : — **  The  genus  LacbeoUia  fnntains  muBqiouB  handsome  species, but 
a  great  many  of  them  frequently  disappear  fi*om  the  (fiffierent  collections : 
we  believe  this  efiect  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bulbs  being  exposed  to  the 
heavy  rains  after  flowering;  and,  being  grown  in  pots,  they  sometimes 
become  sodden ;  and  as  the  bulbs  are  very  succulent,  and  scarcely  any  of 
them  covered  with  a  dry  scaly  bark  for  protection  (so  diflerent  to  most 
other  bulbs),  this  causes  them  frequently  to  rot.  The  better  method  of 
treatment  would  be,  to  take  them  out.  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  have 
lost  their  foliage,  and  keep  them  dry  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  that 
they  may  not  b^gin  to  grow  too  soon :  by  this  mode  of  treatment  they  may 
be  either  plant^  in  a  warm  border  in  spring,  or  in  pots  in  a  frame  or 
sreen-house.  We  have  always  observed  that  dry  imported  roots  from  the 
Cape  flower  much  finer  than  ever  they  do  after.'*  Sandy  loam  is  the  soil 
recommended  for  all  the  species  in  LoudorCt  Hort,  Brit,  I  have  seen  them, 
grow  and  flower  vigorously,  annually  potted  in  heath  mould  alone. 

Succulent  Plants.  —  The  following  remarks  appertaining  to  the  physiology 
of  these  plants  are  offered  by  Mr.  Maund  in  his'  Botanic  Garden  tor  March, 
1S32,  under  description  of  iS^edum  ^izoon.  No.  348.:  — "  It  would  appear 
as  though  many  species  of  jSiemperviyum,  ^S^edum,  Cotyledon,  Cactus,  and 
also  other  plants  in  the  order  Crassulkcese,  grew  independently  of  the 
crosser  elements,  earth  and  water.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  will  exist 
n>r  months  in  the  absence  of  both.  Natives,  as  many  of  the  Cacteae  are,  of 
the  rocks  of  South  America,  they  meet  a  scanty  supply  of  either ;  and, 
indeed,  our  own  jS^empervivum  tectorum,  or  common  house-leek,  attached 
to  a  cottage  tiling,  furnishes  a  familiar  example  of  fleshy  or  succulent  plants 
withstanding  the  effects  of  drought. 

'*  This  economy,  wisely  bestowed  on  such  as  are  natives  of  hot  countries, 
is  effected  by  a  peculiar  formation  of  their  skin  or  cuticular  covering; 
which,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  expresses  it,  constitutes  *  a  fine  but  essiential 
barrier  between  life  and  destruction.'  The  cuticle  of  leaves  is,  in  general, 
so  formed  as  to  admit  of  absorption  and  very  ready  exhalation ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  performing  tne  offices  of  the  former,  and  the  lower  surmce 
of  the  latter.  How  frequently  do  we  see  plants,  not  of  the  succulent  kind, 
Ibint  under  the  heat  of  summer !  But  with  the  succulent  tribe  this  cannot 
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to  eaulj'  ocuri  for,  independently  of  their  greater  quantity  of  fluid,  their 
caticle  does  not  admit  its  ready  eveporation ;  it  ia  protected  as  in  a  bottle. 
But  although  these  juices  are  prevented  by  so  thin  s  membrane  from 
escaping,  BiSl  that  same  membrane  easily  admitB  the  admission  of  moisture 
a  gathered 'leaf  will  remain  long  before  it  becomes  flaccid  and  withered; 
but  when  it  is  in  that  State,  if  put  into  water,  it  quiclily  rtgains  its  wonted 
{>lumpnesa  ;  which  yields  a  clear  proof  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  its  cover- 
n^,  or  of  the  internal  organisation  of  this  curious  tribe. 

Trii  ltideTdla,a  Native  of  Ireland  and  England  I  vatkatwxeuM  Mode  of 
eaiUoatiHg  it.  —  Ouf  rerj  valuable  contributor,  t^  Hev,  W.  T.  Bree,  shows, 
io  a  comnwiicatfon  to  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hitl.,  vol.  \v.  p.  28.,  that  this  plant 
(^■41.)  gccnm  wild  in  two  situations  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Cork,  one 
^  of  which  is  a  dr;  old  hedge  bank,  at  about 

rte  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  that  cky.  Ue  likewise  remariis,  that 
in  his  own  garden  this  plant  bloMons  but 
rarely,  irregnkrly,  and,  on  the  whole,  unsa- 
tislactorily.  As  this  case  totiy  be  coDi)Mra- 
lively  general,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  citing 
here  the  remarics  I  have  elsewhere  pre* 
sented.  To  blossom  /'ris  tuberdsa  SBtis&o 
torily,  do  thus  :  — "  Let  it  stand  two  or 
three  years  in  succession  in  the  same  spot ; 
then,  and  oftener  if  you  wish  to  increase  it, 
dig  up  its  tubers  as  soon  as  its  leaves,  I^ 
turning  yellow,  indicate  its  growth  foiished 
for  the  season :  this  will  be  usually  in  July. 
Divide  the  tubers  all  you  please,  for  even 
small  fragments  of  these  will  produce  [Jants ; 
but  just  in  proportion  to  the  emallneis  of 
the  divided  portions  will  be  the  time  occu- 
pied in  tiieir  acquiring  a  sufficient  vigour  to 
produce  blossoms.     The  tubers  are  shrivel- 


them,  therefore,  as  soon  as  dug  up,  and  replant  them  immediately  6  in. 
deep,  in  a  compost  formed  of  naif  friaUe  loam,  and  half  leaf  mould,  ot 
old  hot-bed  dung  rotted  to  the  con^tence  of  soil.  Let  the  situation  be  a 
dry  bed  or  border  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  plant 
the  tubers  close  to  the  wall,  or  only  at  a  few  inches  from  it.  Thus  treated, 
J'ris  tubcrdsa,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  every  Spring 
exhibits  its  peculiarly  coloured  and  constructed  and  dehcately  Iragrant 
flowers,  and  occasionatly  algo  produces  seeds :  these,  if  sown  the  moment 
they  are  ripe,  produce  plants  which  flower  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  age. 
One  observance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  should  be  absolute ;  never 
to  stir  the  soil  within  a  foot  of  it,  after  the  1st  of  September;  for  it  will 
by  this  time  have  commenced  the  emission  of  roots  for  the  imbibition  of 
the  requisite  energies  for  its  nent  year's  flowering,  although  it  may  not 
send  its  foliage  above  ground  to  tell  you  so  until  even  November,  This 
last  remark  applies  to  most,  perhaps  all,  hardy  bulbous  plants,  and  to 
many  hardy  tuberous  plants.  The  figure  presented  above  is  admirable  in 
its  general  outline,  but  does  not  portray  the  pecoliar  four-edged  character 
of  the  foliage ;  and  the  plant  has,  1  believe,  never  such  a  scaly  creeping 
^cker  at  its  root  as  is  there  represented.  Plants  are  now  growing  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  rused  from  tubers  found  in  some  wild  situ- 
ation near  Plymouth.  The  propriety  of  considering  /^ris  tnberdsa  a  Bn- 
^h  plant  seems  therefore  now  quite  established,  —  J.  D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 


Art.  L    General -Notices, 


Mr.  Perkins s  Mode  of  heating  hy  Hot  Watet\ — This  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  improvements  that  have  }%t  been  made  in  heating  by  this 
flui<L    The  advantages  which  are  expected  to  result  from  it  are,  great 
economy  in  the  first  erection,  as  there  is  no  boiler,  and  the  pipes  in  which 
the  water  is  circulated  are  not  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb ;  a  power  of 
conveying  heat  to  a  greater  distance  than  by  any  mode  hitherto  in  use ; 
of  producing  a  much  higher  temperature  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
dther  water  or  steam,  even  to  the  extent  of  400^  or  500^ ;  lastly,  a  more  uni- 
versal applicability  of  hot  water  as  a  medium  for  conveying  heat.   The  words 
of  Mr.  Perkins's  patent  are : — •*  The  object  of  my  improvements  is  to  obtain 
conside$rably  higher  degrees  of  temperature  to  the  water  circulated;  and  thus 
I  am  enabled  to  apply  my  apparatus  to  a  variety  of  purposes  which  require 
the  heating  medium  to  be  at  a  degree  of  temperature  higher  than  that  of 
boiling  water.    And  my  improvements  consist  in  circulating  water  in  tubes 
pr  pipes  which  are  closed  in  all  parts,  allowing  a  sufficient  space  for  the 
expansion  of  the  water  contained  within  the  apparatus,  by  which  means 
the  water  will  at  all  times  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  metal,  however 
high  the  degree  of  heat  such  apparatus  may  be  submitted  to,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  bursting  the  apparatus,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  having  sufficient  space  to  expand."    {Rep,  of 
Patent  Inventions^  vol.  xiii.  p.  130.)    Mr.  Perkins  has  employed  bis  mode 
of  hating  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  his  own  manufactory  in  Fleet  Street, 
in  some  other  houses  and  manufactories  in  London,  in  the  elephant-house 
9t  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  R^ent's  Park,  and  in  a  range  of  hot^houses 
at  Mr.  Palmer's,  Parson's  Green,  Fulham.    We  have  seen  the  apparatus 
at, work,  both  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  at  Mr.  Palmer's;  and  we 
are  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  plan,  that  we  shall  have  our  small  hot- 
house and  green-house  heated  by  it  before  this  Magazine  sees  the  light. 
It  was  our  intention  to  employ  Witty's  smoke-consuming  furnace,  to 
heat  water,  which  we  intended  to  circulate  by  the  siphon  mode;  but 
Perkins's  method  will  not  cost  above  a  third  of  the  expense  which  this 
would  have  led  us  into ;  and>  what  is  an  object  in  all  small  ereen-houses, 
it  occupies  very  little  room.    Perkins's  fireplace  is  also  calculated  to  con- 
sume the  greater  part  of  the  smoke ;  not  perhaps  so  completely  as  Witty's, 
but  still  much  more  so  than  by  any  other  mode,  hitherto  brought  into 
notice,  which  can  be  applied  upon  a  small  scale.     To  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  country,  Perkins's  mode  of  heating  presents  an  additional  advantage 
in  point  of  economy;  and  this  is,,  that  the  pipes,  being  small,  and  conse- 
quently light  (in  comparison  with  the  cast-iron  pipes  of  4  in.  or  6  in.  in 
diameter  usually  employed),  can  be  sent  to  any  distance  by  coach ;  while, 
the  mode  of  joining  them  being  entirely  mechanical,  they  may  be  put  toge- 
ther by  any  person  who  can  use  a  screw-wrench.    But  we  shall  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next  Number,  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience.     In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
useful  to  inform  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Walker  and.Cp,,  of  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell^ for 
manufacturing  and  putting  up  his  apparatus. — Cond. 


General  Nt^ces.  W7 

Mr.  AtuSn'i  Workt  tn  ArUSdal-  Stone. — Our  BtttDdon  has  Jatdy  been 
directed  to  the  many  beautiml  garden  and  architectural  ornanents  which 
are  now  on  view  at  this  establishment ;  and  to  an  tcaportant  isiprovetaeot 
which  Mr.  Austin  has  made  in  the  composition  of  his  cement,  by  which 
the  articles  Tormed  in  it,  he  aaya,  become  as  durable  as  Dumtries  stoae 
(Vol.  VIL  p.  529.  724^),  or  indeed,  any  stMie  whatever.  Mr,  Austin  par- 
ticularly excels  in  his  designs  for  fouotains.  He  has  lately  erected  a  verf 
faaadsome  one,  supported  by  dolphins ;  and  is  now  encaged  on  one,  a  Gi*- 
ciu  tazzs  of  no  leas  than  15  ft.  in  lUameter,  supported  by  lions  {Jig.  i3.), 


which  would  form  a  noble  ornament  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  house.  Mr. 
Austin's  flower-stands  and  mignonette  boxes  are  excellent  ardclea,  and  ought 
to  come  into  general  use  in  balconies  i  but  what  we  admire  most  is  the 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  his  ornamental  chimney  tops  and  pots,  fdr 
cottagesof  every  description,  and  for  Oothic  or  old  English  villas.  Nothing, 
is  more  wanted  in  our  rural  architecture,  than  to  remove  the  commonplace 
uqMarance  of  chimney  tops.  Oncof  the  great  errors  of  omission  in  builders 
lies  in  not  displaying  these  characteristics  of  human  dwellings,  and  one  of 
th«r  commonest  errors  of  commission  consists  in  vulgarising  them.  If  our 
new  Enryclopadia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  ArchUecttire  does  not  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  both  these  particulars,  we  shall  be  very  much  dis- 
^pointed. —  Cond, 

The  Cdraera  lucida,  the  invei^don  of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  and 
much  improved  by  Mr.  DoUond,  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments 
that  con  be  used  by  trsrellerBi  or  tourists,  or  indeed  any  persons  desirous 
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of  making  ^&t(6ct\y  correct  outiibes  ot  landscapes,  or's^y  other  -objectt 
whatever,  who  have  never  been  tau|;bt  to  draw.  The  sketdies  iMwti 
by  Captain  Hall  in  North  America  were  made  by  this  instrument ;  and 
the  very  lines,  traced  on  the  spot,  were  transferred  to  the  plates ;  ••  ili 
order,"  as  Captain  Hall  observes,  ''to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
^character  of  truth  which  the  mechanical  accuracv  of  the  camera  lucic&t 
communicates  to  its  work,  even  in  hands  but  little  ramiliarwith  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pencil.'* 

Varley^i  Graphic  Telescope  differs  from  the  camera  lucida  in-  acting  by 
reflection,  whereas  the  camera  acts  by  refraction.  The  graphic  telescope 
is  capable  of  being  used  as  an  ordinary  telescope.  Some  ideas  of  its  won- 
derful powers  in  assisting  correct  delineation  may  be  formed,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  employed  by  Mr.  Horner^  in  making  the 
original  sketches  for  the  panorama  of  London,  from  the  summit  of  the 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Faul's,  now  exhibiting  in  the  Colosseum. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  gardeners 
to  this  instrument,  and  the  preceding  one,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as 
are  sent  out  as  collecting  botanists  ma^  not  fail  to  take  one  with  them, 
and  make  sketches  of  whatever  they  see  mteresting.  Had  a  certain  young 
man,  that  we  could  name,  recently  returned  from  South  America,  had  one 
of  these  instruments,  and  made  use  of  it,  he  might  have  sold  his  sketches 
and  his  notes  for  what  would  nearly  have  paid  his  expenses.  We  trust 
this  hint  will  not  be  lost.  —  Cond, 

Sheds  for  Stone-breahers,  —  A  correspondent  in  the  Scotsman  suggests 
the  humanity  that  would  be  evinced,  and  the  advantages  gained  in  addi* 
tional  labour,  by  movable  coverings  bein^  provided  lor  men  who  break 
stones  on  the  roadsides.  This  might  easily  be  efiected  either  by  a  tent 
of  simple  construction  covered  with  Edington's  waterproof  .cloth,  or  by 
four  frames  of  straw  matting,  three  for  sides,  and  one  for  a  roof.  (See  also 
Vol.  V.  p.  678.  fig.  156.)  He  should  likewise  be  furnished  with  sabots  for 
his  feet.  —  Cond, 

The  Normandy  Wheelbarrow,  —  You  should  strongly  recommend  this  to 
market-gardeners.  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  one  which  1  saw  in  daily  use  for 
two  years  during  my  stay  at  Honfleur  and  Lisieux.  There  is  a  subscription- 
garden  at  the  latter  place,  of  which  a  friend  of  mine  intends  to  send  you 
some  account  [given  p.  66.].  In  the  mean  time,  as  to  this  barrow,  it  has  very 
long  handles  or  shafls,  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that,  when  the  barrow  is 
loaded,  nearly  all  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  axle;  so  that  the  barrow-man 
has  almost  nothing  to  carry.  From  the  view  of  the  upper  side  of  the  barrow 
iJ^*  43.  a),  the  side-view  (6),  and  the  given  length  of  the  shafts,  any  wheel- 


^^ 


Wright  may  be  able  to  construct  one.    A  shoulder-strap,  of  a  very  simple 
construction  (c),  is  usefid  in  saving  the  operator's  arms. —J.  M.  Lmeux, 


July,  1830.  We  Utmr  iLjtilbed  a  barrow  of  this  sort  in  our  Eneyclop€educ 
ofAgricukmit;.f§€£t,  p.  380.;  but  as  the  ei^raving  there  given  is  very 
small,  HV  Ikivu  deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  another  here,  of  so  very 
Witt  tf  machine.  —  Cond. 

fh  poison  Hats  and  Mice,  —  Mix  a  pound  of  plaster  of  Paris  powder 
thoroughly  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oatmeal.^  Flace  this  in  a  dry  place» 
within  reach  of  the  rats  $  they  will  eat  of  it  eagerly,  and  by  the  humidity 
contained  in  their  stomachs,  the  plaster  of  Paris  will  ''set,"  and  form  an 
indigestible  hard  mass,  which  will  occasion  death.  (Col.  Macerone  in 
Mech,  Mag ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  14.) 

Furze  Tops  as  a  Manure, — ''Farmers  are  cutting  large  quantities  of 
small  Irish  furze  for  manure.  It  is  found  that  furze,  well  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  cattle,  and  mixed  with  straw,  or  other  materials  of  the  kind,  is 
excellent  manure,  especially  for  potatoes,  as  it  keeps  the  ground  open. 
{Irish  Agr,  Report  in  Scotsman  of  Feb.  20.  1830.) 

Tar  used  €ts  a  Manure, — Berkeley,  Bishop  of  (Jloyne,  who  wrote  A  TreO' 
tise  on  the  Virtue  of  Tar^water,  carried  his  predilection  for  tar  so  far  as  to 
use  it  as  a  manure ;  for  Bennett,  one  of  his  successors,  describing  the  epis- 
copal residence  at  Cloyne,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  says,  "  There  is  a  pretty 
winding  walk  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  adorned  for  great  part  of 
its  length  by  a  hedge  of  myrtles  6  h.  high,  planted  by  Berkeley's  own  hand, 
which  had  each  of  them  a  large  ball  of  tar  put  to  its  roots :  the  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  beyond  contradiction.*'  — G.  M.    Lynn,  Sept,  5,  1828. 

The  Profession  of  a  Gardener,  and  the  natural  LoveofCfardentng,-^^  On 
observing  the  pale-faced  mechanic  hurrying  away  to  his  morning  labours,* 
we  almost  regret,  with  Rousseau,  that  great  cities  should  be  so  numerous ; 
that  mankind  should  be  congregated  in  such  mighty  masses ;  and  Uiink,  not 
without  pain,  of  the  many  long  hours  the  artisan  must  pass  in  the  tainted 
litmosphere  of  a  crowded  manufactory.  But  how  difier^t  are  our  feelings 
on  seeing  the  gardener  resuming  the  bad^  of  his  trade,  or  the  ploughboy 
harnessing  his  well-trained  team  I  The  toils  of  both  may  be  harc^  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  surrounded  with  every,  thing  that  is  rural  and  in- 
viting. The  grass  springs  «nd  the  daisy  blossoms  under  their  feet ;  the  sua 
tells  them  by  his  shadows  how  the  day  waxes  or  wanes ;  the  blackbird  sere- 
nades them  from  every  hedge  or  tree;  and  they  enjoy,  moreover,  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  Nature,  in  her  fairest  forms,  rewarding  most 
munificentlv  their  skill  and  industry.  How  does  the  citizen  sigh  for  suqh 
scenes ;  and  how  soon,  when  his  fortune  is  made,  does  he  hurry  away  (rom 
the  confines  of  a  second  Babel,  to  sink  the  merchant  in  the  gentleman 
fiurmer !  Few  who  are  so  fortunate  strive  to  rival  the  handicransman  by 
making  their  own  shoes,  or  any  othea*  needful  article  of  dress ;  but  all,  yea 
all,  who  are  able,  strive  to  trim  their  own  gardens,  and  superintend  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  property."  {Dun^ries  tmd  Galloway  Courier^ 
Nov.  18. 1822.) 

An  American  Lady  Gardener,  -—  When  Lafayette  called  at  Fredericks* 
burg  previously  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  to  pay 
his  ptuting  respects  to  the  mother  of  Washington,  he  found  her  working  in 
the  garden,  clad  in  domestic-made  clothes,  and  her  gray  head  covered  by 
a  plain  straw  hat.  The  venerable  matron  saluted  him  kindly,  observing,  in 
reply  to  the  encomiums  which  Lafayette  had  lavished  upon  his  hero,  and 
paternal  chief:  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  George  has  done,  for  he 
was  always  a  very  good  boy."     (North  American  Betiew^ 

Botany  and  Planting,  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Bristol  Mtrror  (Qt,  C), 
in  speidcing  of  Mr.  Miller's  liberal  plan  for  a  botanical  garden,  says,  in  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  a  taste  for  planting,  accompanied  with  and  assisted  by 
botanical  researches,  "  Mr.  Robertson,  formerly  Surveyor  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  has  often  declared  to  me  that  he  knew  of  no  surer  way  of 


84a  Qen»al 'Notices'. 

•cqolr&ie'weBltli  ^Mxmi  eate  thsndiat  of  planting;  to  which  he  added 
apiuie  Ifmoor,  in  dkginf,  for  seven  years ;  and  always  planted  so  as  to  make 
the  thmnings  pay  for  toe  labour,  tm  all  were  safe  and  thrifing."  Among 
other  instances  of  successful  planting,  this  gentleman  says,  ^  Colond 
Johnes,  of  Hafod,  was  offered  100,000/.  for  wcxkIs  he  had  planted  for  his 
amusement.'*    (ComMm,  July  9.  1831.) 

The  PUa  de  Guataca,  a  Plant  affurdmg  a  vahiable  Fibre  far  Cordage,  4'<7*— ' 
Sir,  Haying  been  applied  to  for  information  as  to  where  an  account  of  the 
[dant  which  pinoduces  the  yaluable  fibre  known  in  South  America  by  the 
name  of  the  Pita  de  Guataca  is  to  be  found,  I  beg  leaye  to  send  you  such 
imperfect  information  as  I  possess  upon  the  subject,  for  insertion  in  your 
Ma^i^e,  as  the  fitting  depository  of  eyery  thing  rare  and  yaluable  con- 
nected with  botany  ancf  horticulture. 

The  Pita  plant,  of  which  the  only  specimens  in  Europe,  of  whose  exist- 
enoe  I  am  aware,  are  those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pontey  here,  and  one 
which  he  exchanged  with  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Boyton  House,  Wilts,  was  raised 
in  1927  from  seeds  receiyed  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  Edward 
Watts,  Esq.,  at  Carthagena,  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts;  suc- 
cess bdng  at  last  obtained  by  macerating  the  seeds  in  water  for  a  week  pre^ 
yious  to  sowing.  The  firuit  of  the  plant  is  a  head  of  capsules  formed  like 
a  small  apple,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  cq>8ules,  shaped  in  a  triangular 
Ibrm,  witD  die  apex  upwaras,  and  enclosing  mm  four  to  fiye  seeds,  of  a 
somewhat  reniform  sh^e,  and  mostly  hollow  and  aborttye.  Each  capsule 
if  fortified  by  a  strong  coriaceous  bractea,  spinous  at  the  margins,  and  with 
a  sharp  point  at  the  apex }  being,  like  die  capsule,  of  a  triangular  shape. 
These  are  clustered  round  a  central  receptacle,  forming  what  is  not  inapdy 
termed  the  Pita  pine.  From  a  specimra  which  I  receiyed  in  1827  from 
Carthagena,  with  about  6  in.  of  the  scape  adhering  to  it,  I- was  able  to 
obsenre  diat  the  sci^pe,  which  appeared  to  be  a  compact  mass  of  fibres, 

Koduced  more  pines  than  one;  evident  marks  remaining  of  a  second  pine 
ving  0own  on  the  same  scape,  but  remoyed,  whedier  by  acddent  or 
design,  I  cannot  say.  The  flower  T  haye  neyer  been  tSble  to  procure,  and 
my  de8crh>tion  of  the  pine,  or  fhiit,  Is  from  recollection,,  the  original 
specimen  baying  been  sent  to  Br.  Hooker,  who,  I  fear,  never  receiy^  it; 
as  he  has  never  noticed  it  in  his  letters.  I  enclose,  however,  one  of  the 
bractess,  which  I  accidentally  found  in  the  bag  in  whidi  I  originally  recdved 
it.  From  the  seed,  however,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  neither  be  a  Pourr^tai, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  winged  $  a  Htcalrmsr,  the  seeds  of  which  are  cau- 
date ;  an  Acanth6spora,  the  seeds  of  which  are  caudate;  a  Tilldndsta,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  pappose ;  a  Guzm&nnta,  the  seeds  of  which  are  acumi- 
nirted ;  a  Brom^ia,  die  fruit  of  which  is  a  berry  jt  nor  an  Atum&tsa,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  fleshy :  differing,  indeed,  fix>m  almost  the  whole  of  these,  in 
haying  a  unilocular,  not  a  trilocular,  capsule.  Ndther  do  I  imagine  it  to 
belong  to  the  genera  Bilbergia  or  ^chmaet^a,  both  of  which  have  berried 
capsules.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  it  belongs  to  some  nbndescript  genus, 
wnose  place  ought  perhaps  to  be  between  Qmmkama  {Spreng,  Linn.  Genl 
Plant.  ed«  9.  1830,  gen.  1297.)  and  Pourr^tf  (gen.  1286.);  and  I  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  flowering  of  some  of  our  plants,  which  are  now  in  their  fiflh 
year«  The  plant  grows  wild,  in  the  greatest  abundance,,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  of  Guataca,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena ;  where  its  leaves 
attain,  as  my  intelligence  from  that  quarter  acquaints  me,' a  lengdi  of  from 
9  fL  to  12  fL,  and  a  thickness  of  from  3  in.  to  4in.  These  are  linear  lan- 
ceolate, with  recurved  spines  along  the  margin,  and  in  appearance  resemble 
what  I  recollect  of  the  Bromelta  Penguin  and  Bromelw  Kardtas,  botH 
plants  oommon  in  the  West  Indies,- and  affording,  the  latter  especidly,  a 
yaluable  fibre  from  their  leaves ;  but,  in  point  of  letigth,  the  Pita  exceed 
them.     It  is  from  the  leaves  that  the  fibre  is  extracted  by  this 'barbarous 


pcocoHi  of  maUetiDg,  npd  occosipnally  aeparatiiigjibe  |MiceD^)niui  hy  a|>]wljoi« 
with  water;  an  operation  so  tedious  and  so  laborious,  that  one  man  can  barely 
manufacture  2  lbs.  wdght  a  day.  Another  defect  in  the  process  ai)pears  to 
me  to  be  the  late  period  of  cutting  the  leaves,  which  are  allowed  lo  at^aia 
their  full  maturity ;  by  which  their  fibre  becomes  coarse,  more  rigid  and 
ligneous,  and  less  adapted  for  use.  Its  strength,  therefore  (as  may  be  seen 
by  the  table  in  next  page),  is,  in  its  present  state,  inferior  to  both  Riga 
and  Italian  hemp;  but  when  the  manuiacture  becomes  improved,  as  J  trust 
it  will,  now  that  it  has  been  introduced  at  my  solicitation  into  Jamaica, 
and  the  leaves  are  cut  at  a  proper  age,  its  strength,  as  well  as  its  other  pro- 
perties, will,  I  am  confiiient,  be  found  superior  both  to  flax  and  hemp,  ^fn 
point  oi  w^ght,  it  has  the  advantage,  being  -^  lighter ;  and,  in  point  of 
offid,  the  advantage  is  enormous,  the  quantity  produced  from  as  much  as 
made  two  log  lines,  and  a  pound  of  line  twine,  amounting,  accordipg^  to  a 

Jeport  in  my  possession,  biuy  to  ^  lb.;  while  the  same  quantity  of  JtEdiaQ 
lemp  gave  2^  lb.,  and  of  Biga  hemp  2^  lb. :  from  which  data  I  have  esti^ 
mat^d  that  3  tons'  weight  of  Pita  is  capable  of  yielding  as  much  cordage, 
sail,  or  other  cloth,  as  14  tons,  19  cwt.  1 1  lb.  10  oz.  and  6  drs.,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  15  tons,  of  undressed  hemp.  The  weight  of  two  bundles  of  cord- 
age, of  equal  lengths,  of  Pita  and  hemp  weighc^d,  the  Pita  1  lb.  14  oz.,  the 
hemp  2  lbs.  1  oz.,  exactly  -j^  more,  or  3  oz.  This  fibre  is  rureferred  to  hemp 
in  the  places  where  it  grows,  from  its  superior  durability,  and  superior, 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  wet.  Hence  it  is  used  for  fishing-nets, 
cordage  of  all  sorts,  packing  bales,  and  even  shoes,  being  even  preferred  to 
leather.  As  a  corroboration  of  this  latter  fact,  I  finc^  in  Mr.  Worsley's 
highly  ingenious  little  volume,  entitled  A  View  of  the  Anierican  Indians, 
poinimg  out  their  Orig^,  published  in  1828,  at  chap,  x,  p.  L46.,  an  account 
given  of  the  journey  of  Aaron  Levy,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  in  South  America, 
with  an  Indian  guide ;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ^  having  travelled  two  days, 
the  Indian  made  him  put  on  the  canvast  (Pita  ?)  shoes,  take  a  sta£^  and 
follow  him."  Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  its  strength  should 
be  made  to  approximate  in  any  degree  to  that  of  hemp,  and,  still  more,  if 
it  should  be  rendered  superior,  as  I  think  probable,  it  will  be  found  an 
important  acquisition  both  to  our  navy  and  our  colonies. 

Piia  l)eing  unfortunately  a  term  indiscriminately  applied  in  South  Ame^ 
rioa  to  all  fibrous  plants,  however  distinct  their  genera,  as  Bromelta,  Agave, 
Yucca^  &c.,  it  becomes  important  to  determine  the  genuine  characters  of 
the  Pita  de  Guataca,  whicn  I  hope  will,  before  many  years  more,  enable  us 
to  do  this,  by  flowe^ng  in  Pontey's  stove.  The  plant  admits  of  easy  proi 
pf^t^on^  like  the  BrpmMta,  from  suckers,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  collection.  R^etting  my  inability  to  furnish  more  accurate  details, 
I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  W.  Hamilton.    Pfymouth,  Au^uttb,  1831. 

P.jSi.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  leaves  and  fibre,  and  of  the  cordage 
made  firom  the  fibre ;  also  a  apecimen  of  one  of  the  bractese.  A  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Pontey  at  £aster,  last  year,  for  this  valuable  plant. — ; 

w:h. 

The  leaf^  which  was  cut  o£P  one  of  the  plants  in  Mr.  Pontey*s  stove, 
is  2  It.  long ;  and,  to  tlie  extremities  of  the  short  prickles,  about  3^  in.  broad 
in  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  widest :  it  is  of  a  thin  texture,  ana  therefore 
renders  it  possible  that  the  ''  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,"  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  preceding  communication,  is  a  mistake  for  so  much  in  width.  The 
bractea  is  sufficiently  described  above.  The^r^  is  similar  to  that  of  hemp, 
but  harsher  to>the  touch,  and  of  a  silvery  hue.  The  cord^  or  lo^  line,  made 
firom  the  fibre  In  His  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Plymouth,  consists  of  three 
strands,  as  log  lines  usually  do,  and  appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
the  very  best  cordage.  -—  Cond, 
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Dr.  Hamilton,  in  a  previous  letter,  mentions  also  the  Pita  de  Tolu,  This, 
he  observes,  "  grows  in  large  quantities  at  Tolu,  is  probably  a  species  of 
Aglive^  and  yields  a  fibre  coarser  and  browner  than  that  of  the  ^ita  de 
Ouataca,  and  inferior  in  quality.  The  v^Uue  of  the.fibre  of  Pita  dc^.!]^oIu 
is^  in  Garthagena,  from  ten  to  twelve  doUara  for  14K)lba.  Spanish  |  ith^it  of 
tii»-Fita  de  Guataca,  more. 

•  We  understand  that  a  plant  or  two  of  ^e  Pita^  de  Guataoa  arq  iiow 
growing  .with  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  Apothecaries'  Botattc  6arde%  C^^Uea ; 
thev  faavkig  been  received  there  firom  Mr.  LamberL  .  -  j 

>Dr4  Hamilton,  in  a  lett^  dated  Dec.  24.  1831,  has  sent  us  thQ  fpllq^ing 
extract  from  a  letter  he  had  lately  received  from  Jamaica,  beajrpg  .plate 
Sept;  3.  i88'l :  ^  '*  The  Pita  plants,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,*  axe  l^v- 
ihg.  •  They>are  toafew,  however,  and  still  too  young  (they  yr^etOO^^  in- 
troduoedfrom  Garthagena  last  spring  by  the  packet  Bmulous)  toj^Wqi^d  a 
aupplTicif'  the  leaves  for  any  experiments.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ^w- 
cyiery  thdt  it 'admits  of  beiDg  cultivated  in- our  dry  sandy  savannahs,  which 
are'^preaentunctiltivated  and  unproductive^  Should  you  observe^^my 
ifiirtber  inlbrikiation  respecting  the  improved  machine  which  has  betmpro- 
posed  for  the  preparation  of  hemp,  I  shall  feel  oblige^  by  youi;  comi^ni- 
c«kiagk«  There  is  a  great  number  of  plants  in  this  coualUfv  from  ^^ij^h  a 
•teimir^of  thekBmpjjkiiidiDia^.be  obtaiottd,  A^tropUe  ilfjtA^.9r#£>wation 


DomMh  NotUe9  ^ —  Ei^^nd.  <-.^s 


species 

On  the  Pruning  c/^  the  Oak.  —  Amongst  the  many  cQltivi^ton  of  fbrest 
trees,  some  are  advocates  for  it,  and  some  are  against  it :  I  am  of  the 
fbrmer  cla^.  In  pruning  forest  trees,  partictdar  regard  should  be  had  to 
their  heidth  and  vigour,  and  not  to  their  particjilar  si^  or  i^ ;  (bt  it  is 
evident  ^at  a  vigorous  tree,  and  full  of  sap,  twenty  year?  of  age,  may  be 
pruned  with  more  safety  than  a  stunted,  one  fifteen  years  old,  b^ause  the 
parts  cut  over  would  hea)  sooner  in  the  former  one,  frpm  its  being  iull  of 
sap,  than  in  the  latter,  which  was  deficient  in  sap :  indeed,  the  wnole  art 
of  pruning  consists  in  thinning  out  the  branches  according  to  the  .size, 
health,  and  vigour  of  the  tree;  to  have  the  tree  as  well  poised  with  branthes 
as  circumstances  will  allow  i  and  leaving  those  branphes  on  th§  (reg  ^^ch 
will  assist  the  general  circulation  of  the  sap.  Hence  the  great  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  physiology  in  pruning;  and  it  would  be  well  if  pito- 
prietors  of  plantations  would  duly  consider  the  si^ject.  It  woiidd  not!<*ily 
tend  to  their  advantage,  but  would  give  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the 
person  having  charge  of  the  plantation;  I  am  glad  to  see  a  contemporary 
advocate  of  my  opinion  in  Quercus  Secundus')  in  Vdl.'IITI'pT  255^  X  short- 
ened  the  roots  of  some  hundreds  of  transplanted  Turkey  oaks  two  years 
ago,  and  those  I  have  taken  up  have  answered  my  expectations  in  making 
fibrou»  roots.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ^c.  — '  Qtierctu,    Feb.  ^^  1828, 

The  Double  P^ponia  offim^Us  produces  Seeds,  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  VIL  p>  4l7. 
you  allude  to  a  remark,  made  by  Professor  t^indley  in  a  late  lecture,  that  the 
double Paeonta officinalis  is  capable  of  producing  seeds;  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  I  beg  to  observe,  that,  in  mygardcsi,  last  year,  a  plant  o{P9^nia 
officinalis  rubra  seeded,  froiu  which  I  have  got  three  plants;  the  remainfig 
■MiUaga  stall  in  a  sound  state,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  wil^j^t  .XSg^ate. 
This  year  I  endeavoured  to  effect  the  same  object  in  Pseonia  officmalis 
camescens ;  but  I  did  not  succeed,  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  the  buds  having 
been  injured  by  the  severe  fi'osts  which  we  had  in  t^e  beginning '  of -Miiy. 
I  am«  6ir,  yours,  ^c.  -*  S*    London^  Aug,  20, 188 K 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices, 

I 

England. 

7^HS  Species  of  Plants  which  thrive  in  the  smoktf  Atmosphere  jofLiMdon 
and  k$  immediate  Neighbourhood.  —  In  Vol.  VII.  p.  358.,  in  our  iwtiefc  of 
Dbnnis^s  Nursery,  we  remarked  that  a  list  of  tl^  planta  wfaich»  tfariwe  in 
the  smoke  of  London  would  not  be  without  its  use ;  and  we  there  idsMbced 
inth  what  perfect  success  Mdrns  nigra,  Aiteuba  japdnka,  guelder  rose, 
Siberian  and  other  lilacs,  broad-leaved  ivy,  and  Gentk^mt  acauliadiDove 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  To  this  list  we  are  now  able  to  quote  tine  Mliow- 
'  iiig  additions,  from  the  first  number  of  the  Treatise  on  Plantin^^  puillished 
'  as  No.  xix.  of  the  Farmer^s  Series  of  the  IMrary  of  Us^eid  Kwowkdse. 
At  p.  19.  of  this  number  the  writer  remarks  :-—'*  The  elasticity!  |0^  the 
constitu\eAts  of  atmospheric  air  is  so  powerful,  that  when,.  £-omj> local 
canseB,  one  ingredient  is  venerated  in  undue  proportion  to  the  others^  the 
inost  perfect  analysis  of  the  general  air  in  the  immediate  neighbonk^pfid  of 
the  spot  where  this  circumstance  happens,  cannot  detect  any  didferescc  in 
the  proportions  of  the  proper  constituents  from  diat  of  the  air  of  theimost 
heiitthy  regions.  The  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  city,  and  that  of  ^idpen 
or  moderately  sheltered  alpine  region,  afford  by  analysis  tke  like  noopber 
and  proportion  of  ingredients  or  dements ;  but  notwithstandiigiilhiiy  the 
'  inflaenoe  of  the  air  of  theie  two  situations  oa  iKge|atian  irtj  teryidsffeient. 

R  2 


Hi  Beiragptdtive  GrUidm. 

Iliei^  m  titet&i  plaBto  ifHiieh  w91  Bot  grow  in  the  atmoephere  of  a 
crowded  ciiy,  and  there  are  others  which  thri?e  in  the  fbrmer,  and  will  not 
cokitinue  loi^  inr  that  of  an  alpine  ^r.  Some  of  the  following  plants  grow 
freeiy  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  of  London :  -^ 
' '  *'  'Pktntt  that  griwfreehf : —  Sycamore,  ^ms,  mulberries,  ivies,  Virginiim 
evMipiers,  vines j  Oriental  ^anes,  and  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants, 
es^cept  snowdrops.    [The  elder  might  be  added  to  the  trees.] 

**  Plant  ihat  exuttfor  onfy  ttfew  Yeeurt  m  perfect  Health :  -^  Labnmum* 

^^  PkaiitifiatexktialieaUhovJ^aUmted  Time: — Privets,  andChinaroses. 

^  Aipine  plants  scarcely  ever  produce  flowers." 

Mr,  IBUfhefCt  eeleltrdted  Collection  of  Succulent  Planit  at  Norwich  is 
iib6ut  to  be  broken  up.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  this  fact,  and  should  hope 
ftat  sbme  individual,  or  some  scientific  society  in  Norwich,  will  be  found 
ipirfted  enongh  not  to*  idlow  so  great  a  botanical  treasure  as  this  collection 
of  sacctllents,  to  be  carried  away  from  them,  and  scattered  abroad  by  noa* 
residents.  Besides  thefifie  aiid  old  specimens  of  rare  and  curious  species 
#iih  Which  itiBpectors  of  this  collection  are  familiar,  numerous  novelties 
ttom'thtoiudj  mttcrr  of  them  nondescripts,  have,  by  the  well  knowa  enter- 
prise of-  Mrv  Hitehen,  been  recently  added  to  it.  —  Cotui. 
'  MMrb^rm  <gromi  bv  Mr,  Callow,  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  few  mushrooms, 

rt  of  theppodoee  ofa  bed,  made  after  the  method  I  have  recommended 
my  work  ^see  p*  S'13.^.  I  flatter  myself  that  ^ou  will  find  die  qudity 
pf  them  equtt  to  any  tnat  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  bed"  from  which  these  were  gathered  came  into  bearing  about  the 
Ibt  week  in  October;  it  has  vielded  an  immense  crop,  and  bids  &ir  to^ 
lust  yet  fbr  amonth  or  six  weeks  longer. 

'-  (Msrfirm  itke  French  Bitter  Scate.  I  also  send  two  bottles  of  cider 
made/  in  18S9^  with  a  sort  of  apples  which  are  known  in  this  neighbour- 
hood' by  die  riame  of  French  bitter  seale.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
no^ -send  specimens  of  the  fi^uit; 

"  'Tk&fittomiie  Sortt  ef  Applet  for  making  Cider,  in  Budeigih  and  the  acU 
joilriiig  pikrishes.  -  The  Old  Jersey,  Iloyfd  Jersey,  Homer's  bitter  scale, 
Frendh  bitter  scale,  Devonshire  red  streaky  Gin  apple,  and  S^veet  pippin. 
I  think  the  Homer's  bitter  scale  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  climate  of 
Seotiand,  as  the  trees  never >afeteia-a-l«Fge<«ze;  the  branches  are  pendent, 
like  those  of  the  weeping  ash,  and  the  tree  blossoms  at  least  a  month  later 
than  the  other  sorts^  yet  the  fruit  is  ripe  as  early  as  the  Jersey,  and  the 
Devonshire  red  streaks.  Lam  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Mdward  Callow,  But" 
/mA,  Jbfw^T.  18d2. 

'  Yhe  muthrbonu  Mrere  -fine,  fleahy,  and  equal  to  any  we  ever  tasted  in 
point  vf'fkwoup*  Cider  we  are  no  judge  of,  but  that  sent  appeared  vei^ 
t^MfA^  tfad^  was  certamly  very*strong.  —  C^nd. 

").t'  wi    I  -*    .^  '    f  '  ■ 

r^.,..  ^1   .!        \A?^.ffl,     Refrdspedive  Cfttildim.  '  ^     -, 

•  COHKECTIOVS  to  ihepreeeding  Number,  (viz.  p.  L  to  128.)  —  Under  the 
'hoiioe  oP  hybrid  siflpiglossbB,  date  the  genealogy  of  S.  BarclayaW,from 
^.'Strafaniniea  and  S.  atrcpurpi^rea:  not  from  S.  plcta  and  S.  atropunpj^rea, 
as  'therfe  statedi  This  correction  has  been  since  published  by  Mr.  Swe,et, 
n^lofiwitkdf  #e  had  followed.  Make,  in  consequence,  the  same  oorrecdon 
ilk  %ll'y£L'pl^7«  Jibe  eO;  from  the  bottom.  In  line  S2.,  also,  of  the 
tetHnhmed  page,  f&t  '*  Aden6phoia  stylosa,'-  read  ^'  Aden6phora  inter? 
tifi^dia;;^^itbu>lMm^  atecond  error. bito  which  Mr.  Sweet  had  been  Ie^,aii4 
wHIch  MrhasBUb^f^fueiady  corrected.  >  The  ^nonyme  ''  LCparis  priochilus 
^dl^'^ptdSJ  liiie47.  fWlm  the  bottom,  belongs  ik>t  to  <^  Pleivothallis 
^aMlc«ih«^(bnt«toi  ^  Mkrdstylis  versicolor  Lindl"  in  the  line  i^ve  it:  a 
'lfaiftiK%Vof  thd<^n?^'Oed&siotted  ithis  error.    In  |p.47.  lines  2.  aodd^'^r 
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*StaR,^'  read  •"trees  and  for  "<  Urns,"  read  ^traoB."  P;d9»  Imefh.iot 
Er&nthis  hyemalis  <<  at  Sir  J.  FulbodL's,"  read  ^^atStr  J.  LuhboakV.  . 
'  Remdrki  on  ike  Enicydopiedia  of  Plants  of  Loudon^  Lmdley,  and  Sowarhsf^ 
—  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Mease,  I  have  read  with  gnaat.atfteatkm  and  j^kSit 
sure  the  whole  of  this  work :  I  consider  it  very  valuable,  embodyii^  jmt  much 
useful  and  practical  information.  In  such  an  immense  oompilation  of  Male* 
rials,  it  is  no  wonder  ^at  some  errors  have  crept  in  i  and,  as  1  an  qui^  &9 
miliar  with  our  North  American  plants,  I  have  beenpartioularljr  stcuok  with 
those  rdating  to  them.  I  propose  to  notice  some  of  them,  in  Qrd«r  4ihflt  Bfr. 
Loudon  may  correct  them  in  nis  new  editions,  sappiemeatSi  or  joufsialff. 

This  w^rk  appears  to  consist  of  three  parts,  by  difiereot  iuuidsji'the 
botany  by  Lindley,  the  figures  by  Sowerby,  and  this  faifitory  by  X^doQ* 
Each  of  these  has  peculiar  excellence  and  defects.  •  I>harTe  beea4eyglit9d 
to  see  botany  returning  to  the  good  old  [^an  of  wood-cuts,  whkh  X  hnvp 
long  desired,  and  done  also  in  some  of  ray  works  {Medical  Flov^^  School  of 
Fiora,  &c.).  The  given  figures  are  mostly  excellent  or  good»  but  some  V^ 
different  or  bad;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  they  do  not  represent  Abe  intended 
species.  Mr.  Lindley  shows  himself  an  acute  botanist  in  hia  aaxt ;  lHit,.afl 
is  too  common  among  the  praetical  botanistSyheflppearatffbe loiipartlf  bir 
whim  rather  than  principles,  in  his  nomenclature,  genera,  and  species.  <  It 
this  should  be  matter  of  mere  taste,  it  would  do;  but  wh^n  jus^c^  iq 
reared  towards  the  founders  or  detectors  of  genera  and  species^  aft 
adherence  to  priority  is  needful.  If  so  many  new  genera  or  subgenera  a40 
needful  in  Cryptogkmia,  Orchidee,  Pelargonium,  £c.,  vfhynoi  in  $cabi9A4, 
iSTarcfssus,  £rica,  &c.  ?  He  quotes  Willdenow  instoul  of  Linnaam ;  Purajii 
instead  of  Michaux  and  myself,  Sec,  I  found  only  onegeoiis  (AdiJbmia)  xw 
minb  adopted,  and  another  (Lob^dium)  quoted.  1^  aumiorQiis  Works 
appear  totally  unknown.  I  am  called  a  writer  on  botanic^  matters.  I  bavft 
been  writing,  indeed,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  published  fift^  work^  09 
pamphlets,  some  of  which  I  now  present  to  Messrs.  Loudon  ap4  Lindlajr^ 
through  Dr.  Mease,  in  order  th«t  my  labours  ^lay  be  a  Iktie  belter  known 
in  -Bn^and.^  I  have  already  published  or  indicated  500  new  genera,  or  aub^ 
senera,  or  species  presumed  new,  of  plaati^  many -of  which  are  yeaidy.pil^ 
'fered  fey  others.  .   ^    ^       i- I 

Mr.  Loudon's  history  of  plants  is  exceUeat :  I  have  found  in  it  .nao^t 
novelties  and  valuable  matter.  -  I£  he^ad  knoiwn  my  Medioal  Flom  ofUfe, 
United  Statet,  where  600  genera  aqe  mentioned,  and  even  their  econoniicai 
properties  Indicated,  he  could  have  sv,kied  some  other  pecufiarities.  1 

Without  further  preamble,  I  enter  upon  the  course  of  my  remark;^  i.r*^l 

'  1.  The  good  genas  Oentrinthus  of  Nedcer  and  DecasdoUe  ia  -oaJled 

Fedia ;  and  the  Fedia  is  called  Falerianella,    Is  it  oversight  joir  jxhim  j^  ■  ., 

2.  Tritonia  of  Ker  is  inadmissible :  there  are  two  geoera  iof  dial:  9MK|^ 
already ;  this  is  the  third.    I  have  called  it  Belend^nia. 

3.  Oryz6psis  Mx.  is  erroneous;  Dilepynim  Rqf.,  1S08.  The  same 
with  Airopsis,  Arundinaria,  Portul^c^ia,  ^i^^a,,  T^tudinina,  Cueur- 
hitaria,&c. :  all  these  are  inadmissible.    Arundin^a  is  Miegui  of  Persoon. 
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*  The  works  presented  are  t^ree.  First,  **  Medical  Flora,  orMamudi^ 
the  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States  of  I^ortih  America^?*  ig  tioiB,A\% 
500  pages;  with  100  woodcuts  printed  in  gneen.  Atkinsoaiand  Mtita 
ander.  Pliiladelp^ia,  Vol.  I.,  18S8 ;  Vol.  11,,  ld30;^  ScMond,  ^fidadplBf 
fondamentaux  de  Soraiologie ;  ou  les  Loix  de  la  Nomendatui^  eft  dfe  hi 
Classificsltion  des  Corps  organis^s.^  8vo,  dS  pages.  tE^alenne^  ^u&idopQBl 
de  I'Auteur,  1814. — Third,  **  Precis  des  D^couvertes  Somiok(gi({Q«ii  OB 
Zootogiqiies  et  Botaniques.'*  Paierme,  aux  d^ns  de  F Auteur,  ]ii8i!l<.  j1^ 
last  wcM^  represents  that  the  author  had,  as  earlv  as  161ili^  diaooviei^ai^ 
described  190  species  of  aiiimals  and  plants.  Of  these  thTC0iStt3riMt^.w<^Jbw& 
niadd  sotte  mention  in  die  Maggaine  ff'Katmmd^Mttar^  «K>L«n  .jk>79uul:  .-. 

B  3 


246^  Beirospecitve  Crttitim. ' 

,4f^^trnpeT9tax  the  etymon  is  stated  to  be  unknown.  The  genus  was 
defeated  by  Cyrillo  to  Imperati,  an  Italian  botanist. 

5..  Cisws  quinquefdlia  and  Ampelopsis  quinquefdlia,  mentioned  twice 
under  these  two  names  :  and  it  is  neither,  but  my  Quin^ria.  See  my  Mo~ 
nograph  on  Vines,  and  my  Medical  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  120 — 180. 

p.  r^icotftZTuz.  Etymon  of  Tobacco :  it  is  the  name  of  pipe  in  Hayti  lan- 
guage ;  and  not  from  Tobago  nor  Tobasco.  See  Anglvna,  15Sd ;  and  my 
Medical  Flora,  1830. 

7,  Ipomoe^a  Qudmoclit,  False  etymon  given.  Qudmoclii  is  the  Mexican 
name ;  it  grows  from  Florida  to  Mexico. 

8,  Ovmi^ema.    "  Vaccine  ichor,"  for  **  milk  or  vaccine  liquor." 
"9.  '^eta,'  a  substitute  for  coffee.     Sugar  ought  to  be  said  instead. 

10..  i?hds  aromiticum  I  called  Turpinia;  but  I  changed  it  to  Lob^dium, 
oh  finding  another  genus  Turplnta.  I  did  not  know  it  was  called  Schm41tzta 
(9-tter  me  or  my  mother's  name)  by  Desvaux.    It  is  also  iliyrica  trifbUatBi 
o|!,Linnasus. 
,  1 1.  iVarcissus,  "  from  narked  Ovid  and  all  other  authors  derive  i^arcis-  • 
sus  from  the  name  of  a  man. 

12.  I)r45sera  filif6rmis  Raf^  1808.  Pursh,  in  1814,  stole  this  plant 
from  pe. 

'  13.  Smilaclna.  Bad  name.  It  forms  my  genera  01ini6nta  and  Styr&ndra. 
The  Pi^^ae^pa  borealis  of  Aiton  is  the  type  of  my  beautifbl  genus  Clin<- 
tiSiiia  (dedicated  to  Governor  Clinton,  philosopher,  naturalist,  and  states- 
man)* with  bilocular  berries.  I  have  found  six  species  of  it:  those  culti- 
Vatea.in  England  are  C  multifldra  and  m^ns. 

14.  Polygonatum,  same  as  Polygonum.  My  Sigilldria  or  Axill^ia» 
.  13,,  Yirgflifl  lu^tea,  so  called  from  the  yellow  wood.  You  say  it  has 
yelIo\^  flowers.  Michaux*s  figure  has  white  flowers  j  and  so  had  the  Spe- 
cies I  saw  in  bloom.  Is  a  yellow-flowered  species  cultivated  in  EnghitKt  ? 
The  virgilias  of  North  America  and  Mexico  form  my  new  genus  Cladf^s- 
tis  J  very  different  fi'om  the  Virgili<:p  of  Africa. 

J 6.  Why  is  Cyddnia  adopted,  while  ^drbus  and  MWa'B  are  united  to 
Pyrus ;  nay,  also,  Aronia  united,  far  more  removed  ? 

17.  ^pirae^a  corymbosa  of  Loddiges  is  mine ;  published  by  me  in  1814. 
See  jprecii  des  Decouvertei,  No.  115v 

1^.  Jctae^a  tacemosa  and  Cimicifuga  serpen t^ria,  twice  mentioned  in  two 
(Aaces.     It  is  my  new  genus  B6trophis,  1828 ;  Macr6tys>  1808, 

.  19.  A^rrma,  stated  to  have  no  meaning.     Wrong :  name  of  Indians  o(^ 
iJoiHsiana. 

2<j.  Dionae^a,  Jeffersonia,  Podophyllum,  &c.,  stated  tb  be  genera  Wtth 
soHtary.  species.  Wrong :  I  have  seen  and  described  three  species  of  each, 
l3ipnae^^  cpr^mb^sa,  sessiliflora,  and  uniflora^  Je6fersdn«0  Bartdm,  odorlita, 
^qd  iob^tai  Podophyllum  peltktum,  montanum,  and  caUidiipmn.  Ste 
MecUcal  'Fiora,  &c. 

^^2^^,,i^ri;caria,;^same  as  ^rdcn*.    It  is  my  Pachila. 
'  fe2,.  Adlumia.     A  false  etymon  given.   It  wias  de(ficated  by  me  to  AdlUm, 
ffU,  American  cultivator  qnd  writer  on  vines,  a  friend  of  horticulture  and 
t^jteayiy^t  living,  and  making  good  American  wine. 

^^P^pllia,  Camelhia,  and  Camelus  among  quadrupeds  (  three  gen^ 
of  ih^  s^me  name  nearly.    I  have  called  the  tea  shrub  Theaph^lla  (meijin-. 
i|^g  divine  leaf):  a  good  name,  whether  a  peculiar  genus>  or  Cam611ut  to  be 
lir^ted'toii. 

^4.  Xupin&ster.     Horrible  name !     Xup)nus  and  ^^ster.    My  Dacti- 

^  .^.^^^l^perfcum  virginicum,  with  **  yelloW  flowers."  Wrong:  always 
pjjijjjah.  ■  It  is  my  Tnadenum  pur|Jur6sGehs,  1808;  different  D-omEIOdea. 

S6.  Marsh&itta.  Marshall  ^as.  an  American  botanist,  Uot  ad  Englishman. 

27.  Cacalia.    All  the  American  ^species  of  this  genus  are  different  firom. 


the  African  QoeB;  tb^y  forpi  ipy  gieiiua  Me9ad«ni9.;  fire^.flprets  round  ^a 
central  gland :  but  Cacalia  suav^oTenfl  and  reniformis  constifatO  anotber 
genus,  9yp<5sma  JSo/I  // 

28.  Rudbeckta  purpurea.  The  description  and  figure  di^rent.  T^e.  f^t 
is,  ten  species  are  blended  under  that  name,  and  form  a  peculiar  geniis^ 
which  I  call  HeUcroa ;  others  call  it  Rafinesquta.  [Mcench  has  denomi- 
nated this  genus  Echinacea,  from  the  hedsehog-like  appearance  of  tH^ 
palese;  but  whether  his  genus  be  earlier  or  later  than  those  cited  by  Prp-*' 
lessor  Kafinesque,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  —  J.  D.] 

S9.  E^ria.  Bad  name :  root  of  Erianthus,  and  ten  other  genera.  Would 
not  Eriox&nths^  meaning  yellow  wool,  be  better  ? 

30.  MicrcSstylis  PurM,  1815.  I  called  it  Achroanthes,  1808.  The  Llpaps 
oC  Lindley  is  my  Anlstylis,  1825. 

3K  Jnsftoldchia.  This  genus  is  a  large  tribe  of  plants :  I  have  established 
in  it  the  genera  or  subgenera  GMssula,  Pistoldchia,  Endodeca,  Siphldia  pr 
Niphus,  Einomeia,  Bictydnthes  {A,  labiosa),  and  others.  Three  or  four 
:^20cies  are  blended  under  A,  serpentaria.  Your  description  and  figure  i&re 
two  different  plants.  The  figure  has  large  broad  cordate  leaves  \  and  very 
djjQTerent  from  our  common  kind,  with  oblong  leaves.  See  my  fdedictU 
Flora.  /  . 

d2m  JBixsMB,  We.  import  boxwood  into,  and  do  not  export  it  fi'o^n, 
Amef ica«    You  mean  Armenia  in  Asia :  misprinted  America.    ' 

33.  Maclura  Nuttal,  1818.  My  Toxylon  (bow-wood),  1817 :  a  previoui 
andvb^tter  name.  We  have  two  other  genera  of  Maclura  in  zoology  and 
mineralogy.  The  fi-uit  is  not  esculent.  Kunth  and  Torrey  have  commit^^ 
ted  the  afeurdity  to  deem  this  tree  the  ikfdrus  tinctoria,  which  has  obioi)^ 
e4ible  fruits,  Ayac,  in  Louisiana. 

.  ,3^.  Cccos,  Etymon  wrong :  comes  firom  Coco,  palm  triees,  in  the  ifiaytlan 
language.  Introduced  by  Columbus  in  1494 :  see  Acosta«  Having  r^ 
stored  the  Uaytian  language,  by  collecting  300  words  fi'om  early  traveller^ 
for  my  History  of  American  Nations^  I  have  found  many  et3rmons";  I  sh^ 
ioent¥)n  a  few  s  — Yam,  from  Niames ;  Potatoes,  Batatas ;  ManioC,  ^nOo ; 
Mangrove,  Mangle;  Ceiba  or  cotton  tree,  Ceiba;  Guava,  Ouayava;  !Pi- 
m^ntp,,  Pimento;  Guiacum,  Guayac;  Mancenilla,  Manzinila;  Cas^va^ 
Cazabi ;  Mahogany,  Mahy,  Cacao,  Copal,  Mani ;  and  many  more.   '  , 

35.  Two  genera,  ^ellis  L,,  and  Behs  SaUsbury.    This  last  my  JaculaHa* 

36.  il^biea  and  Xkrix.  Why  Salisbury  quoted  instead  of  Tonrnefort, 
1700;  or  Adanspn,  1750 ;  or  Jussieu,  1789  ? 

37.  Gymn6ciadus.  Our  [Kentucky]  coffee  tree,  80  ft.  high  in  fhew6st; 
qui^e  straight;,  seeds  used  for  coffee.  This  fine  tree  called  a  tree,  a  shru(b, 
avi4/d  vine  at  once*  ... 

.  (38..f7unlperua  virginiana.  The  figure  has  li^-ge  round  berries;  burs  h^ 
Sipall  ovoid  warty  l^erries.     The  figure  of  J.  berniudiana  more  like  otifs. 

39.  Ter^trum  virginicum  is  Melanthium  virgfnicum,  by  description  a^ 
figure.  .  . 

n^,  /The  alters  of  North  America  ai;e  a  chaos  as  yet.  We  have  lOO  $pe- 
(?i^s  t  ypu  have  increased  the  confusion.  Your  jSfrigeron  carolinmnum  is 
certainly  an  il'ster  by  figure,  with  few  rays.  A,  Tradesc&hti.is  ditterettt 
ftqin,our^  [A'^^ex  argophylli^^,  three  raysin  description;  five  raysiy  flJgjJVfe. 
],hay€i  prepared  a  work  on  this  genus  for  Be^andolle,  (uVided  ihto  fnapy 
^wbgen^r^.  \>y  sjimpl^,  pr  double  rays,  entire  or  topthed^  seeds  stno6l[fi  or 
viilose,  &c.  [Mr.  Bk  Don  has  already  grouped  ^'ster  argophj^IIus  aiia  j^He 
dos^y  rolated^spocie^intp  a^  genus  named  H^t.oivfr.  See  p.  Idiifbr V^y* 
mon  and. species.  —  J.jD.j  '    '.  ,  ^  '  . 

> .  4^,  SoKd^Qy  The^cies  of  Npi^th  AiP^ric^  ^P,iti  .^he  sanie  coi 
^p^  pf  ^>^€|r,  TJ^^.figu^^  of  y9p.§.j)lc9l6r,io46rai,me!aca<ia^^ 
4p.»pt  ppnje^o»4,wf^h,  t^«<d^sqr4pti9n,  ;io^;^ith  ,QU.r  ^ecW$.  ,  S^^ 


y^  U-Htit  Si  Hitit<5ISiik    Ivm  ptepaxiAg  also  n  W0fk  on  thk  gesuto,  by «e6dd 
AEtiodlh  or  haiiy,  ra}^  few  or  rnnny,  &c% 

45.  Negjundium  americ^um  DeoandoUe  is  my  ^egiindittm  (lH08)/^rftt(- 
itefmik*    We  hUve  ft  «eeottd  spedes  ki  die  west. 

46.  N/s8«»    All  cdled  shni!» :  they  are  ftll  trees  with  us. 

44*.  Cucurbil^titt,  name  too  llk^  Cucuilika.    It  is  my  PhiaMs^ora. 
45«  My  genus  Phdi^a,  1814^  for  iSoldtns,  with  irregular  cell^^  omitted) 
Bdd  Biflny  otli^  genera  of  my  pamphlet,  1614.    {Prick  4et  DSc(kit>er4ei 

46.  Ffpeei  *^  None  out  of  tropics."  Wrong :  a  species,  P.  l^todtk- 
chyuffi,  found  in  Florida,  lat.  28°,  by  Mr.  Ware;  described  by  NuttaU. 

47..  I  have  discovered  and  described  thirty*fbur  species  of  Triliium^  {see 
my  Medical  Flora) ;  also 

46.  90  species  and  100  varieties  of  native  North  America  ^npes,  in  my 
Medical  Jnora  ttstd  my  monograph  of  our  American  vines. 

49.  Many  of  our  American  botanical  authors  appear  unknown  to  you. 
E^Uott's  Fhra  <f  Southern  Skdety  Torrey's  Flora  of  Northern  States,  Bige- 
lov/s  Flora  Bostonientit,  Eatcm's  Manual  of  American  Sotamfy  my  Flora  o^ 
jErotttnoffo,  1817 ;  and  many  more. 

50.  At  the  c<Hiclusion  of  the  work,  nine  genera  are  stated  as  not  re- 
•doeibie  to  natural  oilers.  I  have  long  investigated  this  subject,  being  a 
f(^lower  of  natural  orders,  and  never  could  find  yet  a  genus  that  I  could  not 
rtfei  to  them  $  becau^,  whenever  a  genus  cannot  be  united  to  others,  it 
iilustfeTtt  the  type  ^  a  family  by  itself.  Thus^  you  have  many  orders  in  t^ 
bo^  ivith  oialy  ene  geHilis :  these  nine  could  have  been  used  so  just  -as  wcU. 
Indeed^  DecandoUe  has  made  an  oi^der  of  Ceratophyllum.  I  could  stane 
the  affinities  of  all  those  mentioned,  and  the  many  errors  in  joining  genera 
%o  wrong  orders,  but  this  would  lead  too  far.  I  merely  invite  your  atten- 
•laon  to  my  article  Unisema  in  Medical  Flora,  whereby  you  will  see  that  a 
siAgl^  species  {Pototed^^  cordata  of  Linneaid)  ritay  ha{)pen  to  be  the  type 
^«o%  Wliya  ttie?w  genu^,  but  a  new  family  and  neiv  order,  ""^en  the  s^ 
atld  fruit  '«r^  totdly  different  fi*om  ihe  genus  to  which  the  platit  is  wtoit^ly 
r^eWp^  l»Jr  the  copyist*  of  errors.  Bovany  ^ill  never  be  pennanently  HxA 
•uftftfl  afl  enrorfe  are  exploded  and  corrected.     I  am,  8m*,  yburs,  &c.  *^ 

C,  S.  Rafines^,  Ptcfenot  'ofBoUmi/  and  Natural  Hktoty,  ^c.  PfnUiMphmi 

'dwn»y  1631. 

Our  'V^  heist  *^ank8  are  dtie  to  Professor  Rafinesque  for  the  -above 
most  valuable  corrections,  additiotrs,  and  su^estions.  — ^  C&nd, 

•  MtM&wdcf^s  Reply  to  Mr,  Small  (Vdl.  VIII.  p.  85.) ;  ivith  Remarks  on 
fSfe  Method  ofHnrMn^  Yvnes  eit  Bonera&e,^^  Sir,  I  obs^vc  that  a  Cdrre- 
spondent,  yclept  Thomas  Small,  near  the  Church,  Bexley,  Kent  (p.  65.),  has 
liiddl^  t^  Ii^  wit,  by  ^ving  me  a  rap  with  his  i^illela.  He  hints  that 
my 'services  bt  Donemile  gave  but  indifferent  satisfaction,  and  that  ^<  the 
Cdt?«^  aSlOwtid  m«  was  prtfbaMy  as  good  as  I  deserved.'"  Very  good 
\opt  this,  at  least  very  good  Irish  logic ;  observe  its  counterpart  r^wliMi 

-l%^OMas  Blnsdl' ^worked  journeyman  gardens  at  DoMen^e,  in  1819,  his 
SfilMc^s'^vie  b«t  very  indifferent  sseti^facdon,  and  the  tenth  parl'^  a  %Hk> 
ptitM^  not^,  perircfekj  was  probably  as  tnuch  as  he  desetvl^.    tSbltofe, 

•'i^^eme  c^n'  such 'wages!  From  the  same  logic  it  may  he  ^Infei^d  i^Htt  I 
¥i(!hly-dese^6'tlite  superb  cottage  whidh  I  now'occiipy,  Wilh  HH  ^  internal 

'  blesi^ifi^'^  Imt  this,  1  thhik,  t^buld  be  the  height  of  ^nesumpvi^,  m  1 
should  never  have  thought  of  building  such  a  grand  one  for  myself:  but  as 

'it  is  «n  appendage  to  a  mansion  residence,  I  feel  highly  honoured  in  the 
occupation  of  it.     loever  nieant  to  insult  the  Irbh  -peasanti'y ;  I  should 

-be  sorry  to  insult  the  Hottentot  in  his  hut.:  but  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  Btfake'th^  triAh'ari^to/tiracy  «8ham^  'ctf  theffi^lv^.    I  hfa^te  ^<y^hig'to 

-say'di^eibectl&l  tO  the;)*7*«'^^f  WdDofteTttite:  hocordi^  to  M^.  HsP^ 
croft's  acibuiit  hfe  giVes  the  average  Wa^es  of  Ireland  or  Ehglaridj  ^^i  (k. 


per  w<idt,  a  §tee  faouee,  tttid  itHf  f««l,  with  as  imtch  p^tal^  groimd  1t#:  «iMd6i^ 
spared,  at  a  light  rent,  or  what  they  dan  find  dung  for.  IwptmHytHsH'il' 
have  Aotfaikig  to  say  againM  the  present  Loiti  Doneraile;  i  mbrahr  wistt-to 
expose  the  system  prevalent  in  Ireland,  of  feeding  goodOft^iotfc  Clhrisdan^ 
on  pigmeat,  as  being  unlawful  and  uneonstitum>nal.  I  bad  onee  "tieiily 
ruined  tvK>  teams  bf  hors«»,  by  feeding  thtem  on  pigmoM ;  1*'  Is  trie  tile 
horses  became  as  fet  as  pigs,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mey  tiecame  ni/  mtinte 
fit  (br  hard  work  than  pigs.  The  system  has  also  tbe  tendency  of  ikvtn* 
dating  the  English  gardens  with  Irish  labourers;  thereby  lowering  %li»' 
price  of  labour,  till  the  En^^ishman  is  reduced  to  }He  on  pot^toes^^th^  sadne 
as  the  Inshman.  It  is  very  natural,  it  is  very  laudftble^  for  e^^ery  •maun  |6 
endeavour  to  mend  his  situation  in  Hfe;  but  it  is  very  hard,'al»dT6r^^hunli-• 
listing,  to  come  down  in  the  world.  When  Lord  Doneraile'k  men  isbmitt' 
over  to  England  tfa^  mend  their  wages  50  p&r  cent,  if  thfeygettMit  three 
half-crowns  per  week  instead  of  two  half'K^rowns ;  <bHt  the  Eiiigtislniiiati  findii- 
that  his  income  has -diminished  in  a  simliar  ratio.  His  1*5^.  p)9r- v/eek  as 
reduced  to  I0«.,  and  he  has  only  the  consolation  of  kno^mg  tbe^  he^hl^l 
half  a  crown  per  week  more  than  the  Irishman.'  I  am  no  ildvoiiate  fbf' 
keeping  up  the  price  of  labour,  where  machinery  can  be  empkiycid  to^betten 
advantage;  but  there  are  very  few  things  in  gardening  in'whiditmA^iill^ 
can  be  employed  to  advantage.  The  training  of  peach  trees^  of 'the  fetrikingi 
of  young  heaths;  for  instance,  can  never  be  done  by  maehine^y^  and! ^mar^ 
add,  ^at  they  cannot  be  done  by  the  common  Irish  l^boufer-.  JustisiMm' 
common  labourers  were  all  I  had  at  Donerasle,  and  a  Thomas  "SitMUir 
among  the  rest.  Should  your  correspondent,  Thomas  Sniali)  near  ^^'^ 
Dhmtdbj  Bextey,  be  the  same  Thomas  Small,  I  congratulate  luM  ^oU  havti%i' 
as  the  song  says,  '' 

"  UppM  the  captain  six  thirteens,  to  ferry  him  over  to  Pa'rfcgate.*" 

I  am  also  happy  that  he  lives  near  the  church,  as  he  was  a  good  PfAr 
testfuit;  the  only  Protestant  I  bad  of  aU  the  ten  men.  The  Pfptes^pts 
in  Inekoid  are,.howevec»  but:  very  little  i>etter  than  the  Cathplics;  ^be^ 
have  nearly  as  many  superstitious  notiops,  though  of  a  different  kind  &qj(^ 
those  of  the .  Catholics.  They  fire,  however^  prqud  of  their  superibnty,  ^nd 
despise  their  Catholic  brethren ;  ay,  and  oppress  them  too  most  skai?wfu)ly«. 
I  might  give  you  a  long  description  of  die  Irish  customs  and  manners,  buJ: 
it  would  not  suit  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  su^ce  it.  to  say,  that,  fisqm 
Mr.  Haycroft*s  letter,  9  meaKber  of  ti^  Hoi^se;  of  liprds,  at  d)i^  ffif^m&4^ 
|wys  4iis  (gardeners,  with  d#.  per  week.  If  this  be  the  maximu^n  ibuc:  all 
Ir^and,  n^at  must  be  the  minimum?  Mr.  Haycrofb  says,. in  a  fc^nn^ 
letten,  that  m9ny  of  his  young  wei?  have  gone  ovw  l;o  gwgl^nd,  an^prpj?^, 
bly  brought  over  his  new  system  of  graining  vines.  1  can  only,  say,  \h^  .the 
system  wns  practised  by  Mr.  Stw^rt,  at  Bl^ckheath,  tWrty  yei^rs  ^g  f  .and, 
ti^  several  of  Mr.  Stuart's  pupils  have  been  he^d-gardeners  to  Lopd  Dofie^ 
raile,  so  rtbati  the  system  ws^  m  likejy.  ^o  A>e  oaifnQd>ta.Doi)er^il^as  ))rpught! 
footn  jtO.-  I  would  s^rKWglyreciQjnmend  ^e  hori^ipnjtal  sy^tquji  q£  tKainiqg 
vines,  in  preference  to  ts^ing  th^m  eithjor  direct  or  indir^ct^.u^  the>j:ai^r^ 
By  Mie^oriasonitiil  system,  each  vine  enjoys  its  o^fn  eleinjent;  thus^i.T-Jfliotr 
house  grap^  may  be  trained  across  the  upper  ipart  of  .^he  r/oof,;.  griej^! 
house  or  vinei^y,  grapes  atongthe  ipiddle,ps^'t ;  Jmd  bqt  or  ppen.w^igi^em 
libng  the  lower  part.    Yours,  &c.  —  John  Howckiit    jFV^fKaf^^j^e. .  1^$2L, ,. 


TMBMUe  Bnd  Nursevif,—  TJiis  lopg,  estabiished  nu:fsei:vV  f  Mp^-ff^L^f 
period  ^nwtwed  ^mong  t^^^  &rstvx  fLoiKjon,  i^jijow  %|iy,,teMjaif-, 
id  qS,    0«r.r«pdpr?  vilj,pi??ejrve,i9  our, Ql?ituffry  th^  ^%M0M^- 


oaef 
pose 


2fQ  M^f^^tPi^n  iiiir^es, 

proprietor  I*  a»d  If  r»  fTho&vioii'fl  spn  and  successor^  bdng  id  a  ^ery  bied 
state  of  health,  we  believe  he  intends  shortly  to  retire  from  business^  W0 
h$ve.  before  directed  attention  to  the  fine  old  specimens  of  interesting  trees 
md  sbarubs  contained  in  this  garden,  and  we  have  lately  applied  to  Mr» 
Thomson  for  a  list  of  their  names  and  dimensions,  which  we-snbjiyin.  'V^e 
htve  dciie  this,  because  we  were  anxious  to  record  them  in  our  pages ;  lest, 
in  ca«e  of  the  nursery  not  being  disposed  of  as  such,  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  shoukl.be  let  for  building,  &c.,  and  the  stock  sold,  and  dispersed 
thnough^ut  the:  country  i' — 

iliio^no/iaceae*  Magndlta  Thomsoniana ;  height,  16  ft. ;  and  circumference, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  28  ft.  —  M.  glauca ;  height,  18  ft. ;  and  cir- 
cumference, at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  30  ft,  —  M.  gla{ica  semper- 
virens ;  height,  17  ft. ;  and  cu"cumference,  at  the  tip  of  the  branches,  27  ft.  — 
M.  acuminata;  height,  26  ft^;  givth,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  1ft.  11  in.  — 
M.  tripetala ;  height,  20  ft. ;  girth,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  1  ft.  4  in.  — >  M. 
conspicua ;  height,  9  ft.  — ^  M.  auiiculata ;  height,  1 2  it. 

Itaurince,  JiSaurus  S&ssafras ;  height,  21  ft. ;  girth,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
8ft.7in.;  at  6ft.,  2ft.  2in. 

Temsttlmiktex*  Thea  viridis ;  height,  7  ft. ;  circumference,  at  the  &i^ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  20  ft. 

VomdcecB,    Pfrus  spect&bilis ;  height,  22  ft. 

Iuegummbs6e,  Sopkora  jap6nica ;  height,  35  ft. ;  girth,  at  1  ft»  from  the 
ground,  5ft.  7  in. ;  at  8ft.,  3 ft.  1 1.  in.;  at  16  ft.,  3  ft. —  Gymnocladus 
canadensis ;  height,  31  ft. ;  girth,  at  1  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  3ft.;  at  6  ft., 
2  ft.  3 J  in. ;  at  12  ft.,  2  ft.  2  in.  —  Gledltschia  hdrrida ;  height,  38  ft. ;  girth, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  5ft.;  at  10  ft.,  4  ft.  2  in.;  at  20  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.  ^^ 
Vira;ilia  liitea ;  height,  18  ft. ;  girth,  at  6 ft.  from  the  ground,  1  lin.        ' 

fi^ofessor  Rafinesque  has  well  remarked  (see  p.  246.  of  the  presidrit* 
KUmber)  that  the  virgflia  Of  America  is  botanically  distinct  ftom  tlve 
virgilias  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hot)e. 

CupiiUfercB,     Leucombe's  oak  (Quiercus  LeucombeajiaJ ;  height,  451fti^' 
^th,  at  Sft.  tttm  the  ground,  5ft.  6 in.;  at  10 ft.,  4ft.  Sin.;  at' 29 ft.',' 
8ft.  3in.  '  '" 

Willow-leaved  Oak  (Q.  Phellos ?) ;  height,  34  ft.;  girth,  at  1  ft.ftbm'<hd 
ground,  4 ft.  2  m. ;  at  8  ft",  3 ft.  6  in. ;  at  ITft.,  2  ft.  6  in. 

Cork-tree  Oak  (Q.  5uber) ;  height,  28  ft. ;  girth,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
4ft.  4in.;  at  6ft.,  3ft.  11  in.;  at  12ft.,  Sft.  ' 

Piirple-leaved  Beech  (i^gus  sylvdtica  2.  teo-ri^bens) ;  height,  35  ft.  j 
girth;  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  6  ft.;  at  10  ft.,  5  ft.  10  in. ;  the  ^ircumferwrt*? 
at  the  ektremity  of  the  branches  is'135ft.— -CdrylusCbliima;  hfeightj;  15»ft:' 

ytatdnecB.  Liquiddmlbar  styraclflua;  height,  27  ft.;  girth;  at  Ift.  from  th<6f* 
grbund,  2 ft.  8 in. ;  at  6 ft.,  2 ft.  5 in. ;  at  12ft.,  1  ft.  7^ in. '  "       '  * 

LiqiiidSmbar  imberbe;  height,  15  ft.  6  in. ;  girth,  "fet  5'ft.'from  tlre'groittwi," 
Iff.  8  in.  .....    .,,   ,  'H<- 

J^ppocastanecB,    -^scultts  discolor ;  height,  20  ft*  '  • 

'TWehinfh^cecB.  ^ifawfw*  glariduldsa ;  height,  36  ft, ;  j^h^  at  1  fti  fhw»^ 
thegrouhd,  5^ft.  7fn.'i  at  eft.,  4ft.2iri.;  at  12ft.,4ft.   '    '       •  '    'J'"'  i^' 

^ricets.  Scariet  Arbdtus  (i4^rbutns  CTriedo  2^.  riibra)  5  h«igbt^«i4^ft.^ 
circumference,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  45  ft. 

LordnthetB  ?  AHicuba  japdnica ;  height,  8  ft. ;  circumference,  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  27  ft. 

VidnetB,  Dahoon  holly  (i^lex  Va^^on) ;  height^  20  ft.  ^circumference,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  38  ft.  —  Smooth-leaved  holly  (Plex  Aqui- 
fdlium  ^&t.  probably)  ;'0n«  tree  is  45  ft.>  in  bircumferenee  at  the  extrenctfty 
of  the  branch^,  and  fonns  from  the  ground  a  beautiful  pyvamidal  >ti!e^ 
27 ft.  in -hteight.  •'  •.'*-:.•  1,.,,,.  ,t  .  f 

"J5^()Hi^ee;    (MalpiHiyHhgwfd\iit;heif^U  85ft.;girtih»«t'lf4MiirOf»tiM 
gi^tKi^«rft.''yOim!^  a^SltB.,dftr'7inv)^t  l#ft«,4ft.2iibi     ,    .   .   1.     ^ 


Praoindal  Nurseries  and  HorfictUktral  Societies.      2Sl 

Cdr^hrcB.  Phms  Cembra  \  height,  14  ft.  —  Hemlock  spruce  fir  (^^Mes 
canadensis),  14  fl.  high. 

We  hare  recommended  Mr.  Thomson  to  offer  all  the  above  trees,  and 
a  number  of  others  of  the  same  sort,  but  of  less  size,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  The  soil  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery  is  particularly  favourable  for 
the  removal  of  trees  of  a  large  size ;  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  have  now  an  opportunity  of  placing  on  their  lawns  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest,  such  as  they  may  probably  never  have  again.  We 
hope,  both  for  Mr.  Thomson's  sake  and  theirs,  that  they  will  not  let  it  be 
lost.  —  Cond. 


Art.  V,    Provincial  Nurseries* 

HoLTON  Kursery^  near  Halesworih,  Suffolk,  ^—  This  pretty  little  nurs^^ 
so  well  situated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  is  just 
reviving,  and  rising  into  notice,  and,  for  a  country  nursery,  is  likely  to  be 
not  a  little  worthy  of  patronage.  We  say  this  in  confidence  of  the  pecuniary 
spiritedness  and  the  industry  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  joined  to  the  same 
"qualities  in  the  other ;  who,  moreover,  possesses  high  professional  abAity* 
Messrs.  Rednall  and  Bircham  are  now  the  ecjual  partners  in  this  nursenr, 
which,  till  lately,  under  other  hands,  exhibited  but  an  irregular, .  ill- 
managed,  and  imperfect  croppage  of  principally  forest  trees.  Much  of  the 
ground  has  been  recently  cleared  and  trenched,,  and  laid  out.  anew.  Heat^i 
mould  is  very  conveniently  attainable  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  Ame- 
rican shrubs  and  plants  are  greatly  in  request  thereabouts,  it  is  the  in-, 
tention  of  the  proprietors  to  cultivate  these  rather  extensively :  they  find 
them  grow  freely  and  finely  with  them.  Fruit  tree  culture  will  be 
here  a  prominent  object  of  attention ;  Mr.  Bircham,  we  know,  ha3  had 
the  first  of  experience  in  this  department,  and  is  no  stranger  to  any  of 
the  best  varieties  |  and  we  have,  m  consequence,  no .  doubt  that  he  wiU 
render .  the  Holton  Nursery  famous  for  the  supplying  of  these,  whiqh  will 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  that  corner  of  the  country.  Standard  roses 
are  also  to  be  objects  of  great  attention.  A  choice  assortment  of 
georginas  is  already  in  cultivation  there,  and  the  blaze  of  blossom  last 
autumn  was  most  supeib:  these  were  inspected  by  those  profound  judges 
of  georgina  excellence,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Buchanan,  and  Rivers,  who 
uoanknously  declared  the  blooming  of  them  excelled  any  they,  in  their 
extensive  circuit  of  inspection,  had  elsewhere  witnessed }  except  only,  the 
fa]r4ais«d  collection  ot  Mr.  Widnall  of  Gbrantchester,  near  Cambridge. 
The  new  borders  at  Holton  Nursery  are  now  ready  for  as  many  of  the 
choice-  aindtthe  newer  oniamental  herbaceous  plants. as  the  proprietors 
can  procure.  This  attention  to  flowers,  on  their  part,  has  alreadjr  excuted 
the  admiration  and  proportionate  patronage  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbpujr- 
hoiod)  aocprapanied  also  by  an  encouraging  degree  of  that  of  the  gentleman 
and  noblemen  residing  in  the  vicinity*  The  skill,  emulation,  and  industry. 
of  M^ssrfi^  B^^nall  apd  Bircliam  must  insure  success. — /.  JP« 

t 

.     ,  Art.  VI.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Trs  season  for  exhibitionB  of  show  flowers  is  scarcely  yet  arrived  ,*  but 
we  are  glad  to  find  from  the  papers  seat  to  us,  containing  lis^s  of  prizes  to 
be  contended  for  at  the  exhibitions  for  1832,  rules  for  new  societies,  &c.y 
tbaio  o«r  ]^ovincul  horticuUural  and  botanioal  friends  are  preparing,  vigvr- 
ousl/for  the  ensuing  caoipaigm    England,  Scotk«d»  and  •  JveUod  .seem 


S5d  Ixinion  HorHctdtiiral  &>ciety  and  Qdrden. 

Entering  warmly  into  this  amicable  rivalshi[) ;  aiid  we  have  no  doubt  of 
their  united  efforts  producing  the  most  beneficial  effects.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  find  the  number  of  cottagers*  prizes  increasing.  -—  J,  W.  L.for 
Cond. 

England  and  Wales. 

Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Feb,  3.  Mr,  Moderill, 
gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant,  received  a  prize  for  the 
best  exotic  plant  in  flower.  Camellia  japonica  Chdndlert.  A  fine  double 
white  camellia  was  exhibited  gratuitously  by  the  same  gardener ;  as  was 
Kich4rdia  sethi6pica,  by  Mr.  William  Laing,  from  the  garden  of  N.  Grace, 
Esq. ;  and  a  dish  of  uncommonly  large  Ribston  pippins,  by  Mr.  Robert  Tel- 
ford, gardener  to  George  Hartley,  Esq.,  Middleton  Lodge,  Yorkshire. 

The  Glamorgan  and  Mqnmoutii  Horticultural  Society  voted  the  silver 
medal,  sent  down  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  to  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
gardener  to  John  Moggridge,  Esq.,  at  Gabalva. 

Scotland. 

Cttledoman  Horticultural  Society,  —  March  I,  Medals  were  adjudged, fqr 
the  best  new  hardy  plants  in  flower,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener 
to  David  Falconar,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie,  for  Gal&nthus  plicatus,  Daphne 
Daupbinti,  and  two  A^arcissi,  A^ja^r  pumUus  and  A'^jar  nanus ;  and  for  the 
best  six  hyacinths,  of  diti^ent  colours  or  varieties  (Howard,  Nimrod, 
Pourpre  Supreme,  Hercules, Vainqueur,  and  Canning),  cultivated  in  hypnum 
mo6s,  without  earth,  to  Dr.  Adolphus  Ross,  Abercromby  Place^ 

The  Society  has  die  merit  of  bringing  into  notice  this  method  of  flower^ 
hig  hyacinths  in  hypnum  moss ;  which  is  remarkable  for  its  elegapce  and 
c^nliness,  and  for  producing  stronger  flowers  than  are  obtained  by  u^ing 
the  common  water  glasses.  Three  new  camellias  (^nemon^fl^a  ilba^ 
Gray's  Inducible,  and  Camellia  Rawest)  were  sent  from  the  conservatory 
of  IVofessor  Dunbar,  at  Rose  Park.  A  splendid  and  lofty  pyramidal  Cape 
beath,  ^rica  lummoides,  sent  by  Mr.  M'Nabfrom  the  Royal  botanic  i^iardit^. 
Two  very  large  plants  of  Azalea  /edi£^lia,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  w^ite 
blossoms,  from  the  garden  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Neill,  at  CanoupviUs^ 
G^nlst^  caaariensis,  /^ris  susi^a,  and  early  Van  Thol  tulips  (  TuHpa.  suar 
veo^ens);  froim  the  earden  of  Colonel  Wauchope,  at  .Edmonstone.  Bletic 
SWlkervilliis?,  sent  ttom  the  Society's  experimental  garden  by. Mr.  Barpf^pt, 
A  side-table  exihibited  specimens  of  the  Bassano  and  Neis^oUltan  turn^ 
footed  baet ;  «nd  also  red  and  white  kobl-rabi;  all  of  which  were  the  pro<p 
duce  of  the  Society's  garden.  The  Society's  silver  .medal  was  yot^d^^p 
Wx,  John  W^ie,  gardener  >to  J.  A.  Wardrop,  Esq*,  of  Dalmamockj  for 
his  Irell  oMiducted  experiments  on  the  subject  of  employing  the  fru^t  of 
i^strigaliasbse'ticiis,  or  Portuguese  vetch,  as  a  subsliiitute  for,CQil^e.  Th^ 
tetrcigalus  ^Mis  stated  to  be  neariy  on  a  par  with  succory  root,  but  requi^r^d 
ati'iukiiti^n  of  genuine  coSketxj  give  it-  tke  requisite  aroma*  {J^diaburgk 
ytd$0rtk€i*i  March  3.) 

Ireland. 

Belfast  HorticuHural  Society.  '• — Jan,  By  the  Annual  R-eport,  this  So^ty 
appeals  to  be  in  a  rery  flounshing  state ;  and  praise  was  ()artici:darly  b©» 
stowed  on  John  Montgomery,  Esq.,  for  his  auriculas,  and  for  having  raised 
the  fitst  Irish  seedling  georgina. 


.  1 
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J«N.  ^17.  t8d£.  ^--ReaA  A  Jiote.  on  ike  Canoon  ]^W  -Muscat  graj^e ;  by 
J.  Lindley,  Esq.  P.R.S.  &c.  The  meteorological  journal  kept  in  the 
Society's  Garden. 
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Bxh^ed*  Charlswarth  Tokay  grapes,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck  of  Black- 
heath.  Seven  sorts  of  sipples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  and  wood  and 
leaves  of  the  Flat  peach  of  China,  from  the  same.  Specimens  of  the  Swedish 
turnips,  from  Mr.  G.  Milk. 

Ahoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  So<^tv,  Twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  two  sorts  of 
Pears.  Flowers  of  Chimon&nthus  iragrans,  and  the  C.  fragrans  var.  grandi- 
florus,  iSh^um  undulktum. 

Feb.  7.  —  Read,  On  the  sowing  of  the  Shirag  tobacco ;  by  Dr.  Riach, 
medical  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company :  commu- 
nicated by  Sir  Henry  Willock. 

Distributed.     Cuttings  of  the  Elton  and  Choisey  cherries. 

Exhibited,  Six  sorts  of  Camellia,  and  Cypripedium  venustum,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall.  Enki&nthus  quinquefldrus  and  reticul^- 
tus,  from  Wm.  Wells,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Pears,  unnamed,  from  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.  P.  These  proved  to  be  a  sort  called  the  Russeting  in  (he 
London  market.  Seedling  Camellia,  raised  between  Middlemist's  and  the 
double-striped  ;  and  an  Knville  and  a  green  pine-apple,  grown  without  fire 
heat ;  from  Mr.  Fielder,  gardener  to  Wm.  Lkiwood,  Esq.  These  two  pines 
were  excellent  specimens  of  winter-grown  fruit;  the  Enville  weighed 
2h  lbs.,  and  was  well-flavoured ;  the  Queen  weighed  something  less  than 
2  lbs.,  but  was  rather  acid.  Two  sorts  of  Apple,  unnamed,  and  seedling 
Apples  from  the  Knobby  russet,  from  Wm.  Nicol,  Esq.  Lenon  pippins^ 
from  Mr.  Hooker,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  Astrapee^a  WallichM,  from  ISifes. 
Marryatt.     Camellias^  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq* 

AUoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Somety,  Flowers.  Chimoci4nthus  fragrans^ 
6fay*s  invincible  Camellia  (or  punctata  of  Bot.  Reg,),  i^^um  unduktum. 
—  Fruit.  Pears :  Easter  Beurre,  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Epiae  d'Hiver* 

F^b,  21.  —  Read.  A  description  of  various  modes  of  heating  by  steam 
for  horticultural  purposes ;  by  Mr.  Henry  Stothert  of  Bath. 

Distributed,  Cuttings  of  the  Washington,  and  Reine  Claude  violetio 
phims,  and  of  Knight's  early  black  cherry :  these  three  artiolea  were  li*om 
the  Society's  Garden.  .      .    .  , 

Exhibited,  A  tree-pruner,  from  Robert  Francis,  Esq.,  Ivy  House,  Can- 
terbury. Redding's  camellia  (a  new  seedling),  Newtown  pippins^  StreUtaui 
reginse  and  ovata,  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  jSlaxifraga  ligularisy  Daphne 
h/brida,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt  of  Wimbledon.  Can»ellitf  jap6i»c«  Vaniesw^ 
and  Vandesii  superba,  from  the,  Comte  de  Vandes.  Camellias,  froai 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons.  Gray's  Invincible  camellia,  and  Allnutt'« 
seedling  camellia,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  Specimens  of  netting^  ^asees 
for  preserving  fruit  while  growing,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Griffinhoofe: 

A&o,fT*&mthe  Garden^ the  Society,  Flowers.  Gray's  InvinciUe cameK- 
iia  (C.  putictata,  Bot,  Reg,),  Red,  Blush,  and  White  paeony*^wered  carf 
me)lias,  i?heum  undulatum.  -^  Fruit.  Easter  Beurr^  and  Ne  plus  Mieuris 
pearft.  Golden  Harvey,  Hunt's  William  Shakspeare,  and  Hunt's  Di|ke  of 
Gloucester  apples,  from  T.  Hunt,  Esq*  Poire  d'une  livre  (the  Catillac)^ 
Poire  Leon  Leclerc,  Pomme  de  fouillet,  Pomme  de  Rangd,r  fr6m  M.Xiie!pn 
Leclerc. 

Mafck  6&  -*  Rfi0d,  A  paper  onr  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  iot  g^r^en 
purposes  ^. by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  on©  of  the  under  gardeners  in  the  Society's 

OardeOh    »■....  '-     v^  .    '   '*a  '^ 

Distributed,     Grafts  of  the  following  pears,  from  T.  A  Knight,  JEsq.,; 

Monarch,  Belmont,  Downton,  Rouse  Leuch,  Wormsley  (irange,'M6ccas'; 

also  cuttings  of  his  sweet  red  currant. 
Exhibited,    Josephine  pears,  from  John  George  Fuller,  Esq,  F.H.S.   A 

sprig  of  coffee  with  fruit,  ground  coffee,  roasted  eoffe&  raweo^ee,  ^nd  fruit 

of  allspice,  from  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  gardener  at  Coorabe  Abbey,  near  Coventry. 

14  serrfcs '^r  Apples  ^m  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker^  F.H.JS*    Plovers  of  £|1|^- 

*  ■ 

•I  '    «  »         •  I 
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Co^oent  Garden  Market. 


Ifttec&ndida,  from  Mr.  J.  Youug,  F.H.8.    Kewlown  Pippins/ from  James 
Webstfar.  Esq.  F.H;S. 

Akoyfrmn  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Floweps,  Ech^vertfl  gibbiflora.  — 
Fruit.  Winter  Bon  Chretien  pear,  Kaster  Bergamot  pear,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin apple,  from  Mrs.  Marryat-^^Tobacco,  a  large-leaved  yar»  of  Virginian. 


Art.  VIII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbages,  p«r  do«eo : 

White 

Red 

Planta,  or  Coleworts 

Sftvoya 
Brusteu  anouts,  per  |  cieve 
Crerman  GTeei|«,  or  Kale, 

per  dozen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green  »     «        - 

•   Purple  •  '  • 

Peas,  forced,  per  pottle  . 
Kidneybeaas,    forced,    per 
hundred 

Tubers  and  Boots, 

r per  ton 
Potatoes      .      4percwt 
C  per  bush. 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jeruaslem   Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  Whit«,  per  bunch 
Cam^  per  bunch : 

Old       .  ... 

Horn  °    .  .       • 

Parsneps,  per  dozen 
Red  Bee^  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzon^a,  per  bundle    . 
Salsify,  per  bunch       -    - 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes : 

J  per  dozen  hands  (24 
to  30  each) 
per  punnet 

J%e  Spinach  Tribe. 

SP»"'«^*»|pSrhS^sieveI 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

3%tf  \Dnion  Tribe. 

Onions,  Old,  per  bushel  . 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Citoules),  p.  bunc; 

lie^s,  per  dozen  bunches 

Garfic,  per  pound       -    . 

Shalkns,  per  pound    .    - 

Asparaginous  Plants, 

Aspavagoi 

Micnning 

SmaU      V       m,-     "    * 
Seakale,  per  punnet 
Cardoons,  per  bunch  {^  . 
Lattnoe,  per  score : 

Cps  - 

Cabbage 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  15) 


is^'per  hundred: 


From 
£  s.  d. 

To 

£  s.  d. 

0    1 
0    8 
0    S 
0    0 
0    I 

0 
0 
6 
9 
6 

0    13 
0  10    0 
0    3    6 
0    16 
0    2    0 

0    0 

6 

0    0    9 

0    9 
0    1 
0    1 

0 
0 
6 

0    3    6 
0    16 
0    2    0 

0    5 

0 

0   7    0 

0    3 

0 

0    4    0 

e  5 

0    2 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 

0 
3 
3 
9 
6 

2  10    0 
0    2    6 
0    16 
0    2    0 
0    19 

0    1 
0    0 

0 
S 

0    13 
0    0    3 

0   0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    £ 

4 

6 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0    0    6 
0    0    8 
0    16 
0    16 
0    I    6 
0    16 
0    16 
0   3    0 

0    16 
0   0  10 

012    6 
0    13 

0  s 

0    1 
0    1 

0 
3 
6 

0    3    6 
0    2    0 
0    2    0 

Q    4 
0    3 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

6 
0 
3 
0 
0 
8 

0    5    0 
0    5    0 
0    0    4 
0    16 
0    0    8 
0    1    0> 

0  10 
0    4 
0    S 
0    1 
0    4 

0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

0  12    0 
0    6    0 
0    3    0 
0    3    0 
0    6    0 

0    1 
0    0 
0    4 
0    0 

3 
6 
0 
6 

0    2    0 
0    0    9 
0    4    6 
0    16 

Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 
bunches    .       .       •    > 

Fa  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     - 
Tarragon,per  dozen  bunches 

Dried         -         .         . 

Forced       .  -       - 

Chervil,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  :|  < 

Dried 

Forced       -  -       . 

Marjoram,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Savory,  per  doz.  bunches  ' 
Basil,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches        ... 
Tansy,   dried,    per    dozen 

bunches  .       .     • 

Stalks  and  Fruits/or  Tarts, 
Fielding,  ^e. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  forced,  per 
bundle  .         •    . 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fud. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    . 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessertj  per  bushel : 

Nonpareils 

Reinette  grise 
Amies,  Baking,  per  bushel 

1<  rench 

Court-pendu 
Fears,  Dessert,  per  dos^  : 

Beurre  rancee 

Nouveau  Use  d'Hiver  . 

Bon  Chretien 
Almonds,  per  peck. 
Cranberries,  per  gallon   . 
Straw)>errie8  (forced),  per  oz. 
Walnuts,  per  bushel. 
Chestnuts,French,  per  peck . 
Grapes,  per  pound : 

Hot>nouse 

Spanish        ... 

Black  Portugal       .     . 
Cucumbers,  frame,  p.  brace 

n»n»o«      fP®'  dozen     - 
Oranges      \^^  hundred 

per  dozen 
per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds         .     . 
Nuts,  per  peck ; 
Spanish  -       « 

Barcelona 
Messina  • 

Brazil,  per  bushel   - 


Lemons 


From 
£  s.  d, 

0    0    2 

0    0 

6 

0    1 

6 

oooooo 
owceoop 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 
0    0 

0 
0 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 

0 

0   0 

0 

0    1 

3 

0    1 
0    0 

6 
0 

0    0 
0    0 

0 
0 

2  10 
1    0 
0  15 
0    6 
0  12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0   0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    4 
0    3 
0    3 
0  16 
0   6 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1  15 
0    1 
0   2 
0.  8 
0    0 
0    3 
0   0 
0   6 
0-3 

Q 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 
9 
0 
0 

0    6 
0    6 
0    2 
0  14 

0 
0 
6 
0 

T« 
£  fid. 

0    0    3 

0    00 


0    2    6 


0    3 
0    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

4 
0 


3    0 

0  4 

1  0 
0  8 
0  14 


0 
0 
0 
0    0 
0  12 


} 


U 
0 
0 
0 
0 


S  0 


0  16 

0  8    0 

0  10 

0  10 

0  16 

0  0    0 

0  2    6 

0  10 


0^9 


0    0  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  18  0 
0  is  0 
0  6 
6 


2  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  16i  0 
Q  3  0 
0  18 
Q.  2 
0  14 
0    0 


0    0  0 

0    0  0 

0    5  0 

0  16  0 


>  O^sfffoo^ioNt.  o*^  Having  been  favoured  ^  by  open  moderate  weath^ 
throughout  the  winter  months,  our  supplies  at  market  have  been  very 
regular,  and  the  prices  consequently  moderate.  From  the  present  state  of 
th^  soil,  wliich  has  been  kept  cold  by  the  general  absence  of  soltfr  heaty  Ae 
spring  may  be  expected  to  be  late ;  and  as  the  winter  supplies  of  vsj^Mables 
have  been  regularly  consumed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  thejinees  for  the 
ensuing  month- will  be  higher;  and  that  the  forced  v^etables  will  be 
more  in  demand,  such  as  asparagus^  sea>kale,  nudUbea,  rhubarb,  &c.  &c. 
Cabbages  of  excellent  quality  have  been  elready  Ibmished  in  good  supply, 
and  at  a  moderate  price ;  broccoli  of  the  finreariy  white  variety  has  been 
abundant,  and  as  the  whole  crop  remaoM  Brti^jured  by  frost,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected in  still  further  quantity,  wlbfcl^  with  the  purple  and  brimstone 
Varieties,  so  extensively  cultivatecly  wfll  make  up  for  the  late  coming  in  of 
the  general  crpp  of  spring  vefefaMes.  Onions  still  support  a  uniform  pricey 
contrary  to  a  general  Hnpression  that  they  are  dearer  in  frosty  weather. 
Turnips  still  continac  t9  be  excellent  in  quality^  owing  to  their  not  having 
run  off  so  readily  f&  tops,  which  have  not  been  so  abundant  as  usual,  and 
have  been  di^K^ied  of  freely,  and  to  advantage.  Oiir  supply  of  foreign 
fruit  has  been  very  limited,  and  at  rather  high  prices,  as  may  be  observed 
on  referffnj^  to  the  list.  Apples,  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  are  extremely 
scarce^  a  few  bushels  only  from  time  to  time  coming  to  hand  ;  as  the  growers 
can  realise  more  for  them  in  the  country,  the  prices  here  being  much  re- 
dstted  by  the  importation  of  foreign  fruit. 

Our  stock  of  winter  pears  is  very  small ;  indeed,  we  arfe,  in  the  market, 
altogether  wanting  a  supply  of  the  better  varieties.  As  yet  the  culture  of 
die  new  French  sorts  nas  not  become  general,  nor  do  the  growers  feel 
justified  in  holding  them  over,  in  the  fear  of  a  supply  from  abroad.  Po^ 
toes  are  extremely  abundant  and  cheap ;  a  supply  could  be  obtained  equal 
to  any  demand,-  did  the  prices  aflbrd  remuneration  to  the  growers  and 
shippers ;  but  the  expenses  of  freight,  &c.,  from  the  distant  counties,  and 
from  Scotland,  from  which  we  now  obtain  the  most  extensive  supplies,  is 
IK)  h^b  as  almost  to  insure  a  total  loss  of  price  to  the  cultivator.  — >  G,C, 
Mdrch  20.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

V  X)i£D,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1831,  Johann  Martin  Fleischmanriy  chief  su- 
'  perantendent  of,  vineyards,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  writers  of  Saxony.  He 
^as  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  fifty-seven  of  which  he  had  passed 
m  official  servicer  lie  was  born  in  1747,  at  Schwarza  in  the  Grafschaflof 
Stollberg-Werningerode,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  devoted 
.  hu&self  to  gardenmg,  and  received  instructions  in  that  art  from  Pntmann, 
eoofrt-gard^er  at  Meiningen.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Vrermany,  and  in  177^  was  appointed  court-gardener  of  what  is  called;  the 
Japanese  garden  at  Dresden.  The  extensive  information  respecting  t^e 
cultivation  of  the  vine  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  traveiis»  e6peiciaTly4n 
the  districts  of  the  Rhine,  induced  the  Electoral  Prince,  in  1793,  to  appoint 
him  superintendent  of  vineyards.  In  1799  he  founded  the  Meissiea  Society 
for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine.  His  writings  are  chiefly  «n  botany^  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  growing  of  wood,  aiid  the  rearing  of  the  $ilk- 
worm.  That  insect,  he  conceived,  might  be  iMituralised  in  Saxony.  He 
also  published  several  treatises  on  the  mulberry  tree ;  and,  conjointly  with 
Nicolai  and  Riem,  translated  the  celebrated  work  of  Count  Landriani  On 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  accompanied  by  notes.  (From  a  Qertiian 
Paper,)  ' 


856  Obituary^ 

Died,  at  MBe  End  Nurseryy  oa  the  5th  of  January  last,  Mr.  ArcMbqld 
Thomson^  aged  79  years. 

This  emineiit  nurseryman,  who  was  related  to  the  celebrated  poet  of  the 
game  surname,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  horticultural  education  under 
his  father,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinbuiigh ;  and  afterwards,  in  Englaml,  im-* 
proved  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  appointed  botanic  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  at  Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedfordshire.  In  this,  at  that  time,  first- 
rate  situation,  his  abilities  as  a  practical  botanist,  and  his  conduct  as  a  man, 
not  only  gained  for  him  the  approbation  and  patronage  of  his  noble  master, 
who  was  a  distinguished  lover  of  plants,  but  also  the  fiiendship  of  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Dermer,  seedsmen  m  Fenchurch  8treet,  and  nurserymen  at 
Mile  End,  near  London,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  superintend  the  latter 
department  of  their  business ;  and  was  admitted  a  partner  in  that  respect- 
able firm  upwards  of  50  years  ago. 

The  Mile  End  Nursery  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  about  London; 
and  it  was  much  extended  and  improved  by  Mr.  Thomson.  The  collection 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  was  unrivallecf;  and  very  many  of  our  finest 
American  and  other  exotics  were  introduced  through,  and  their  cultivation 
determined  in,  that  nursery.  Mr.  Thomson  was  excessively  fond  of  fine 
i^>ecimens  of  his  various  stock ;  and,  no  doubt,  had  much  personal  gratifi- 
cation in  their  preservation :  but  he  lived  to  see  that,  though  this  was  a  road 
to  fames  ^^  led  not  to  the  reward  it  merited.  Many  of  these  specimens  are 
now  on  sale,  in  the  possession  of  his  son  and  successor,  and  are  well  wortt^ 
the  attention  of  collectors  who  are  forming  arboretums  or  public  gardens. 
Magndlia  Thomsontana,  amongst  other  estimable  plants,  is  commemo^ 
rative  of  Mr.  Thomson's  skill  and  assiduity;  and  his  modes  of  practice  in 
the  propagation  and  nursery  culture  of  plants  will  ever  remain,  as  they 
have  long  been,  the  guide  of  his  numerous  pupils  and  brethren  in  the  pro- 
fession, by  whom  he  was  always  highly  respected.  — «7.  M, 

Died,  at  Woodhall  in  Lanarkshire,  the  seat  of  W.  F.  Campbell  of  Shaw- 
field,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  January,  Mr,  Walter  Henderson,  aged  73, 
He  had  filled  the  situation  of  gardener  at  Woodhall  for  47  years,  justly 
esteemed  as  a  first-rate  practical  and  scientific  horticulturist,  and  com- 
bining with  strict  integrity  of  character  an  amiability  of  manners  whicKi 
endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance ;  while  his 
unostentatious  kindness,  and  facility  in  communicating  professional  inform- 
ation, will  be  long  remembered  with  gratitude,  not  only  by  a  numerous  list 
of  gardeners  educated  under  him,  but  by  many  in  the  profession  who  were 
within  reach  of  benefiting  by  his  friendly  instructions  and  advice.  — S,  M,  G. 

Died,  January  25.,  deeply  lamented  by  his  family  aiid  a  num«x)us  circle 
of  friends,  Mr,  James  CoivtU,  nurseryman  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in 
his  55th  year. 

Died,  in  London,  February  4.,  the  Comtesse  des  Vandes,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  a  patroness  of  practical  botany,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous 
plants  which  have  been  figured,  in  the  botanical  periodicals,  fi*om  her 
well-known  botanic  garden  at  Bayswater.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
collection  is  to  be  sold;  as  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  count  would  .have 
retained  it,  or  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  to  keep  it  up  aa  a 
subscription  botanic  garden. 


•  • 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I.     General  Results  of  a   Gardening  Tour^  during  July\ 
Augmt^  and  pari  ^  September,  in  the   Year  ISSl fjrom  Dim' 
Jries,  by  Kirkcudbrtght,  Ayr,  and  Greenock,  to  Paisley.     "By  the 
Conductor. 

{Continued from  p.  134^) 

« 

In  our  last  fragment,  we  o£Pered  a  few  remarks  on  fences  in 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  our  present  article  was 
intended  to  be  devoted  to  plantations  i  but,  as  there  is  now, 
bap^ly,  a  great  spirit  in  the  country  for  the  improvement  of 
cottages,  we  shall  give  that  subject  the  preference.  The' 
depreissed  state  of  the  a^icultural  population  in  England,  the 
consequent  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  in  some  places,  and  the 
outrage:^  of  incendiaries  in  others,  have  forced  the  attention  of 
the  landed  proprietors  to  the  means  of  ameliorating^,  or  at 
least ^qiueting  for  a  time,  their  territorial  population;  and,  in 
consequence,  we  have  heard,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  of  cot- 
tages being  repaired,  and  land  allotted  to  cottagers  at  mode- 
rate rents,  throughout  most  of  the  English  counties.  Within 
the  last  six  months  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  cholera  has 
caused  increased  attention  to  be  given  to  the  subject  of  com- 
fortable cottages  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  that  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  generally ;  cleanliness,  warmth,  proper 
ventilation,  and  wholesome  food  being  found  the  best  prevent- 
ives of  that  disease. 

The  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  especially  those 
on  the  country  residences  of  landed  proprietors,  and  in  the 
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manufacturing  villages  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  have  been  cer- 
tainly somewhat  improved  since  the  last  time  we  passed  leisurely 
throagh  that  country,  in  1805 ;  but  they  are  still  lamentably 
deficient  in  several  important  particulars.  The  causes  of, 
these  deficiencies  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  landlords,  who 
generally  build  the  cottages ;  but  principally  to  the  habits  of 
the  occupiers.  For,  on  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  social  improvement,  it  will  be  found  that  the  state  and 
condition  of  every  class  of  men  depend  chiefly  upon  them- 
selves. If  the  working  classes,  as  a  body,  determined  on 
bettering  their  condition,  maturely  considered  the  means  of 
doing  so,  and  united  in  setting  about  carrying  these  means 
into  eifect,  most  assuredly  they  would  attain  their  end.  At 
the  same  time,  something  is  to  be  expected  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  wealthy ;  more  especially  from  the  employers  of 
gardeners,  bailiffs,  and  other  resident  servants  in  country 
seats ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  enlightened  and  liberal  pro- 
prietors, and  their  agents,  that  we  now  address  ourselves. 

The  cottages  in  the  west  of  Scotland  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  — 

1.  Those  built  by  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  or  other 
workmen,  for  their  own  occupation,  on  feued  land ;  that  is, 
land  held  on  very  long  or  perpetual  leases,  at  a  rent  of, 
generally,  from  10/.  to  15/.  an  acre. 

2.  Cottages  built  by  proprietors,  for  their  servants,  as  gar- 
deners, bailifis,  gamekeepers,  &c. ;  for  their  mechanics,  as' 
carpenters,  i^miths,  &c. ;  and  for  their  field  labourers,  &c. 

3-  Cottages  built  by  farmers  for  their  yearly  servants. 

We  shall  notice  what  we  consider  to  be  the  faults  and  de- 
ficiencies of  each  of  these  classes  in  succession ;  and  conclude 
by  hinting  at  an  unpardonable  defect  in  the  whole  of  them. 

1.  Feuari  Cottages,  — The  chief  objections  which  we  have 
to  these  are  the  two  following :  — first,  the  forming  of  sleeping- 
rooms  in  the  roof,  and  making  them  so  small,  and  with  such 
diminutive  windows,  that  they  never  can  be  well  ventilated ; 
and,  secondly,  the  not  raising  of  the  ground  floors  1  ft.  or  2  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  suiface.  The  importance 
of  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air  to  health,  and  of  dryness  to 
warmth,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  the  dwellers  in  cottages 
generally;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  so  many  of  these 
buildings  with  small  window-'frames  fixed  in  the  wall,  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  opening  them  for  ventilation.  A  low  damp 
floor  is  doubly  injurious,  by  the  evaporation  of  its  moisture 
carrying  off  heat,  and  by  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  diminishing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  every  mouthful 
of  air  inhaled  by  the  lungs.     The  windows  should  always  be 
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made  large,  and  their  sash-frames  contrived  to  open,  either 
by  having  hinges,  or  by  being  suspended  and  balanced  by 
weights.  The  floors  should  not  only  be  raised,  but  on  all 
moist  soils  the  material  used  in  raising  them  should  be  loose 
stones,  rendered  level  at  top  by  smaller  stones  and  gravel, 
and  finished  either  by  pavement,  or  a  composition  of  lime, 
smithy  ashes,  and  clean  sharp  sand.  Where  fuel  is  very 
scarce  and  dear,  flues  might  be  formed  in  these  floors,  and 
these  might  be  heated  occasionally  in  winter  by  fires  of  brush- 
wood. The  feued  cottages  in  the  village  of  Catrine,  in  Ayr- 
shire, are  exceptions  to  most  others  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  in  dryness,  light,  ventilation,  and,  in 
short,  m  all  other  respects. 

The  radical  cure  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  scien- 
tific education  of  the  rising  generation  at  the  parochial  schools. 
Once  render  men  fully  aware  how  essential  pure  air  is  to  the 
human  frame,  and  how  much  dryness  contributes  to  warmth, 
and  they  will  take  care  not  voluntarily  to  live  in  dwellings 
deficient  in  these  important  particulars.  In  the  mean  time, 
something  may  be  done  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the  read- 
ing part  of  the  adults,  by  cheap  tracts,  and  by  essays  on  the 
subject  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

2.  Cottages  built  by  handed  Proprietors  for  their  Servants. — 
The  principal  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  this  class  of 
dweUings  is,  that  the  taste  which  they  affect  to  display  is  too 
oflen  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  utility  and  convenience ; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  utility  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  permanent  beauty. 

The  beauty  of  which  cottages  are  susceptible  is  of  three 
kinds;  and  must  result  either  from  their  actual  fitness  for 
being  human  dwellings,  from  their  being  outwardly  expressive 
of  that  fitness,  or  from  their  style  of  architecture.  The  first 
of  these  beauties  is  technically  called  the  expression  of  design, 
or  fitness ;  the  second,  the  expression  of  purpose ;  and  the  last, 
the  expression  of  style.  Every  cottage  whatever  ought  to 
display  the  two  former  qualities ;  and  what  are  called  orna- 
mental cottages,  or  such  as  gentlemen  who  possess  parks  or 
pleasure-grounds  generally  erect  in  them  as  entrance  lodges, 
or  as  dwellings  for  their  servants,  ought  to  display  the  latter. 
Gothic  cottages  belong  to  the  ornamental  class ;  but  if  they 
are  examined  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  fitness,  or  of 
expression  of  purpose,  they  will  commonly  be  found  wanting. 
For  example,  their  windows  are  low,  and  do  not  reach  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms,  which  must  always  render  the  venti- 
lation of  the  apartments  imperfect.  Their  window  frames  are 
£lled  in  with  lattice-work ;  and  these  frames  shutting  against 
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muUions,  or  broad  upright  and  cross  divisions  of  the  window, 
must  impede  the  entrance  of  light.  Gothic  windows  are  also, 
as  they  are  generally  constructed  in  cottages,  less  air-tight, 
and  the  mode  of  giving  air  by  them  is  much  lesis  convenient, 
than  that  by  the  common  suspended  and  balanced  sash  win- 
dows. The  reason  of  these  sins  against  fitness,  in  cottages 
pretending  to  the  beauty  of  architectural  style,  may  be  thus 
^ven:  —  The  ffeneral  character  of  a  cottage,  as  distinguished 
irom  that  of  dwellings  of  a  higher  class,  is  considered  by 
architects  to  consist  in  low  walls,  and,  of  course,  low  ceil- 
ings ;  small  windows,  broad  rather  than  high ;  and  conspi- 
cuous roofs,  generally  with  windows  in  their  sides.  We 
admit,  that,  taking  cottages  as  they  are  usually  constructed, 
these  features  may  be  said  to  constitute  their  character ;  and 
jhence  they  would  be  employed  by  a  painter,  or  poet,  or  a 
descriptive  writer,  who  wished  to  portray  a  cottage  of  the 
present  day. 

Thus,  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  and  homeliness  of  dress 
and  manner  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto  characterised  the 
British  labourer,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  British  gen- 
tleman. A  romantic  writer  would,  therefore,  make  use  of 
these  characteristics;  and  a  poet  or  a  sentimentalist  would 
probably  regret  their  disappearance,  and  the  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  dress  and  manners  between  the  labourer  and  the 
gentleman.  The  fault  of  the  architect  is,  that  he  has  too 
closely  followed  the  painter  and  the  man  of  literature ;  fbrget«- 
ting  that  his  art,  being  founded  upon  and  guided  by  utility, 
ought  to  embrace  all  improvements,  not  only  in  architecture, 
but  in  the  uses  of  buildings,  as  they  are  brought  into  notice. 
The  fault  of  the  landlord  is,  that  he  has  thought  of  little  ex- 
cept the  outside  show  of  his  cottages ;  but  it  is  surely  as  much 
his  interest  to  encourage  whatever  will  raise  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  people  who  live  on  his  land,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  architect  to  consider,  not  what  a  cottage  has  hitherto 
been,  but  what  it  is  capable  of  being  made.  Putting  a  servant 
into  a  handsome  Gothic  cottage  is  like  putting  him  into  a 
handsome  suit  of  livery :  but  there  is,  unfortunately  for  the 
servant,  this  difference,  that  the  faults  of  the  dwelling,  if  it 
does  not  fit,  cannot  be  so  readily  perceived  as  those  of  the 
coat;  and  nobody  may  know,  but  the  occupant  and  his  family, 
how  little  comfort  sometimes  exists  under  a  gay  exterior. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  seen  so  many  ornamental  cottages 
and  lodges  on  gentlemen's  estates,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  small,  damp,  and  badly  contrived  within,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  them  as  much  badges  of  slavery 
as  a  suit  of  livery.   Let  us  hope  that  another  generation  will 
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effectually  simplify  and  improve  the  former,   and  entirely 
abolish  the  latter. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Gothic  buildings  of  every  description,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace ;  arising  from  the  associations  of  reverence,  antiquity, 
and  chivalry,  which  are  connected  with  them.  Maturely 
considered,  however,  we  cannot  help  sometimes  doubting 
whether  the  existing  prejudice  in  favour  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture does  not  reflect  more  discredit  than  honour  on  human 
nature;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  prejudice  unworthy  of  an  age  of 
rapid  improvement  like  the  present.  We  freely  acknowledge 
that  we  do  not  expect  many  converts  to  our  views  in  this 
respect;  because  simplicity  is  one  of  the  last  refinements,  not 
only  in  tlie  progress  of  the  arts,  but  in  the  progress  of  opinion^ 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  this  principle  is  undeniable,  we  have, 
little  doubt  but  that  much  of  what  is  now  considered  beaut}', 
both  in  art  and  in  literature,  will  by  the  next  generation  be 
neglected,  and,  as  the  French  characteristically  express  it, 
*^  reduit  au  m^rite  historique." 

However,  as  a  superabundance  of  wei^lth  must  find  meani^ 
of  displaying  itself,  let  there  be  Gothic  or  other  fanciful  cot-^ 
tages  and  lodges ;  but  let  not  fancy  be  exercised  on  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
Let  architects  and  their  employers  begin  by  such  dimensions 
and  arrangements  as  will  insure  commodipusness,  and  every 
requisite  convenience ;  let  there  be  lofty  ceilings  for  a  large; 
volume  of  air ;  large  windows  for  abundance  of  light,  and  for 
ample  ventilation ;  a  raised  floor,  and  thick  walls,  to  insure 
dryness  and  warmth ;  and  fireplaces,  flues  and  chimneys  al- 
ways placed  in  the  interior  walls,  and  never  in  the  outside 
ones.*  Having  fixed  these  poi^ts,  superadding  sound  found- 
ations, materials,  and  workmanship,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  exercise  of  such  taste,  or  no  taste,  as  the  parties  may 
po;ssess.  A  little  of  the  absurd,  indeed,  sometimes  does  more 
for  general  improvement  than  the  good,  because  it  calls  forth 
criticism. 

.  S.  Farm-Servant^  Cottages,  —  The  cottages  erected  by  (arm- 
ors for  their  yearly  servants  cannot  be  expected  to  be  either 
commodious  or  substantial ;  because  in  Scotland  they  are  built 
with  a  view  to  the  duration  of  a  nineteen  or  twenty*one  years' 
lease,  by  a  party  who  never  can  have  much  capital  to  spare 
for  such  a  purposes.  It  is  true,  the  landlord  generally  makes 
9  certain  allowance  for  the  erection  of  such  cottages ;  but,  not- 

'.  *  Further  remarka  on  this  subject  wUl  be  found  in  our  Enci/clop<edia  of 
Cottage,  Farm,  and  VtUa  Architecture^  Part  I.  p.  8. 
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withstanding  this,  we  believe  they  will  invariably  be  found 
the  worst  description  of  dwellings  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  it 
will  hardly  be  credited  in  a  future  age,  that  while  Scotch 
farmers,  confessedly  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists  in  the 
world,  are  not  intrusted  with  tne  erection  of  stables  and 
buildings  for  IcKlging  cattle,  and  for  the  other  purposes  of  the 
farm-yard,  they  are  yet  permitted  to  erect  dwellings  for 
human  beings.  The  farm-yard  is  usually  built  from  the  plan, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  the  landlord,  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  architect  and  factor ;  but  a  sum  is  generally  allowed  to 
the  farmer,  for  the  erection  of  such  cottages  as  he  may  require 
for  the  lodging  of  his  yearly  servants ;  and  these  cottages  he 
plans  and  executes,  uncontrolled  by  any  other  powers  or  prin- 
ciples than  those  suggested  by  his  own  feelings  of  propriety 
and  justice.  That  these  are  often  low  in  the  moral  scale, 
there  are  but  too  many  examples  to  prove.  It  is  a  well 
"known  fact,  that  no  Scotch  manufacturer  ever  ventures  to 
erect  such  cottages  for  his  workmen  as  a  farmer  does  for  his 
labourers.  If  he  did,  he  would  only  have  the  very  lowest 
description  of  Irish  to  live  in  them,  as  is  the  case  with  certain 
cottages  along  the  west  coast ;  for  example,  at  Stanraer  and 
Girvan.  With  the  progress  of  things,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  practice  will  be  done  away  with ;  and  that  the  farmer's 
yearly  servants  will,  at  least,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  his  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  now  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
to  lodge  his  servants  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  to  get  as  high  a  rent  for  his  land  as  he  can, 
with  the  least  outlay  of  capital  for  repairs  and  new  erections: 
but  men's  views  of  interest  change ;  and,  with  a  superior  de- 
gree of  human  cultivation  among  all  classes,  a  more  refined 
description  of  self-interest  will  require  to  be  gratified.  To 
some  landlords,  to  see  and  to  know  that  all  who  live  on  their 
estates,  and  especially  the  poorest  class,  who,  isolated  and 
ignorant  as  they  now  are,  cannot  help  themselves,  are  com- 
fortable, and  possessed  of  the  means  of  happiness,  is  a  neces* 
sary  of  life.  As  society  advances,  this  class  of  landlords  will 
become  more  numerous,  and  this  is  one  source  from  which 
we  look  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lowest  description  of 
human  habitations  in  Scotland. 

Another  source,  however,  and  the  one  on  which  we  chiefly 
depend,  is  thegrowing  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  cottagers 
themselves.  The  agricultural  population  of  no  part  of  Britain 
is  yet  sufiiciently  enlightened  to  act  by  cooperation;  but, 
widi  a  proper  system  of  national  education,  and  the  fi'ee  cir- 
culation of  political  and  moral  knowledge,  both  of  which  we 
hope  soon  to  see  established,  the  operative  agriculturists, 
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like  the  operative  manufacturers,  will  be  enabled  to  command 
such  dwellings,  and  other  means  of  subsistence,  as  their  supe- 
rior condition  will  require.  At  present,  what  are  called  the 
lowest  class  in  Scotland,  and  especially  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, consider  themselves  as  living  by  the  sufierance  of 
those  who  are  above  them ;  and  nothing  but  knowledge  can 
eradicate  this  degrading  idea,  and  relieve  them  from  the 
numerous  privations  which  they  undergo  in  consequence. 

We  are  persuaded  that  many  absentee  landlords  are  igno- 
rant of  the  sort  of  cottages  which  already  exist,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  erected,  on  their  estates.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  wives,  who  are  perhaps  mothers, 
of  these  men  of  wealth,  are  aware  of  the  large  families  that 
are  born  and  live  together  in  one  square  room,  open  to  the 
roof,  with  no  division  but  that  formed  by  wooden  bedsteads, 
and  with  no  floor  but  the  earth.  We  cannot  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  whom  we  know  to  be 
highly  cultivated,  and  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  kind- 
hearted  and  charitable,  ever  entered  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
cottages  lately  erected  on  one  of  her  husband's  estates,  not 
far  from  his  magnificent  palace  of  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfries- 
shire. On  crossing  the  country  from  Jardine  Hall  to  Close- 
burn,  Aug.  9.  1831,  we  passed  the  farm  of  Cumroo.  The 
farm-house  and  farmery  are  ample  and  most  substantial-look- 
ing buildings.  The  dwelling-house  is  more  than  usually 
large,  with  two  rooms  in  its  width ;  a  part  of  its  exterior  wall 
is  covered  with  large  well-trained  fruit  trees ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked,  and  apparently  in 
good  order,  in  which  a  professed  gardener  (judging  from  his 
blue  apron)  was  at  work ;  so  that  the  whole,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  farm-yard  behind,  might  very  easily  have  been  taken 
for  a  mansion  residence.  Passing  this  house,  and  advancing 
about  a  furlong,  we  came  to  a  row  of  fourteen  cottages  occu- 
pied by  yearly  servants  of  the  farmer  and  occupant  of  the 
large  house,  who,  we  were  told,  came  from  the  best  cultivated 
district  in  Scotland,  East  Lothian.  Observing  that  to  every 
door  in  the  row  of  cottages  there  was  but  one  window,  we 
entered  one  of  them,  and  found  a  woman  sitting  at  a  table, 
writing  a  letter  (which  seemed  in  a  very  good  hand  for  a 
.person  in  her  rank  of  life),  while  she  rocked  the  cradle  with 
her  foot.  The  room,  which  comprised  the  whole  cottage,  was 
about  14?  ft.  square,  without  a  ceiling,  and  open  to  the  roof;  the 
floor  was  of  earth,  and  the  walls  were  left  rough,  just  as  the 
stones  were  put  together  in  building,  but  whitewashed :  there 
was  a  fireplace,  but  only  one  fixed  window  of  four  small 

panes.     In  this  room  there  were  two  box  beds,  placed  end  to 
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endy  and  behind  them  a  space  of  aboat  2  ft.  in  width  for  fuel 
and  lumber.  The  furniture  and  utensils,  though  scanty,  were 
clean  and  neat;  more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
floor,  which,  underneath  the  beds,  was  of  earth,  quite  loose ; 
though,  near  the  fire,  were  laid  some  flat  stones,  which  the 
woman  said  her  husband  had  picked  up  and  put  down  him- 
self. The  cottage  window,  as  already  observed,  was  fixed, 
and  incapable  oi  opening  to  give  air.  There  was  no  back 
door,  and  no  opening  either  in  the  roof  or  walls  for  ventila- 
tion, except  the  entrance  door  and  the  chimney.  There 
was  no  appendage,  or  garden  ground  of  any  sort,  behind  these 
cottages ;  but,  across  the  road,  in  front  of  them  was  a  narrow 
jstrip  of  ground,  divided  so  as  to  allow  one  fall  (36  yds.  square) 
to  each  cottage.  In  these  gardens  there  was  no  structure  of 
any  kind. 

We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh  is  aware  that  there  are  such  cottages  on  her  hus- 
band's Scotch  estates :  probably  even  the  duke  may  be 
equally  ignorant ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  blame  must  be  con- 
sidered as  attaching  to  his  managers;  and  these,  again,  may 
yery  probably  excuse  themselves  (for  there  are  always  plenty 
of  excuses  for  every  thing),  on  the  ground  of  not  feeling  jus- 
tified in  depaiting  from  what  is  deemed  customary  in  like 
cases.  This  confirms  what  we  have  always  stated ;  viz.,  that 
the  reform  and  amelioration  of  any  class  of  society,  to  be  ef- 
fectual and  permanent,  must  proceed  from  that  class  itself. 
When  the  labouring  classes  have  a  decided  taste  for  an  im- 
proved description  of  cottages,  and  for  larger  gardens,  they 
will,  as  we  have  said  before,  never  rest  satisfied  till  they  have 
procured  them. 

But,  though  we  maintain  this  doctrine,  we  hold  also  that 
something  is  to  be  expected,  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
from  the  generous  feelings  of  the  enlightened  and  wealSiy ;  and 
therefore  we  consider  it  to  be  the  duty,  as  we  are  certain  it 
would  contribute  to  the  happiness,  of  all  proprietors  who  can 
afford  it,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  character  of  the  human 
beings  on  their  estates,  by  improving  their  dwellings.  No 
man  can  compel  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  to  issue  an  order 
that  no  cottages  shall  be  built  on  his  estates  with  less  than 
three  rooms,  and  other  conveniences,  and  a  garden  of  at 
least  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  unalienably  attached ;  but  all 
who  are  aware  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  duke'a  posses- 
sions expect  more  from  him  than  they  do  from  less  wealthy 
proprietors. 

Having  described  the  sort  of  cottages  erected  for  &rm« 
Ifibourers  in  Dumfiriesshire,  we  shaU  now  notice  those  erected 
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for  the  same  class  in  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway,  on  thcr  estate  of 
Mr*  Macdouall  of  Logan.  These  erections,  for  which  the 
name  of  hut  or  hovel  would  be  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
cottage,  are  built  of  turf,  or  mud,  or  stones,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  all  these.  They  are  commonly  covered  with  straw,  though 
sometimes  with  slates.  The  interior  of  each  contains  but  one 
apartment,  open  to  the  raflers  (which,  as  may  be  expected, 
are  blackened  by  smoke),  and  having  no  floor  but  the  earth. 
The  fire  is  made  on  the  ground,  at  one  end  of  the  room  ;  and, 
by  way  of  chimney,  a  quadrilateral  structure  of  straw  rope, 
warped  around  a  frame  of  wood,  is  projected  from  the  wall 
over  the  fire,  and  continued  upwards  through  the  roof,  ter- 
minating about  1  ft.  above  it.  The  windows  are  very  small, 
and  fixed.  Mr.  Macdouall  receives  sixpence  a  week  for  cot- 
tages of  this  kind,  from  labourers  to  whom  he  pays  tenpence 
a  day,  the  common  wages  of  the  district.  A  gentleman  re- 
sident in  that  part  of  the  country  told  us  that  he  knew  one  of 
Mr.  Macdouall's  labourers,  who,  in  one  of  these  cottages,  and 
on  the  above  wages,  from  which  all  broken  time  is  deducted, 
has  to  support  a  wife  and  six  children.  Rags,  filth,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  sometimes  atrophy,  in  the  children;  emaciation, 
debility,  and  premature  old  age,  in  the  adults,  are  the  inevi- 
table effects  of  this  state  of  existence.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  add  that  Mr.  Macdouall  grants,  by  way  of  indulgence  to 
his  labourers,  land  on  which  they  may  grow  their  potatoes, 
provided  they  manure  and  clean  it. 

Having  pointed  out  the  separate  faults  of  these  three  classes 
of  cottages,  we  shall  now  state  what  appears  to  be  their  greatest 
defect,  and  which  is  common  to  them  all. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  any  time  in  England  is  aware  that 
the  humblest  cottage  in  that  country  has  an  appendage  to  it, 
essential  not  only  to  cleanliness,  but  even  to  decency.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  these  append- 
ages are  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  west  of 
Scotland.  There  are  even  new  and  substantial  farm-houses, 
and  first-rate  gardetiers'  and  bailiffs'  houses,  without  them. 
Some  gentlemen  who  have  built  themselves  handsome  man- 
sions, and  erected  elegant  lodges  at  their  entrance  gates,  have 
altogether  neglected  to  add  this  necessary  convenience  to  those 
lodges.  Not  far  from  Ayr,  we  found  a  new  village,  consist- 
ing of  about  a  hundred  houses,  all  feued;  and  we  ascertained 
firom  one  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  were  only  three  of 
the  houses  to  which  this  appendage  was  attached.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  outskirts  of  all  the  vil- 
Wes  and  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhoods 
ofall  the  cottages,  in  the  west  of  Scotland  are  most  offensivdiy 
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disfigured.  That  the  general  absence  of  the  conveniences 
alluded  to,  in  this  district,  is  clearly  owing  to  the  general  want 
of  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  decency  (in  the  particular  alluded 
to)  among  the  inhabitants,  and  not  from  want  of  means  to 
procure  them,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  every 
house  in  the  above  village  is  the  property  of  its  occupant, 
who  might  have  built  upon  his  ground  whatever  he  chose.  It 
appears,  also,  that  this  want  of  cleanliness  and  decency  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  in  other  parti- 
culars; for,  the  same  village  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
parish  school,  the  inhabitants  have  joined  together,  built  a 
school-house,  and  hired  a  teacher,  to  procure  for  their  children 
the  benefits  of  education.  This  neglect  of  minor  comforts, 
and  attention  to  important  advantages,  is  characteristic  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  points  of  view,  highly 
honourable  to  them  ;  but,  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  their 
southern  neighbours,  in  point  of  domestic  comfort  and  refine- 
ment, the  improvement  which  we  hinted  at  is  essentially 
necessary.  Proprietors  who  have  lived  in  England  ought  to 
set  the  example  in  all  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  which 
they  build  on  their  estates ;  and,  when  they  arrange  with  their 
farmers  to  build  dwellings  for  their  yearly  servants,  it  ought  to 
be  a  condition  that  this  appendage  should  not  be  wanting. 

Though  we  were  aware  of  the  state  the  country  was  in,  in 
this  respect,  twenty-six  years  ago,  we  did  expect  to  find  it 
somewhat  improved  at  the  present  day.  We  hardly  think, 
however,  that  any  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
proprietors,  and  to  their  factors,  architects,  gardeners  and 

bailifis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.     Horticultural  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
March  1—6.  1832.    By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

Having  employed  a  rainy  morning  or  two  in  writing  out, 
and  occasionally  expanding,  a  few  pencil  notes  relating  to 
horticulture,  made  during  our  late  journey  from  Rome  to 
this  place,  I  send  them  for  your  Magazine ;  in  the  hope  that, 
though  necessarily  slight  and  superficial,  they  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  not  had  themselves  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  by  the  same  road ;  and  who  will,  perhaps, 
excuse  their  assuming  here  and  there  an  agricultural  com- 
plexion. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Naples,  March  10.  1832.  W.  Spence. 
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Market-Gardens.  —  These  are  not  numerous  without  the 
gate  of  Rome  leading  to  Naples ;  indeed,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  market  gardens  of  Rome  are  within  the  walls, 
which  are  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  without  having 
more  than  one  third  of  the  enclosed  space  covered  with 
houses.  On  the  Naples  road,  as  within  the  gates,  they  pre- 
sent the  same  general  features :  industrious  though  not  very 
neat  cultivation,  and  the  soil  kept  constantly  cropped  under 
sreat  breadths  of  lettuces,  endive,  leeks,  broccoli,  superb  cau- 
liflowers ;  and  especially  two  articles  which  occupy  more  space 
than  all  the  rest,  viz.,  gobbo  and  fennel.  Gobbo  (hunchback) 
is  the  appellation  which  the  Italians,  in  their  well-known  love 
of  nicknames,  have  given  to  the  gibbous  footstalks  of  the  first 
set  of  leaves,  just  as  they  branch  from  the  ground,  of  a 
variety  of  artichoke ;  which  are  blanched  by  hoeing  up  the 
earth  against  them,  and  of  which  a  far  larger  quantity  is 
consumed  than  of  the  heads  of  the  plants.  Fennel  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent  for  precisely  the  same  part  of  the 
plant,  namely,  the  blanched  footstalks  (and  roots)  of  the  first 
set  of  leaves ;  and  both  it  and  gobbo,  when  stewed  in  the 
Italian  method,  form,  excellent  dishes.  These  fennel  roots 
and  footstalks  are  eaten  also  raw,,  as  a  salad,  with  oil  and 
vinegar.  What  most  distinguish  Roman  (and,  indeed,  Ita- 
lian) gardens  from  those  of  Northern  Europe  are  the  shed, 
and  wheel  which  it  covers,  for  drawing  up  water,  by  means  of 
an  ass  or  ox,  from  the  adjoining  well,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation ;  and  the  clump  of  fine  reeds  (^rundo  /)6nax),  each 
15fl.  or  20  fl.  high,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  as  strong  as  a 
bamboo  of  similar  thickness  (which  they  resemble),  which 
are  employed  as  props  and  trellises  for  vines,  and  for  fences, 
garden-sticks,  and  various  other  uses. 

jilbano.  —  Viewed  the  lake  here,  and  that  of  Nemi  near 
Gensano,  which  occupy  the  craters  of  two  extinct  volcanoes : 
pretty,  but  too  exactly  circular  to  be  very  picturesque ;  and 
the  want  of  bays  and  indentations  of  margin  not  compensated 
(at  least,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  at  this  season)  by  any 
striking  masses  of  large  trees ;  the  wood  which  clothes  the 
surrounding  hills  seeming  chiefly  coppice.  Indeed,  the  ab- 
sence of  fine  full-grown  trees  is  the  great  defect  of  landscape 
scenes  in  Italy,  where  you  sometimes  travel  a  hundred  miles 
(as  in  Lombardy)  without  setting  eyes  on  a  tree  that  has  not 
been  pollarded  or  lopped;  and  though,  on  the  hills,  the 
chestnut  is  allowed  to  expand  at  will,  it  seldom  attains  there 
that  luxuriance  of  growth  which  adorns  the  natives  of  the 
moister  mountains  of  Switzerland.  -  Great  part  of  the  apples 
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and  other  fruit  consumed  at  Rome  are  brought  from  Albano, 
Velletri,  &c. 

Pontine  Marshes.  — The  desolate  aspect  attributed  to  these 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  road  to  Naples  is  one  of  the  many 
exaggerations  which  prevail  with  regard  to  Italy.  The  view 
is  bounded  to  the  left,  at  a  short  distance,  by  the  Apennines  ; 
and  to  the  right,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  by  a  line  of 
extensive  woods ;  the  intermediate  space  being  partly  under 
cultivation  (but  chiefly  in  grass),  with  vast  herds  of  horses 
and  bufialoes  feeding :  and  though  the  dead-flat  surface,  and 
the  occasional  (but  not  very  frequent)  occurrence  of  portions 
covered  with  reeds,  or  overflowed  with  water,  give  the  whole  a 
fenny  character,  yet,  as,  happily,  there  are  no  pollard  willows^ 
and  the  road  (a  great  rarity  in  Italy)  runs  the  whole  way 
between  two  rows  of  tall  elm  trees  (now  in  flower,  and  thus 
taking  at  a  distance  a  tinge  of  green,  as  if  breaking  into  leaf), 
the  general  efiPect  to  the  eye  is  not  at  all  ofiensive,  and  fac 
less  repulsive  than  some  parts  of  Holland  or  Lincolnshire. 

Terracina.  — The  change,  on  arriving  here,  is  like  enchant^ 
ment.  The  whole  way  from  Rome,  for  upwards  of  forty 
miles,  presents  few  Italian  features,  and,  least  of  all,  the 
Pontine  Marshes ;  immediately  on  leaving  which,  you  burst 
at  once  on  lofty  rocks,  close  to  the  Mediterranean,  clothed 
with  vines  and  fig  trees,  and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  superb 
cactuses  (Opiintia  vulgaris),  Exxphbxhia  dendroides  in  full 
flower,  and  palm  trees  ( Phoe'^nix  dactylifera)  20  ft.  to  SfO  ft. 
high ;  all  giving  quite  a  new  and  southern  aspect  to  the  scene* 
Struck  with  this  sudden  change,  some  travellers  have  said 
that  here  is  strictly  the  gate  of  Italy,  properly  so  called ;  and 
that  what  is  usually  understood  by  an  Italian  climate  and 
productions  must  be  confined  to  the  region  south  of  Terra- 
cina.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  originating  in  the  want  of 
more  comprehensive  observation ;  for  every  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions found  at  Terracina,  with  the  addition  of  aloes 
(Agave  americkna),  of  which  few  or  none  happen  to  grow 
there,  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as  Geneva  and  Nice ;  wnere 
palm  trees  are  cultivated,  to  sell  their  leaves  to  the  Romish 
churches  for  Palm  Sunday.  The  fact  is,  that  the  true  Italian 
climate  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  Italy,  namely,^ 
to  some  favoured  spots  on  the  western  coast;  and  that  along 
its  whole  extent,  whenever  the  approximation  of  the  Apen-: 
nines  to  the  sea,  at  once  keeping  off  the  north  and  east  winds^ 
and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  affords  the  temperature  which 
the  orange  and  lemon,  &c.,  require.  The  moment  you  recede 
from  the  coast,  especially  if  a  very  trifling  elevation  of  ground 
takes  place,  farewell  to  oranges  and  lemons,  at  least  in  any 
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perfection.  Even  at  Caserta,  the  King  of  Naples's  country- 
seat,  though  but  fifteen  miles  east  of  Naples,  and  not  above 
from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  higher,  the  oranges,  we  were  told,  are 
very  indifferent,  and  that  the  gi'eat  canal  in  the  garden  is 
frozen  over  every  winter,  and  the  cascades  converted  mto 
masses  of  ice;  and,  wherever  aloes  are  planted  at  Naples  in  open 
and  unsheltered  situations,  they  are  constantly  cut  and  stunted. 
Mola  de  Gaeta.  —  Between  Terracina  and  Mola,  numerous 
carob  or  locust-bean  trees  (Cerat6nia  5iliqua)  grow,  inter- 
mingled with  the  olives;  and  being  also  evergreen,  but  with 
leaves  of  a  lighter  green  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
common  acacia ;  and  the  hedges  being  mostly  composed  of 
laurustinus,  sweet  bay,  and  myrtle;  while  the  banks  were 
covered  with  EricA  arborea,  ^ph6delus  ramosus,  E'chium 
it&licum,  Zryc6psis  [N6nea]  bullkta,  &c.  &c. ;  all,  like  the 
laurustinus  and  sweet  bay,  in  full  flower;  it  needed  an  effort 
of  recollection  to  recall  to  mind  that  it  wa5  still  the  first  week 
of  March.  The  carob  trees,  however,  though  more  abundant 
here  than  we  had  before  observed  them,  are  also  cultivated  as 
far  north  as  Genoa;  where,  as  here,  their  long,  compressed, 
and  very  sweet  pods  are  both  eaten  by  the  common  people 
and  given  to  horses.  At  Mola,  our  inn,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  villa  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  was  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  and  commanded  the  finest 
views  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  (second  in  beauty  only  to  that  of 
Naples),  and  included  in  its  bounds  the  supposed  ruins  of  one 
of  Cicero's  villas  (his  Formianum),  close  to  the  water's  edge*. 
These  ruins  were  shown  to  us  by  the  gardener  who  rented  the 
garden  in  which  the  inn  stood ;  which  seemed  altogether  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  to  the  number  of  700,  now  laden  with  fruit.  For 
Uiis  garden,  he  told  us  (and  the  landlord  confirmed. his  state- 
ment), he  pays  600  scudi  or  crowns  (about  120/.)  a  year  rent ; 
a  sum  which  may  give  an  idea  of  the  high  value  of  these 
favoured  spots  of  land  suitable  to  the  orange  and  lemon. 
The  price  of  the  largest  oranges,  which  are  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, on  the  spot,  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  &c.,  is  S  paoli  (15^.)  a 
hundred ;  and  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  orange  trees,  of  mid- 
dle size,  which  had  this  year  borne  five  hundred.  He  gave  us 
some  sweet  lemons,  not  differing  in  appearance  from  common 
lemons,  except  that  they  were  extremely  more  rugged,  but 
with  juice  of  an  insipid  sweet  taste,  and  without  the  slightest 
acidity.* 

*  At  Naples  another  curious  variety  of  lemon  is.  exposed  in  the  streets 
for  salCj  haying  externally  the  exact  colour  and  shape  of  an  orange,  except 
that  at  the  stolk  end  is  a  depression,  and  oh  this  a  prominence,  as  ix^ 
the  lemon,  but  within  having  the  pale  pulp  of  the  lemon,  and  sweet  juice. 
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Capua.  —  Our  rooms  at  the  inn  at  Capua^  where  we  slept, 
opened  on  a  terraced  garden,  with  orange  trees,  vines  trained 
on  arched  trellises,  marble  fountains,  &c.,  which,  for  ten 
shillings'  expense,  might  have  been  made  very  gay  and  attrac- 
tive ;  but  all  was  forlornness  and  disorder,  the  beds  untrimmed, 
and  the  walks  littered  with  dirt.  Two  magnificent  plants  of 
Opiintia  vulgaris,  which  flanked  one  of  the  windows,  the  waiter 
said,  were  planted  there  "jo^r  pompa**  (for  pomp's  sake) ;  a 
motive,  unfortunately,  so  often  the  leading  one  in  Italy,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  humbler  ones  of  neatness  and  order. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  however,  we  espied,  on  the 
ramparts,  what  is  a  great  rarity  in  the  small  towns  of  Italy, 
a  public  garden ;  which,  though  dis^gured  by  a  profusion  of 
ugly  temples,  grottoes,  &c.,  was  of  tolerable  extent,  with 
handsome  parterres  of  flowers,  and  trees  of  sufiicient  growth 
to  give  shade;  the  whole  kept  very  neatly,  and  forming  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town. 

Caserta.  — The  gardens  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  country 
palace  of  the  King  of  Naples  are  not  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  old  style  of  gardening.  There  are  no  trees  of  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  those  which  adorn  the  Boboli  garden  at 
Florence,  or  that  of  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome ;  and  the 
row  of  evergreen  oaks  on  each  side  of  the  great  canal,  being 
kept  clipped  to  the  height  of  only  about  15  ft.,  have  a  very 
stunted  and  paltry  look.  On  the  whole,  this  is  among  the 
few  old  gardens  which  one  would  not  regret  to  see  converted 
into  a  jardin  Anglais  [English  garden],  as  far  as  practicable ; 
and,  perhapsj  all  the  old  gardens  would  be  much  improved, 
without  losing  their  distinctive  character,  by  one  simple  alter- 
ation, the  substitution  of  the  pruning-knife  for  the  shears; 
and,  while  the  vistas  and  alleys  were  preserved,  permitting  at 
least  their  upper  branches  to  assume  a  natural  mode  of 
growth.  Turf,  extremely  rough,  as  it  always  is  on  the  Con- 
tinent, yet  without  bare  patches ;  and  so  far  proving,  like  the 
scores  of  plots  of  grass  to  be  seen  in  Italy  (as  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  and  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
at  Rome,  &c.  &c.)9  with  as  short  and  fine  a  turf  of  white 
clover,  &c.,  as  most  village  greens  in  England,  that  the  notion 
of  the  heat  being  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  having  fine  grass 
in  the  south  of  Europe  is  erroneous ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  if  due  attention  were  given  to  having  a  proper  soil,  suf- 
ficiently retentive  of  moisture,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  grass 
plots  in  Itajy,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  to  rolling  and 
mowing,  very  little  inferior  to  what  are  seen  with  us.  Bundles 
of  green  lupine  plants  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  of  the 
roots  of  couch  grass  which  we  burn  but  which  the  Italians 
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more  wisely  give  as  a  saccharine  and  grateful  food  to  horses, 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  square  of  the  town  of  Caserta. 

Campagna  Felice  is  the  title  given  to  the  extensive  level 
tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east of  Caserta  and  Naples,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  so  much  the 
reverse  of  "  felice."  But  why  should  the  Neapolitan  plain, 
which  is  a  dead  level,  be  free  from  fever,  and  the  Roman 
Campagna,  which  has  a  much  more  undulated  surface,  and  is 
1 30  miles  farther  north,  be  the  prey  of  malaria  ?  This  is  a 
mystery  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has  been  offered ;  for 
the  supposed  noxious  influence  of  volcanic  substrata  exists 
here  in  as  great  a  degree  as  around  Rome.  The  whole  of  the 
Campagna  Felice  is  cultivated  like  a  garden,  precisely  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  it  resem- 
bles alike  in  fertility  and  insipid  sameness  to  the  traveller. 
Rows  of  lopped  elms  or  poplars  intersect  the  fields,  at  the 
distance  of  40  or  50  ft.  between  each  row,  to  which  vines  are 
trained :  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  luxuriant 
wheat,  in  some  fields  of  which,  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men  and  women  were  weeding;  lupines,  pulled  green  for 
fodder ;  garden  beans,  now  mostly  in  flower ;  or  ground  pre- 
pared for  ploughing  by  two  oxen,  without  a  driver,  for  Indian 
corn,  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Italy,  that,  while  in  northern  Europe  vast  tracts  of  land  are 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  growth  of  barley  for  beer,  the  Italians 
obtain  a  far  better  beverage  from  the  very  same  land  that 
supplies  their  bread  corn,  and  without  materially  interfering 
with  its  produce :  for  both  the  vines  and  the  trees  that  support 
them  are  planted  so  deep  as  to  consume  only  the  manure, 
which,  in  any  case,  would  be  washed  away ;  and  their  slight 
shade  is  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to  the  crops  below. 

Naples,  — Vegetables  in  the  markets  of  the  same  kinds  as  at 
Rome,  with  an  equal  abundance  of  gobbo  and  fennel  roots, 
and  green  peas  in  greater  plenty.  Grapes,  of  several  varie- 
ties, kept  through  the  winter,  not  much  shrivelled,  and  quite 
free  from  mouldiness.  Two  or  three  sorts  of  apples,  but  only 
one  of  winter  pears,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Rome ;  and  apparently  the  same  variety,  which  is  good,  but 
hardly  so  superexcellent  as  to  deserve  to  exclude  all  other 
kinds.  Oranges,  in  glorious  profusion  (chiefly  from  Sorrento, 
fifteen  miles  distant),  and  so  cheap  as  to  allow  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  to  enjoy  (what  Dr.  Johnson  complained  he  had 
never  had  of  peaches  but  once)  their  fill  of  them,  and  that 
daily.  The  middle-sized  ones  (which  are  the  best)  sell  at  four 
for  a  grano,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  a  penny  English ; 
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and  the  poor  get  twice  as  many  of  those  beginning  to  decay, 
A  brilliant  display  of  flowers  at  the  flower-stalls  in  me  Toledo, 
consisting  of  roses,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  carnations, 
stocks,  hyacinths,  asphodels,  &c.  &c«  Vegetation  not  farther 
advanced  than  we  left  it  at  Rome.  Horsechestnut  trees  in 
the  botanic  garden  with  leaves  one  third  expanded  (March  G.)^ 
and  on  the  same  day  a  few  buds  of  the  common  acacias  in 
the  Villa  Reale  unfolding. 


Art.  III.     Some  Account  of  the  Nursery  Gardens  and  the  State  o/* 
Horticulture  in  the  Ndgnbourhood  of  Philadelphia^  toith  Remarks 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Emigration  of  British  Gardeners  to  the 
United  States.     By  Mr.  William  Wynne,  Foreman  in  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia. 

Sir, 
According  to  my  promise  before  I  left  England,  I  proceed 
to  give  you  some  account  of  the  nurseries  and  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  after  having  seen  all  of  them 
worth  looking  at. 

.  I 'shall  begin  witli  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden;  the  prece- 
dence being  due  to  it,  both  for  antiquity  (it  having  been 
established  100  years),  and  from  its  containing  the  best  col- 
lection of  American  plants  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
above  2000  species  (natives)  contained  in  a  space  of  six  acres, 
not  including  the  fruit  nursery  and  vineyard,  which  comprise 
eight  acres.  The  handsomest  and  largest  tree  I  have  ever 
seen  is  here ;  it  is  a  Cupr^ssus  disticha  L,  [Schub^rtm  dis- 
ticha  of  Mirbely  Tax6dium  distichum  of  Richard^  and  is 
120  ft.  high  :  at  18  ft.  from  the  ground  it  is  more  than  28  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  it  averages  28  ft.:  it  is  91  years  old.* 
A  Gymn&cladus  canadensis,  or  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  is  here 
80  ft.  high;  an  ^c^cia  Jtdibrissin,  S5  ft.;  an  Andromeda 
arb6rea,  75  ft. ;  an  Aralia  spin6sa,  25  ft. ;  a  Gordonm  pub6s- 
Qens,  50  ft.,  this  tree  is  now  in  flower;  and  a  Diospyros 
virgini^na  is  80  ft.,  and  has  a  fine  crop  of  ripe  fruit  on  it, 
which  tastes  pretty  well.  The  Americans  distil  an  excellent 
brandy  from  this  fruit.  There  are  also  two  trees  of  Magnoh'a 
acuminata  80  ft.  high,  and  six  other  American  magnolias, 
from  40  to  60  ft.  in  height ;  with  species  of  Qudrcus  and 
Pin  us,  &c.  &c.,  in  great  variety.     Indeed,  the  most  remark- 

*  T  have  seen  an  oak  tree  in  Wynnstay  Park,  North  Wales,  that  had , 
a  thicker  trunk  than  the  deciduous  cypress  described  above,  but  was  much 
inferior  in  height  aiid  symmetry. 
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able  feature  in  this  nursery,  and  that  which  renders  it  su- 
perior to  most  of  its  class,  is  the  advantage  of  possessing  large 
specimens  of  all  ,the  rare  American  trees  and  shrubs ;  which 
are  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  likewise  very  valuabte, 
irom  the  great  quantities  of  seed  they  afibrd  for  exportation 
to  London,  Paris,  Petersburgh,  Calcutta,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amca.  This  garden  is  the  regular 
resort  of  the  learned  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia. 
A  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  closes  an  account 
of  this  nursery  as  follows: — "Mr.  Carr,  who  deserves  so 
much  credit  for  the  classification  of  his  nursery,  is  no  less 
entitled  to  praise  for  the  admirable  order  in  which  his  tool- 
house  is  kept ;  a  place  that,  in  most  gardens,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing regularity,  is  made  a  mere  lumber  room.  The  best 
order  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  seed  room,  in  putting  up 
our  native  seeds.  That  apartment,  moreover,  contains  a 
library  of  400  volumes,  in  which  are  all  the  late  works  on 
botany  and  horticulture." 

The  next  nursery,  in  extent  and  variety,  is  kept  by  Messrs. 
Landreth.  Here  are  a  good  stock  of  green-house  plants, 
orange  and  lemon  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  Champney's  rose.  A  good  deal  of  the  business  of  this 
nursery  consists  in  growing  vegetables  for  seed.  They  keep 
a  seed-store  in  the  city. 

A  Mr.  Hibbert  keeps  a  small  nursery,  in  which  he  grows 
roses  and  other  plants  in  pots,  which  he  sells  chiefly  in  the 
city  market.  I  understand  Mr.  Hibbert  has  taken  a  piece 
of  ground  formerly  occupied  as  a  nursery  by  Mr.  M'Mahon^ 
and  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Buist  *,  a  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  is  another  class  of  gardens,  very  distinct  from  any  I 
have  seen  before :  those  of  plant-growers,  who,  to  a  small  nur- 
sery, and  green  and  hot  houses,  add  the  appendage  of  a  tavern. 
The  two  principal  ones  of  this  description  are  kept  by  Mr. 
Arran  and  M.  d' Arras :  the  first  has  a  very  good  museum 
in  his  garden ;  and  the  latter  possesses  a  beautiful  collection  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  very  large,  but  trimmed  after  the 
French  fashion.  These  places  are  the  resort  of  many  of  the 
citizens ;  Philadelphia  having  no  parks,  or  national  gardens, 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 

There  are  many  small  places  in  the  environs  of  the  city 
hardly  worth  noticing  at  present. 

*  Mr.  Buist  has  recently  visited  England  and  Scotland,  for,  I  think  he 
said,  the  first  time  since  he  emigrated  from  Scotland,  14>  or  15^ears  ago. 
He  called  at  B^iyswater  in  June,  1831,  and  evinced  himself  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  and  professional  ability.  — «/.  D, 
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-  Peaches,  pears,  and  apples,  are  the  fruits  most  grown  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  states.  Apricots  and  nectarines 
do  not  succeed,  except  in  very  fine  seasons ;  the  fruit  being 
punctured  by  a  species  of  Curculio,  and  dropping  off  about  the 
time  of  stoning.  Gooseberries  do  not  succeed  except  in  some 
few  shady  places ;  currants  do  very  well.  What  surprised 
me  most  was  the  short  duration  of  the  peach  trees,  which 
seldom  bear  longer  than  from  three  to  five  years :  they  are 
attacked  by  woims  at  the  root,  and  die  soon  after*  The  best 
remedy  found  out  yet,  is  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  young  trees 
always  ready  to  plant  in  the  orchards,  when  the  others  die. 
The  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  short  life  of  these  trees  is 
in  great  measure  obviated  by  the  facility  with  which  a  nursery- 
man can  procure  a  young  stock.  There  is  now  in  this,  nursery 
above  2000  young  and  healthy  peach  trees,  which  will  bear 
fruit  next  year :  the  stones  were  sown  eighteen  months  ago ; 
they  were  budded  the  following  August,  and  are  now  from  6 
to  10  ft.  high,  and  are  well  branched  and  formed  for  standards. 
.  Before  I  left  London,  several  young  gardeners  begged  of 
me  to  let  them  know  what  encouragement  there  is  for  such 
persons  in  this  country.  I  know  there  are  very  erroneous 
opinions  entertained  by  many  regarding  the  subject  of  emigra-^ 
tion  to  America.  Some  come  here  (I  mean  gardeners)  with 
an  impression  that,  although  they  know  but  little,  they  can 
easily  impose  themselves  as  ^*  finished  hands  "  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  not  yet  reached  that  high  pitch  of  refinement 
which  the  British  have.  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  are  aware 
that  the  Americans  are  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  people;  and 
what  with  "  guessing,  calculating,  thinking,  and  reckoning," 
they  soon  find  out  the  pretender,  and  despise  him  accordingly. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  very  best  gardener  may  nnd 
some  little  difficulties  in  his  way  at  first,  from  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  which  every  thing  British  creates  among  the  vulgar 
here.  A  great  number  of  the  American  workmen's  anec- 
dotes are  directed  against  the  aristocratical  bearing  of  English- 
men; nothing  gives  greater  delight  to  the  rustics  than  to 
hear  of  the  Honourable  D.  S.  or  Lord  John  P.  having  been 
the  last  served,  or  badly  served,  at  an  inn,  for  being  surly  to 
the  waiters,  &c.  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  American 
workmen  can  drive  a  nail,  or  split  a  log,  or  row  a  boat,  or 
shoot  a  bird  with  a  rifle,  a  little  more  expertly  than  a  Euro- 
pean, they  think  they  are  superior  in  every  thing;  but  they 
are  much  mistaken.  They  are,  it  is  true,  very  active  at  de- 
sultory jobbing ;  but  for  constant  and  well-finished  work,  and 
gardening  work  too,  I  believe  an  American  is  as  much  in- 
ferior to  an  Englishman,  as  a  Choctaw  Indian  is  to  the  former. 
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Soihe  Englishmen,  \vho  might  be  denominated  good  gardeners, 
are  too  sanguine  of  making  a  rapid  fortune  in  America:  they, 
of  course,  are  disappointed.  There  are  numbers  who,  from 
an  aversion  to  study,  and  from  other  causes,  affect  to  despise 
all  "  book  learning"  (as  they  call  it),  who,  by  dint  of  plodding 
the  same  round  for  a  number  of  years,  manage  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  forcing,  nailing 
wall  trees,  cropping  ground,  &c.  &c. :  to  them  I  would  say, 
if  you  want  employment  as  a  gardener,  you  had  better  seek 
for  it  at  home,  at  least  not  here.  Peaches  are  as  cheap 
as  25  cents  [about  a  shilling]  per  bushel ;  pine-apples  from  the 
West  Indies  from  5  to  15  cents  [2d.  to  6d.]  each,  and  water 
tiielons  cheaper:  so  that  you  perceive  a  mere  forcing  gar- 
dener would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water;  the  climate  anti-« 
cipates  him  in  almost  all  the  art  he  knows.  A  man  who  can 
procure  a  good  ^situation  in  Britain,  if  he  is  fond  of  his  profes- 
sion, should  not  come  here ;  except  he  can  set  up  in  business 
for  himself,  where  he  can  find  a  ready  market  for  any  thing 
he  can  grow  ;  but  to  the  young  gardener,  who  has  studied  the 
principles  of  his  profession,  who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  and 
who  has  not  sufficient  interest  with  the  principal  nurserymen 
to  procure  a  situation  worth  his  acceptance  at  home,  to  him 
I  say,  this  is  the  country  in  which  you  can  have  plenty  of 
employment,  at  wages  on  which  you  can  live  wielL 

Colonel  Carr  told  me  (with  regret)  that  most  of  the  Eu* 
ropean  gardeners  turned  farmers  soon  after  they  came  here* 
This  speaks  volumes.  There  are  no  American  gardeners 
except  amateurs. 

I  have  not  seen  any  princely  palaces,  and  nearly  as  few 
wretched  cottages.  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  one  of  the  latter ; 
but,  being  very  free  from  prejudice,  I  will  not,  like  Mr.  How- 
den  (Vol.  VI.  p.  657.),  magnify  it  into  thousands,  neither  will 
I  insult  its  unfortunate  inmates.  By  the  by,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  (with  all  its  mon? 
strosities)  the  best  friend  of  gardening.  No  such  law  exists 
in  this  country  (the  laws  being  here  [as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
finally  will  be,  every  where]  all  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number) ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  feels  the  loss  of 
this  so  much  as  horticulture.  There  is  more  than  one  instance^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  of  fine  houses  and  gardens  going 
to  wreck,  from  the  individual  of  the  family  to  whom  they  were 
left  not  being  able  to  support  the  expense. 

You  have  expressed  a  determination,  in  one  of  your  last 
Numbers,  to  visit  this  land  of  freedom  and  plenty :  I  can  assure 
you,  that  your  readers  here  are  highly  delighted  with  the 
Lope  of  seeing  you.  *  •  •  • 
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Should  you  deem  the  foregoing  remarks  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  much  respected  Magazine,  you  would  oblige  me  by 
inserting  them ;  and  I  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  you 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bartram  Gardens^  Nov.  1831.  William  Wynne. 


Of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden  on  the  Schuylkill,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  ha?e  previously  (Vol.  VII.  p.  GGd.'^  pre^nted  some  interest- 
ing historical  particulars.  The  above  mention  ot  the  prodigious  magnitude 
which  the  deciduous  cypress  attains  in  America,  will  render  interesting 
some  particulars  to  which  we  have  access,  on  the  characteristics  of  this 
majestic  tree  in  its  native  forests ;  they  are  these :  —  "  The  cypress  (Cu* 
pressus  disticha  L^  Schubert/a  disticha  Mirbel,  Taxodium  dfstichum 
Richard)  is  an  important  tree.  It  b^ns  to  be  seen  on  the  wet  lands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  is,  with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most  com- 
mon tree  in  the  deep  swamps  from  that  point  to  the  uulf  of  Mexico.  It 
is  a  tree  of  a  very  singular  character.  Under  its  shade  arises  a  multitude 
of  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called  cypress  knees.  These  are  regular  cone- 
like protuberances,  in  height  and  circumference  not  unlike  tall  and  taper- 
ing bee  hives.  The  tree  itself  springs  from  a  knob  or  knee  of  this  kmd, 
of  an  enlarged  size,  and,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  thrice  the  circum- 
ference of  the  proper  trunk.  This  conical  foundi^tion  of  the  tree  rises  of 
the  height  of  from  6  to  10  ft. ;  and  from  its  apex  towers  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree,  with  scarce  any  diminution  in  its  circumference,  for  a  length  of 
60  or  80  ft."  But  we  must  leave  Mr.  Flint  to  pursue  the  account  m  his 
own  words: — 

**  *  Very  near  its  top,  it  begins  to  throw  out  multitudes  of  horizontal 
branches,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining  trees ;  and,  when 
bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a 
verdure  so  deep  as  almost  to  seem  brown ;  giving  an  indescribable-  air  of 
funereal  solemnity  to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless  interlaced  arms,  covered  with 
this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdui'e  in  the 
air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fever,  mus- 
quitos,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  ani- 
mals, that  congregate  far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  nature  against  him.  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most 
gloomy,  inaccessible,  and  inundated  swamps ;  and  south  of  33°  is  genersdly 
found  covered  with  the  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  S>eems, 
a  shroud  of  mourning  wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems  to  flourish 
best  where  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  When  the  water  rises 
from  8  to  10  ft.  from  the  overflow  of  rivers,  the  apex  of  the  tree's  buttock  is 
just  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  then,  in  man}'  places, 
that  they  cut  it.  The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  ^et 
at  the  trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttock,  and  fell  it  with  comparative 
ease.  They  cut  off*  the  straight  shaft,  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a 
raft,  or  the  nearest  high  grounds.  Unpromisinjg  as  are  the  places  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of^  the  country  where  it  is  found  is  so 
extensively  useful.  It  is  free  from  knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and*  makes 
excellent  planks,  shingles,  and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and 
incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  southern  country  of  this  valley* 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance^  that  it  inhabits  the  most  gloomy  and  inacpes- 
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sible  r^ionSy  which  will  not  come  into  cultivation  for  ages.  It  will/  of 
course,  nave  a  better  chance,  not  to  share  the  fate  of  the  most  useful  tim- 
ber on  the  valuable  uplands.  The  improvident  axe  soon  renders  timber 
difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  country  in  the  centre  of  forests.  All  the 
cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily  accessible,  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, and  its  tributaries,  have  been  stnpped  of  their  timber  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi lumberers,  who  hav6  floated  to  New  Orleans  millions  of  feet  of 
this  timber,  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  already 
created  a  scarcity  of  this  species  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  vast  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red  River, 
and  Florida,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  Cypress  still  remaining.' "  (F&nfg 
Geography/  and  History  of  the  Western  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63.) 

Cypress  trees,  the  roots  of  which  present  similar  appearances  on  a  less 
scale,  may  be  seen  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  grounds  at  Syon,  at 
Blenheim,  and  various  other  places  in  England^  and  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Petit  Trianon^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.  Notices  of  some  of  the  principed  Nurseries  and  private 
Gardens  in  the  United  States  of  America,  made  during  a  Tour 
through  the  Country y  in  the  Summer  of  \SS\  ;  ijoith  some  Hints  on 
Emigration.    By  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon. 

Having  performed  another  trip  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of 
gardening  in  tnat  delightful  country.  During  my  tour  in  the. 
years  1827  and  1828,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  so 
many  of  the  horticultural  establishments  as  I  wished ;  but  I 
have,  during  my  last  visit,  extended  my  observations  much 
farther :  and,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  gratifying  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  I  now  avail  myself  of  a  few  leisure 
hours  to  arrange  them  for  their  perusaL 

Gardening,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  can  never 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  done  in  Eng- 
land :  the  nature  of  the  American  government  makes  this 
utterly  impossible.  The  abolition  of  entails,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  naturally  break  down  into  small 
portions  the  estates  of  even  the  greatest  landholders.  It  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  in  America  to  find  lands,  formerly 
held  by  one  proprietor,  now  divided  into  forty  or  fif^y  parcels, 
belonging  to  as  many  difierent  persons;  so  that  gardening, 
to  any  considerable  ex^tent,  by  individuals,  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  manner  a»  if  those  possessions  were  concen- 
trated in  the  hand»  of  one  person*  The  moment  the  proprietor 
dies,  his  land  is  equally  divided  among  his  children;  and,  by 
thus  falling  into  many  bands,  na  one  has  the  means,  if  he 
had  the  inclination,  to  keep  a  garden  in  the  manner,  and 
to  the  extent,  which  is  done  by  English  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen.    Still,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  uniting,  and  forming 
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public  gardens;  the  only  method  by  vhich  gardening  can 
arrive  at  perfection  in  the  United  States.  I  will  here  add, 
it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  America  is  not  the 
proper  field  for  one  of  our  first-rate  serving  gardeners ;  and 
the  individual  who  emigrates  to  that  country  must  prepare 
himself  for  a  life  of  the  most  strenuous  exertion,  if  he  hopes  to 
succeed.  But,  although  this  may  retard  the  higher  branches 
of  gardening,  Ood  forbid  I  should  be  considered  for  a  moment 
as  objecting  to  the  system  !  No :  I  have  seen  too  many  proofs 
of  its  eiScacy  in  rendering  a  whole  people  independent, 
comfortable,  and  happy.  Having  alluded  to  these  drawbacks 
to  gardening,  justice  compels  me  to  state,  that  its  progress, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  most  astonishing,  and  wonderful 
in  the  extreme.  The  many  flourishing  establishments  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  are  a  convincing  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanted,  of  its  wonderful  rise  and  progress.  Having 
visited  the  greater  part  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  each ;  only  premising  that 
I  by  no  means  mix  myself  up  with  some  angry  discussions 
among  the  American  nurserymen,  formerly  inserted  in  your 
Magazine.  I  received  a  kind  and  generous  reception  from 
all,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  deviate  from  a  true 
fitatement  of  facts. 

The  following  establishments  are  arranged  in  the  order  I 
visited  them :  — 

The  Messrs.  Thorburn^  Seedsmen^  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  much  improved  their  establishment  since 
my  last  visit,  and  made  considerable  additions  to  their  exten* 
sive  collection.     The  first  circumstance  which  attracted  my 
i^ttention,  on  entering  their  gate,  was  the  wonderful  luxu- 
xiance  of  the  georginas.     Those  marked  in  our  lists  as  grow- 
ing only  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  I  found  there  6  ft.  and  7  ft.,  and 
proportionately  large  and  fine  in  every  respect;  chrysanthe- 
mums equally  luxuriant.     To  the  interior  of  Messrs.  Thor- 
burn's  seed-store  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  do  justice :  its 
admirable  arrangement  and  most  extensive  collection  of  seeds, 
and  its  library  and  most  numerous  decorations,  connected 
ivith  its  great  extent,  render  it  decidedly  the  most  complete 
seed-store  or  seed-shop    I  have  ever  seen.     The   spacious 
green-house  in  front  of  the  stove  was  remarkably  well  stocked 
with  a  splendid  collection  of  plants,  which  would  have  done 
our  first-rate  plant-growers  the  greatest  credit.  The  local  situ- 
ation of  this  establishment,  its  display  of  a  regular  succession 
of  the  choicest  beauties  of  Flora,  and  the  free  access  to  it  by 
the  public  at  all  hours,  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  wonders  in 
accelerating  the  progress  of  gardening  in  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  senior  of  this  firm,  when  he 
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first  established  it  [see  Vol.  IV.  p.  275.]9  was  a  good  judge  of 
seeds;  but  he  has,  by  his  industry  and  application,  arrived  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject :  and  his  exertions  are 
Wonderfully  seconded  and  forwarded  by  his  son,  Mr.  George 
Thorburn,  whom  I  found  every  gardener  and  botanist  in 
America  to  speak  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr,  Wilson,  and  Mr,  Kenny  have  seed-stores 
fai  New  York.  Mr.  Wilson's  I  did  not  visit;  but  I  was  in* 
formed  that  this  gentleman  has  also  an  extensive  nursery  and 
garden  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  culinary  vegetables, 
though  my  arrangements  prevented  me  from  visiting  it :  an 
omission  which  I  shall  rectify,  this  summer,  on  my  return. 

The  Establishment  of  Mr,  Hogg,  at  Bloomingdale,  had  un-» 
dergone  a  most  material  improvement  since  my  last  visit; 
particularly  in  the  extensive  addition  made  to  his  hotr-houses 
fmd  pits,  and  in  the  vast  number  of  new,  rare,  and  valuable 
exotics  he  has  added  to  his  admirable  collection.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  this  gentleman's  superior  knowledge  of 
plants  when  in  this  country,  may  rest  assured  there  is  no 
falling  off  since  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  I  was  truly 
happy  to  find  he  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  every  gen*- 
tleman  with  whom  he  is  acquainted* 

Mr,  Tloifs  Nursery,  —  The  rage  for  building  about  New 
York  has  considerably  circumscribed  the  grounds  of  this 
establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  but  Mr.  Floy  has 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  at  Haarlem,  which  he  has  conr 
verted  into  a  nursery ;  and  which,  from  the  different  soils  it 
contains,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  various  tribes  of  fruit 
trees  and  plants  with  which  his  establishments  are  so  richly 
stored.  Mr.  Floy  has  been  very  successful  in  originating 
some  most  splendid  varieties  of  new  camellias,  of  which  I 
saw  the  figures;  I  believe  the  different  varieties  have  been 
sent  to  this  country,  and  will  therefore  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  English  collections. 

Mr,  Bridgeman  has  a  small  nursery  and  seed-store  in  this 
vicinity ;  but  not  having  sufiiciently  examined  it  to  make  my- 
self fully  acquainted  with  its  details,  I  decline  giving  a  partial, 
•and  probably  unjust,  statement  of  its  contents. 

The  Linnaan  Botanic  Garden  is  the  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Prince,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Of  this  establish- 
ment much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written.  Its 
extent,  the  great  variety  it  contains,  the  multiplicity  of  agents 
employed  for  collecting  and  disseminating  plants  for  and  from 
it,  and  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Prince,  jun.,  to  myself  personally, 
•that  no  man  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Robert  Thomson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
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were  at  all  competent  to  do  his  establishment  justice,  of  course 
makes  me  approach  the  subject  with  some  degree  of  diiBdence. 
That  this  establishment  contains  a  most  various  and  extensive 
collection  of  plants  is  beyond  all  question ;  but  most  certainly 
it  does  not  warrant  the  statement  [VoL  11.  p.  90.]  that  it  is 
more  extensive  than  all  others  in  America  combined  together. 

I  spent  several  hours  in  going  over  the  establishment ;  and 
certainly  candour  demands  the  statement,  that,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  it  is  not  equalled,  most  certainly  not  surpassed,  by 
any  other  nursery  which  I  visited.  In  particular  depart- 
ments it  is  excelled  by  several ;  in  others,  it  surpasses  any ; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  the  green- house  plants  are  not  near 
so  well  grown  as  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in 
December,  1827'  I  hope  Mr.  Prince  will  view  with  indulg- 
ence this  statement,  because  I  am  conscious  I  am  correct^ 
I  earnestly  begged  of  Mr.  Prince  to  visit  the  European  nur- 
series ;  it  would  dispel  a  delusion,  under  which  he  evidently 
labours,  as  to  their  extent,  and  the  variety  they  contain.  Hav- 
uig  said  thus  much,  it  is  but  fair  for  me  to  state  that  I  saw . 
much,  very  much,  to  approve;  and,  no  doubt,  had  my  visit  been 
prolonged,  I  should  have  seen  much  more.  Mr.  Prince's 
collection  of  vines  is  most  extensive  * ;  and  his  American  plants 
are  numerous  and  various,  including  splendid  specimens  of 
magnolias  and  various  other  forest  trees.  The  Messrs. 
Prince  are  most  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  procure 
all  foreign  and  native  plants ;  and  my  intercourse  with  difiTerent 
gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  afforded  me 
ample  proof  of  this  fact.  By  the  by,  if  I  found  a  falling  off 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  green-house  plants,  I  found  an  equal 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds ;  and  I  hope, 
vfhen  you  visit  America,  that  you  will  devote  as  much  time  as 
you  can  spare  to  exploring  this  garden. 

The  Establishment  of  "  Jatnes  Bloodgood  and  Co.^  is  about 
a  mile  from  Flushing,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of  orna- 
mental trees,  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs  and  plants ;  with 
decidedly  the  best-grown  fruit  trees  I  saw  in  America.  This 
remark  I  made  to  many  of  the  nurserymen  when  there-; 
and  as  I  never  before,  nor  since,  have  had  any  communicar 
tion  with  these  gentlemen,  my  observation  cannot  be  guided 
by  any  partiality.  The  extent  of  their  nursery  is,  I  think, 
about  12  or  15  acres,  closely  cropped  with  fruit  trees,  &c. ; 
and,  it  being  an  oblong  rectangle,  the  trees  are  so  arranged 
that  they  plough  between  the-  rows,  from  side  to  side,  directly 
through  the  different  quarters,  several  timesduring  the  summer; 
thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  manual  labour.     One  point  which 

*  He  has  published  a  work  on  the  vine. 
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Messrs.  Bloodgood  and  Co.  practise,  I  think,  deserves  general 
imitation  in  America ;  viz.  I  saw  a  cellar,  in  which  were  a  great 
number  of  fruit  trees  that  had  been  recently  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  closely  planted  in  sand  (laid  in  by  the  heels,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  London  nurseries),  which  enables  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  nursery,  during  the  severest  frost,  to  execute 
foreign  orders,  and  orders  for  the  Southern  States. 

The  original  Tree  of  the  Newtown  Pippin.  —  On  leaving 
Flushing,  I  called  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Col.  More,  3  miles 
nearer  New  York,  to  see  the  original  tree  of  the  celebrated 
apple  called  the  Newtown  pippin.  I  found  it  growing  in  the 
centre  of  an  old  orchard.  The  tree  divides  itself  about  2^  or 
3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but,  although  the  estate  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  More's  family  for  two  centuries,  they 
were  unable  to  give  me  any  account  of  its  origin ;  consequently 
the  tree  must  be  of  very  old  standing. 

These  are  the  principal  nurseries  about  New  York,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Parmentier's,  at  Brooklyn,  also  on  Long 
Island,  of  which  you  have  recently  [p.  70-72.  of  the  present 
Volume]  published  a  particular  account :  a  repetition  by  me 
would  therefore  be  useless ;  so  I  proceed  to  Albany.  A  son 
of  Mr.  Thorburn's  of  New  York  has  recently  opened  an  esta- 
blishment here  in  the  seed  line ;  but,  being  only  in  its  infancy, 
it  would  be  premature  to  form  an  opinion  of  it. 

The  Albany  Nursery. — About  3  or  4  miles  from  Albany, 
your  most  enlightened  and  scientific  correspondent.  Judge 
Buel,  some  years  ago  commenced  the  nursery  business,  in  comr 
pany  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  who  is  a  very 
superior  practical  gardener ;  and,  for  the  short  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  their  commencement,  they  have  done  won- 
ders. There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soils  in  this  nursery, 
which  the  proprietors  are  turning  to  good  account;  by  plant- 
ing the  different  species  of  trees  to  be  propagated,  in  the  soils 
most  suitable  to  their  respective  habits.  No  expense  is  spared 
in  procuring  every  desirable  novelty  from  Europe ;  and,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Judge 
Buel,  and  the  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the 
local  advantages  they  possess^  and  their  spirited  exertions,  we 
may  presume  the  Albany  Nursery  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
among  the  very  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  States. 

From  New  York  to  Albany,  I  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river  Hudson  (a  noble  stream,  accompanied  by 
scenery  of  the  most  sublime,  picturesque,  and  romantic  cha- 
racter, not  surpassed  for  variety  and  grandeur  by  any  in  the 
wv>rl<l)  the  remains  of  some  ancient  manor  houses  formerly 
possessed  by  great  proprietors,  chiefly  by  the  Livingston  fftmity, 
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t^hidi  name  still  predominates  in  that  quarter.  The  mansion 
of  John  Swift  Livingston,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  locations  on  the  Hudson.  Attached  to  the  splendid 
brick  mansion  of  R.  L.  Livingston,  Esq.,  is  a  large  hot-house, 
:well  stocked  with  choice  plants.  Captain  Brown,  of  the 
United  States'  army,  has  also  a  neat  delightful  residence  in 
this  vicinity :  there  is  a  small  grove  in  front,  which  is  deco- 
rated with  a  beautiful  arbour ;  and  a  number  of  rustic  seats 
are  placed  around  the  trees  in  the  ground. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  situated 
on  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river ;  but,  as  it  respects  gar-^ 
dening,  every  thing  about  them  is  on  a  confined  scale,  for  the 
reasons  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article;  and  although 
the  remains  of  the  possessions  of  the  old  aristocracy  were 
visible,  yet  the  ancient  manor  houses  were  falling  to  decay ; 
the  trees  of  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  were  all  neglected ; 
and  tank  grass  and  weeds  covered  the  walks,  &c. 

Eb^dePark,  on  the  Hudson.  —  As  an  exception  to  this  forlorn 
state  of  former  greatness,  or  rather  former  extent,  I  can,  with 
ihe  greatest  propriety,  mention  the  splendid  mansion  and  seat 
of  Dr«  David  Hosack,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  [the  Sir  Joseph.  Banks  of  America]. 
The  doctor  has  lately  retired  from  business  and  the  city,  to 
this  delightful  spot,  Hyde  Park.  Our  Hyde  Park,  on  this 
side  the  water,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  its  namesake  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  its  natural  capacity  for  im- 
provement has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  a  very  judicious 
manner ;  every  circumstance  has  been  laid  hold  of,  and  acted 
upou)  which  could  tend  to  beautify  or  adorn  it.  The  park  is 
extensive;  the  rides  numerous;  and  the  variety  of  delightful 
distant  views,  embracing  every  kind  of  scenery,  surpasses  any 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  that  or  in  any  other  country.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  riding  round  the  whole  with  its  most 
amiable  owner,  than  whom  a  more  condescending  and  afiable 
gentleman  is  not  in  existence.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  laid 
out  on  just  principles,  and  in  a  most  judicious  manner;  there 
is  an  excellent  range  of  hot-houses,  with  a  collection  of  rare 
plants;  remarkable  for  their  variety,  their  cleanliness,  and 
their  handsome  growth.  The  whole  of  this  department 
is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  an  English  gardener,  who 
well  understands  his  business;  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to 
me  to  find  Dr.  Hosack  so  justly  appreciating  his  merits.  The 
farm  buildings  have  been  recently  erected;  and  their  con- 
struction and  arrangement  deserve  the  strongest  praise;  but 
in  fact,  every  thing  connected  with  Hyde  Park  is  performed 
in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  America;  at  least,  as  far  as  my 
observations  extended. 
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I  might  enumerate  a  great  many  more  places  here ;  bilt;  ad 
I  found  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
Philadelphia,  making  only  an  exception  of  the  seat  of  the 
Count  de  Survilliers,  elder  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  formerly  King  of  Spain.  His  seat  is  near  Bordentown, 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  effected  great  im- 
provements, and  is  now  actively  employed  in  others ;  conse- 
quently, the  place  is  in  an  unfinished  state  at  present.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  this  amiable  nobleman  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  busy  scene  of  politics  into  retirement,  and 
expending  his  princely  fortune  in  rural  improvements. 

When  at  Philadelphia,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  meeting  of  their  horticultural  society.  A  regular  routine 
of  business  was  gone  through,  and  several  things  exhibited ; 
various  foreign  communications  were  read,  one  of  which,  from 
the  East  Indies,  was  soliciting,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  re- 
ciprocal exchange  of  plants,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  a  manner  which,  if  persevered  in, 
must  be  highly  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  gardening  and 
botany.  The  secretary.  Dr.  Pickering,  to  whom  I  was  in- 
troduced, is,  I  understand,  a  most  scientific  and  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  uses  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  that  science.  I  first  called  at  the  nursery  of  Hibbert 
and  Buist.  The  latter-named  partner  had  visited  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  summer  of  1831  [see  p.  278.  note], 
and  had  taken  back  an  extensive  collection  of  plants  from 
both  countries ;  which,  in  part,  went  tolerably  well,  though  a 
great  many  died  during  the  voyage.  He  and  myself  sailed 
from  London  on  the  same  day,  but  in  different  vessels.  I 
allude  to  this,  with  the  intention  of  directing  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  plants  abroad.  We 
both  had  large  collections  of  Chinese,  Cape,  and  Botany  Bay 
plants,  principally  packed  in  matted  baskets  |  and  the  voyage 
being  long  (seven  weeks),  they  suffered  severely,  notwithstand- 
ing our  most  assiduous  attention  and  care.  I  had  with  tne  a 
basket  of  choice  pelargoniums,  of  which  I  expected  to  save 
very  few,  but  I  did  not  lose  one.  For  the  sake  of  experiment, 
I  took  from  a  respectable  London  nurseryman,  Mr.  Dennis, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a  quantity  of  the  same  tribe,  ivith 
the  mould  shaken  completely  from  the  roots,  and  packed  them 
with  dry  jSph^ignum  in  a  fish  basket,  which  I  placed  at  the 
mizen-mast  head  :  after  we  had  been  six  weeks  at  sea,  I  was 
desirous  to  examine  the  result ;  when  I  found  every  one  alive 
and  healthy.  In  repacking  them,  I  suppose  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently careful ;  for,  a  week  afterwards,  I  found  them  all 
dead:  but  I  highly  approve  of  the  plan.  As  it  respects  sending 
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plants  generally,  I  consider,  that,  if  packed  in  cleaii  boxes, 
and  in  moist  Sphagnum,  they  have  decidedly  the  best  chance  of 
going  safe.  I  have  had  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan.  [See  Judge  Buel's  suggestions  for  pack- 
ing plants  destined  for  America,  Vol.  VIL  p.  441 — 443.] 

The  Nursery  ofHibbert  and  Buist  is  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  is  principally  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of 
exotics  and  free-flowering  shrubs  and  plants  in  pots;  but 
they  have  recently  purchased  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by 
^M^Mahon  (I  believe  the  first  American  writer  on  gardening); 
&nd  I  have  no  doubt,  with  their  practical  knowledge,  and 
strict  attention  to  business,  they  will  meet  with  ample  en- 
couragement from  the  spirited  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia. 
The  plants  looked  riemarkably  well,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  Mr.  Buist  had,  only  a  few  weeks  previous,  brought  over. 

The  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Landreih  Sf  Co. — The  grounds  are  well 
stocked  with  a  most  excellent  collection  of  fruit  and  forest  trees^ 
iilil  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  There  are  some  very  fine 
tree^,  Magnoha  macroph^lla,and  other  choice  Ameriiian  forest 
trees,  with  a  good  range  of  glass  houses,  containing  isome  very 
rare  exotics,  and  all  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  These  gen- 
tliemen  have  an  extensive  seed-store  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  they  send  a  great  many  seeds  into  the  northern  as 
well  as  into  the  southern  states.  It  is  very  common,  throughout, 
the  Union,  to  see  on  signs,  and  at  the  heads  of  adverdsemehts, 
**  Philadelphia  and  English  Seeds" 

The  grounds  of  Colonel  Carr,  called  Bartranis  Botanic 
Garden^  have  been  described  in  a  recent  Number  of  this  Ma- 
gazine [Vol.  VII.  p.  ^^SJ^  by  your  talented  correspondent, 
J.  M. ;  but  I  think  he  has  not  dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  most 
superb  specimens  of  the  various  American  trees  to  be  found 
in  Ciiis  garden.  [See  p.  272.  of  the  present  Number.]  I  declare 
I  should  consider  a  journey  of  500  miles  well  spent,  solely 
to  see  them,  and  I  sincerely  regret  having  mislaid  my  memo- 
randa made  of  their  names  and  sizes:  but,  if  I  live,  six  months 
shall  not  expire  before  I  have  fornished  you  with  all  particu- 
lars respecting  them.  They  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  an 
eternal  memento  of  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  elder  Mn 
Bartram,  they  being  the  fruits  of  his  researches  and  exertions. 
The  collection  of  American  plants  will  equal  any  in  the  States. 
There  is  a  most  excellent  collection  of  the  genus  Ci&ctus  in 
this  nursery,  aimong  which  are  many  new  species  recently 
imported  from  South  America,  and  not  yet  described.  The 
house  plants  were  well  grown ;  there  were  some  very  fine 
firuit  trees ;  and  the  whole  concern  seems  to  be  carried  on  iki  a 
spirited  manner  by  the  present  proprietor,  who,  I  understood 
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from  many  gentlemen  during  this  and  my  former  tour,  is  a 
most  honourable-dealing  man.  He  showed  every  attention  to 
me  during  my  stay  at  his  nursery,  which  I  regret  was  so 
limited,  as  I  am  conscious  many  rich  gems  must  have  escaped 
my  observation. 

The  gardens  round  Philadelphia  are  apparently  neatly 
kept.  I  saw  some  which  were  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
well  stocked  with  choice  plants.  That  of  Mr.  Pratt,  about 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
choice  collection  of  plants.  It  was  there  Pursh  made  his 
first  attempt  at  collecting  the  American  flora ;  and  his  exer- 
tions were  amply  rewarded.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumption  in  me  to  state,  that,  although  I  consider  his  work 
of  the  greatest  utility,  as  it  respects  American  .botany,  still  it 
abounds  with  errors,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  plants  of 
the  southern  states,  part  of  which  Pursh  never  visited ;  Georgia 
(although  so  rich  in  plants),  for  instance.  I  will  not  say  more 
upon  the  subject ;  but  at  some  future  day,  when  I  have  reaped 
more  experience,  I  may  send  you  some  corrections. 

I  returned  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  thence  again 
to  Albany ;  but,  on  the  1st  of  December,  hoary  winter  appear* 
ing  in  his  rigorous  hue,  I  bent  my  way  to  the  south,  and  landed 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  7th.  The  last  fei;^ 
years,  have  wonderfully  changed  the  features  of  gardening  in 
Charleston  ;  and  the  number  of  botanists  to  whom  I  was  in- 
troduced was  a  convincing  proof  that  this  delightful  science 
is  duly  appreciated  in  that  beautifiil  city,  while  the  surround- 
ing country  furnishes  them  with  ample  resources  for  theit 
exertions.  There  are  two  seedsmen  in  Charleston,  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  and  a  relation  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  only  nurseryman  is  M.  Noisette,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  nurseryman  of  that  name  at  Paris.  But  for  me  to 
describe  the  beautiful  specimens  his  ground  contains  would 
occupy  a  whole  magazine.  Camellias  16  and  20  ft.  high,  and 
20  ft.  in  circumference ;  a  most  splendid  Cycas  revoli^ta,  at 
least  20  ft.  in  circumference,  in  the  open  ground,  with  all  our 
plants  of  the  same  nature  and  habits  in  equal  proportion.  I 
cannot  pass  over  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Noisette 
rose.  I  venture  to  assert  that  few,  if  any,  ever  saw  such 
beautiful  specimens  of  that  excellent  variety  of  that  delightful 
genus  as  are  in  this  garden :  but  I  must  drop  the  subject ;  I 
am  not  competent  to  do  it  justice.  This  garden  must  be  seen 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  M.  Noisette  has  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  plants  in  the  southern  states ;  and  there  are 
many  varieties,  strangers  to  our  gardens,  which  it  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  possess,  and  which  few  but  himself  can 
furnish.     His  indolence  in  this  respect  is  most  unpardonable. 
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Were  tiot  M.  Noisette  my  wannest  friend,  I  would  not  be 
so  severe,  but  I  am  confident  he  will  attribute  my  severity  to 
the  real  cause. 

Mr.  Legare^  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist^  is 
most  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  has  done  much  by  ex- 
ample, and  by  his  most  useful  publications,  in  forwarding  the 
science  of  horticulture  in  the  southern  states.  His  corre- 
spmidence  with  Mr.  Charlwood  of  London  will,  I  am  con- 
fident^ be  the  means  of  introducing  many  new  vegetables  to 
that  part  of  America,  where  they  are  much  wanted ;  for  I 
have  met  with  gentlemen  in  the  south  who  never  saw  a  caU" 
liflawer.  I  was  most  happy  to  find  the  gardens  around  Charles- 
ton in  a  very  flourishing  state :  many  new  vegetables  have 
been  introduced  since  my  last  visit;  and,  considering  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed,  the  progress  made  is  wonderful. 

At  Savanngh^  State  of  Georgia^  as  before,  I  found  the  gar- 
den of  Thomas  Young,  £sq.,  to  surpass  all  others  in  the 
south.  It  is  rich  in  the  most  choice  and  most  expensive  plants 
that  can  be  obtained.  This  most  worthy  gentleman  spares  no 
expense  in  obtaining  every  plant  which  will  succeed  in  that 
climate ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  his  garden  will  surpass  even  his 
own  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  genera  Amar^Ili^, 
Pancratium,  and  Crinum  succeed  admirably  in  the  open  air 
here;  and  Mr.  Young  has  commissioned  me  to  bring  him 
from  England  as  many  of  those  delightful  plants  as  I  think 
proper.  Mr.  Young's  garden  is  as  numerously  frequented  as 
that  of  our  great  national  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
As  it  respects  gardening,  he  is  a  host  within  himself;  his  ex* 
ample  is  doing  wonders ;  he  is  a  purchaser  of  all  your  works, 
and  wishes  anxiously  to  see  the  author. 

Mr.  Oemler  of  Savannah  is  a  great  amateur  in  gardenings 
and  a  most  excellent  botanist ;  the  late  Mr.  Elliot  of  Charles- 
ton, the  editor  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia^ 
frequently  mentions  the  kind  assistance  of  this  gentleman; 
and  also  of  two  other  gentlemen,  Lewis  le  Conte,  Esq.,  and 
his  brother,  Major  le  Conte,  of  the  United  States'  ^rmy : 
•than  whom  there  are  not  two  more  scientific  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  assistance  I  received  from 
these  gentlemen,  in  making  my  collection  of  plants,  I  cannot 
give  you  the  most  distant  idea  of.  They  are  most  excellent 
botanists,  and  naturalists  in  every  branch  of  science;  and  I 
hope  to  prevail  on  Major  le  Conte  to  become  a  contributor 
to  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  He  is  now  publish- 
ing a  work  in  Paris  on  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  North 
America,  which  I  hope  you  have  seen. 

The  Garden  of  Lewis  le  Conte j  Esq.,  near  Riceborougb,  in 
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Liberty  County,  Georgia,  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  is 
decidedly  the  richest  in  bulbs  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  their 
luxuriance  would  astonish  those  who  have  only  seen  them  in 
the  confined  state  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  grow  them  in 
this  country.  M.  le  Conte  has  discovered  many  new  plants ; 
and  through  his  kindness  I  have  been  enabled  to  enrich  our 
collections  with  some  splendid  treasures.  This  gentleman  has^ 
for  above  thirty  years,  given  his  attention  to  the  successions 
pf  the  different  species  of  timber,  as  alluded  to  by  your  ex- 
cellent correspondent,  J.  M,  of  Philadelphia  [Vol.V.  p.  421.]. 
As  I  consider  M.  le  Conte's  ideas  on  the  subject  highly  de« 
serving  of  attention,  I  insert  them  verbatim^  as  I  noted  them 
down  when  on  a  visit  to  him  in  January  last :  — 

^'  The  pine  lands  in  the  southern  states  have  generally  old 
oak  grubs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  periodical  fires,  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  trees ;  notwithstanding,  they  still  con- 
tinue alive :  and  when  land  is  turned  out  (that  is,  when  the 
cultivation  of  land  is  relinquished),  pines,  being  by  nature 
unproductive  of  suckers,  are  consequently  killed  in  toto ;  while 
the  oak,  now  sole  possessor  of  the  soil,  starts  up,  and  grows 
vigorously.  On  the  other  hand,  land  which  had  been  solely 
occupied  by  oaks  previously  to  its  cultivation,  is  invariably  of 
a  superior  quality  to  what  is  termed  pine  lands,  and  naturally 
is  a  longer  period  under  cultivation  before  it  is  turned  out; 
by  which  means  the  roots  of  the  oaks  are  completely  eradi- 
cated while  it  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  pine  seeds 
being  winged,  and  thereby  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a 
considerable  distance,  if  the  ground  is  free  from  the  roots  of 
other  trees,  are  the  first  to  establish  themselves ;  and,  being 
of  a  free  and  rapid  growth,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other 
species  of  timber,  and  become  the  principal  occupiers  of  the 
Und  :  but  when  the  roots  of  the  oaks  are  not  destroyed,. they 
will  take  the  lead,  and  resist  the  pine  and  other  trees.  All 
pine  lands  which  originally  had  no  oaks  will  invariably  pro- 
duce pines  again,  whether  they  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  long  or  a  short  period." 

These  remarks  are  the  result  of  thirty  years'  close  observ- 
ation, and,  consequently,  are  correct ;  but  I  find,  on  referring 
to  my  notes,  that  M.  le  Conte  adds,  as  a  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  succession  of  wild  cherries  to  beech,  &c.,  ^^  that  birds, 
being  naturally  fond  of  the  cherry,  eat  them  with  avidity,  and 
swallow  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  which  do  not  suffer,  in  their 
germinating  qualities,  while  in  the  bowels  of  the  bird ;  and 
as  these  frequently  resort  to  beech  woods,  it  naturally  follows 
that  they  void  tnese  cherry-stones  there ;  which  either  lie 
dormant  (as  they  retain  their  vegetating  powers  for  a  length 
of  time),  or  germinate  and  remain  in  a  diminutive  state :  but 
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when  the  beeches  are  cut  down,  they  advance  rapidly,  and 
become  the  principal  occupants  of  the  soil."  (Jan.  29.  18'52.} 

I  have  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  many  interesting  sub- 
jects, obtained  from  M.  le  Conte ;  but  must  let  the  above  suf- 
fice, as  I  find  I  am  extending  this  article  to  a  great  length. 

I  must,  however,  inform  you  that  this  gentleman  tho- 
roughly convinced  me  of  the  existence  of  the  Magn^ha  pyra- 
midata ;  for  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  January,  we  took  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles,  and  crossed  the  Altamaha  river,  to  look 
for  a  tree  of  that  species  which  M.  le  Conte  had  seen  there 
eighteen  months  previous.  We  found  it;  and  it  evidently 
differs  from  the  M.  auriculata,  the  leaves  being  only  fi-om 
5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  the  sinus  at  the  base  more  abrupt  and 
angular ;  with  the  buds  more  elongated  and  more  acuminate : 
to  all  appearance  the  leaves  were  glaucous  underneath,  though 
when  we  saw  them  they  were  withered.  Elliot's  description 
of  the  tree  is  quite  correct.     Pursh's  is  as  follows :  — 

M.  foliis  rhomboideo-obovalibus,  abrupte  acutis,  conco- 
loribus,  basi  subcordatis,  auriculatis,  lobis  divaricatis,  petalis 
lanceolatis,  sensim  acutis.  But  it  ought  to  be,  *^  Foliis  ob- 
ovatis,  abrupte  acutis,  subtus  glaucis,  basi  subcordatis,  auri* 
culatis,  lobis  non  divaricatis,  petalis — of  course,  I  did  not  see.* 

Before  I  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  gardens  of  America,  I 
must  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  regret  I  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Boston  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ; 
where,  I  understand,  the  science  is  in  a  more  forward  state 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  myself,  and  also  your  readers,  on  this  subject. 

I  have,  eai*ly  this  morning,  read  and  re-read  your  article  in 
the  April  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  wherein  you 
recommend  gardeners,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States ;  on  which  subject  I  beg  leave  to  advance 
a  few  observations. 

Emigration  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  which 
few  are  competent  to  appreciate  but  .those  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  trial :  leaving  their  native  countries,  their  rela- 
tives, and  their  former  homes,  to  go  to  a  foreign  country, 
where  every  thing  is  strange,  and  where  they  have  to  adopt 
new  manners.  A  new  system  is  of  itself  a  severe  trial ;  but, 
Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  too  many  emigrants  are  of  a  class  not 
calculated  to  do  well  in  any  country ;  and,  for  them,  America 
is  the  worst  country  in  the  world,  as  you  will  find  no  individual 
there,  however  high  or  exalted  his  station,  who  is  not  actively 
engaged  in  some  pursuit,  f  No  man  can  hope  to  prosper  who 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  M.  pyramidata  in  Mr.  Lee's 
nursery  at  Hammersmith, 
f  Your  assertion  respecting  the  price  of  living  in  the  United  States  iff 
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do6s  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  Fine  gentlemen  had 
better  stay  at  home ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any  individual 
may  do  well  who  goes  there,  and  who  is  sober^  industrious, 
and  persevering.  If  he  purposes  remaining  in  the  States,  he 
should  by  all  means  enrol  himself  a  citizen  as  soon  as  he 
arrives,  as  otherwise  he  can  hold  no  landed  possessions :  he 
should  on  ho  account  remain  long  (unless  he  be  a  mechanic) 
about  the  city  where  he  may  land.     I  speak  from  experience. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Leicester^  May  7.  1832.  Alexander  Gordon. 


Art.  V.  On  certain  Frauds  imposed  bv  Correspondents  upon  the 
Readers  of  Transactions  of  Horticultural  Societies^  and  of  the 
Gardeners  Magazine^  Sfc.    By  An  Enemy  to  Deceit. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  intending,  for  some  time  past,  to  write  to  you 
concerning  a  species  of  fraud,  imposed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  correspondents,  upon  the  readers  of  Transactions  of  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  those  of  the  Gardetiet's  Magazine.  I 
have  deferred  writing  to  you  upon  this  subject,  expecting  that 
some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  would  come  forward, 
and  bring  it  before  the  attention  of  you  and  your  readers.  In 
this,  however,  I  have  been  disappointed ;  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  so  much  as  hinted  at  its  existence ;  and,  from  the  . 
importance  of  the.  subject,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  perform 
a  duty,  which  should  have  been,  and  I  truly  wish  it  had  been, 
discharged  by  the  correspondents  themselves.  Asl  do  not 
approve  of  a  caviling  disposition,  I  would  much  rather  join 
in  congratulation,  or  remain  altogether  silent,  than  expose 
faults ;  but  there  are  some  things  about  which  to  say  nothing, 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  crime. 

There  are  some,  and  I  trust  many,  of  your  correspondents 
who  really  deserve  the  commendation  and  gratitude  of  your 
readers.  The  bumble  and  candid,  yet  expressive,  manner  in 
which  they  have  disclosed  their  sentiments,  fully  evinces  these 
to  be  dictated  by  the  best  of  motives,  as  well  as  to  be  the 
result  of  much  experience  and  investigation :  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  been,  and  I  hope  still  shall  be,  delighted  and  in- 
structed by  their  communications.  But  there  are  others,  who, 

perfectly  erroneous :  no  man  can  board  and  lodge  there  under  2^  or  3  doU 
lars  per  week. — A,  G, 

Our  statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Poor,  of 
New  York,  who  lately,  with  his  family,  passed  some  months  in  Europe, 
and  several  weeks  in  London.  —  Cond, 
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judging  from  their  present  practice,  seem  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  such  laudable  intentions.  These  persons,  appa- 
rently from  an  ostentatious  desire  6!  bringinff  themselves  and 
their  plans  before  the  public,  or  from  someotner  mean  design, 
have  set  forward,  as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  horticultural 
world,  the  result  of  some  experiments  intended*  to  set  aside 
established  methods  of  practice ;  but,  being  unable  to  substan- 
tiate their  discoveries  by  reason,  they  are  often  obliged  to 
flt)peal  to  their  own  success,  or  to  what  they  choose  to  call 
undisputed  facts.  The  language,  too,  is  sometimes  peculiar, 
and  savours  not  a  little  of  presumption.  You  may  observe  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  participles  ^^  convinced ''  and  **  con- 
verted," preceded  by  determinate  adverbs  in  the  superlative 
degree,  such  as  "  most  fully,**  "  most  completely,"  or 
'^  most  decidedly."  These  practices,  although  bad  enough,  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  precursors  to  one  infinitely  worse; 
for  the  communications,  not  being  fixed  upon  solid  bases, 
must  give  way  to  after  experience :  and  accordingly  we  often 
find  ^e  very  projectors  themselves  returning  to  the  plans 
their  ingenious  communications  were  intended  to  supersede. 
I  know  several  whose  present  practice  actually  gives  the  lie 
to  their  self-sufficient  papers.  Some  persons  with  whom  Z 
have  conversed  upon  this  subject,  assert  their  knowledge  of 
similar  cases ;  and  from  this  I  conclude  that  such  instances  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  But  have  any  of  them  had  the 
honesty  to  publish  their  discontinuance  of  practices  which 
they  have  found  untenable,  in  order  to  prevent  others  from 
adopting  their  plans,  at  the  risk  of  much  trouble,  expense 
and  disaf)pointment?  No:  not  a  single  instance  has  ap-? 
peared.  To  speak  about  the  impropriety  of  such,  conduct 
would  be  useless ;  its  inconsistency  and  injustice  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  supfK>se  that  I  write  in  this  manner 
without  sufficient  facts  to  prove  my  statements.  I  could  give 
you  several;  but  one  example  will  suffice  at  this  time,  and  I 
will  leave  the  rest  to  some  other  opportunity :  in  the  mean 
time  hoping  the  authors  will  save  me  the  trouble,  by  confess^ 
ingit  themselves  where  their  plans  have  failed  :  as,  if  they  do 
not,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  dp  it  for  them.  For  the  ex- 
ample I  refer  to,  I  must  first  invite  you  to  turn  to  Yol.  L 
p.  70.,  where  you  have  abridged  a  paper  from  the  London 
Horticultural  Societi/s  Transactions,  on  the  growing  of  pines 
without  bottom  heat,  communicated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener 
to  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.,  Valleyfield,  near  Culross,  Perth- 
shire. Mr.  Stewart  says  he  is  "  fully  convinced  of  the  effik 
ciency  of  his  method,  after  three  years*  experience."  Hewlsbes^ 
also,  that  his  experience  may  in  some  degree  tend  to  establish 
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Mr.  Knight's  theory.  Without  passing  oneremark  upon  his 
paper,  I  shaJLl  briefly  state  what  is  his  present  practice,  leaving 
your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves* 

At  Valleyfield  there  are  two  fruiting  pine-pits,  one  wrought 
with  leaves,  with  as  much  tan  as  will  allow  the  pots  to  be 
plunged  in  it,  and  a  (ire  iflue ;  the  other  by  leaves,  and  dung 
linings.  The  succession  pit  is  wrought  by  leaves,  dung  lin-> 
ings,  and  a  fire  flue.  The  remaining  pits  are  those  in  ques- 
tion. They  remain  still  of  the  same  construction ;  but,  instead 
of  setting  the  plants  on  sand,  Mr.  Stewart  now  plunges  them 
in  15  in.  of  good  tan,  by  stirring,  watering,  and  often  renew- 
ing which,  he  fails  not  to  keep  up  as  strong  a  bottom  heat  as 
the  most  rigid  advocate  for  bottom  heat  pine-growing  could 
desire.  These  pits  are  chiefly  used  for  small  succession 
plants,  crowns,  &c.  I  can  also  assert  that  Mr.  Stewart  never 
raised  a  pine  worth  any  thing  during  the  time  he  adhered  to 
his  own  method;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  from  absolute 
necessity,  to  return  to  the  old  system.  I  assert  this  upon 
good  authority,  and  without  any  fear  of  contradiction. 

To  do  justice,  however^  to  his  improved  mode,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  it  is  excellent  for  producing,  and  rearing 
to  full  perfection,  that  friendly  neighbour  of  the  pine,  the 
white  scale.  Mr.  Stewart  was,  at  any  rate,  **  fully  convinced  " 
ofthis,  before  he  relinquished  it.  Mn  Stewart,  for  changing  his 
practice,  cannot  urge  the  plea  of  convenience,  for  he  has  plenty^ 
of  coals  within  half  a  mile,  and  sand  in  abundance  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  pine  pits ;  whereas  he  has  to  drive  his  tan 
a  distance  of  seven  miles.  *  Any  of  your  readers  who,  from  ex- 
p^ience  or  observation,  may  have  discovered  similar  cases  of 
discrepancy,  would  do  well  to  make  them  known ;  as  by  this 
means  only  we  possess  the  power  of  limiting  the  extent^  and 
neutralising  the  elSects,  of  these  deceptions. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Sfqjffbrdskire,  Apnl  17.  1832.  An  Enemy  to  Deceit. 


Knowing  the  author  of  the  above  communication,  and  that  he  worked 
for  some  thne  in  the  wardens  of  Valleyfield,  and  believing  him  to  be  candid 
and  honest,  we  have  mserted  his  **  instance."  As  to  the  principle  on  which 
his.j^^!^r  is  founded,  its  correctness  is  undeniable ;  and  We  have  said  so  in 
one  of  ouc  earlier  volumes.  (Vol.  II.  p.  439.)  A  magazine  has  this  great 
advantage  over  collections  of  papers  in  what  are  called  IVamactions,  that 
it  admits  of  controversial  discussion,  which  the  latter  do  not;  and  there- 
fore false  doctrine,  once  admitted  into  such  collections,  stands  there  as  true. 
In  this  respect,  the ^TranMctions  of  societies,  in  their  present  form,  and-  in 
their  present  manner  of  publication,  are  behind  the  age.  Fortunately  the 
bulk  and  expense  of  these  works  prevent  them  from  being  generally  read ; 
foi*,  if  they  were,  they  would,  in  cases  similar  to  that  referred  ta  by  our 
eoirespondeiit,  often  do  more  harm  than  good»  —  Cond. 
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Art.  VI.  .  Plan  for  heating  Hot-houses  by  the  Circulation  of  hot 
Water  in  hermetically  seakd  Tubes  of  small  Diameter,  By  Mr.  A. 
M.  Perkins. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  to  your  judgment  my  plan  for  heat- 
ing hot-houses  by  circulating  hot  water  in  hermetically  sealed 
tubes  of  small  diameter.  In  the  infancy  of  this  plan,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  successful  application  of  it  to  the  heating  of 
the  printer's  plates  in  the  Bank  of  England,  John  Horsley 
Palmer,  Esq.,  the  governor,  very  liberally  proposed  to  erect 
an  apparatus  in  one  of  his  hot-houses,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain its  powers  for  heating  it.  I  therefore  put  up  an  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  series  of  pipes,  of  only  an  inch  in 
diameter,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit 
round  the  house ;  one  fourth  part  of  these  pipes,  in  the  form  of 
a  coil,  was  placed  in  the  flue  of  a  fire-brick  lurnace,  of  a 
peculiar  construction  [see  J^s.  44.  to  46. ]»  and  the  other 
three  fourths  were  exposed  to  radiation  within  the  house. 
The  result  was  a  gradual  rise  in  the  thermometer,  in  the 
house,  from  45°  to  90°  in  four  hours,  without  once  stoking 
the  fire  from  the  time  of  lighting.  The  fuel  was  coke.  This 
experiment  effectually  proved  the  power  of  my  apparatus,  with 
respect  to  the  transmission  of  heat.  Subsequent  experime^its 
have  proved  its  capability  of  sustaining  an  equality  of  temper- 
ature for  ten  hours  together,  without  the  attendance  of  the 
stoker. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  since  had  three  other  houses  heated  in  the 
same  manner,  which,  he  assures  me,  give  him  unqualified 
satisfaction.  -  With  respect  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  there 
appears  a  great  gain  over  the  ordinary  fines.  When  die  fuel 
used  by  my  apparatus  is  compared  with  that  consumed  in 
Mr.  Palmer's  conservatory,  be  says,  there  is  a  saving  of  two 
thirds. 

These  facts  completely  refute  the  oUecdon  raised  by  some 
persons  against  the  use  of  small  tubes  for  heating  hot-houses, 
&c.,  as  they  incontestably  prove  the  power  possessed  by  my 
apparatus,  notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  water  used^ 
of  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  furnace,  in  such  equal  and 
constant  quantities,  as  to  compensate  for  the  greater  quantity 
of  water  used  upon  the  old  system  of  large  cast-iron  pipes. 
There  is  an  advantage  also  in  the  small  pipes  employed  in  the 
hermetically  sealed  system,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  larger 
pipes;  and  that  is,  from  the  furnace  being  the  magazine. of 
heat,  and  situated  outside  of  the  house,  the  heat  can  be 
reduced  in  much  shorter  time,  by  simply  opening  the  i9ue- 
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dooi*s ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature,  in  the  same 
proportion,  can  be  as  quickly  raised  in  case  of  sudden  frost, 
or  discovery  of  the  neglect  of  the  gardener. 

I  beg  to  observe,  that,  from  notes  taken  for  a  month  to- 
gether, by  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  on  a  Sikes's  self-registering 
thermometer,  there  did  not  appear,  at  any  one  time  during 
.the  night,  a  variation  of  more  than  2J%  and  very  often  not  one 
degree,  although  there  were  at  times  7°  of  frost  out  of  doors* 

This  furnace  will  burn  the  hardest  stone  or  Welsh  coaL 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A.  M.  Perkins. 

Zjondotif  21.  Great  Coram  Sireety 
Brunswick  Square,  March  15.  1832. 


The  gardening  world  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  in  risking  the  application  of  this  new  mode  of  heating,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  in  his  hot-houses,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulbam, 
Middlesex.  We  have  before  noticed  (p.  236.)  that  we  examined  these 
hot-houses,  talked  with  the  gardener  on  the  subject,  and  were  much 
satisfied  with  the  plan.  Mr.  Perkins  has  since  applied  his  mode  of  heating 
to  our  small  hot-house  at  Bayswater,  and  to  a  green-house  connected  with 
it,  with  the  most  complete  success.  .The  great  advantage  of  the  mode,  as 
applied  to  hot-houses,  is  the  economy  in  the  first  erection.  Messrs. 
Walker,  who,  as  we  before  observed,  are  the  manufacturers  of  Mr.  Perkins's 
apparatus,  state  that  this,  in  most  cases,  will  amount  to  one  third  of  the 
expense  of  heating  by  hot  water,  according  to  any  of  the  common  modes. 
With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  one  inch  tubes,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
by  a  mathematician  and  chemist  of  the  very  first  authority,  that  as  much 
will  be  effected  by  one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  one-inch  tubes,  heated  to  300°,  as  ' 
by  one  of  the  three-inch  tubes,  employed  in  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
heating  by  hot  water,  when  heated  to  180°.  A  second  advantage  of  Mr. 
Perkins's  mode,  for  hot-houses,  is  the  small  space  which  the  pipes  occupy ; 
and  this,  for  houses  which  have  not  been  built  expressly  for  being  heated 
by  hot  water,  is  no  small  matter.  A  third  advantage  is,  that  the  water 
may  be  circulated,  without  regard  to  whether  the  tubes  are  below  or  above 
the  level  of  the  fire-place. 

But,  however  favourable  this  plan  may  be  for  heating  hot-houses,  the 
advantages  for  that  class  of  structures  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  it  offers  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactories. 
This  will  be  understood  at  once,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  water  may  be 
circulated,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  attention-  to  the  fire,  at  from 
300°  to  600°;  and,  with  extraordinary  strength  of  pipe,  and  application  of  fuel, 
to  a  still  higher  degree.  It  is  found  that  400°  will  roast  meat..  The  work- 
men in  the  bank-note  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Bacon  have 
dressed  a  beefsteak  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  pipe  of  hot  water  used 
for  heating  the  steel  plates ;  and  Mr.  Perkms  is  constructing  for  himself  an 
oven  for  roasting  by  water.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
this  will  lead  to  extraordinary  and  most  beneficial  changes  in  domestic 
arrangements ;  and  that,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  '  ^"^ 
open  fires,  the  smoky  atmospheres  of  our  great  towns  would  be  got  '^fe.'^/* 
nd  of  at  the  same  time.  Water  at  500®,  or,  at  least,  water  at  300°,  for 
the  purposes  of  cookery^  and  for  heating  reserve  cisterns  of  cold  water, 
or  masseis  of  metal  or  masonry,  for  various  domestic  purposes,  including 
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vanning  roonu,  heating  both*,  tomdriw.  fcc,  nay,  »taoAUBt6KX:,he 
'       '  '       companies,  in  the  lame  maonr  as  fa;  and,  W  \'-'~ 
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bstead  of  one  fire  for  every  room,  bs  at  present,  tha«  nwf  be  ottljrcae  n 
a  parish,  or  in  every  square  of  an  acre  in  area.  For  the  preaent,  however, 
we  shall  not  indulge  in  further  speculations  as  I4)  the  naes  to  whidi  this 
invention  may  be  applied,  but  conclude  by^ving  a  description  of  Mr.  Pa~ 
kins's  apparatus ;  and  this  we  shall  do,  partly  by  copying,  in  his  own 
words,  a  part  of  his  ^cification,  as  given  in  the  Beperioru  Jbr  PalaU 
Invenlioru  Jbr  March,  1832,  and  by  engravings  made  from  ^wrings  fiir- 
nished  us  by  himself. 

"  A  (Jig.  44.}  is  a  vertical  sec&>n  <^  the  description  of  furaace  I  nrefer, 
and  B  is  a  plan  or  honKontal  section:  in  each  of  these  figures  the  tameletters 


of  reference  indicate  similar  parts,  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  other  figures 
b  the  drawings.  The  description  of  tubes  which  I  have  used,  and  find  to 
answer,  are  what  are  called  drawn  gas  tubing ;  and  the  size  I  most  com- 
monly  employ  ia  about  1  in.  outside  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
inner  area  is  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch ;  but  I  do  jiot  confine  myself  to 
the  use  of  this  dze  tubing. 
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"aaa  (fy, 44.  a  and  b) is  a  coil  of  tubing,  whicfa  is  placed  within  tlie 
furnace,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  i  is  a  tut«  by  which  the  water  passes 
from  the  coit  a,  when  in  a  heated  state ;  and  c  is  the  tube  by  which  the 
water  is  returned  to  the  coil,  after  having  given  off  the  heat,  to  effect  the 
-otnect  to  which  the  t^pvatus  is  ^plied,  whether  for  heating  the  air  in 
buildings,  evaporating  fluids,  or  heating  metal,  as  will  be  more  fiiU; 
<lescril>ed  hereafter. 

"  The  fiimace  cQDBists  of  two  compartmenta,  d  and  e ;  the  compartment 
dis  that  in  which  the  fiiel  is  burned,  and  the  conipartmeDt?  surrounds  that 
at  d,  and  is  a  sort  of  hot  chamber  in  which  the  coil  of  tubes  (a)  is  placed, 
and  the  water  therein  becomes  heated  by  the  heat  which  is  generated  in 
the  compartment  d,  the  smoke  and  heated  tur  passing  from  the  ignited  luel 
at  /into  the  compartment  e,  and  thence  into  tne  chimney  (g). 

"The  detcri])tion  of  fuel  which  I  prefer  ia  coke  or  stone  or  other  coal,  as 
free  from  bituminous  matter  as  possible,  which  is  put  into  the  compartment 
d,  at  the  upp»  part  at  h,  over  which  there  is  placed  at  all  times  a  cover,  to 
prevent  any  drafl  passing  in  that  direction ;  by  which  means,  when  the  fire 
u  lighted,  and  the  fuel  is  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the  compartment  d,  and 
the  opening  at  A  covered,  the  air  wliich  produces  the  combustion  will  pass 
up  throu^  the  fire  bars  at  i,  uid  the  fiiel  on  such  bars  will  in  a  short  time 
become  an  ignited  mass :  j'  is  an  opening  or  door  in  the  front  of  the  furnace, 
fay  which  the  same  may  be  stokeJ,  or  the  fire  lighted. 

''c,d,b(^.  45.)  show  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  the  joints  of  the 
apparatus,  which  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  more  clear,    c  (Jig.  46.)  shows  m  section  the  manner  of  connecting 
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two  tubes,  h  and  / :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  end  of  the  tube  h  is  tapered 
off  both  inside  and  out  to  a  sharp,  edge,  which  buts  against  the  straight 
surface  of  the  end  of  the  tube  /.  On  the  ends  of  these  tubes  are  cut 
screws,  the  one  having  a  right-hand  screw,  the  other  a  left-hand  screw, 
and  by  means  of  the  coupling  piece  m,  which  has  a  female  screw  cut  right 
and  left,  the  two  ends  of  the  tubes  k  and  /  are  brought  together,  and  by 
this  means  a  strong  water-tight  joint  is  made ;  and  in  this  manner  I  connect 
any  number  of  tubes  togeSier,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
apparatus  is  to  be  applied.  .     . 

'^  D  and  E  {fig.  45.)  are  two  views  of  the  connections  of  other  pai^s  of 
the  apparatus,  and  also  of  the  part  of  the  apparatus. which  is  intended  for 
the  expansion  of  the  water;  n  is  an  upright  tube,  closed  at  the  top,  having 
a  small  screw  hole  to  let  out  the  air  when  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  water, 
but  which  is  kept  perfectly  closed  when  the  au:  is  driven  out.  This  tube 
n  is  usually  made  of  a  lareer  size  than  those  in  which  the  circulation  tak^ 
place,  and  in  this  tube  there  should  be  an  area  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
expansion  which  will  take  place  in  the  water  contained  in  the  outer  tubes ; 
and,  as  water  expands  to  about  one  twentieth  without  being  converted 
into  steam,  I  leave  at  least  double  that  quantity  of  capacity  in  the  tube  or 
vessel  n.  o  o  are  short  tubes  formed  into  cones  at  their  two  ends :  these 
cones  enter  into  holes  perforated  in  the  tube  n,  and  into  the  ends  of  the 
tubes  p  and  a ;  the  tube  p  being  the  one  by  which  the  hot  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  coil  a,  after  it  has  become  heated,  and  the  tube  or  pipe  g  is  -the 
point  at  which  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  water,  and  by  which  the  height 
of  the  water  is  regulated;  and  this  tube  q  is  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  there  shall  be  sufficient  space  above  it,  in  the  tube  n,  to  allow  for 
expansion. 

*'  On  the  tubes  p  and  q  are  two  collars  (r)  formed,  and  by  means  of  the 
two  plates  s  #,  and  the  screw  bolts  and  nuts  1 1^  there  will  be  a  strong 
water-tight  joint  formed  to  all  the  parts.  At  the  top  {y)  of  the  pipe,  there 
is  a  collar  (r)  formed,  and  by  the  plates  w^  and  screws  and  nuts  x,  the  cone 
y  is  strongly  held  in  the  opening  of  the  tube  9,  by  which  the  same  is  made 
water-tight  when  the  apparatus  has  been  filled  with  water.  To  the  bottom 
of  the  expansion  tube  n  is  connected  the  pipe  by  by  coupling  similar  to  that 
described  in  c  {fig,  45.). 

"  Having  now  described  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  it  best  to  con- 
struct the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
some  applications  of  the  same,  f  {fig,  46.)  shows  a  longitudinal  view,  and 
o  shows  a  plan  of  an  arrangement  for  applying  my  improvements  to  hot 
plates  which  are  intended  to  be  used  by  copper-plate  and  other  printers, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  plates  from  which  impressions  are  to  be 
taken.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  show  the  presses,  or  any  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  used  for  printing.  The  plates  (a  a)  being  intended 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  charcoal  fire-grates  heretofore  employed  for 
heating  the  plates  at  the  time  the  ink  is  rubbed  in,  one  of  these  heated 
plates  (a)  is  placed  in  the  proper  position  at  each  press,  if  more  than 
one  is  to  be  heated ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  a  large  number  of  presses 
may  have  their  plates  (a)  heated  by  one  set  of  tubes.  The  tube  p  is  the 
one  which,  as  above  described,  conveys  the  heated  water  fi'om  the  furnace, 
and  the  tube  c  returns  it  back  to  the  coil  after  it  has  given  off  its  heat. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  construct  the  plates  (a)  is  as  follows.  1  make 
a  rectangular  mould  to  the  size  required,  and  place  therein  the  bent  part  of 
the  tube  p,  and  then  fill  the  mould  with  melted  lead,  or  other  metal,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  heat  such  plates  are  intended  to  bear,  by  which 
means  I  produce  metal  surfaces,  which  become  heated  by  the  passage  of 
the  heated  water  through  the  tubej?;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  heated 
plates  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
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{loses  such,  for  instance,  as  hot  plates  for  cooking;  h  (^.  46.)  shows  thtf 
manner  of  applying  the  apparatus  to  a  rectangular  boiler,  which  boiler 
is  shown  in  plan,  and  is  applicable  to  the  boiling  of  syrup  in  the  making 
or  refining  of  sugar ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heated  water  is 
made  to  circulate  through  a  series  of  tubes,  and  give  off  its  heat  to  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  boiler ;  or  these  tubes  may  be  made  to  pass  into 
steain  or  other  boilers  in  a  similar,  manner,  and  will  cause  the  fluid  con<« 
tained  in  such  boilers  to  become  heated  and  evaporated. 

**  In  heating  the  air  of  rooms  of  buildings,  the  tubes  p  land  c  may  be 
made  to  pass  around  the  flooring  of  such  room,  and  where  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  is  desired,  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  to  have  more  than  one  pipe 
passing  to  and  from  the  coil  of  pipes  contained  in  the  furnace,  whereby  a 
larger  quantity  of  heated  surface  will  be  presented,  which,  being  heated  to 
a  high  degree  of  temperature,  will  give  off  the  same  to  the  air  contained  in 
the  room  or  buildings,  and  warm  the  same ;  and  T  have  found  that  when 
the  circulating  tubes  present  a  surface  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the 
coil  of  tubes  in  the  furnace,  I  have  not  been  able  to  burst  the  tubes. 

*y  Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  lav  no 
claim  to  the  various  parts  of  which  such  apparatus  is  composed ;  neither 
do  I  claim  the  application  of  the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  the  purposes 
above  described :  but  what  I  claim  as  my  improvements  in  such  apparatus 
or  method  of  heating  the  air  in  buildings,  heating  and  evaporating  fluids, 
and  heating  metal,  consists  in  circulating  water  in  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are 
closed  in  all  parts,  and  have  sufficient  space  allowed  for  the  expansion  of 
the  water  as  above  described."  » 

We  hope  the  time  may  soon  arrive,  when  one  of  those  working  men's 
colleges,  which  an  enlightened,  spirited,  and  most  benevolent  author. 
Junius  Redivivus,  has  recommended  in  the  Mechanu^s  Magazine^  will  be 
erected  and  peopled,  and  be  supplied  with  heat,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
domestic  economy,  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  by  Mr.  Perkins's  apparatus'. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  against  the  college  of  Junius  Redi- 
vivus, and  also  against  our  own  college  (Mech,  Mag  ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  332.)^ 
we  are  convinced  that  such  arrangements,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
would  contribute  uncommonly  to  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  in 
London.! — Cond,  -  . 
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Art.  VII,  A  nefua  Trap  for  catching  Moks,  toith  some  Remarks 
illustrative  of  its  Superiority  over  the  Traps  no^  generally  in  Use. 
By  A.  F. 

Sir, 

About  twa  years  ago,  I  had  the  management  of  a  small 
garden  in  Aberdeenshire;  and,  being  very  much  annoyed 
with  moles,  I  had  recourse  to  different  schemes  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  always  trying  to  find  out  some  sort  of  trap  that 
would  require  less  time  and  trouble  in  setting  than  the  com- 
mon wooden  ones :  for,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  gentle- 
men's gardeners  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  had  enough  in 
the  keeping  and  care  of  the  garden  and  its  produce  to  occupy 
all  my  time  and  attention,  without  mole-catching.  It  gene- 
rally took  me  an  hour  every  day,  for  several  weeks,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  to  keep  about  a  dozen  traps  at  work ;  for 
the  wooden  springs  soon  take  a  set,  and  lose  their  power, 
when  they  are  not  attended  to  and  tightened.  I  tried  cast- 
iron  traps,  made  in  the  form  of  forceps,  and  found  that  they 
answered  very  well  when  the  tracks  were  through  any  sort  of 
firm  mould :  but,  when  the  tracks  were  through  loose  mould, 
the  iron  traps  were  every  bit  as  troublesome  as  the  wooden 
ones;  for  then  they  required  to  have  a  piece  of  stone  or  slate 
along  each  side,  to  prevent  the  mole  from  getting  through 
without  displacing  the  trigger ;  and  they  required  also  to  be 
partieQlarly  covered)  so  as  to  be  close  enough  to  exclude  the 
ti^l^  wd  prevent  the  freie  tui^on  of  the  air,  yet  so  open  as  to 
kupw  the  bandies  cf  the  trap  to  extend  freely  as  soon  as  the 
trigger  ^ould  be  displaced.  All  these  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, I  got  rid  of  by  using  thb  very  simple  kind  of  trap, 
which  I  invented ;  and  whidi  possesses  one  particular  advan- 
tage over  any  other  kind  that  I  have  tried  or  seen,  and  that  is, 
that  it  will  catch  two  moles  at  one  set. 

It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  {fg.  47.  a,  upper  view,  with 
one  end  set ;  and^.  48.,  under  view)  10  in.  long,  3  in.  broad, 
and  3^  in.  deep  ;  with  a  hole  (&),  2^  in.  diameter,  bored  length- 
wise through  both  ends.  In  the  inside,  half  an  inch  from  the 
extremity  at  each  end,  a  groove  is  cut  for  a  wire  loop  to  fit 
into,  as  in  the  common  wooden  mole-trap;  only  that  the  grooves 
on  the  upper  side  of  this  one  are  cut  quite  through,  having  a 
eanall  nail  or  pin  of  wire  driven  in  through  the  middle,  to 
keep  the  wires  from  risbg  above  the  wood.  In  the  upper 
side  of  the  hole,  close  by  the  grooves,  three  blunt-pointed 
pikes  of  wire  (c)  are  fixed,  so  as  to  stand  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  wood.  The  holes  for  the  triggers  are  bored  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  side,  3  in«  from  each  end ;  and  in  the 
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lower  side,  opposite  each  trira^-hole,  is  a  small  piece  cut 
out,  as  in  Uie  cotnmon  trap.     The  springs  are  made  of  iron 


wir^  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  {d  and  e); 
and  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  common  mouse-trap,  having  a  cross  wire 
fixed  1^  in.  from  the  top  of  each  spring  (yand 
g) ;  from  which  the  catches,  which  are  likewise 
made  of  wire  (h),  are  suspended.  These  catches 
are  retained  by  the  plug  or  trigger  (t)  till  it  is 
displaced  by  the  mole.  lig.  49.  is  the  trigger, 
of  the  full  size. 
I  saw,  in  your  Magazine  (p.  36.),  the  description  of  a  new 
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kind  of  mole-trap ;  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  would  require  so 
large  an  opening,  to  allow  it  a  chance  of  catching  both  ways, 
as  to  occasion  great  inconvenience,  and  render  it  of  but 
trifling  use.  My  traps  might  be  made  by  gardeners  them- 
selves, in  bad  weather,  wh^i  little  else  coula  be  done.  The 
materials  of  each  trap  did  not  cost  above  Sd.  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Kensington,  April  24.  1832.  A.  F. 

We  have  had  one  of  these  very  superior  traps  made  under 
the  direction  of  A.  F.,  and  we  have  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallen,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  who  will  supply 
them  to  the  public  at  Is.  each.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIII.  On  planting  and  laying  out  Grounds.    By  M.  Herman 
Knoop  Klinton,  Landscape-Gardener,  Ghent. 

(Continued  from  Yol  VII.  p.  561.)  » 

"  We  must  remove  those  ash  trees,"  said  my  employer; 
"  because  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  oak  and  elm." 
This,  you  will  recollect,  was  the  ipse  dixit  of  my  worthy 
patron,  the  burgomaster  of  Haarlem  ;  and  I  promised  to  tell 
you  how  I  prevailed  on  him  to  let  them  remain,  in  spite  of 
his  notions  of  proportion.  "  What  you  say  would  be  very 
true,"  said  I,  "  if  trees  were  architectural  columns ;  but,  as 
they  are  only  trees,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  landscape- 
painters  of  Italy,  rather  than  to  Vitruvius."  "  Why  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Italy  ? "  said  the  burgomaster.  "  Why 
Vitruvius  ?"  said  I.  We  agreed,  that  if  Vitruvius  was  entitled 
to  be  considered  an  authority  in  architecture,  the  landscape- 
painters  of  Italy  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  authorities 
in  landscape-painting. 

My  next  step  was  to  convince  my  patron,  that  the  beauties 
of  landscape-painting  might  be  referred  to  as  a  test  of.  the 
higher  beauties  of  landscape-gardening.  This  was  not  so 
easily  done.  "  What  is  there  in  the  rough  foregrounds, 
rugged  trees,  broken  branches,  and  objects  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, in  pictures,  which  can  apply  to  a  garden  and  grounds?" 
said  my  employer.  This,  I  confess  was  rather  a  home-thrust 
(gt^and  coup) ;  but  I  began,  as  usual,  by  agreeing  that  to 
a  certain  extent  he  was  right.  "  But,"  says  I,  "  the  rough 
foreground,  rugged  trees,  &c.,  are  only  inferior  details,  or 
subordinate  means  of  the  artist,  for  the  production  of  certain 
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effects.  Thus,  the  rough  foreground  is  generally  niade  use^ 
of  to  aid  in  producing.the  effect  of  distance  in  the  more  light 
and  delicately  painted  parts  of  the  picture.  As  to  the  rugged 
trees,  they  are  not  in  all  pictures;  if  you  find  them  in  almost 
every  piece  of  Sal vator  Rosa,  you  will  seldom  or  never  see 
them  in  Claude  or  Poussin.  But,  even  if  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  paintings  of  these  artists,  it  does  not  follow,  that^ 
you  are  to  imitate  them  in  garden .  scenery.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  beauties  of  landscape-painting: are  to  be  referred  to 
as  tests,  and  not  as  subjects  of  servile  imitation.  The  pro-^ 
portion  or  connection  of  one  part  with  another  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  proportions  or  connections  which  are  imitated .  from 
nature  by  landscape-painters.  .  In  short,"  continued  I,  ^^  it  is 
principles  that  we  are  to  adopt  from  the  great  landscape- 
painters,  and  not  mere  forms,  which  have  often  nothing. to 
do  with  gardening." 

After  expatiatmg  on  Girardin's  fundamental  principle,  of 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  connection  of  the  parts,  till, 
I  believe,  my  patron  was  bewildered,  he  at  last  asked  me 
whether  these  principles  were  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  who,  had  employed  me  in  France  and  Germany.  Now 
is  my  time  for  a  victory,  thought  I ;  and  I  told  him,  "  Cer- 
tainly, in  both  countries,  by  all  the  men  of  rank  and,  of 
reputation  for  taste."  This  reconciled  him :  immediately  to 
my  dictum ;  and  I  had  not  only  the  group  preserved,  but: 
every  thing  else  my  own  way.  The  scene  of  my  operations, 
however,  has  been  since  sold,  and  my  patron  laid  on  the  shelf 
{mil  hors  de  combat). 

.  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  that  there  are  at  least  two  ways  in 
which  a  professional  man  may  carry  ideas  into  effect:  by. 
establishing,  from  precedent  his  authority  as  a  man  of  taste, 
after  which  he  becomes  an  autocrat  in  his  profession ;  or  by 
reasoning  upon  each  particular  part  of  his  plan,  and  carrying 
conviction  on  each  separately  to  his  employer.  .  The  last  may 
be  fitting  for  a  young  man ;  but,  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  nei- 
ther an  easy  nor  an  agreeable  task,  at  least  in  this  country, 
which  is  far  behind  yours  in  matters  of  taste.  *     I  shall  con- 

*  Not  so  very  far.  We  could  point  out  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  displaying  the  same  sort  of  crudities  as  those  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  and  even  greater  ones.  As  to  the  absurdity  of  placing  a  statue 
on  a  square  and  round  column,  it  is  not  greater  than  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  our  suburban  squares,  where  two  half  columns,  bought  at  the  sale  oC 
the  front  of  the  old  Opera  House,  Support  a  Russian  eagle.  For  other 
absurdities  of  a  like  kind,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  notice,  in  the  Tovr 
of  a  German  Prince,  of  a  certain  Stanmore  Villa,  as  laid  out  and  decorated- 
by  a  retired  printseUer,  now  a  Middlesex  magistrate. ' —  CofuL         '     >  ■     * 
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dadle  tfiis  letter  by  dctafling  an  example,  which  I  shall  bring 
iarwHrd  as  a  proof  of  this  last  assertion.  \ 

There  are  many  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdam,  and  all 
6[  them  have  gardais  and  country  houses  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  At  the  very  time  [in  1626]  when  our  mutual 
friend  Dr,  H showed  me,  for  the  first  thne,  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  I  was  called  on  to  lay  out  an  approach 
road,  or  rather  to  correct  one  already  laid  out,  to  a  residence 
in  a  small  park  about  ten  miles  from  Amsterdam.  The  owner 
of  this  residence  had  some  pretensions  to  taste^  but  more  to; 
a  heavy  purse;  and  he  had  in  his  employ  a  German  ofBcer, 
who  knew  something  of  architecture,  and  thought  that  he  also, 
knew  something  of  gardening.  To  do  this  architect  justice, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  will  of  his  patron - 
in  every  thing;  for  he  was  too  near  him  to  command  sufficient 
respect  to  be  considered  as  an  authority,  and  reasoning  was 
out  of  the  question.  Unlens  a  man  of  taste  has  to  deal  with 
reasonable  people,  he  has  no  chance  of  becoming  an  autocrat 
at  home. 

Weill  I  arrived,  and  was  first  shown  round  the  grounds, 
by  my  German  friend.  I  found  almost  every  thing  wrong ;; 
but  I  said  little;  making  it  my  business,  as  I  always  do  on: 
like  occasions,  first  to  hear  the  reasons  for  what  is  before  me.. 
In  one  part  of  the  shrubbery  a  square  column,  joined  to  ar 
round  one,  supported  a  figure  of  Flora.  "  Why  not  bothi 
square,  or  both  round  ?  "  asked  I.  "  These,"  returned  my 
German  friend,   <^  formed  part  of  the  portico  to  M.  van: 

B 's  house,  which  was  taken  down  two  years  ago,  and 

sold  in  lots."  Directly  in  front  of  the  house,  there  was  a 
rustic  fountain  on  a  naked  piece  of  turf;  the  fountain  pro-v 
fiisely  covered  with  shells,  and  spouting  water  from  a  gilt 
dolphin;  I  soon  recognised  this  as  an  imitation  of  a  fountain: 
in  the  park  at  Enghien ;  but  in  that  park  it  is  in  a  low  shadyr 
situation,  covered  by  ti*ees,  and  moreover  the  dolphin  is  not 
gilt.  "  Why  no  bushes  or  trees  about  this  object  ?  "  asked  J. 
^<If  any  were  placed  between  it  and  the  house,  they  would 
hide  the  dolphin  fi*om  the  windows,"  says  the  architect; 
"  and,  if  any  were  placed  on  the  other  side  of  it,  they  would 
conceal  the  distant  scenery/*  "  Pass  on,"  said  I ;  **  and  let 
us  see  what  comes  next"  A  short  crooked  walk  led  from  the 
house  to  an  orangery,  which  we  entered ;  and  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  orange  treesy 
and  other  exotics :  they  occupied  my  attention  so  nuich^  that 
i  negl€!Cted  the  indications  of  my  guide,  who  directed  my 
eyes  to  a  picture,  painted  on  the  wall,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  structure.     It  was  a  view  of  monBtain  scenery,  rocks,  and 
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cottages^  imitated  from  a  dibramo.  some,  tkne  exhibited  in- 
Paris  [and  also  in  London}^  and  it  \^^  pamted  by  an  Am-*> 
sterdftm  artist  of  merit  I  was  asked^  whether  this  had  not 
a  good  effect  with  the  orange  trees,  and  baiidaome  Cape  and 
Chinese  phmts  in  the  foteground ;  fovs  yOu  must-knottT)  $ir» 
we  are  veiy  much  in  the  habit  of  painting  landsoapes  aid  ter* 
minations  to  walks  and  vistas^  both  in^  the  op^n  ai!i?  and  in 
green*houses. .  *<  The  taste  is  vulgar,"  <said  I ;  "  and  fit  only 
for  the  garden  of  a  guingueite"  «fu6tTas  these  words  escaped 
my  Jip%  die  proprietor  came .  up,  ^^  And  why  may  uot.  a 
painted  picfnre  form  a  termination  to  a  natjural  view,  when, 
there  is  nothing  better?"  asked  he.  ^^  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not,"  said  I,  "  except  that  I  consider  it  in  very  baa 
taste."  ^*  Why  so  ?  "  "  Because  the  two  objects  are  incon- 
gruous, and  the  first  principle  in  ^ny  composition  is  unky  of 
expression."     *^  And  yet  we  see  landscapes  of  this  sort  in 

Baron  H 's  gardens."     "  I  cannot  help  that,"  said  I : 

*^the  force  of  my  reason  remains.  Do  you  find  them  in. 
England  or  France? "  continued  I.  "Yes,  in  M.  Bonrsault's 
garden."  This  is  true,  as  you  probitbly  knowi  for  M.  Boar- 
sault's  garden  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  gable  ends  of 
high  houses,  and  he  has  obtained  permission  to  paint  trees  on 
these^  to  render  them  less  ^nsighUy.  I  should  haye  painted 
weather  atains  <»Uy,  had  I  been  M.  Boursaitit;  but,  fortunately 
for  my  opponetifand  his  arguments,  M.  Boursault  preferred: 
treeSii.'  I  bought  it -prudent  to  yield  c|aietly,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  without  compromising  my  opinion  j  and  I  found  I  gained 
by  this,;lbr' my  patron  soon  after  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  seen  pointed  landscapes  in  any  English  garden  but 
that  pfi  Vauxhatt.  "  What  would  you  recommend  for  a  ter-. 
raination?"he  enquired;.  "  Cover  it  with  oraQge  trees,  trained 
on  a  trellis,"  said  I;  "or,  if  you  will  lengthen  your  perspec? 
tive^  let  the  end  be  entirely  of  looking-glasses,  formed  inta 
doors 'and  windows."  "  A  capital  idea !  "  said  he ;  "  it  shall 
be  done;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  dine,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  remainder  of  my  improvements  afterwards." 

xl.  K.  JK.4 

Ghent^  Sept.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     On  pruning  Forest  Trees.    (From  "  Essays  on  Vege- 
table Physiology,*'^  preparing  for  the  Press.)  By  J.  Main,  A.L.S. 

The  pruner  should  be  a  good  vegetable  physiologist;  for 
unless  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  components  of  the 
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plant,  and  their  tendencies  and  functions  in  the  system,  his 
operations  will  always  be  performed  in  the  twilight  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

If  we  except  the  failure  of  the  lowest  branches  of  trees, 
there  are  few  indications  in  nature  showing  the  necessity  of 
pruning.  In  natural  forests,  trees  generally  grow  closely 
together ;  of  course,  their  lower  branches,  being  deprived  of 
air  and  light,  quickly  perish;  but  when,  by  accident,  they 
stand  singly,  the  lower  branches  are  as  permanent  as  those  of 
die  top,  nay,  even  more  so ;  and,  moreover,  they  appear  to 
be  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  system.  When,  however,  trees 
are  taken  under  the  care  of  man,  they  are  subjected  to  con- 
trol, and  are  trained  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  cultivated,  whether  that  be  for  the  timber  they  supply, 
the  shelter  and  ornament  they  afford,  or  for  the  fruit  or 
flowefs  which  they  yield.  For  these  different  objects  trees 
undergo  various  manipulations  of  the  pruner,  which  may  be 
considered  under  different  heads. 

Forest  Tree  Pruning^  —  Forest  trees  are  regarded  either  as 
objects  of  ornament  or  of  profit. «  Ornamental  trees  require 
no  assistance  from  the  pruner.  Natural  forms  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  art,  even  when  directed  by  the  most  refined  taste. 
It  is  only  in  woodlands,  raised  or  maintained  as  sources  of 
profit,  that  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the  forest  pruner  are 
available.  In  such  cases  the  special  object  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  quantity  of  marketable  timber.  With  this  view  the 
pruner  endeavours  to  form  stately,  straight,  and  clean- 
grained  boles,  standing  as  closely  together  as  is  consistent  with 
allowing  every  tree  a  sufficient  share  of  light  and  air.  The 
interdistances,  and  the  desired  form  and  length  of  bole,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  giving  attention  to  the  trees  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth.  To  have  timber  of  the  finest  grain  or 
quality,  no  lateral  branches  that  grow  within  the  convenient 
reach  of  the  pruner  should  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
siderable size ;  such  branches  act  as  rivals  of  the  principal 
stem,  and,  if  they  remain  to  act  injuriously  before  they  are 
cut  ofi^  the  wound  thereby  made  is  so  large,  that  a  defect  in 
the  timber  is  the  certain  consequence.  The  soundness  of 
timber  is  not  deteriorated  by  pruning,  provided  the  wounds 
made  in  the  execution  be  no  greater  than  will  be  healed 
during  the  following  summer.  A  scar  made  by  the  axe,  bill, 
or  chisel,  if  exposed  longer  than  twelve  months,  will  always 
remain  a  flaw;  for,  though  it  may  be  afterwards  covered 
smoothly  over  by  the  new  collapsing  wood,  it  is  impossible 
diat  any  perfect  union  can  take  place  between  a  surface  of 
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timber  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months, 
and  that  which  is  subsequently  formed  over  it. 

Forest  pruning  is  generally  performed  in  winter;  all  wood 
work  (except  oak  felling  and  peeling)  is  done  in  that  season, 
chiefly  because  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  growth  has  stopped. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  pruning  performed 
in  the  beginning  of  summer  would  be  a  better  practice  for  the 
good  of  the  trees,  llie  reason  is,  because  wounds  made  in 
winter  do  not  begin  to  heal  till  after  the  summer  growth  takes 
place.  That  principle  of  the  tree  which  is  alone  capable  of 
closing  a  wound  is  dormant  in  winter,  and  the  wound  made 
in  that  season  is  too  long  unprotected ;  whereas,  if  branches 
are  cut  off  when  the  vital  principle  is  every  hour  extending 
itself,  the  incision  is  sooner  closed,  and,  if  not  very  large,  it  is 
completely  covered  before  the  growth  ceases  in  the  autumn. 
It  should  be  a  rule  with  the  pruner  never  to  make  a  wound 
that  cannot  be  healed  in  the  course  of  six  months :  but  he  can 
only  attend  to  this  by  a  timely  application  of  the  knife  or 
chiseL  A  handsaw  *  should  never  be  used  in  pruning  forest 
trees ;  because,  if  the  irregular  branch  be  so  large  as  to  re* 
quire  this  tool,  it  had  better  remain  where  it  is ;  and  because, 
though  it  may  injure  the  columnar  form  of  the  bole  externally, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  grain  internally,  the  place  where 
it  joins  the  main  body  will  always  be  found  sound,  which  it 
would  not  be  if  cut  off.  Very  tall  handsome  boles  may  be 
formed  by  the  assistance  of  long  ladders,  handsaws,  and 
jack-planes ;  but,  though  these  large  and  carefully  polished 
scars  will  be  in  a  few  years  covered  with  healthy  wood  and 
bark,  the  marks  of  the  tools  will  always  remain  a  defect  in 
the  timber  when  it  comes  to  the  saw-pit. 

These  circumstances  show  decidedly  the  necessity  of  early 
planning,  as  well  to  secure  quality,  as  desirable  forms  of  tim* 
ber ;  for  though  all  trees  have  a  specific  character  of  growth, 
with  a  more  or  less  branched  head,  which  they  naturally 
lossbme  when  at  liberty  so  to  do,  yet  lliey  submit  to  the  band 
of  skill ;  and  many  trees  of  bush-headed  character  may  be 
trained  into  a  light  aspiring  shape,  and  well  proportioned 
length  of  bole. 

To  take  care  that  every  tree  has  a  principal  leader  is  a 
material  object  of  early  culture,  and  to  maintain  its  superiority 
in  after  growth,  a  chief  point  to  be  attended  to.  AH  laterals 
that  show  a  rivalry,  so  as  to  divide  or  deform  the  axis,  should 
be  displaced.     Very  small  branches,  or  spray,  need  not  be 

.    *  A  stout  turning  or  keyhole  saw  may  be  used  for  small  branches,  as 
being  more  convenient  than  either  knife  or  chisel. 
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taken  from  the  stem :  whether  they  live  or  die,  they  cannot 
deteriorate  the  timber. 

Forest  tree  pruning  should  be  done  gradually,  and  conti- 
nued till  the  business  becomes  inconvenient,  or  too  expensive ; 
and,  if  judiciously  done  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years^ 
sufficiently  fine  forms  will  have  been  given,  and  proper  length 
of  bole  secured.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  relative  to 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  head  of  a  tree,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  trunk.  The  question  lies  in  a  nut^ 
shell :  the  larger  the  head,  the  larger  must  the  trunk  be  also. 
The  diameter  of  the  latter  is  increased  by  the  number  of 
branches  which  are,  or  have  beerij  produced  by  the  former. 
In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  increased  and  extended,  in  like 
proportion  are  the  stem  and  head.  Severe  mutilation  of  the 
head  paralyses  the  energies  of  the  roots,  and  vice  versi.  Re^ 
ducing  the  number  of  branches,  to  give  magnitude  to  the 
stem,  is  ridiculous.  Regulating  the  growth  of  the  branches^ 
by  stopping  or  cutting  out  such  'as  are  over-luxuriant,  gives 
supremacy  and  direction  to  the  leader,  but  no  addition  .to  the 
stem  or  any  other  part.  Every  individual  twig  of  the  head  is 
a  part  of  the  stem,  and  the  former  could  not  be  developed 
without  the  assistance  of  the  latter ;  which,  while  it  conveysr 
support,  is  itself  enlarged  by  this  very  function.  In  fact^ 
every  member  of  a  tree  depends  on,  and,  in  its  turn,  lends 
assistance  to,  every  other,  when  all  are  in  perfect  health.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  an  accidental  luxuriance,  sometimes 
exhibited  by  a  single  branch,  and  a  certain  division  of  the 
root,  which  progress  together  for  several  years  before  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  For  such  irregularity,  however,  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  deciduous  trees 
only :  on  them  if  the  forester  bestow  timely  attention  for  a 
few  years,  by  properly  directing  the  juvenile  vigour,  he  will 
seldom  fail  in  raising  valuable  timber. 

As  the  different  kinds  of  forest  trees  are  used  for  various 
purposes,  the  forester  endeavours  to  supply  the  various  d&p 
mand.  It  is  wrong  that  any  advantage  derivable  from  wood- 
lands should  depend  on,  or  be  left  to,  chance.  Oak  of  the 
strciightest  and  cleanest  grain  is  required  for  planking,  beams, 
posts,  &c. ;  but,  besides  this  description  of  oak,  in  the  dock- 
yards, cross-grained  buts  and  knee-timbers  are  in  request, 
and  consequently  valuable.  The  former  quality  of  oak,  beech, 
and  other  kinds  of  forest  timber,  is  obtained  in  the  shortest 
time  by  rather  close  planting,  early  and  careful  pruning,  and 
timely  thinning,  if  necessary ;  the  latter,  by  open  planting, 
and  partial  pruning,  i.  e.  not  by  aiming  at  a  tall  smooth  bole. 
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but  by  leaving  the  branches  in  sets  of  three  or  four  (as  it  may 
happen),  diverging  from  one  place,  and  clearing  the  trunk  of 
all  intermediate  branches  and  spray  between  these  sets.  This 
style  of  pruning,  though  it  has  perhaps  been  never  or  but 
rarely  executed,  is,  nevertheless,  quite  practicable :  it  is  only 
pruning  the  oak,  so  as  to  make  the  disposition  of  its  branches 
resemble  those  of  a  fir  tree,  but  with  greater  distances  be- 
tween the  tiers.  But  in  all  ordinary  cases,  if  a  sufficient 
length  of  bole  be  gained,  the  branched  head  may  be  depended 
on  to  furnish  knee  timbers.  Pine  and  fir  timber,  for  the  use 
of  builders  and  mast-makers,  cannot  be  too  free  from  knots, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  so,  unless  planted  and  trained 
up  as  closely  as  possible.  When  so  standing,  no  lower 
branches  can  live  to  distort  the  longitudinal  structure  of  the 
axis.  The  centre  of  such  stems,  when  cut  up  for  use,  only 
shows  the  diminutive  bases  of  the  first  laterals ;  but  every 
concentric  layer  of  wood  imposed  after  these  first  branches 
decay  is  uniform  in  longitudinal  arrangement,  and  is  uninter- 
rupted by  knots.  A  single  -fir  tree  requires  a  large  space, 
and  produces  the  worst  timber ;  its  first  branches  continue 
to  enlarge  and  extend  themselves,  sweeping  the  ground  as 
long  as  the  trunk  continues  to  rise;  and  though  the  latter 
arrives  at  a  great  size,  its  quality  is  of  the  most  inferior  de-r 
scription.  In  fact,  fine-grained  deal  cannot  be  produced, 
unless  the  trees  are  planted,  or  chance  to  stand,  as  those  in 
Norway  from  which  battens  and  ladder  poles  are  cut  for 
exportation,  so  closely  together  as  to  prevent  all  extension  of 
branches.  All  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  intended  for  profit  should 
be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  all  cut  down,  together,  like  a 
crop  of  corn.  They  do  not  admit  of  being  partially  drawn. 
They  may  be  called,  on  this  account,  social  trees,  thriving  best 
in  congregations ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  unity  of  the  assemblage  is 
broken,  the  exposed  trees,  losing  their  wonted  protection,  not 
only  cease  to  thrive,*but  often  die.  Firs  planted  for  ornament 
should  stand  at  considerable  distances,  otherwise  they  never 
show  the  grandeur  of  their  forms.  The  pruner  must  not 
touch  them;  his  interference  only  tends  to  make  them  the 
most  ugly  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Planted  as 
nurses  in  young  plantations  of  deciduous  trees,  they  are  easily 
kept  within  due  bounds,  by  a  very  simple  method  of  pruning,* 
practised  by  Mr.  Billington ;  viz.,  by  pinching  off,  from  time  to' 
time,  the  leading  buds  of  the  branches.  This  induces  a  spray-> 
covered  rather  than  a  naked  stem,  and  prevents  the  encroacn- 
ment  of  the  branches  on  the  neighbouring  trees^  without 
destroying  their  own  character  and  usefulness  as  nurses.  By 
the  same  means>  fir  trees  may  be  formed  into  impervious 
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screens,   or  sheltering  hedgelike  boundaries,  highly  useful 
in  many  cases  of  rural  improvement 

Ash  timber  is  pFoduced  of  superior  quality,  by  being 
planted  and  trained  up  in  close  order :  its  toughness,  and  its 
cleanuess  of  grain  make  it  a  desirable  material  for  the  coach- 
maker.  Straight  smooth  sticks  of  ash  50  ft.  in  length,  and 
from  8  in.  to  12  in.  square,  are  highly  prized  l^  all  machine- 
makeis«r  Whether  for  timber  or  underwood,  this  tree  i^ouM 
always  be  grown  in  plantations  by  itself,  not  only  because  of 
its  greater  rapidity  of  growth,  but  because  it  is  a  most  noxious 
tree  in  hedgerows,  or  when  standing  singly  in  cornfields  or 
meadows^ 

Oaks  and  elms  are  best  suited  for  hedgerows.  It  ts  in- 
credible how  much  elm  timber  can  be  raised  in  hedgerow 
order ;  and  as  the  superiors  are  cut  down,  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  young  stems  keeps  rising  from  the  old  roots.  No  tree 
bears  pruning  so  well  as  the  elm.  So  severely  is  this  per- 
formed in  Middlesex  and  elsewhere,  that,  in  many  cases,  a 
very  small  branch  only  is  left  at  the  top  every  time  the  tree 
is  shredded.  This  property,  of  being  imhurt  by  wholesale 
pruning,  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  vitality  of  the  tree,  which, 
being  in  every  part  studded  with  latent  buds,  throws  out  a 
numerous  spfay  over  all  the  stem.  This,  though  unequal  to 
increase  thie  diameter  of  the  trunk  as  a  large  branched  head> 
would  do  in  the  same  time,  yet  gives  the  timber  a  gnarled 
character,  particularly  useful  for  the  naves  and  fellies  of  car- 
riage wheels,  and  other  purposes,  where  liability  to  split 
would  be  a  defect. 

In  countries  where  fuel  is  scarce  or  dear,  hedgerow  trees 
are  poUarded,  and,  periodically  lopped  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  for  fencing  stuff.  Oak,  elm,  and  ash  are  chosen  for  this 
barbarous  purpose.  The  boles  are  preserved,  as  being  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  while  the  loppings  are  considered 
that  of  the  tenant.  The  trunks  soon  become  hollow,  and, 
consequently,  useless  as  timber.  Willow  pollards  are  exten- 
sively planted  in  low  meadows,  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
poles,  stakes,  and  headers  for  fencing.  Willow  holts,  for 
supplying  basket-makers'  rods,  are  generally  cut  every  year. 
Under,  this  management,  it  is  observable  that  every  new  crop 
of  shoots  is  perfected  by  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  roots. 
The  centre  of  a  willow  pollard  and  that  of  a  stool  soon  de- 
cay ;  atfed,  in  the  rotten  mass  roots  from  the  superior  buds  are 
seen  to  strike  and  luxuriate.  The  spectacle  of  a  hollow  wil- 
low tree  being,  partly  filled  with  roots,  which  from  time  to 
time  had  descended  from  the  shoots  of  the  head,  gave  the 
late  Dr^  Darwin,  it  is  probable,  the  first  idea  of  the  wood  of 
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the  stem  being  formed  by  descending  radicles  from  the  buds. 
But  this  example  of  the  willow  is  no  corroboration  of  the 
doctor's  idea,  when  duly  considered.  The  shoots  of  the  wil- 
low, like  those  of  all  other  trees,  it  is  perfectly  true,  are  pro- 
longed by  the  assistance  of  radicles  simultaneously  produced. 
The  doctor's  idea  was,  that  these  two  members  are  imme- 
diately connected,  and  that  the  latter  are  actually  thrown  out 
by  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  eye  of  a  grape-vine 
struck  as  a  cutting.  But  that  acute  philosopher  forgot  that 
in  the  case  of  a  pollard  willow,  or,  indeed,  any  other  tre^ 
there  exists  an  intermediate  vital  member  which  connects  the 
extremities,  and  which  is  constitutionally  calculated  to  allow 
intercommunication  between  them,  without  any  portion  of  the 
shoot  descending  to  the  root,  or  any  part  of  the  latter,  except 
fluids,  ascending  to  the  former.  The  intermediate  channel  is 
the  seat  of  vitality,  formed  of  cellular  matter  and  a  vascular 
apparatus,  which,  while  it  conducts,  is  itself  increased  by  the 
impulse  and  qualities  of  the  rising  current. 

An  argument  in  support  of  heading  down  young,  and 
judiciously  pruning  old,  deciduous  trees,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  natural  history  of  many  sorts  of  willows.  They  are  not 
constituted  to  be  permanent.  So  far  from  their  bulk,  num- 
ber of  branches,  and  quantity  of  foliage  being  incentives  to 
increased  vegetative  power,  an  exactly  contrary  effect  is  the 
consequence.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  more  feeble  is 
their  growth,  till  at  last  all  vitality  ceases;  whereas,  were 
they  repeatedly  cut  in,  new  power  would  be  imparted,  by 
calling  forth  latent  principles  of  life,  and  their  existence  would 
be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  common 
furze  (Z/lex  europae'^a)  requires  to  be  frequently  cut,  or  eaten 
down,  to  keep  it  alive.  The  alder  tree  is  comparatively  short- 
lived ;  but  may  be  reproduced  successively,  for  ages,  from  the 
same  stool. 

The  preceding  remarks  show  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to 

obtain  a  lair  length  of  sound  bole,  say,  on  an  average,  of 

soft,  or  25  ft.,  without  much  sacrifice  of  time  or  money,  and 

without  fear  of  checking  the  growth  by  pruning.   All  branches 

which  appear  contending  with  the  leader,  and  threaten  to 

divide  or  divert  it  from  its  perpendicular  course,  should  be 

taken  off  close  to  the  bole,  and  before  they  are  more  diah 

about  one  inch  in  diameter.    This  being  attended  to,  no  wounds 

will  be  made  but  what  will  be  nearly  healed  over  before  the 

growth  ceases  in  the  autumn. 

'    The  annexed  figures  represent  the  gi*iun  or  structure  of  the 

wood,  as  it  appears  on  a  perpendicular  section  supposed  to  be 
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cut  through  the  pith  and  opposite  branches  of  a  pme  or  iir 
tree,  to  show  tlie  effects  of  pruning. 


J^.  50.    Section  of  a  tree  of  which  the  branches  bod  died,  or  be 

off  ID  the  third  year  progreBsively. 
Fig.  51.     Section  of  a  stem  of  sixteen  years'  growth,  showing  the  r 
of  branches  pruned  in  the  tenth  anil  twelfth  years. 


Fig.  52.     Section,  showing  the  cfT'^cls  of  irregular  pruning  at  dlffcrcut 


'Ig.  an.     Section  of  a 


T  been  pruned. 


It  mny  be  observed  of  pine  timber  in  general,  tliat  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  deteriorated  by  dead  stumps  of  branches  than  the 
timber  of  deciduous  trees;  the  resinous  quality  of  the  sap 
prevents  decay,  and,  being  concentrated  in  the  closer  texture 
of  the  knots,  renders  them  even  harder  than  the  otlier  parts 
of  the  wood.  But  the  sap  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  most  other 
forest  trees,  has  no  such  preservative  qualities ;  a  rott^i 
stump  of  a  branch  will  often  cause  the  destruction  of  the  finest 
trunk.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  cutting  close  to 
the  bole,  provided  it  be  done  in  time,  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  clean-grained  timl>er,  as  the  above  6gures  show. 
Stopping  or  cutting  off  tlie  branches  at  some  distance  from 
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the  stem,  deforms  the  tree ;  and  though  it  may  not  affect  the 
soundness  of  the  timber,  it  certainly  deteriorates  its  quality 
for  many  purposes  of  the  builder. 

Chelsea^  Feb.  20. 


The  foregoing  article  we  consider  by  far  the  most  valuable  that  has 
appeared  in  this  Magazine,  on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  earnest  of  the  value  of  the  work  (great  part  of  which 
we  have  seen  in  manuscript)  from  which  it  is  taken.  Mr.  Main,  as  a  practical 
man,  and  whether  exercising  his  talents  and  taste  as  a  landscape-gardener, 
or  his  science  and  skill  as  a  forest-pruner,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  having  had  very  extensive  practice  in  every  department  of  garden- 
ing and  rural  affairs.  We  request  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  his 
present  paper,  whether  gardeners  and  foresters,  or  theur  employers,  to  fix 
firmly  in  their  minds  Mr.  Main's  concluding  direction,  that  branches  should 
be  cut  off"  close  to  the  bole  before  they  are  above  1  in»  in  diameter ;  and 
also  to  observe  his  remark,  that,  if  this  is  done  in  spring,  or  just  before 
midsummer,  the  wound  will  be  entirely  or  nearly  healed  over  in  the  same 
season  (p.  309.).  Let  it  also  never  be  foi^otten,  that  all  wounds  which  are 
not  healed  over  in  the  first  season  leave  defects  in  the  timber  (p.  304.). 
Had  forest-pruners  forty  years  ago  been  aware  of  these  facts,  and  acted 
on  them,  the  trees  pruned  about  that  time,  and  now  felling,  would  have  sold 
at  a  very  different  price  fi'om  what  they  are  now  selling  for. 

Great  advantages  have  resulted  in  Fifeshire,,  from  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Sang  (the  editor,  or  rather  author,  of  the  last  edition  of  Nicol's 
Planter^  CalendaVy  and  a  correct  physiologist)  as  an  inspector  of  plant- 
ations. We  could  wish  to  see  our  much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Main,  add 
to  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  that  of  inspector  oi  plantations  in 
England;  for  certain  we  are,  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  kmgdom  better 
qualified  for  the  office.  Did  we  possess  extensive  plantations,  we  should 
send  for  Mr.  Main  (whose  charge,  we  believe,  as  a  landscape-gardener,  is 
two  guineas  a  day  and  expenses),  and  employ  him  for  two  or  three  days 
to  instruct  our  forester  in  the  proper  metnods  of  thinning  and  pruning. 
We  would  afterwards  arrange  with  him  (^ay  for  10/.,  20/.,  or  30/.  per 
annum,  according  to  circumstances),  to  pay  us  a  professional  visit,  at  least, 
once  every  year  m  the  pruning  season.  We  know  there  are  some  foresters 
who  would  object  to  this  sort  of  interference,  and  we  know  also  that  there 
are  some  who  understand  their  business  so  well  as  to  render  it  unnecessary; 
but  the  owners  of  plantations  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  those  foresters 
who  understand  their  business  best,  wUl  rather  feel  pleased  than  otherwise, 
at  the  idea  their  works  being  subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  scientific 
man  who  can  duly  appreciate  their  merits. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  what  ought  to  be  the  forest-pruner's  golden 
rules :  — No  branches  to  be  cut  off  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  leader; 
po  wound,  thus  or  otherwise  made,  to  be  larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  no  pruning  in  autumn.  —  Cond, 
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Sl^  Culture  qf^ Mushrooms 

Art.  X»  On  the  Culture  of  Mushrooms  in  Melon  Beds.  By  Mr, 
John  Collier,  Gardener  to  Edmund  Woodis^  Escj.,  Shopwick, 
near  Chichester. 

Sir, 

Having  seen,  in  VoL  VII.  p.  731.,  a  letter  from  Brighton, 
signed  J.  S.,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a  mushroom  of  un- 
usual size  raised  by  me,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  mush- 
room in  question  measured  in  circumference  3  ft.  7i  in.,  while 
its  weight  was  2  lbs.  1  oz. ;  nor  was  this  the  only  large  mush* 
room  ojn  ray  bed,  as  many  measured  the  same  in  circumference 
as  the  above,  though  none  of  them  were  of  exacdy  the  same 
weight.  As  J.  &  expresses  a  wish  to  learn  some  particulars 
regarding  the  process  pursued  by  me  in  raising  this  mush* 
room,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  brief 
account  of  my  method :  — 

The  bed  in  wbich  my  large  mashrooms  were  raised  was 
an  old  melon,  bed,  in  a  brick-built  pit*  About  the  middle  of 
July5.a  bed. of  long  and  sboirt  stable  dung  (fresh  from  tiie 
stable),  which  had  only  gone  through  a  slight  course  of  fer- 
mentation, wa3  made  in  the  abpve  pit,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  raising  nielons  and  -  mushrooms ;  the  bed  was  spawned  in 
the.  usual  way^  but  not  till  about  a  fortnight  after  the  melons 
were  ridged  out ;  as,  if  done  earlier,  the  bed  would  be  too  hot 
to  receive  the  spawn.  As  soon  as  the  bed  was  spawned,  a 
quantity  of  stiff  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  a  litde  half-decayed 
leaf  mould,  was  laid  on  it  to  the  depth  of  1 2  in.,  for  the  melons 
to  grow  in,  and  gently  trodden  down :  this  I  have  always  found 
to  be  the  best  compost  for  mushrooms.  The  melons  ripened 
about  the  end  of  September;  and  when  all  were  gathered) 
which  was  about  the  end  of  October,  the  whole  of  the  bed 
was  cleared  of  the  old  plants,  and  about  3  in.  of  the  mould 
removed  from  tbe  9urfiu:e,  thus  leaving  mould  to  the  depth  of 
9  in.  for  the  .mushrooms.  .  The  bed  was  then  well  watered, 
and  f^ain  at  the  la,tter  aid  of  November :  but  no  more  water 
was  given  all  the  winter^  save  a  little  which  nx^ht  drain  from 
a  quantity  of  .potted  geraniums,  which  were  placed  on  the  bed 
for  protection,  during  the  winter  months.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ensuing  February  the  mushrooms  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  part  of  the  bed  next  the  wall.  The  geraniums 
were  immediately  removed,  to  allow  the  mushrooms  space  to 
grow  all  over  the  entire  bed,  when  several  pots  were  found 
lying  on  their  sides,  being  pushed  aside  by  the  mushrooms 
boldly  protruding  through  the  earth  underneath  them. 
Though  some  of  the  mushrooms  had  only  just  made  their 
appearance,  still  many  measured  9  in.  in  circumference.     In 
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the  middle  of  March  the  entire  bed  was  completely  covered, 
and  in  many  parts  they  had  thrown  themselves  up  in  large 
hillocks,  some  growing  out  of  others.  Thirty-five  button 
mushrooms  were  gathered  from  some  of  these  hillocks  at  one 
gathering ;  the  bed  still  continuing  to  bear  equally  well  up  to 
the  montli  of  May ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  have  borne  up  to 
June,  but  it  was  necessarily  destroyed  to  make  room  for  ano- 
ther melon  bed.  By  this  mode  of  culture,  the  thickness  of 
the  mould,  and  hot  atmosphere  of  the  bed,  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  melons,  will  prevent  the  mushrooms  from  appear- 
ing before  February.  After  the  month  of  March  the  bed 
should  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  fdenty  of  air 
given,  and  water  occasionally.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  a  mushroom  bed,  when  first  made ;  for  if  it  is  2  or 
3  ft.  high  at  first  (which  is  the  height  I  recommend'  ibr  a 
mushroom  bed),  it  heats  too  violently,  thus  destroying  the 
ftingous  quality  of  the  dung.  To  avoid  this  'dangerj  when  I 
make  a  bed  for  mushrooms  alone,  whether  under 'sheds  or 
glass,  I  make  the  bed  18  in.  high  at  first,  letting  it  rekncdn  so 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  examining  it  every  day,  *td  see  that 
the  heat  does  not  exceed  100^;  and  when  L  find  -tbeTieat 
decline,  I  again  add  18  in.  more  on  the  bed,  makings  on  the 
whole,  8  ft  higfa^  of  long  and.  short  stable  dung,' quite  fresh. 
The  bed  should  still  be  examined  every  day ;  and,  whei^  the 
heat  is  on  the  decline,  spawned  in  the  usual  way.  The  bed 
must  be  then  cov^ed  with  the  before-mentioned  lotoi  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.,  and  never  less.  To  insuiie  a  good  crop  of 
mushrooms,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  I  am  quite' C(mi- 
vinced  that  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  reject  long  litter  in 
the  formation  of  the  bed ;  for  this  reason,  beds  madb  with 
horse  droppings  only  soon  decay,  and  consequently  the  ispawh 
must  perish,  after  producing  but  a  middling  crop  of  mush'^- 
rooms.  Such  beds  as  these,  which  are  usually  mdde  only 
about  from  9  to  12  in.  high,  and  generally  on  shelves,  ivill, 
I  believe,  never  produce  a  plentiful  crop  in  tjte  winter 
months,  imless  there  are  fires  kept  to  heat  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sheds  where  they  are  grown;  but,  if  I  'am  not  correct  in 
this  opinion,  I  hope  some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  set 
me  right.  In  my  beds  tliere  is  a  steady  and  a  lasting  heat, 
and  they  do  not  decay  so  soon  by  at  least  six  weeks  as  those 
made  by  horse  droppings  only.  I  have  each  bed  bearing  gene- 
rally from  ten  to  thirteen  weeks ;  and  when  I  have  taken  them 
down,  I  have  always  found  them  a  solid  mass  of  spawn  from 
top  to  bottom. 

I  never  cover  my  beds  close  on  the  mould.     When  made 
in  a  shed,  I  have  the  litter  which  I  cover  with  supported  from 
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the  bed  by  props  and  boards  laid  across,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  3  in.  from  the  surface.  This  will  prevent  the  woodlice 
from  attacking  them ;  and  the  mushrooms  will  not  be  drawn 
up  weak,  but  will  be  firm  and  of  a  good  flavour.  In  beds 
under  glass,  the  glass  is  covered  in  cold  weather,  and  not  the 
bed  inside,  by  which  means  the  produce  will  be  much  greater, 
and  of  better  flavour. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent,  J.  S. 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  731.),  that  my  success  in  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms entirely  depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
dung  used :  together  with  the  d^pth  of  loam,  which  should 
never  be  less  than  3  in.  It  mutters  not  whether  the  beds  are 
made  under  glass,  or  in  pits  without  glass,  provided  they 
are  covered  with  something  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  frost; 
riiey  will  bear  plenty  of  mushrooms  either  way.  The  only 
motive  I  had  for  growing  mushrooms  under  glass  was  that  of 
economy,  by  first  having  a  crop  of  melons,  and  afterwards  a 
crop  of  muslirooms,  on  the  same  bed.  Should  any  doubts 
arise  in  the  minds  of  any  of  your  correspondents  as  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  above  mushrooms,  I  can  refer  them  to 
gentlemen  in  this  neighlK)urhood  who  have  seen  them  mea^ 
s»ired  and  weighed,  and  who  have  also  seen  the  bed.  [See 
Vol.  VII.  p.  731.]  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Collier. 
Shojmickj  Chichester,  Jan.  30,  1832. 


Art.  XL     Abridged  Communication. 

To  avoid  the  Danger  of  rank  Steam  fiom  Dung  Linings 
injuring  Plants  in  Frames.  —  Having  seen,  in  your  Magazine 
(p.  39.  and  40.),  a  plan  suggested  by  a  correspondent,  to 
prevent  the  rank  steam  of  the  outside  dimg  from  entering  the 
vacuity  left  to  admit  air  by  night  into  the  frames  of  early 
forced  cucumbers,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  notice  a  very 
simple  remedy,  which  I  find  has  the  desired  effect,  and  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  common  lights.  Instead  of  filling  the 
lights  with  glass  in  the  usual  way,  I  have  two  blank  squares 
ot  wood  in  the  top  of  the  lights,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
hole  cut  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin 
or  lead,  so  fastened  as  to  turn  with  ease :  these  I  open,  as 
air  may  be  required,  either  by  day  or  night.  —  William 
Prestocj  Gardener  to  G.  Butler,  Esq.  Hill  Place,  Draxford^ 
Hants,  Ma%ch  29.  1832. 
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AuT.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Societi/  of  London. 
Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  1.    4to.    Londoiii  Hatchard. 

(Continued from  p.  178.) 

2.  An  Account  of  an  economical  Method  of  obtaining  very  early 
Crops  qfnevo  Potatoes,  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  P\R  S. 
&c.,  President.     Read  May  4-.  1830. 

This  paper,  Mr.  Knight  believes,  will  be  found  to  point  out 
the  means  of  obtaining  new  potatoes  at  much  less  expense 
than  by  any  method  now  practised,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection. 

Potatoes,  which  have  been  buried  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
soil  to  render  them  secure  from  injury  by  irost,  usually 
vegetate  very  strongly  in  the  succeeding  spring;  and  Mr. 
Knight  was  thence  led  to  hope,  that,  by  planting  in  Septem* 
ber  large  tubers,  which  had  ripened  early  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  had  by  a  period  of  rest  become  excitable,  he 
should  be  able  to  cause  roots  and  stems  to  be  emitted,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  autumn ;  and  that  these,  by  being  well  defended 
from  frost  through  winter,  might  operate  so  as  to  a£Pord  a 
very  early  produce.  The  experiment  was  not  successful. 
The  tubers  vegetated  almost  immediately,  and  the  stems  just 
reached  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  were  destroyed 
by  frost ;  and,  although  the  ground  was  immediately  so  well 
covered  as  securely  to  exclude  frost  from  it,  not  a  single  plant 
appeared  in  the  following  spring.  Mr.  Knight,  therefore^ 
concluded  that  the  experiment  had  totally  failed,  and  that  the 
tubers  planted,  after  once  vegetating,  had  perished. 

In  the  following  summer,  Mr.  Knight  found  that  the  tubers 
had  not  perished,  but  had  formed  young  ones  under  the  soiL 
The  experiment  was,  therefore,  repeated  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  and  an  excellent  crop  of  young  tubers  was  found  to  be 
produced  by  them  in  the  June  following,  without  a  single 
plant  appearing  above  the  soil.  The  tubers  planted  were  of 
the  largest  size  that  Mr.  Knight  could  obtain  of  the  ash* 
leaved  kidney. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  what  Mr.  Knight  states  to 
have  taken  place,  is  precisely  similar  to  what  happens  when 
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potatoes  are  laid  between  layers  of  earth,  in  boxes,  and  placed 
in  any  dry  coyered  place  free  from  frost.  It  is  evident  that, 
as  there  are  no  leaves  formed,  no  new  vegetable  matter  can 
be  generated ;  but  merely  the  transformation  of  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  old  potato  into  the  form  of  new  tubers.  All 
that  is  obtained  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  delicate  article,  for  a 
large  quantity  of  a  useful  one.  Half  a  dozen  modes  of  doing 
this  will  be  found  given  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Gardenings 
2d  edit.  p.  594. ;  and  a  modie  practised  in  Scotland,  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  will  be  found  described  in  our 
present  Volume,  p.  56. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  paper  describes  his 
economical  method  of  obtaining  early  potatoes ;  but  we  really 
cannot  see  in  what  the  economy  consists,  or  in  what  respect 
his  mode  of  procuring  potato  sprouts  is  better  than  that  de- 
scribed by  our  correspondents  R.  W.  (Vol.  I.  p.  405.),  Mr. 
Saul  (Vol.  II.  p.  47.),  and  a  Denbighshire  gardener  (Vol.  II. 
p.  171.).  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  nothing  like  so  good; 
but,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  we  shall  give 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Knight's  paper  verbatim.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  do  this,  because  Mr.  Knight  has  charged  us 
with  misrepresenting  a  former  communication  on  the  same 
sulyect  (Vol.  V.  p.  718.)>  and  even  threatened  us  in  no  very 
measured  terms  (Vol.  V.  p.  719,  720.).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Knight's  threats  (to  •*  bear  us  down,"  &c.), 
that  we  give  his  communication  at  length ;  but  because  we 
really  do  not  fully  understand  his  paper,  are  most  solicitous 
to  avoid  misrepresentation. 

"  SimUar  experiments  were  made  in  the  last  autumn ;  but  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  ground  was  so  low,  owing  to  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  pre- 
cedipg  summer,  that  not  a  single  tuber  vegetated.  A  part  were  therefore 
tftktfn  up,  itod  made  to  vegetate  by  artificial  heat,  till  they  had  emitted 
stems  about  3  in.  long ;  when  they  were  taken  &om  the  soil,  and  the  further 
progress  of  vegetation  arrested.  In  the  middle  of  January,  these  were  put 
into  a  pot  with  some  barren  sandy  soil^  and  placed  in  the  pine-stove,  and 
supplied  moderately  with  water,  tul  the  middle  of  March.  At  that  period 
I  discovered  that  small  new  pnotatoes  had  been  abundantly  generated,  and 
water  was ^ not  subsequeatly  given  till  the  middle  of  April;  when  I  found 
the  pot  to  contain  very  well  grown  ^oung  potatoes,  which  were  without 
any  other  defect  than  that  of  not  bemg,  to  my  taste,  sufficiently  mature. 
Hie  requisite  degree  of  artSficial  heat  to  insure  success  in  experiments 
simflar  to  the  preceding,  may,  of  coarse,  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent sources,  which  1  tieed  not  point  out ;  and  ix»t  improbabl^r,  I  think^ 
by  XQeans  of  a  temperate  hot«bed,  me  surface  of  the  mould  of  which  miglit 
be  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but  I  should  prefer  clean  and  barren  sand 
for. the  tubers  to  be  placed  hi,  as  diose  could  not  receive  early  benefit  from 
a  ri^  sdil,  and  th^ir  p^odii6e  ftiight  be  injured  in  quality; 

**  The  latgofit  cn>pfl»  of  early.potatoes  Will  usualiy  be  obtatned  firom  tubers 
which  hniie  ripened  lute,  and  son^wlpat  .imperfectly,  ii)  the  preceding  year ; 
but  it  is  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the  preceding  experiment,  that 
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the  tubersy  which  are  planted  in  autumn,  should  have  ripened  early  in  the 
foregoing  summer;  for  otherwise  they  will  not  be  found  sufiEiciently  excit- 
able in  autumn.  It  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  larse  size, 
otherwise  the  young  potatoes  which  they  aflfbrd  will  be  small ;  and  it  will 
be  advantageous,  if  the  tubers  to  be  planted  have  been  detached  from  their 
parent  plants,  upon  their  having  just  attained  then:  full  growth. 

**  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ment, that  the  best  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  treating  the  old  tubers, 
after  their  progress  of  vegetation  has  been  arrested  by  cold,  will  be  to  put 
them  into  such  heaps  as  are  usually  seen  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  and 
to  cover  them  with  mould;  as  a  very  large  quantity  would  occupy  only  a 
small  space,  and  their  produce  would  there  prpbably  acquire  a  more  early 
maturity,  and  might  be  collected  at  any  time  with  little  trouble. 

"  A  writer  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Gardener^ s  Magazine  [Vol.  II.  p.  171.]  has 
recommended  the  exposure  of  such  potatoes  as  are  intended  for  planting 
to  the  sun«  aft  soon  as  they  acquire  their  full  growth,  till  thej^  attain  a  green 
colour ;  ai^d  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  process  may  prove  in  some  de^ee 
advantageous,  for  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  certmnly  causes  chemical 
changes  to  take  place  in  their  component  parts ;  and  chemical  changes  are 
the)  precursors  and  concofoitanits  of  excitability^  if  not  the  cimse  and  "Source 
of  it.  I  am  idso.  inclined  to  think  that  similar  tresi^eot  M>uld  Ue  bi^ne^ 
ficial  in  the  culture  of  all  those  varieties  of  pot^o.  whicli  ^  pot  na^rfdly 
vegetate  till  late  in  the  spring. 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  weight  of  new  potatoes  mdy  be* ob- 
tained from  any  given  weight  of  old;  but  I  hate  if^on>  to>tMnk<thai  the 
young  will  be  equal  to  the  we^t  of  one  third'  at  i  least  of  itb^Qid$«  ja«d 
(as  I  have  shown  in  .a  communication. jtwo  years  agp^k^yj^^^ff^^ajf^TSy 
Gard,  Mag.,  Vol.  V.  p.  721.]  that  more  than  35,000  lbs.  or  our  best  and 
earliest  variety  of  potato,  now  cultivated,  may  be  obtained  from  iii  'ac^e 
of  ground,  the  mode  of  culture  recommended  willno^  be  founrd  expenbivte 
(where  artificial  heat  is  not  employed),  compavatively'fwitll  ^he^usiiaiL  price 
of  new  potatoes  early  in  the  season,  Hpgs^  if  hungry^  will. eat  the  .old 
tubers  when  the  young  have  been  taken  away ;  but  those  probably  con- 
tain but  little  nutriment,  and  their  value,  therefore,  may  not  bi  worth 
calculating.  <         •     , 

"  Two  early  varieties  only  of  potato  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  aboye 
stated  experiments ;  but  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to  doublTthat 
similar  success  may  be  obtained  with  all  other  early  kinds." 

3.  On  raising  Apple  Trees  from  Pips*     By  the  Rev.  Jaqies  Ye^ 
nables,  C.M.H.S.    Read  Dec.  1.  1829. 

Mr.  Venabks  says,  he  has  never  found  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son "why  the  pips  of  our  best  apples  shoul(l  produce  most 
frequently  trees  little  better  than  a  crab,"  .  We  in^m  an^^wer  him 
by  stating,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fact;  the  pips  of  our 
best  apples  will  most  frequently  not  only  produce  good  apples, 
but  apples  more  nearly  resembling  the.parent  variety  than  any 
otbei;  variety,  and  never  to  be  mistaken  for  tbe  ^erpin^l  produce 
of  the  crab.  Let  any  one  take  the  pips  of  a  golden  pippin^  a 
Ribstone  pippin,  a  nonpareil,  and  a  Hawthornden,  mix  them 
as  he  win,  and  sow  them  together;  and,  when  they  have  come 
up,  rear  them  till  they  shall  all  have  borbe.f]:uit;  and  we  will 
engage  that  any  person,  who  knows  the  apples,  named,  will  be 
able  to  refer  every  seedling  to  its  parent.     Any  one  who  has 
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had  a  little  experience  in  raising  apples  from  seed  knows  this 
to  be  fact ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  general  analogy 
between  apple  trees  and  other  vegetables  would  not  be 
complete. 

"  It  woald  seem,"  the  author  observes,  '^  that  much  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  fruit  depends  upon  the  leaf;  and  whatever 
determines  the  first  organisation  of  this  member  of  the  tree, 
must  have  considerable  influence  on  its  produce."  The 
naked  apple  pip,  he  thinks,  contains  too  little  of  the  saccharine 
pabulum  for  the  future  tree.  It  was  intended  that  the  de- 
caying apple  should  supply  this  pabulum ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  the  pip,  when  it  is  sown,  ^^  should  be 
inserted  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or  in  mould  enriched  by 
an  admixture  of  decayed  apples.'*  The  advice  is  rational,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  institute  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  results  of  the  practice.  The  reverend 
author  states,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  he  put  some  apple  pips 
into  the  same  fiirrow  with  a  quantity  of  decayed  apples,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  seedlings  thus  raised  has  been  of  good 
flavour ;  but  this  may  be  from  the  parentage  of  the  seedlings, 
independently  of  any  other  cause. 

4.  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Epiphytes  of  the  O'rchis  Tribe,  ^y 
John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.,  Assistant  Secretary.  Read 
May  18.  1830. 

This  class  of  plants  is  comparatively  new  to  Europe, 
having  been  generally  speedily  lost  after  their  introduction. 
The  Vanilla  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  species  that 
was  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Miller,  and  little  more 
than  twenty  were  to  be  found  in  the  Kew  Garden  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  last  century.  Not  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  species  had  been  added  to  the  same  garden,  in  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  the  present  century;  and  only  nineteen 
species  are  mentioned  as  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  one 
of  the  richest  in  Europe,  in  1822. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  want  of  success  was  owing  to 
some  peculiar  difficulty  in  their  cultivation ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  in  the  Chiswick  Garden.  Similar  attempts, 
before  or  about  the  same  time,  were  made  in  the  stoves  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney,  Messrs.  Richard  and  Arnold 
Harrison  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cattley  of  Barnet,  and  others ; 
so  that  the  total  number  of  species  of  this  family  of  plants 
found  in  Britain  at  the  time  Mr.  Lindley's  paper  was  read, 
was  not  less  than  200 ;  while  the  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Gar- 
den, made  up  to  1829,  enumerates  only  nineteen.     We  may 
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add  that  Messrs.  Loddiges   have  now  (Dec.  18S1)  above 
300  species. 

The  result  of  various  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  soil 
and  climate  for  these  plants  may  be  said  to  amount  to  this  :  — - 
^^  That  a  well-drained  soil,  shade,  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
an  atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with  humidity,*  are  the  con-» 
ditions  that  are  requisite  to  insure  their  successful  cultivation, 
and  that  soil  itself  is  of  little  importance  to  them.  We  have 
used  common  garden  earth,  lime  rubbish,  gravel,  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  moss,  and  all  with  equal  success,  pro* 
vided  the  drainage  was  effectual ;  and  we  have  found  all  these 
equally  useless  when  the  drainage  was  not  attended  to ;  a  ctr* 
cumstance  which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  succulent  nature  of 
the  plants,  and  to  the  very  imperfect  means  that  most  of  them 
possess  of  parting  with  superfluous  moisture :  in  consequence 
of  the  compact  nature  of  their  cuticular  tissue,  and  of  the 
minute  size,  or  small  number,  of  stomata  or  evaporating  pores. 
We  have  found  that  no  soil  or  temperature  would  nourish 
them  in  drought,  and  that  any  soil  was  good  when  the  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  humidity  were  carefully  regulated. 
To  speak  very  accurately  upon  these  points,  I  should  say, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  ought  to  be  87°  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  its  humidity  should  be  at  the  point  of 
saturation,  or  nearly  so.  We  have  found  that  the  same  plants 
which  refused  to  grow  when  placed  upon  the  stage  of  a  hot- 
house, the  air  of  which  possessed  the  necessary  conditions  of 
heat  and  vapour,  flourished  with  all  their  native  luxuriance, 
if  the  pots,  in  which  they  were  planted,  were  suspended  freely 
by  wires  from  the  roof;*  a  difference  which,  no  doubt,  de** 
pended  essentially  upon  drainage;  and  we  have  seen  that 
moss  alone  would,  under  these  circumstances,  maintain  in 
perfect  health  plants  which  the  most  carefully  managed  soil 
appeared  to  kill,  if  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  drainage 
were  unattended  to. 

**  Having  originally  taken  great  interest  in  this  enquiry,  I 
have  for  some  years  been  collecting  information  relating  to  it, 
and  I  find  that  if  we  had  had,  in  the  beginning,  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  native  habits  of  orchideous  epiphytes  that 
we  now  possess,  those  conclusions,  that  are  now  the  result  of 
many  years'  careful  and  expensive  enquiry,  would  have  been 
obvious  inferences  prior  to  any  experiments  whatever  having 
been  instituted.  The  facts  that  X  have  collected  are  the 
following :  — 

"  Orchideous  epiphytes  grow  naturally  upon  trees,  in  the 
recesses  of  tropical  forests :  they  establish  themselves  in  the 
forks  of  branches,   and  vegetate  amidst  masses  of  decayed 
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vegetable  and  animal  matter.  In  consequence  of  their  position^ 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  accumulation  of  moisture  about 
the  roots.  They  will  also  grow  equally  well  upon  rocks  and 
stones  in  similar  situations.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janeiro 
is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Society's  collectors,  who  visited 
him,  to  cultivate,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  above  seventy 
species  upon  a  wall  in  his  garden  at  Boto  Fozo. 

'^  We  see  some  of  them  germinate  and  grow  most  luxuriant-^ 
ly  in  damp  places,  in  the  stove,  upon  the  sides  of  the  garden 
pots,  and  among  gravel ;  and  Dr.  Wallich  found  them  in  all 
cases  growing  equally  well  upon  trees  and  stones,  provided 
the  latter  had  a  certain  quantity  of  mould  and  moss  adhering 
to  them. 

^'  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  they  are  cultivated 
with  success  in  raised  beds  of  sofid  brickwork,  so  contrived 
as  to  secure  the  most  perfect  drainage;  the  soil  being  rich 
vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  at  least  two  thirds  small  peb- 
bles, and  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  moss. 

<^  Shade  seems  essential  to  them ;  their  natural  situation 
being  in  deep  forests,  or  among  the  branches  of  growing  trees. 
In  Brazil  they  exclusively  occupy  damp  woods  and  rich  val- 
leys, among  vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant  description,  by 
which  they  are  embowered.  In  Nipal,  I  learn  firom  Dr. 
Wallich  that  orchideous  epiphytes  grow  in  company  with 
ferns ;  and  the  thicker  the  forest,  the  more  stately  the  trees, 
the  richer  and  blacker  the  natural  soil,  the  more  profuse  the 
Orchidese  and  ferns  upon  them.  There  they  flourish  by  the 
sides  of  dripping  springs,  in  deep  shady  recesses,  in  inconceiv- 
able quantity,  and  with  ah  astonishihg  degree  of  luxuriance. 

^<  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  it  is  found  that  they 
thrive  best  under  the  shade  of  trees  with  dense  but  airy 
foliage,  such  as  mimosas,  especially  the  ^c^cia  stipulelta,  the 
huge  stem  of  which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  compared 
with  the  myriads  of  minute  leaflets  by  which  it  is  formed. 

^^  High  temperature  and  excessive  humidity  are  together 
the  other  conditions  essential  to  the  well-being  of  these  plants. 
The  hottest  countries,  if  dry,  and  the  dampest,  if  cool,  are 
destitute  of  them ;  while  there  is  no  instance  of  a  country, 
both  hot  and  damp,  in  which  they  do  not  swarm.  This  can 
readily  be  shown." 

They  are  most  abundant,  in  India,  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, the  mean  temperature  of  which  is  between  77*^  and  78° ; 
and  the  air  is  damp  to  saturation.  In  Nipal  they  are  only 
found  upon  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains,  where  they 
vegetate  among  clouds  and  constant  showers.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  India  they   are  almost  unknown ;   because  there. 
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tho^gh  the  mean  temperature  is  80%  the  air  13  dry.  In  the 
Calcutta  Garden,  they  grow  vigorously  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
perish  in  the  hot  season.  In  the  hot  humid  climate  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar^  they  exist  in  vast  quantities. 
In  Africa  they  are  rare,  except  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  air 
is  moist  as  well  as  hot;  at  the  Cape  they  are  wholly  unknown. 

^^  In  America,  their  favourite  station,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  in  the  gorges  of  the  Andes  of  Mexico,  New  Granada, 
Quito,  and  Peru,  where  the  air  is  mild  and  humid,  and  the 
mean  temperature  63°  to  67°  Fahr.  (17°  to  19°  cent,).  In  these 
localities  they  are  so  abundant,  that,  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  Flora  Peruviana^  above  1 000  species  might  be  found  in 
Tarma,  Huanuco,  and  Xanxa  alone.  They  are  not  seen  far- 
ther n<^rth  than  Florida,  where  a  single; species,  ^pid^ndrum 
conopseum,  is  found  on  the  Magnoh'i^^;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  give  the  vegetation  of  Florida  a  tropical  rather 
than  extra-tropical  appearance.  In  that  country  this  solitary 
representation  of  tropical  Orchideas  exists  in  the  same  r<^ipn 
as  myriads  of  Till&.ndsm  e^neoides,  which  usually  vegetates 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  dampest  tropical  atmosphere.'* 

In  the  West  Indian. Islands^.  particulai*ly  in  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad,  and  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  more  especially, 
they  are  abundant.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  wogds  are  sp 
damp  that  it  is  difficult  to  dry  plants,  orchideous  epiphytes 
are  found  in  inconceivable  multitudes ;  but  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  the  air  is  dry,  they  are  unknown.  In  the  high  dry 
land  of  Mendoza,  the  aridity  is  still  greater ;  and  th^re  the 
whole  order  of  orchideous  epiphytes  almost  entirely  dis- 
appears. On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  they  are 
unknown  as  high  as  Lower  Peru ;  the  whole  of  that  region 
being  extremely  arid,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys. 
There  are  two  species  of  Orchideae  found  in  the  Mexican 
Andes,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  the  order ;  two  species  in  Japan,  which  will 
grow  in  a  low  temperature ;  and  some  in  New  Holland,  which 
thrive  in  a  mean  heat  of  66^  6'. 

From  these  facts,  Mr.  Lindley  thinks  those  conditions  of 
culture  might  have  been  safely  deduced  a  priori^  which  were 
arrived  at  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  experimentally.  He  is 
persuaded  **that  if  these  facts  are  carefully  borne  in  mind,, 
we  shall  no  longer  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  cultivation 
of  orchideous  epiphytes,  and  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  beauty  of  the  dendrobiums  and  bolbophyllums  of  India,  of 
the  oncidiums  of  the  West  Indies,  the  aerides  of  China,  and 
the  epidendrums  of  Peru,  will  add  a  charm  to  every  hot-house  J* 

(  To  he  contimied.) 
Vol.  VIII.  —  No.  38.  y 
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(Continued  from  p.  187.) 

63.  On  heating  Hot-houses  hy  Steam.  By  the  Rev.  James  Armi- 
tage  Rhodes,  Horsforth  Hall,  near  Leeds,  Sept.  22.  1825.  Read 
Dec.  7.  1826. 

This  paper,  modified  a  little,  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  330.). 

64.  Account  of  a  Mode  of  training  Vines  on  the  Outside  of  the 
alternate  Sashes  of  a  Hot^housCy  by  U)hich  means  excellent  Grapes 
were  produced.  By  James  Macdonald,  Dalkeith  Park.  Read 
Dec.  ?•  1826,  and  Jan.  4.  1827. 

These  grapes  are  from  vines  which  were  trained  over  the 
sashes  of  a  glazed  hot-house ;  they  were  well  swelled,  and  of 
the  richest  flavom*,  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1826  having 
been  peculiarly  favourable  for  ripening  fruits. 

The  vines  had  been  "  planted  about  fifteen  years,  outside  of  a  small 
stove  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants.  The  vines  have  generally  been 
brought  into  the  stove  every  spring,  and  trtuned  up  to  the  rafters  to  pro- 
duce their  fruit ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit  was  matured  and  cut, 
the  vines  were  turned  out  to  the  open  air  to  winter. 

"  But  for  these  two  or  three  years  past,  in  the  spring,  when  the  vines 
were  introduced  into  the  house  for  a  crop,  I  left  some  of  the  short  wood 
on  the  vines  outside  in  the  open  air ;  and  I  found  that  they  matured  their 
fruit  every  year,  equal,  both  as  to  size  and  quality,  to  tnose  within  the 
house.  This  year  (1826),  all  the  rafters  in  the  stove  being  covered  with 
choice  ornamental  creepers,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  my  whole 
vines  in  the  open  air  outside.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  when  tne  buds 
began  to  swell,  I  laid  the  whole  vines  down  on  the  ground ;  and,  to  preserve 
them  firom  the  spring  frosts,  I  covered  them  over  with  mats  and  spruce  fir 
boughs,  till  the  end  of  May.  I  then  trained  all  the  shortest  vines  on  the 
front  ashlar  wall  [a  wall  made  of  freestone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry], 
which  is  about  2^  ft.  high,  filling  in  as  many  as  it  could  contain.  I  then 
took  the  longer  shoots,  and  trained  them  up  the  fi'ont  upright  rafters, 
keeping  the  upright  fi-ont  glass  clear.  I  next  procured  some  very  thin 
laths,  and  tacked  them  on  each  alternate  fixed  light  on  the  sloping  roof,  so 
as  not  to  prevent  the  running  lights  from  giving  the  usual  air  for  the  house 
and  plants.  We  tied  the  vmes  to  the  laths  as  we  went  along.  They 
remamed  in  this  state  till  the  end  of  August ;  when  I  found  that  those 
vines  on  the  sloping  glass  were  not  making  such  progress  as  those  on  the 
front  ashlar  building,  or  on  the  front  upright  rafters,  the  fruit  not  swelling 
equally  well.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this,  I  and  one  of  my  young  men 
got  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  5  in.  high  and  l^in.  in  width,  and  nailed  them 
upright  on  the  centre  of  the  long  rafter,  2  ft.  3  in.  apart,  on  each  alternate 
li^ht ;  we  got  long  laths,  and  stretched  them  along  these  blocks,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  according  to  the  slope  of  the  sashes,  nailing  the  laths  to  the  blocks. 
Then  we  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  light,  and  got  some  small  laths  to 
reach  across  the  light ;  we  nailed  our  stretchers  on  the  top  of  the  laths, 
and  then  lifted  up  the  vines  and  grapes  on  the  top  cross-stretchers,  tying 
and  regulating  them  as  we  proceeded.  The  cross  laths  are  placed  about 
18  in.  asunder  :  thus  placing  them  about  7  in.  above  the  rafter,  and  about 
10  in.  above  the  glass.    This  finished  the  operation. 
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*'  In  a  short  timey  the  progress  made  by  the  grapes  in  swelling  was  quite 
visible ;  and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  glass,  they  remained  till  ripened 
in  October  and  November. 

**  The  kinds  of  grapes  are,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Burgundy,  Green 
Chasselas,  White  Constantia,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black 
Gibraltar." 

65*  Another  Hit  at  the  Caterpillars.    By  Mr.  Mackray,  Annat. 

Read  June  5. 1828. 

Insulate  the  trees  or  bushes  by  surrounding  them  with  a 
small  moat  of  water,  retained  by  an  annular  canal  of  tempered 
clay.  This  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  caterpillars  from 
one  bush  or  tree  to  another. 

66.  Of  the  Disease  in  Turnips  called  Anbury  f  or  Fingers  and  Toes. 

Queries  were  circulated  for  information  on  this  subject,  in 
1819 ;  and  five  communications  in  answer  were  received. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  formerly  of  Wobum  Abbey,  now  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery,  has  observed  the  galls  or  tubercles  on  turnips 
since  ever  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  plant. 
He  has  observed  the  effects  of  the  disease  upon  plants  about 
seven  weeks  old,  but  not  earlier.  When  the  plant  is  taken 
up,  and  the  gall  opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  larva  of  an 
insect,  sometimes  not  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye.  As  soon  as  the  larva  becomes  in  a  fit  state,  the 
gall  begins  to  putrefy. 

**  The  excrescence  becomes  soft  and  spongy,  the  rind  bursts,  and  a  fetid 
smell,  peculiar  to  decomposing  y^etable  matter,  exhales  from  it.  Par- 
tridges appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  larva:  whenever  they  are  seen  to  con- 
gr^ate  among  affected  turnips,  the  galls  are  found  perforated,  and  the 
insect  taken  out.  Several  insects  are  now  attracted  to  the  putrefying 
mass;  a  species  of  ilf  usca  [fly]  deposits  its  e^  on  the  surface.  The  larvas 
burrow  in  the  mass ;  these  are  followed  by  different  species  of  Staphylinus, 
Pse'derus,  &c.  The  former  of  these  seem  to  live  on  the  larvae  of  the 
M(i9C£L ;  for  two  of  these  lived  three  months,  while  supplied  with  these 
larvae,  but  died  soon  after  the  supply  was  discontinued.  They  did  not 
appear  to  touch  the  matter  of  the  turnip,  on  which  the  larvae  of  the  fly 
lived.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  moist  weather  occurs,  the  mass 
affected  soon  wastes  away,  and  frequently  a  large  root  is  found  a  mere 
shell.  The  larvae  are  found  solitary :  how  great  a  number  soever  inhabits 
a  root,  every  individual  occupies  a  distinct  cell.  It  appears  to  be  a  species 
of  the  Cynips  of  Linnaeus ;  and  the  Diplolepkriae  of  Leach,  Geoffro^,  &c. 
In  the  head,  mandibles,  jaws,  &c.,  it  is  similar  to  the  larvae  which  live  on 
the  root  of  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  and  other  varieties  of  ^r&ssica  i^pus 
and  oleracea.  The  colour  of  the  larva  varies  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  root :  it  is  white  in  the  common  field  globe  turnip,  and  in  cauliflower ; 

J  mellow  in  the  root  of  rape,  and  Swedish  turnip,  Scotch  yellow,  &c.  The 
atter  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  white  globe  and 
tankard  varieties.  In  two  instances  where  I  collected  specimens  of  severely 
affected  roots,  and  also  of  the  soil,  for  chemical  examination,  I  found  the 
roots  had  been  in  contact  with  a  portion  of  tree  leaves,  which,  probably, 
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had  come  with  the  manure ;  but,  in  other  instances,  I  found  roots  equally 
diseased  to  which  no  manure  had  been  applied.  In  some  experiments 
instituted  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  1  have  had  the  honour 
to  conduct,  on  the  nature  of  salt  as  a  manure,  simple,  and  combined  with 
other  substances,  as  stable-dung  in  difierent  states,  lime,  soot,  oil-cake, 
&c.,  applied  in  different  modes,  and  in  various  proportions,  to  soils  difier- 
ing  essentially  from  each  other  in  their  natural  properties,  as  loams,  sili- 
ceous sandv  soils,  clayey  soils,  peats,  and  beam  or  moor  soils,  for  the 
growth  of  the  different  useful  species  of  agricultural  plants;  the  results,  as 
it  immediatd^  regards  this  particular  afiection  of  turnips,  have  not  been  so 
decisive  in  favour  of  salt  or  lime  as  I  had  anticipated ;  for  the  disease 
appeared  in  every  case,  though  in  different  degrees.  Combinations  of  salt 
and  lime  were  evidently  the  most  efibcual,  as  no  instance  occurred  of  the 
bulb  being  affected  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  That  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever, which  was  above  the  surface  was  affected  with  ^alls,  the  same  as  in 
the  bulbs  grown  on  soils  of  the  same  nature,  to  which  no  application  of 
manure  had  been  applied.  On  a  space  of  the  same  soil,  to  which  salt 
simply  had  been  appued  the  preceding  spring,  and  from  which  time  the  soil 
remained  fallow,  the  crop  was  good.  One  plant  in  ten,  however,  was 
afibcted  with  the  disease  below  the  surfJEice  as  well  as  above  it.  The  salt 
in  this  instance  had  been  applied  at  the  rate  of  86  bushels  per  acre,  and 
mixed  with  the  surface  4  in.  deep ;  it  was  applied  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
1818.  On  one  portion  of  it  barley  and  turnips  were  sown,  but  they  did 
not  vegetate,  the  dose  beine  too  great.  The  season  following,  however, 
die  crops  were  good.  On  the  same  soil  lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
120  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  disease  was  not  less  general  than  in  the 
former  case.  Lime  was  applied  to  a  clayey  loam,  and  to  siliceous  sandy 
soils,  at  the  rate  of  120  bushels  per  acre  to  25,  and  salt  from  86  bushels  to 
5  per  acre,  but  without  any  decisive  effects  in  the  prevention  of  this  dis- 
ease of  turnips.  The  maximum  and  minimum  of  salt  were  here  nearly 
ascertained.  In  every  distinct  soil,  the  quantities  applied  were  the  same, 
and  the  trials  made  under  the  same  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  applying  salt  and  lime  for  turnips,  that  of  mixing  it  with  the  soil, 
previously  to  sowing  the  seed,  or  applymg  it  to  the  surmce  after  sowing, 
proved  best ;  for,  when  salt  and  lime  are.  mixed,  and  deposited  with  the 
seed,  vegetation  is  retarded  from  two  to  twelve  days,  and  more,  beyond  the 
natural  period.  This  fact  was  proved  on  the  seed  of  eight  difierent  spe- 
cies of  plants,  sown  on  four  different  kinds  of  soil.  However  bendicial, 
therefore,  salt  or  lime,  in  other  respects,  is  to  the  soil  (a  subject  not  within 
tlie  present  enquiry),  and  though  they  seem,  when  combined,  to  modify 
this  disease,  yet  it  appears  they  are  not,  either  in  a  simple  or  combined 
state,  a  specific  remeay  for  this  disease  in  turnips 

**  I  have  procured  seed  from  roots  perfectly  tree  firom  this  dbease,  sowed 
in  a  situation  excluded  from  the  neighbourhood  of  any  other  species  or 
variety  of  .Srdssica;  which,  when  sown  on  land  that,  to  mv  knowledge, 
never  was  sown  with  turnip  seed  before,  and  on  old  garden  land,  in  both 
cases  produced  bulbs  more  or  less  affected  by  this  disease.  Whether  the 
reverse  of  this  takes  place,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  satis- 
factory proofs ;  and  until  the  minute  particulars  of  the  economy  or  natural 
habits  of  the  insect,  which  is  doubtless  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease, 
is  intimately  known,  it  will  be  difficult  to  proceed  in  devising  any  plan  of 
prevention,  with  a  hope  of  certainty  of  success.  One  point  is  dear  and 
evident,  that  whatever  increases  the  vigour  and  rapid  growth  of  the  turnip 
plant,  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,  checks  with  considerable  force  the  pro- 
gress and  bad  efiects  of  this  formidable  disease 

"  This  disease  appears  to  lessen  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  turnip,  in 
various  degrees,  according  to  its  violence." 
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'  Arthur  Young,  Esq,,  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, states,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  disease  in  tur- 
nips called  fingers  and  toes  has  been  known  in  Suffolk  about 
fifty  years.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  cause,  and  never  heard  of 
any  remedy. 

Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Macdougal  of  Cessford,  near  Kelso, 
affirm  that  the  disease  has  been  known  in  their  neighbour- 
hood nearly  twenty  years.  They  think  that  the  disease  ori- 
ginates in  the  bite  of  some  insect  upon  the  fibres,  &c. 

The  Rev.  George  Jennings,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  states  that 
the  disease  in  turnips  called  anbury  has  been  known  in  the 
eastern  part  of  England  as  far  back  as  forty  years.  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  caused  by  a  grub  forming  its  nidus  in  the  bulb. 
"  I  have  not  traced  the  progress  of  the  larva  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  species  of  insect ;  but  a  small  maggot  or  grub  is  visible 
in  every  excrescence  upon  the  turnip  which  I  have  examined ; 
in  some  instances,  three  or  four  very  near  together  in  the 
same  lump.  If  it  results  from  the  punctures  made  by  some 
insects,  eggs  must  be  deposited  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
of  no  remedy  which  has  been  tried  to  prevent  this  disease  in 
the  turnips." 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  having  ^^  found  some  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject," sends  a  recipe  for  a  liquid,  containing  salt,  tobacco, 
soap,  soot,  and  lime,  to  be  poured  round  the  roots  of  each 
plant ;  and  which  <^  has  been  found  useful  in  destroying  the 
insect,  if  applied  early,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  has  eaten  its 
way  deep  into  the  root."  We  have  no  faith  in  recipes  of  this 
sort:  what  would  penetrate  to  and  kill  the  insect  would  un- 
questionably destroy  the  plant. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  has  observed  the 
anbury,  or  ambury  (the  word  is  borrowed  from  farriery,  in 
which  art  it  is  applied  to  small  knots  or  excrescences,  warts 
or  wens,  on  the  loins  or  flanks  of  horses),  only  in  very  dry 
seasons.  He  says,  it  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  insects ;  per- 
haps, piercing  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  depositing  their 
eggs,  which,  as  in  multitudes  of  other  cases,  produce  knobs, 
and  intercept  the  ascent  of  the  vegetable  nutriment  (sap).  If, 
when  the  disease  has  taken  place,  plentiful  rains  ensue,  the 
bulbs  put  out  other  roots  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  other 
fibres  enlarge)  to  supply  the  places  of  those  which  are 
wounded. 

67.  An  Account  of  some  Seedling  Apples  and  Plums  ijohick  have 
been  raised  at  Coul,  in  Ross-shtre.  By  Sir  George  Stuart  Mac- 
kenzie, Bart.     Read  Dec.  26.  1826. 

See  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits^  2d  edit. 
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68.  On  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees,  depending  upon  bad  Subsoil.    By 
Mr.  Peter  Campbell,  Gardener  at  Coulston,  East  Lothian. 

Mr.  Campbell  agrees  with  various  other  gardeners  in 
^*  thinking  that  canker  is  owing  to  a  stintiness  that  takes 
place  in  the  trees  from  a  bad  subsoil.'^  He  found  the  trees 
under  his  care  rooting  down  into  a  sand  mixed  with  some 
clay  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  interspersed  with  veins  of  sand 
as  black  as  ink.  He  found  the  roots  that  went  into  this 
black  sand  quite  swelled  and  overgrown ;  and,  on  examining 
the  inner  part  of  the  wood  of  the  root,  he  found  it  of  an  iron 
colour,  and  very  hard.  He  then  set  about  removing  the  sur- 
face soil  to  the  depth  of  18  in.,  and  for  the  space  3  ft.  all 
round  the  tree;  he  then  cut  the  tap  roots  that  went  right 
down. 

"  I  then  made  two  cuts  opposite  each  other,  as  low  as  the  under  part  of 
the  trunk,  so  as  to  place  a  beam  of  wood  across  below  the  trunk,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  sitting  down  or  sinking,  owing  to  its  being  so  much  hol- 
lowed out  below.  I  then  cut  off  all  the  roots  I  thought  diseased,  and 
cleared  the  mould  out  another  foot's  distance,  which  was  4  ft.  out  from  the 
trunk  all  round.  Havii^  no  flags,  I  floored  the  pit  I  made  below  the  roots 
with  bricks  and  large  slates  laid  dose  together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  entering  into  the  black  sand  again ;  and  formed  the  flooring  of  a  con- 
cave form  rather  than  even  or  level,  so  as  to  make  the  roots  or  young 
fibres  incline  upwards,  which  is  a  great  means  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
entering  so  soon  into  the  subsoil.  I  mixed  good  mould  with  very  rotten 
cowdung,  and  filled  up  the  pit  with  it ;  at  the  same  time  beating  m  every 
course  below  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the  end  of  a  beater  made  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tree  firom  sliding  down  too  hard  on  the  beam 
of  wood 

'*  The  second  operation  is  the  pruning  of  the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  com- 
menced on  one  side  of  the  trees,  and  pruned  regularly  round,  cutting  off  all 
the  cankers,  not  leaving  one  branch  or  bit  of  wood  that  had  a  canker  in  it 
on  any  of  the  trees.  In  some  of  the  trees  I  pruned  two  thirds  of  the  wood ; 
others  I  pruned,  leaving  only  one  fifth  part  of  the  wood ;  which  operation 
was  executed  according  to  the  state  the  tree  was  in. 

"  By  this  treatment,  the  trees  are  become  quite  healthy,  and  free  from  any 
moss  or  lichen ;  and  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  canker,  where  formerly 
«very  year's  growth  cankered  the  second  year,  and  had  done  so,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe  by  numbering  the  growths  or  shoots,  for  ten  years  back.  I 
have  done  espalier,  wall,  and  standard  apple  trees  in  the  mode  before  stated ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  trees,  except  one,  are  above  forty 
years  old." 

69*     On  the  Germination  of  Seeds^  and  subsequent  Vegetation,    By 
John  Murray,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.     Read  June  ?•  1827. 

There  is  no  philosopher  of  the  present  day  more  active  in 
his  researches  than  Mr.  Murray,  and  many  of  these  have  ended 
in  important  practical  results.  Mr.  Murray  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being,  or  having  been,  a  practical  man. 

*'  Mustard  and  cress  were  sown  on  black  woollen  cloth  kept  constantly 
wet.     The  germination  was  tardy,  the  growth  exceedingly  dwarfish,  and 
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the  vegetation  altogether  sickly.  Seeds  from  the  same  packets,  grown  on 
patches  of  white  and  of  red  woollen  cloth,  were  luxuriant  and  beautiful. . . . 
The  retardation  and  final  suspension  of  the  vegetation  are,  no  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  iron,  the  base  of  the  colouring  matter  in  black. 

"  Mustard  and  cress  seeds  were  sown  in  powdered  alum,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate 
of  lime,  in  small  ^lass  capsules,  and  duly  watered ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which,  bemg  a  deliquescent  salt,  did  not  require  it.  Two  cress 
seeds  only  germinat^  in  the  powdered  alum,  but  no  vegetation  appeared 
in  the  others, 

'I  Mustard  and  cress  seeds  were  partially  roasted,  by  being  projected  on 
ignited  iron ;  yet  a  great  portion  of  them  afterwards  grew  on  wetted  flan- 
nel. Seeds  were  likewise  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  temperature  suddenly  reduced :  all  these  grew.  Hence,  some  seeds  can 
sustain  an  elevated  temperature  without  the  destruction  of  their  vitality. 

'*  Peas  and  beans,  with  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  and  suffered  gra- 
dually to  cool,  sprouted  in  a  few  hours,  and  crew  remarkably  well,  having 
been  transferred,  when  cold,  to  wetted  flannel.  This  experiment  furnishes 
a  very  easy  method  of  ascertaining,  in  a  sufficiently  prompt  way,  whether 
the  vegetative  power  is  suspended  by  age  or  other  causes. 

^  I  put  sprung  peas  into  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  1812 ;  but  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  ten  days :  those  placed  in  naphtha  and  ammonia  decayed. 
Peas  placed  in  alcohol,  naphtha,  and  sulphuric  ether  exhibited  no  evolu- 
tion of  incipient  germination. 

^  Mustard  and  cress  seeds  were  sown  in  iodine,  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  hydriodate 
of  potassa,  muriate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  caustic  potassa :  they 
.gave  no  evidences  of  germination  whatever,  though  they  were  regularly 
supplied  with  water. 

"  Cress  sown  on  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  attentively  watered,  germi- 
nated freely :  hence  there  must  be  some  error  with  the  late  Mr.  Tenant's 
conclusion,  as  this  experiment  is  completely  opposed  to  his  deductions.  It 
is  one  of  first-rate  importance,  as  many  farmers  have  been  induced,  from 
Mr.  Tenant's  experiment,  to  discard  magnesian  limestone,  as  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  though  they  had  a  supply  of  it  at  hand,  and  bring  from  a  dis- 
tance limestone  of  a  different  character. 

'^  Mustard  germinated  freely  in  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  vegetation 
was  fine. 

''  Tufls  of  mustard  and  cress,  growing  on  different  parcels  of  sponge, 
were  placed  in  capsules  with  the  following  solutions :  — 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas^ :  vegetation  here  fell  the  first  victim. 
Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) :  this  fell  the  second  in  succession. 
Acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead) :  this  fell  the  third. 
Muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  was  the  last  survivor. 

^  Some  younger  plants,  though  nearer  the  surface,  sustained  the  green 
colour  afiter  the  tallest  had  fallen ;  but  cress  seemed  to  be  the  last  to  suf- 
fer. The  vegetable  matter,  in  each  instance,  was  duly  tested  by  the  neces- 
sary reagents.  That  with  sulphate  of  iron,  afler  the  stems  had  been 
macerated  with  distilled  water,  became  decidedly  blue  with  hydrocyanate 
of  potassa ;  that  with  muriate  of  mercury  was  rather  equivocal  on  being 
examined  by  caustic  potassa.  In  the  specimen  destroyed  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  ana  transverse  portions,  where  they 
were  cut,  became  of  a  violet  tint  with  ammonia.  The  vegetable  matter 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  acetate  of  lead,  tested  with  hymriodate  of  po- 
tassa, was  not  appreciable ;  but  on  being  crushed  in  solution  of  chromate  of 
potassa,  the  capillary  vessels  were  beautifully  dyed  by  the  new-formed 
chromate  of  lead. 

Y  4 
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*'  These  last  experiments  prove  that  vegetation  is  afibcted  by  the  metal- 
lic poisons,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
ancl  perish  under  their  influence.  The^  also  prove  that  ferruginous  matter 
holds  the  first  rank  in  these  deadly  poisons ;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  is 
a  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  life.  When  iron  obtains  in  any 
soil,  there  is  an  enemy  to  contend  with;  and  sand  and  lime,  in  due  pro- 
portions, appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy :  the  lime  dec(Hnposing  the 
salt  of  iron,  and  the  silica  combining,  in  the  character  of  an  acid,  with  the 
oxide  thus  separated.  Such  a  combination  we  find  in  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
&c.  The  experiments  also  show  the  comparative  fatality,  and  yield  decided 
evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  substances  into  the  system  of  vegetable 
being,  and,  of  necessity,  their  consequent  absorption  by  the  roots ;  the 
young  stems  having  been  always  cut  above  the  surface  of  the  sponge,  and 
apart  from  the  roots.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  root  that  is  affected, 
but  the  entire  plant  in  its  higher  organisation. 

'*  Tufts  of  vegetation,  similar  to  those  already  described,  were  placed  in 
capsules  with  the  following  solutions :  —  Dilute  nitric  acid,  bydnodate  of 
potassa,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  These  are  arranged  in  their  relative 
order  as  to  their  comparative  permanence ;  the  tuft  placed  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  having  fallen  first,  and  that  in  chlorate  of  potassa  remaining  longest 
unaffected.  The  stems  of  that  with  nitric  acid  slightly  reddenoi  litmus 
paper,  when  macerated  in  distilled  water ;  that  in  hvdriodate  of  potassa 
gave  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  that  from 
chlorate  of  potassa  deflagrated  like  nitre,  on  an  ^ited  disc  of  platinum. 

**  I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  as  inferrmg,  from  the  last  experi- 
ment, that,  though  chlorate  of  potassa  does  in  quantity  injure  vegetation 
when  thus  appli^  to  the  roots,  a  small  portion  in  solution  might  not  occa- 
sionally be  beneficial,  and  act  (in  some  plants,  at  least)  as  a  stimulus  to 
vegetation.  Last  season,  when  all  my  carnations  seemed  rapidly  proceed- 
ing to  destruction,  in  consequence  of  the  arid  summer  (1826),  and  many 
had  already  perished,  I  succeeded,  by  a  few  waterings  with  solution  of 
nitre  (an  analogous  salt),  not  only  to  save  the  remainder,  but  to  impart  to 
them  a  beautiful  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  effect  was  very  manifest,  and 
remarkably  prompt ;  and  I  now  possess  a  hundred  very  beautiful  plants." 

70.  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Culture  adopted  at  Cunnoquhie  in 
.  raising  Pine-apples  and  Melons  in  a  Pit  heated  by  Steam,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Pit  and  Steam  Apparatus.    By  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  Gardener  to  Colonel  George  Paterson  of  Cunnoquhje. 

The  pit  was  erected  in  1824,  on  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr. 
Hay  of  Edinburgh,  founded  on  a  principle  of  heating  devised 
by  Mr.  Hay  more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  that  time.  The 
pit  contains  a  bed,  2  ft.  in  depth,  of  small  water-worn  stones, 
or  pebbles,  which  are  heated  by  pipes  of  steam.  Over  the 
bed  of  pebbles  is  placed  a  cover  of  Arbroath  pavement,  sup- 
ported on  brick  pillars.  The  boiler  is  of  copper,  with  a  large 
iron  pipe,  which  lies  in  the  bottom  along  the  middle  of  the 
bed  of  stones,  and  is  perforated  at  certain  distances  with  holes 
for  diffusing  the  vapour  among  the  stones.  The  bottom  of 
what  is  destined  to  be  the  plant-bed  is  paved ;  but  "  intervals 
are  left  between  the  edge  of  the  pavement  and  the  wall,  in 
order  to  allow  the  steam  to  communicate  with  flues  which  are 
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filled,  like  the  bottom  of  the  floor,  with  small  round  stones. 
At  short  distances,  on  the  top  of  these  flues,  are  fixed  small 
iron  tubes,  with  caps  which  are  removable  at  pleasure,  to 
admit  or  exclude  the  steam  of  the  flues  and  floor  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pit,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  outer 
wall,  on  each  side,  adjacent  to  the  flues,  is  built  double, 
with  a  small  interval  between  the  parts ;  which  prevents  un- 
necessary waste  of  heat,  and  allows  any  heated  air  or  steam 
which  may  escape  through  the  interstices  of  the  bricks  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit. 

The  pots  of  pines  are  placed  on  a  layer  of  cinders  4  in.  in 
depth,  which  rests  on  the  pavement ;  and  the  interstices  around 
them  are  filled  as  high  as  their  edges  with  tanner's  bark.  The 
pots  are  never  moved  except  for  repotting.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  of  the  pit,  in  winter,  is  kept  at  50°  or  53**.  About 
February,  it  is  raised  to  65"^  or  70°;  in  May,  to  75°  or  80°; 
and  in  autumn,  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  it  is  kept  at  65^  or 
70°.  The  plants  generally  fruit  in  the  second  year.  The 
steam  required  to  produce  the  winter  temperature  is  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  24  hours ;  that  to  maintain  the  autumn 
temperature,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  48  hours.  In 
all  cases,  fire  is  applied  to  the  boiler  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  steam  is  procured  a  little  before  seven. 

In  cultivating  melons  in  these  pits,  a  bed  of  proper  soil  is 
placed  over  the  stratum  of  ashes.  **  When  the  plants  are 
put  in,  steam  is  to  be  applied  once  in  48  hours,  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  a  time.  A  very  little  watering  is  necessary  till  the 
fruit  be  set ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  applied  more  freely.  From 
the  time  when  the  plants  appear,  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  the 
heat  is  kept  near  60^ ;  and  afterwards  about  65^,  In  warm 
weather,  steam  is  required  only  about  once  a  week.'' 

Melons  and  pine-apples  raised  in  this  pit  were  exhibited  to 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  very  much  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith. 

71.  Account  of  a  glazed  House ^  adapted  for  the  Culture  of  Peach 
Treesy  Grape  Vines,  and  ornamental  Plants.  By  Mr.  R.  F.  D. 
Livingstone,  Planner. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  this  house,  deserving  of  notice,  is, 
that  the  vine-border  is  placed  at  the  back  wall,  and  within  the 
house,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  peach-border,  which  is 
placed  against  the  front  wall,  and  without  the  house.  The 
house  is  40  ft.  long  by  16fl.  wide,  and  heated  by  one  fire. 
On  the  whole,  the  plan  seems  not  unsuitable  for  what  may  be 
called  a  hot-house  of  all  work.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  section  {Jig,  54.) :  — 
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a.  Stage  for  plant*.  h.  Arched  wall  for  support  of  «Uge.  c.  Arched  wall  and  back  flue. 

tf.  Railed  walk,  or  gangway,  in  ftont  of  stage.  e,  Arched  wall  for  support  of  walk. 

/,  Arched  wall  and  fVont  flue.  g^  Peach  trellis.  A,  Stone  for  su|»ort  of  peach  trails. 

it  Made  border  for  vines :  it  is  14  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  deep  at  back,  and  3  ft.  at  front    Here  the  vines 

are  planted  against  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  the  rafters,  one  branch  to  each,  on  the 

spur  mode  of  pruning. 
A,  Peach  border  within  and  ^thout  the  front  wall. 
/,  Front  shelf,  for  forcing  strawberries,  &c. 

72.  Account  of  a  Mode  of  producing  a  steady  and  uniform  Bottom 
Heat  in  Pine^apple  or  Melon  Pits,  or  in  Stoves  for  Exotic  Plants^ 
by  means  of  Steam  introduced  into  a  dose  Chamber  filed  tvith 
irater-wom  Stones.  By  Mr.  John  Hay,  Planner,  Edinburgh. 
Read  March  5.  1829. 

We  have  already  (Vol.  V.  p.  443.  and  450.)  noticed  this 
important  improvement  in  exotic  culture;  and  stated  that 
the  first  idea  of  applying  steam  to  the  heating  of  hot-houses 
occurred  to  Mr.  Hay  about  the  year  1794.  In  1807,  a  pine- 
stove  was  designed  and  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, at  Alnwick  Castle,  by  Mr.  Hay,  in  which  a  chamber 
below  the  bark-bed  was  filled  by  stones  neated  by  steam ;  but, 
as  the  pipes  and  supply  of  steam  were  too  small  for  the  n^ass 
of  stones,  the  use  of  this  mode  of  heating  was  in  this  instance 
not  long  continued.  Mr.  Hay  did  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  the  principle;  and  accordingly,  in  1818,  applied  it  in  small 
pine-pits  at  Castle  Semple,  and  in  pine-stoves  at  Bargany. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Hay  says :  — 
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**  I  caused  the  chamber  of  the  steam-pit,  which  I  had  erected  at  Castle 
Semple  two  years  before,  to  be  filled  with  stones,  those  of  the  larger  size 
below,  and  the  smaller  above.  About  this  time  I  entertained  the  idea,  and 
suggested  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Harvey,  that  in  such  pits,  prepared  with 
suitable  compost,  the  pine-apple  might  be  cultivated  in  the  earth  without 
pots,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  by  growing  the  plants  for  one  year  in  the  pit, 
and  bringing  them  to  fruit  in  the  next ;  and  so  on  alternately.  With  this 
in  view,  experiments  were  instituted  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  temper- 
ature communicated  to  the  soil  above,  by  the  chamber  without  stones,  and 
by  the  chamber  with  stones,  and  its  duration.  The  result  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  latter  method,  as  it  was  found  to  retain  the  heat  much 
longer  than  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  steam-pit  thermometer.  So  far 
1  was  satisfied  with  the  application  of  the  principle  which  I  had  long  had 
in  view ;  and,  in  order  further  to  try  its  efiects,  I  caused  the  gardener  to 
make  up  a  bed  of  suitable  compost  in  a  part  of  the  pit,  and  desired  him  to 
plant  in  it  some  of  the  smallest  pine-apple  plants  he  had,  such  as  the 
suckers  from  the  bottom  of  the  fi*uit,  only  a  few  inches  hi^h.  On  my 
return  to  Castle  Semple,  the  following  autumn,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  plants  had  made  far  greater  progress  than  I  expected,  being  more 
than  double  the  size  their  treatment  by  the  old  method  warranted  me  to 
look  for.  I  may  here  observe,  that,  if  the  plants  will  grow  freely  under  this 
treatment,  in  such  pits,  I  have  strong  hopes  that,  by  keeping  the  fruiting 
plants  under  a  moderate  degree  of  bottom  heat,  during  the  winter  months, 
and  raising  it  considerably  higher  in  spring,  they  would  start  regularly  into 
fruit ;  and  if  this  were  found  to  be  the  result  in  practice,  the  views  I  origin- 
ally entertained  on  this  point  would  be  realised.  I  now  became  fiilly  con- 
vinced of  the  value  and  miportance  of  this  method  of  applying  heat  for  the 
cultivation  of  ananas,  and  resolved  thereafter  to  adopt  it  m  all  practicable 
cases." 

Sixty  feet  of  pine-pits  are  now  erected  at  Castle  Semple;  and  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Lauder,  states  *'  that  the  pines  are  as  successful  in  the 
steam-pits,  as  in  those  wrought  with  leaves,  and  with  only  one  tenth  part 
of  the  expense ;  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  plants  never  require  to  be  removed 
during  the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  heat,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  viz.  the  pits  wrought  with  leaves,  they  require,  he  says,  to  be 
turned  over,  and  new  leaves  added  five  times  in  the  year ;  and  it  takes 
seven  men,  for  two  days  each  time,  to  perform  this  operation,  that  is,  on 
the  two  pits.  He  states,  also,  that  it  is  his  intention  this  spring  (1829), 
as  I  recommended  two  years  ago,  to  plant  one  half  of  one  of  the  steam- 
pits  with  plants,  not  in  pots,  but  in  a  bed  of  soil  made  up  for  them,  and  to 
fruit  them  the  summer  after  the  next.  The  steam,  he  says,  is  admitted 
into  the  chamber,  among  the  stones,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  every  forty- 
eight,  which  he  finds  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  bottom  heat  as 
high  as  is  necessary.  During  the  winter,  he  has  not  admitted  the  steam  for 
so  long  a  period,  having  only  kept  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  from 
75^  to  80° ;  but  noW)  as  he  wishes  to  start  the  plants  into  fiiiit,  he  intends 
to  raise  it  to  90*^." 

The  following  description  of  a  plan  and  section  of  a  set  of 
pits,  erected,  in  1824,  for  Colonel  Paterson,  Cunnoquhie,  for 
the  growth  of  melons,  but  which  will  serve  equally  well  for 
that  of  pines,  or  other  hot-house  plants,  is  dated  March, 
1829:  — 

"  The  same  letters  of  reference  apply  to  the  corresponding  parts,  both 
in  the  ground  plan  {fig.  65.)  and  the  section  (fig,  66.), 
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"  A  B  c  D,  The  external  walls  of  the  pits,  built  of  droved  aahlar,  6  in. 
thick.  In  the  upper  course  of  ashlar,  on  both  sides,  are  gutters  (or  carrying 
off  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  sashea.     The  drawing  is  10ft.  over  the 


E,  An  elevated  walk,  with  steps,  on  which  the  gardener  oaf  stand  with 
ease,  and  do  anv  work  in  the  pits,  f,  a  step  for  Sie  same  purpose,  o,  » 
paved  or  gravelled  walk. 


_ ,  Walj  of  Bteam-chamb^  4}  in.  tbick,  of  aquare  Stock  bricks, 

closely  jointed  with  Roman  ceoient. 
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"  aa.  Open  space  l|in.,between  the  inaiJe  of  the  external  wall  and  that 
or  the  gteara-cbamber  i  the  projecting  parts  {&)  in-  the  section  being  the 
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ends  of  brick  built  out  of  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  an  irreeulsr  manoer, 
so  aa  to  touch  the  outer  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  inner 
one;  but  these  must  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
rising  and  dilfuaing  itself  freelf  through  the  pits. 

"  '  c.  Brick  pillars,  S  in.  square,  supporting  the  cover  of  the  steam- 
ber,  &c. 

"  d  d,  I^eces  of  rough  flags,  6  or  7  in.  broad,  and  3  thick,  linteling 
over  the  open  space  between  the  brick  pillars,  and  supporting  the  inner 
wall  of  the  steam-flue  e  e.  This  wall  is  3  in.  thick,  buut  of  stock  bricks, 
and  closely  jointed  with  Roman  cement.  The  depth  of  the  plant  pit  is 
20  in. 

**//,  A  course  of  bricks,  Oin.  broad,  for  the  seat  of  the  steam-pipes. 
On  ^ch  side  of  this  is  a  gutter  3  in.  broad,  and  the  same  in  depth ;  the 
floor  of  the  steam-chamber  has  a  rise  of  3  in.  on  both  sides,  from  the  edge 
of  the  gutters  to  the  outer  walls;  and  ia  paved  with  hard  common  bricks 
l»d  in  lime.  The  upper  bed  of  the  lintel  (d  d)  is  3  ft.  10  in.  in  hdght, 
above  the  floor  of  the  pit  at  the  wall. 

"  H  N  o.  Cast-iron  steam  pipes,  of  3  in.  bore  (in  some  cases  they  are 
3}  in.),  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which,  a  line  of  half-inch  holes  (g  g)  are 
bored  at  2  ft.  distance  from  each  other,  in  quincunx  order :  there  is  thus 

e  hole  for  every  foot  of  pipe  in  length. 


"  A  A  h,  Cisterns  cut  out  of  solid  stone,  6  in.  square,  and  6  deep,  having 
grooves  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  edsea  at  the 
gutters.     As  the  ground  on  whicn  the  pits  are  built  falls  from  ei 


the  condensed  steam  in  the  east  division  of  pipes  returns  into  the  boiler; 
but,  as  on  the  west  it  cannot  do  so,  pieces  oi  pipe  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
bore,  and  4  in.  in  length,  are  cast  on  the  under  side  of  the  steam«ipe  at 
A  A  4,  in  the  west  division.  The  condensed  steajn  passes  through  these 
pipes  into  the  cisterns,  and  flows  over  into  the  gutter,  as  does  also  the  con- 
densed steam  from  the  chamber,  and  is  carried  offby  the  small  drains  >  i. 

"  i  i,  Cast-iron  rollers  in  frames,  on  which  the  pipes  rest,  the  under 
part  of  the  pipes  being  2  J  in.  above  the  brick  seat. 

"II,  in  j%,  55.,  and  in  j!g.  57.,  are  elide  valves  or  cocks,  by  which  the 
steam  is  admitted  at  pleasure  into  the  pipes  of  the 
I   melon-pit.   The  draw-rod  passes  through  an  oblong 
'    opening  in  the  cover  m,  which  is  of  polished  Ar- 
broath pavement,  and  the  opening  is  covered  over 
with  an  oblong  piece  of  brass  about  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  secured  to  the  stones  by  bats  and 
screws.     This  piece  of  brass  has  also  an  oblong 
opening,  throu^  which  the  rod  of  the  valve  passes 
to  the  outside  of  the  plant-pit,  and  is  of  such  length 
as  to  allow  for  the  elongation  of  the  iron  pipes  when 
,   heating,  and  their  contraction  in  becoming  cold. 
On  the  surface  of  this  piece  of  brass  is  placed  an- 
other, furnished  with  a  stuffing-box,  through  which 
the  rod  passes,  and  keeps  it  in  its  place.  Both  are  fitted  close  to  each  other, 
and  kept  down  by  a  leaden  weight;  and  thus  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
chamber  below  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  is  prevented.     After  this 
simple  apparatus  has  been  adjusted,  the  cross  liandle  of  the  rod  is  fixed  on 
with  a  screwed  nut. 

"  n,  A  stuffiiife-box,  made  of  two  pieces  of  sandstone,  batted  together, 
wiUi  a  circular  cast-iron  cover  bolted  to  the  stones  ;  the  box  is  stuffed  with 
lint  and  a  little  tallow,  to  prevent  the  heat  and  steam  from  passing  from 
the  one  pit  into  tlie  other.  The  pipes  being  laid,  small  brick  pillars  (o  o) 
are  built  on  each  side,  about  5  in,  higher  than  the  upijer  side  of  the  steam 
pipe.    These  pillars  support  pieces  of  rough  ^ags  (/i)  in  the  section,  cross- 
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ing  the  pipes,  with  openings  left  between  each  piece.  The  pillars  must  be 
so  placed  that  they  shall  not  intercept  the  steam  issuing  from  the  blow- 
holes. This  coyer  prevents  any  pressure  of  the  stones  upon  the  pipes. 
Were  this  not  attended  to,  the  repeated  motion  of  the  pipes  among  the 
stones,  in  expanding  or  contracting,  would  soon  shake  or  rend  the  whole 
building.  The  first  three  layers  of  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  steam- 
chamber  are  4^  to  4  in.  in  diameter ;  they  are  then  gradually  reduced  from 
4  to  3^,  3  to  2^  and  2  in. ;  the  layers  near  the  top  are  about  the  size  of 
hen's  eggs,  those  above  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  and  the  levelling 
rows  at  the  top  that  of  large  marbles. 

**  The  covers  (r)  of  the  steam-chamber  are  of  Arbroath  pavement,  2\  in. 
thick,  half-checked  on  each  other,  and  laid  down  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
top  of  the  pillars  cc,  pressing  gently  on  the  small  stones  below,  and  closely 
jomted  with .  Roman  cement.  Where  proper  flags  cannot  be  procured, 
some  of  these  pits  have  been  covered  with  checked  bricks  made  of^fire  clay, 
18  by  9  in.,  and  laid  on  cast-iron  rafters. 

*'  The  covers  of  the  steam-flues  (r  r)  are  laid  in  the  same  manner;  they 
are  2^  in.  thick,  and  let  into  the  sides  of  the  flues  with  a  half-inch  check. 

'*  9  ty  Cast-iron  steam-tubes,  with  lifting  covers ;  the  tubes  are  2^  in. 
diameter,  by  the  same  in  height.  On  the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  a  square 
piece  is  cast,  which  is  sunk  into  the  top  of  the  cover  of  the  steam-flue,  and 
fixed  with  lead.  By  lifting  the  covers  of  the  tubes,  the  steam,  which  is 
greatly  modified  before  it  reaches  them,  will  emit  a  moist  heat  to  the  plants, 
and  even  raise  the  temperature;  and,  by  replacing  the  covers,  the  heat  will 
be  immediately  withdrawn. 

**  s.  Represents  about  4  in.  of  furnace  ashes. 

''  /  /,  A  movable  piece  of  wood,  to  raise  the  bed  of  earth  for  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  if  required. 

'*  T,  Boiler,  with  gauge  cocks  and  safety  valves,  &c. 

"  u  u.  The  alarm  pipe  dipping  in  the  boiler  a  little  below  the  lowest 
gauge  cock.  Should  any  accident  prevent  the  regular  supply  of  the  boiler 
with  water,  as  soon  as  it  has  evaporated  to  this  level,  the  steam  rushes  up 
the  pipe,  producing  a  loud  whistling  noise,  and  giving  notice  to  the  gar- 
dener that  his  attendance  is  required  to  the  boiler. 

*^  u.  Feeding  cistern,  with  hydrostatic  balance  and  valves.  I  may  mention 
here,  that  steam,  at  a  moderate  pressure,  of  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended  by  these 
pits  than  steam  at  a  higher  pressure. 

"  V,  Cistern  and  ball-cock  for  supplying  the  boiler,  having  a  waste-pipe, 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  water  stands  in  the  boiler, 
with  a  cock  which  drains  both  the  cistern  and  the  boiler,  when  it  is  neces'^ 
sary  to  clean  them.  It  was  first  designed  to  supply  the  boiler  of  the  steam- 
pits  at  Cunnoquhie  by  a  feeding  apparatus ;  but  it  was  afterwards  thought 
that  the  gardener  would  manage  it  with  more  ease,  if  it  were  supplied  with 
water  from  a  small  cistern  connected  with  it  on  the  same  level,  and  the 
cistern  fed  by  a  properly  constructed  cock,  and  half  globular  ball ;  the 
steam  being  thus  blown  upon  the  stones  in  the  steam-chamber  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

'W  /,  on  the  ground  plan,  Slide  valves  or  cocks.  The  case  of  the  valve 
is  of  cast-iron,  with  a  brass  slide  fitted  into  the  inside,  and  a  stuffing-box, 
and  cross-headed  handles.  These  valves  admit  the  steam  into^nither  of  the 
pipes  at  pleasure,  or  into  both  at  the  same  time ;  and  wji^n  this  is  the 
case,  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  for  both,  the  bore  of 
the  pipe  (x)  is  made  4  in. 

"  The  furnace  being  finished,  and  the  pipes  laid,  the  passages  for  the 
pipes  into  the  pits  w  w  are  firmlv  stufied  with  dried  moss,  and  two  pieces 
of^ stone  are  prepared  to  fit  the  circumference  of  the  pipes,  leaving  no  more 
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than  room  for  their  expansion.    These  bdng  put  m,  the  openings  left  for 
introducing  the  pipes  are  built  up. 

**  The  section  of  that  part  of  the  pits  to  be  used  for  the  culture  of  pine- 
apples is  10  in.  higher,  both  on  the  south  and  north,  than  that  for  melons. 
The  glass  roof  consists  of  two  sashes,  with  a  ridge-tree  between  them  1}  in. 
thick,  to  which  the  rafters  are  fixed,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  sash-stiles 
hinged.  The  hinge  crosses  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  the  height  of  the  sash, 
having  a  joint  on  each  side,  with  movable  pins ;  the  middle  part  is  screwed 
to  the  ridge,  and  the  tails  to  the  middle  ot  the  sash-stiles, 'before  the  cope 
or  upper  part  of  the  ridge-tree  is  fixed  on.  The  front  or  south  sash  is 
made  more  than  double  the  leneth  of  the  north  one,  that  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays  may  reach  the  bade  of  the  plant-pit.  The  sashes  are  2  ft.  3  in. 
broad. 

**  The  rafters  are  Ij^in.  thick  between  the  sashes,  and  continue  at  this 
thickness  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  sides  of  the  sashes.  They 
are  then  reduced  on  both  sides  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  the  remainder 
being  six  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  l^in.  high,  with  a  cope  on  the  top  of 
it,  which  is  mitred  into  the  cope  of  the  ridge-tree.  This  forms  a  place  for 
receiving  wooden  shutters  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  in  winter.  To  the 
under  part  of  the  rafters,  at  the  height  of  the  wall-plates  (which  are  2  by 
4|  in.),  are  nailed  pieces  of  deal  1-^in.  thick,  and  broader  than  the  rafters 
by  1  in.  on  each  side.  At  the  bottom  these  are  checked  into  the  wall- 
plates  ;  and,  together  with  the  wall-plates,  form  the  rest  for  the  under  side 
of  the  ashes.  On  each  side  of  the  rafters,  near  the  bottom,  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  sash-rest,  an  iron  stay  is  screwed,  having  a  hook  at  the  upper 
end,  and  moving  on  the  screw-nail  with  which  it  is  fixed.  An  iron  eye  is 
screwied  into  the  edge  of  the  rest  for  the  hook  to  enter.  On  the  under 
side  of  each  sash-stile  other  eyes  are  screwed,  and  so  placed,  that,  when 
the  sashes  are  opened  and  the  end  hooks  of  the  stays  placed  in  them,  the 
gardener  may  have  headroom  to  do  any  work  in  the  pits.  All  the  sashes 
at  the  bottom  are  furnished  with  iron  handles.  Air  is  given  by  tilts  in  the 
common  way. 

*^  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  bottom  heat  in  the 
plant-pits  either  for  the  culture  of  ananas  or  mdons,  and  other  plants ;  the 
flags  at  the  bottom  (r)  and  the  sides  (e  e)  of  the  plant-pits,  being  all  in  con- 
tact with  a  mass  of  neated  matter,  which  is  excluded  firom  the  action  of 
the  external  air.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  a  sufficient  d^ree  of 
heat  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  pits.  Take,  for  instance,  the  end  division, 
or  melon-pit:  the  depth  of  the  steam-chamber  is  3ft.,  the  plant-pit  is 
1  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  breadth  of  the  cover  of  the  flue  is  1  ft.  2  in. ;  making 
together  5ft.  10 in.:  the  length  of  the  chamber  wall  on  both  sides  is 
Oft.  6  in.;  together  equal  to  19ft.  This,  multiplied  by  5 ft.  10 in.,  gives 
111  superficial  feet  nearly.  The  end  of  the  chamber  wall  is  8ft.  4 in., 
which,  multiplied  by  3  ft.,  the  depth  of  the  chamber,  gives  25ft;  both 
together  making  neariy  136  sq.  ft.  of  surface  in  close  contact  with  a  mass 
of  stones  heated  to  about  170^.  But  should  this  be  found  to  give  out  too 
little  heat,  a  considerable  increase  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  steam- 
flue  return  on  each  end  of  the  pits  as  some  of  them  have  been  built ;  or,  if 
a  drier  and  greater  degree  of  heat  be  required  than  that  given  out  by  the 
brick  wall  of  the  chamber,  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  constructing 
the  chamber  wall  either  of  Arbroath  pavement,  or  the  kind  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  which  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as 
it  is  not  only  very  hard,  and  impervious  to  moisture,  but  may  be  got  of  any 
suitable  dimensions.  In  constructing  the  chamber  of  these  materials,  two 
flags,  of  4  ft.  10  in.  long  and  3^  in.  thick,  may  be  set  up  on  end,  the  height 
of  the  chamber  and  flue,  and  two  others  of  any  length  laid  horizontally 
between  them,  and  so  on,  till  the  chamber  is  complet^.  They  will  require 
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^g  no  other  work  than  to  be  properly  ^aggf/!p(f  into  one  another^ 

and  jointed  with  Roman  cement.     This  will  give  out  more 
heat,  and  less  moisture,  than  the  brick  walls,  but  will  not  re- 


8 


ISO  deg.  ^^^'^  ^^  \i&^X.  so  long.  The  open  space  (a  a)  round  the  pits 
must  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish,  which  may  be  done  by  the 

110  covers  of  the  steam-flue  being  made  broad  enough  to  cover 

it,  and  neat  oblong  cast-iron  lifting  ventilators,  in  Jramet^ 

gQ  10  in.  long,  and  2^  in.  broad,  inserted  at  every  foot^s  distance, 

into  the  cover  of  the.  flue  above  the  open  space.     In  this 

70  manner,  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the  chamber  may  then  be 

given  or  withheld  at  pleasure. 

50  '*  It  is  of  importance,  in  the  management  of  steam-pits,  to 

have  a  thermometer  so  constructed  as  to  render  it  easy  to 

30  ascertain  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  or 

pots,  in  the  plant  pit.  An  instrument  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  represented  in  fig,  58. :  the  ball  and  stem  are  pro- 
le tected  by  a  brass  case,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  composed 
of  two  tubes,  cut  open  wide  enough  to  show  the  scale ;  the 

11  outer  one  turns  round  by  the  hand,  and  encloses  the  scale, 

to  protect  it  when  the  plants  are  watered  with  the  syringe." 
12 

The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  voted  to 

^0  Mr.  Hay  the  London  Society's  medal  for  1828, 

for  this  improvement.  It  may,  unquestionably,  be 
considered  as  the  best  mode  of  applying  steam 
as  a  bottom  heat ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that, 
instead  of  the  large  pipes  of  f*  3  in.  bore,"  env- 
ployed  by  Mr.  Hay  as  mains  or  conductors,  gas 
pipes  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter  will  do  just  as 
well,  this  may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the  very 
V  cheapest  mode  of  heating  hot-houses,  or  pits  on  a 

large  scale,  hitherto  devised.  It  has  also  the  great 
advantage  of  conveying  the  heat  to  any  distance  from  the 
boiler  or  source,  more  especially  if  the  latter  be  placed  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  different  houses  or 
pits  are  arranged.  For  a  single  house,  or  two  or  three  houses 
on  one  and  the  same  level,  the  circulation  of.  hot  water  from 
an  open  boiler,  by  the  siphon  or  level  mode,  will  consume 
less  fuel;  and  Mr.  Perkins's  mode  will  occupy  less  space; 
but  neither  of  these  modes  will  equal  in  economy  the  circu- 
lation of  steam  in  small  pipes.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may 
refer  to  the  extensive  arrangement  of  pits  in  the  Bristol  Nur- 
sery, all  heated  on  this  principle;  and  to  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallen  of  Winsley  Street,  and  Messrs.  Walker  of 
St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell;  both  of  which  firms  employ 
this  mode  of  heating,  where  circumstances  render  it  the  most 
advisable.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  firms,  that  they  are  not  wedded 
to  any  particular  mode,  but  adopt  whatever  they  consider 
best  suited  to  the 'particular  case.  *  .    ,      .    . 

We  may  just  observe  that  we  saw,  in  the  summer  of  1831, 
Vol.  VIII.  —  No.  38.  z 
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Mr.  Hay's  mode  in  operation  for  early  cucumbers,  at  Mr. 
Roskell's,  at  Oatacre,  near  Liverpool ;  and  at  Bargany  and 
Castle  Semple,  for  pine-apples ;  and  we  were  perfectly  satisfied 
of  its  efficiency.  The  pine-apples  which  were  planted  out  in 
the  soil  at  Castle  Semple  did  not  appear  to  show  fruit  so  soon 
as  those  in  pots ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mode  of  heating. 


Art.  III.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Berforderung  des  Qar^ 
ienbaues  in  den  Koni^ick  Preussischen  Staaten.  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal 
Prussian  States.    4to.    Vol.  III.    Berlin,  1827. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  number  of  translations  from 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions^  which  we 
shall  pass  over,  as  well  as  all  the  papers  of  local  interest,  and 
tliose  containing  nothing  but  what  is  already  generally  known 
among  British  gardeners. 

1.  On  the  Construction  (f  Hot^houses.   By  M.  Otto  and  M.  Scfaram. 

Houses  for  keeping  plants,  such  as  green-houses,  pits, 
stoves,  and  conservatories,  are  first  treated  of;  and,  next, 
forcing-houses.  The  article  is  of  great  length,  very  elaborate, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  figures.  Transportable  forcing- 
houses  are  recommended  for  forcing  cherries,  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  &c. ;  because  these  fruits  are  found  better-flavoured, 
when  matured  on  trees  that  have  not  been  transplanted  the 
same  season,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Denmark.  (See  our  account  of  the  mode  of  forcing  at 
Hylands,  Vol.  III.  p.  S85.)  The  fruit  trees  designed  for 
being  forced  are  directed  to  be  planted  close  together,  that 
they  may  be  covered  with  more  facility.  When  the  trees 
have  been  forced  once,  they  are  allowed  at  least  two  years  of 
rest.  The  houses  are  of  the  usual  British  form,  with  boarded 
backs  instead  of  w^alls  of  masonry,  and  with  cast-iron  fire- 
places, and  sheet-iron  flues, 

3.  On  Hibiscus fugax  Mart.     By  M.  Seitz. 

This  is  a  herbaceous  plant  from  Brazil.  The  stems  die 
down  during  the  winter,  when  the  roots,  being  tuberous,  must 
be  kept  rather  dry.  It  grows  well  in  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers  of  its  angular 
stems. 
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4.  On  the  Use  of  Camphor  in  Horticulture,    By  M.  Droste. 

Camphor  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  until  the  latter  is  satu- 
rated ;  the  alcohol  is  then  put  into  soft  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  drops  to  half  an  ounce.  Withered  or  apparently 
dead  plants,  put  into  this  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
from  two  to  four  hours,  will  revive,  if  they  have  not  been 
completely  dead  before  being  put  in. 

15.  On  the  Propagation  of  Vines*    By  M.  Fintelmann. 

Cuttings  are  made  from  1  ^  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  all  the 
buds  removed  from  them  except  one  at  the  upper  extremity. 
The  shoot  is  then  laid  in  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  the 
end  having  the  bud  being  brought  up  to  the  surface.  A  vi- 
gorous shoot  is  made  in  the  first  year ;  and  in  the  second  year 
the  plants,  if  not  removed,  will  bear  fruit. 

16.  On  the  Preservation  of  Grapes  and  Plums. 

At  Berlin,  grapes  are  preserved  by  cutting  the  bunch  when 
ripe  with  about  1  ft.  of  the  wood,  above  and  below  the  foot- 
stalk. The  ends  of  the  wood  are  dipped  in  hot  pitch,  to 
keep  in  the  moisture,  and  the  bunch  is  then  hung  up  in  a  dry 
place.  The  Quetch  plum  is  preserved  till  March  by  the 
following  method :  —  Gather  them  when  perfectly  ripe  and 
dry ;  put  them  in  a  glass  jar  or  bottle,  closely  tied  up,  and 
pitched  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  then  bury  them  in  dry 
soil  7  or  8  ft.  deep,  -so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  change 
in  temperature  or  moisture.  When  taken  out,  they  must  be 
used  immediately. 

18.  On  shortening  the  Tap  Roots  of  Trees.    By  Dr.  Schlechtendal. 

The  following  principles  are  laid  down  :  — 

1.  An  injury  to  any  one  part  of  a  plant  occasions  a  change 
in  the  natural  developement  of  the  other  parts. 

2.  Roots  and  stems  are  always  in  a  certain  degree  recipro- 
cally proportionate  to  each  other. 

3.  The  tap  root  does  not  form  a  part  of  every  plant;  but, 
where  it  does  so,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  plant. 

4.  By  shortening  the  tap  root,  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing consequences  will  result :  —  tender  plants  will  be  more 
easily  destroyed  by  severe  weather ;  all  sorts  of  plants  by  dry 
weather,  from  their  roots  not  being  so  deep  in  the  soil ;  the 
wood  of  the  timber  trees  will  be  less  durable,  their  trunks 
shorter,  and  their  heads  broader  and  less  high ;  and  fruit  trees 
will  blossom  earlier  and  more  abundantly,  and  their  fruit  will 
be  larger  and  better-flavoured. 

5.  To  transplant  trees,  without  injuring  their  roots,  is  diffi- 

Z  2 
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cult  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  extent  of 
the  roots. 

6.  All  transplanting  ought  to  be  done  when  the  trees  are 
young,  and  then  only  can  the  roots  be  cut  without  injury. 

7.  When  the  tap  root  descends  into  a  bad  subsoil,  it  brings 
on  diseases  in  the  tree. 

The  general  conclusion  which  the  writer  draws  is,  that, 
where  the  largest  and  best  timber  trees  are  an  object,  the 
seeds  should  be  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
and,  consequently,  the  tap  root  never  injured ;  but  that,  in 
fruit  trees,  it  should  always  be  shortened,  to  cause  them  to 
spread  out  horizontal  roots  near  the  surface,  among  the  nutri- 
tive soil. 

25.  On  the  Effect  of  the  Frost  during  the  Winter  of  1822-3.     By 

M.  Bosse. 

Peaches  and  apricots  were  destroyed  by  from  15°  to  20* 
below  zero  of  Reaumur  (2^  to  13°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit). 
Vines,  particularly  the  oldest  plants,  were  much  injured. 
Cherry  trees  exuded  gum  more  than  usual  the  next  season.. 
Apples  and  pears  were  not  generally  much  hurt,  though  some 
of  the  more  tender  sorts  were  killed.  Walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts were  less  injured  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
Robin/a  PseM-^ckcia  was  killed,  and  even  some  oaks  on  the. 
exposed  side  of  the  forest  were  split.  The  ground  was  frozen 
from  3  to  4*  ft.  deep. 

28.  Extract  from  Hxihat  passed  at  the  Forty-fourth  Meeting  of  the 

Society y  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  Aug.  6.  1826. 

A  disease  is  often  observed  in  peach  trees,  which  occasions 
the  shrivelling  up  and  dropping  off  of  the  leaves  in  spring. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  checking  the  sap ;  and  tnerefore  retarding  the  vege-> 
tation  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  preventive.  The 
retardation  is  effected  by  laying  bare  part  of  the  roots  during 
the  winter. 

29.  On  Vrunus  cerasifera  [the  Myrohalan  Plum\  as  a  Stock  for 

Plums  and  Peaches,     By  M.  Borchmayer. 

After  twenty  years'  experience,  this  vigorous-growing  stock 
is  confidently  recommended.  One  of  its  advantages  is,  that 
it  produces  no  suckers.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by 
layers  or  cuttings. 

31.  On  the  Use  of  a  Mercurial  Ointment  in  preventing  the  Ascent 
of  Insects  up  the  Stems  of  Trees.    By  Dr.  Kitaibel. 

A  cord  is  smeared  with  the  ointment,  and  tied  round  the 
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Stem,  and  over  this  it  is  said  the  insects  will  not  cross.  To 
prevent  the  ointment  from  being  absorbed  by  the  bark,  tar. 
and  turpentine,  melted  together,  may  be  thinly  spread  on  a 
cloth,  that  cloth  cut  into  shreds,  and  of  these  a  fillet  formed 
round  the  stem,  on  which  the  mercurial  cord  may  rest, 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  IV.    Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  publishedy  tmth  some  Account  cf 
those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Anon.  :  The  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  London.  Published  every  Saturday  in  Numbers,  \d,  each, 
consisting  of  8  quarto  Pages  of  Matter,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts. 

^ooKq  ape  kvovv  fiat  XooKivy  ovitre. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  singular  production ;  and,  if  any  copy  of  it 
shall  be  preserved,  it  will  give  future  generations  a  very  extraordinary 
notion  of  the  state  of  literature  at  the  present  time.  If,  indeed,  we  could 
imagine  that  every  other  impress  of  the  mind  of  England,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1832,  were  to  be  obliterated,  and  this  Magazine  to  stand 
alone  as  our  only  literary  memorial,  why,  what  would  our  great-great-grand- 
children think  of  us  ?  Here  is  a  Society,  aggregated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  -'  diffusing  useful  knowledge :^^  having  a  central  committee  of  some 
threescore  names ;  the  head  of  it  the  first  temporal  peer  in  the  reahn ; 
a  dozen  more  senators ;  many  with  literary  and  scientific  additions ;  and 
the  very  humblest  writing  "  Armigero"  Furthermore,  there  are  twoscore 
and  upward  of  local  branches,  which  share  (upon  the  paper)  the  very 
**  pick  and  wale  "  of  provincial  talent.  Surely,  if  ever  old  Dulness  and 
Ignorance  are  to  be  made  to  **  rue  the  day,"  this  is  the  wherewithal  ta 
yanquish  them. 

And  what  is  the  mighty  engine  in  the  hands  of  those  giants  of  the  earth  f 
A  Penny  Ms^azine,  published  every  Saturday,  in  sixteen  small  and  sparse 
columns,  which,  in  point  of  quantity,  the  humblest  solitary  scribbler  who 
drudges  in  a  garret  could  produce  any  day  or  every  day  in  the  week.  Ay, 
but  the  quality  ?  Well,  the  quality :  it  is  bis  coctus  ;  nay,  more  nauseous 
still.  It  is  like  a  ''joint^stock  quid,"  after  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  twenty 
pairs  of  jaws  in  a  back-wood  wigwam ;  or  an  acorn,  after  passing  through 
the  same  tale  of  hogs  in  a  Westphalian  forest,  in  the  course  of  nature.  It 
is  a  mere  melange  of  patches ;  many  of  them  published  before,  by  the  same. 
Society,  in  what  they  call  their  '*  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge; " 
and  in  other  conglomerates,  for  which,  again,  they  have  been  picked  up  or 
pirated.  How  often  have  the  Society  (u>r  they  are  answerable  to  the  in- 
sulted talent  of  the  country  for  the  conduct  of  their  tools)  paid  hush- 
money  to  those  from  whom  they  have  pilfered,  rather  than  have  the  bubble 
blown  up  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Did  they  ever  hear  of  Dr.  G.  or  Mr.  R.  ? 
They  are  worse  than  the  '*  soul-curer  and  body-curer"  in  Shakspeare; 
they  have  **  stolen  the  scraps,"  without  having  been  at  "the  leash  of  lan- 
guages." 

A  "  full-moon  "  of  their  pennyworth  lies  before  us ;  let  us  see  for  what 
it  is  that  they  go  about  to  chouse  the  poor  out  of  their  pennies :  — • 
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No.  1.  Cliaring  Crbss;  Beer;  Van  Diemen's  Latid';  the  Zoological  Gar* 
dens;  Des  Cartes;  Harvey;  sundry  scraps  ^many  of  them  forgotten,  and 
none  original) ;  Poland.  Tfdce  the  concluoing  sentence  of  the  last :  — 
^  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  the  forests  obstructing  the  free  cir^ 
oulation  of  air."  That  short  sentence  is  a  constdlation  of  falsehoods : 
false  as  regards  the  forests  of  Poland ;  false  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
forests ;  and  betrays  equally  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  geography  and 
of  physics. 

No.  2.  Pompeii ;  Van  Diemen's  Land  (hyaenas  and  cats  falsely  said  to 
be  natives  of  it) ;  Scraps  of  the  **  Entertaining ; "  twaddle  about  a  la- 
bourer's house. 

No.  3.  Somerset  House ;  Scraps  from  the  Colonial  Office,  from  an 
American  Newspaper,  from  Locke,  from  a  dead  compilation  by  the  pub- 
lisher, and  from  others ;  but  none  of  any  use,  or  afibrding  any  amusement. 

No.  4.  Sugar  (the  Entertaining) ;  Population  (Parliamentary  Papers) ; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  (their  other  journal) ;  Rooks  (the  Entertaining);  the 
Week  (anybody) ;  Walks,  and  the  Essayists  (nobody). 

No.  5.  Tea  (the  Entertaining) ;  American  Almanac ;  a  Burgess ;  Po- 
verty ;  Price  of  Com ;  an  Australian  Scribbler. 

Supplement.  London  Bridge ;  Travels  in  Africa ;  Scrap  fix>m  Captain 
Hall ;  Transit  of  Mercury ;  Home  Colonies,  by  Rowland  Hill,  esquire  and 
schoolmaster,  a  committee-man.  On  the  last  of  these  there  are  some  ob- 
servations, which  are  really  amusing;  but  we  fear  they  will  be  lost  upon 
the  penny  readers.  In  substance  they  are  these:  —  There  are,  sayi 
100  labourers  in  a  parish,  all  well  employed  and  well  paid;  but  admit  one 
new-comer,  and  the  whole  are  ruined.  It  comes  thus :  —  The  new  man 
underbids  one  of  the  old,  and  turns  him  out ;  he  turns  out  the  second ;  the 
second  the  third ;  and  so  on,  till  Hob  99  works  for  the  same  wages  as  the 
hew  man,  and  Hob  100  is  out  of  work.  He  comes  as  a  new  man,  and  the 
whole  are  again  reduced ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

That  piece  of  ratiocination  must  be  theur  own ;  for,  silly  as  some  of  the 
books  of  **  single  men  "  are,  there  are  none  that  can  come  up  to  that :  still 
it  contains  the  essence  of  all  their  feeling  and  all  their  philosophy.  They 
never  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  affection  between  master  and  man,  or 
between  one  labourer  and  another ;  and,  by  the  theory,  there  is  no  inven- 
tion. Necessity,  the  once  all-prolific  dame,  is  barren ;  and  every  additional 
man  is  additional  misery.  Need  we  wonder  that  there  is  neither  inform- 
ation nor  amusement  in  what  emanates  from  such  a  quarter  ? 

Why  should  it  go  down  to  posterity  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  fifty-nine  mighty  men,  and  forty  societies,  had  to  leave  their  public 
duties  in  orcier  that  eight  senseless  and  heartless  pages  should  be  published 
every  week ;  and  to  save  every  man  from  perishing  for  "  lack  of  know- 
ledge,"—  knowledge  that  the  mightiest  mountain  of  promise  has  brought 
forth  the  smallest  mouse  of  performance  ?  If  our  monuments  are  to  shame 
Grub  Street,  in  mercy  to  the  great  ones  of  the  nation  let  us  have  the 
shame  of  maJting  them  upon  our  own  heads! 

Is  it  possible  that  all  or  any  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  surety,  in 
drab,  upon  the  cover  of  the  **  sixpenn*orth,"  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter  r  Heaven  forefend !  If  our  judges,  our  senators,  our  D.D.'s,  our 
F.R.S.'s,  nay,  even  our  esquires,  were  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  ludi- 
crously absurd  as  that  which  we  have  analysed,  why 

'*  The  girdling  flood  had  changed  to  a  strait  jacket. 
And  all  the  isle  gone  mad." 

In  justice,  or  in  mercy,  to  the  committee  of  sixty,  and  the  twoscore  of 
provincial  branches,  we  must  acquit  them  of  the  actual  sin  of  this  piece  of 
paste-and-scissors  work.    Then,  how  came  their  niswnes  on  the  cover? 
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Why  is  it  "  The  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diflusion  of  Use* 
fill  Knowledge  ?  '*  What  "  enemy  '*  has  *•  sowed  tares "  while  those 
zealots  in  the  cause  of  instruction  slumbered  ?  If  we  acquit,"  as  we  must 
acquit,  their  understandings,  we  must  fasten  the  charge  upon  their  '*  easy 
virtue.*'  Why  will  they,  by  the  sanction  of  their  names,  give  currency  to 
the  most  vapid  trash  that  ever  stained  paper?  It  is  dull,  but  it  is  borrowed 
dulness :  it  is  cold,  bloodless,  and  heartless ;  but  it  is  cold,  bloodless,  and 
heartless  at  second  hand ;  the  merest  scraps,  by  the  most  ignorant  con>- 
pilers,  put  together  in  the  most  tasteless  manner,  and  impudently  and 
cruelly  fired  at  the  poor  from  a  sixt}[-pounder  of  mere  names.  The  books 
were  bad  enough :  the  "  Useful,'*  without  use;  the  **  Entertaming,*'  with*- 
out  entertainment :  the  first  not  adding  one  idea  to  the  mere  lesson  of 
the  schoolboy ;  and  the  second,  as  cold  and  heartless  as  the  **  Penny  Ma- 
gazine," and  having  an  error  in  every  page. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  writer,  even  of  a  third  rate,  —  of 
any  rate  at  all, — could  stoop  to  such  brazen  quackery  ?  Those  who  have 
talents  have  feeling ;  and  what  man  with  the  least  spark  of  that  could  aid 
in  butchering,  in  cold  blood,  the  intellect  of  all  the  humbler  classes  in 
England.  When  the  fetters  of  ordinary  tyranny  are  on  the  limbs,  the 
mind  is  free,  and  it  *'  bides  its  time,"  and  the  fetters  are  burst  asunder ; 
but  here  is  a  mental  bondage,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  ''  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,"  and  rendered  available  by  a  muster  of  names 
which  no  ordinary  man  could  resist.  Had  there  been  talent  in  the  case, 
such  a  monopoly  would  have  been  cruel:  there  being  none, it  is  most 
monstrous. 

If  they  have  any  writers  of  name  among  them,  why  are  they  not  heard 
of?  Is  not  fame  —  honest  fame,  won  from  the  public,-^ the  fuel  that 
feeds  the  lamp  of  genius  ?  Why  then  put  the  extinguisher  of  those  names 
upon  it  ?  But  they  have  it  not  ? —  The  books  •—  those  dumb  witnesses 
: —  cannot  lie.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  never  ushered  worse  compilations 
into  the  world,  under  the  names  of  the  doctors  that  he  'had  dubbed,  even 
when  he  had  the  score  of  drudges  locked  in  the  garret  at  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week.  The  notion  of  the  juggle,  for  it  is  a  juggle,  was 
purloined  from  Sir  Richard ;  the  modus  operandi  is  his  too ;  but  they 
want  even  his  tact.  They  should  have  taken  him  as  their  director-general; 
and  then,  though  the  books  would  not  have  been  good,  they  would  have 
been  much  —  very  much  t~  better  than  they  are. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
^- where  and  when  does  it  meet,  and  who  attends  it?  Does  Lord 
Brougham  attend  ?  Does  Lord  Althorp  ?  Does  Lord  Ashley  ?  Does 
Lord  Dover  ?  Not  one  of  them.  There  are  names  on  the  covers  of  cer« 
tain  tracts,  and  there  is  a  brass  plate  on  a  door  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  these  are  —  The  Society  I  Yet  by  these  are  the  public  deluded, 
and  the  poor  cheated  out  of  their  pennies;  and  for  what  ? — for  setting 
forth  as  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  amusement  those  who,  in  their 
own  persons,  had  formerly,  for  bad  verse  and  worse  prose,  been 

'*  Banish'd  from  the  footstools  of  the  gods." 

A  Single  Gentleman, 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  our  reviewer,  in  many  of  which,  any  more  than 
in  his  language,  we  do  not  concur.  Nevertheless,  the  article  having 
come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  we  have  given 
it  publicity.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  When  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  first  instituted,  we  hoped  much 
from  it,  thinking  that  its  object  was  to  spread  amongst  the  people  the  most 
useful  knowlec^e ;  viz.  that  by  which  the  working  classes  could  soonest 
better  their  condition.    It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  Society  w^ 
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Bothing  more  than  a  publishing  monopoly,  doing  more  effectuallywhat  ha3 
been  before  begun  by  Constable  and  by  Phillips ;  that  is,  lessening  the  price 
of  all  books.  We  "differ  from  our  revieww"  respecting  the  Librmy  of  En'- 
teriainmg  Knowledge^  which  we  think  has  done  much  good,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  the  natural  history  volumes.  Our  objection  to  the  Penny  Magazine 
is,  that  it  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the  subject  of  bettering  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  people,  contenting  itself  with  simply  amusing 
them.  Were  the  good  of  the  people  the  main  object  of  the  Penny  Magazine 
there  is  a  very  clear  and  straightforward  road  for  effecting  it ;  but,  if  this 
road  were  once  to  be  taken,  the  work  would  no  longer  be  patronised  by 
the  Useful  Elnowledge  Society.  A  penny  magazine  of  knowledge,  really 
suited  to  the  people  of  this  country,  remains  to  be  produced.  In  short,  in 
this,  as  in  all  things  else,  those  who  want  help  must  help  themselves;  and  a 
magazine,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  must  emanate  from  the  people. — Condm 

Loudon^  J.  C,  F.L  S.  &c.,  with  the  assistance  of  J.  Robertson,  J.  Perry, 
R.  Varden,  S.  Thomson,  J.  Rowe,  and  other  Architects :  An  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  &c.  Part  I.,  containing 
twelve  lithographic  plates,  and  upwards  of  100  engravings  on  wood.  8vck 
London,  1832.  Pnce  lOs,  To  be  completed  in  8  additional  Parts,  at 
5s.  each,  so  as  to  form  one  8vo  volume,  similar  in  page  and  type  to  the 
Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening  and  Agriculture*    Pnce  2/.  lOx. 

We  insert  the  title  of  this  work  in  our  Catalogue,  more  for  the  sake  of 
recording  the  period  of  its  appearance,  than  for  either  entering  into  the 
details  of  its  contents,  or  recommending  it  to  our  readers.  Having  said 
thus  much,  were  this  Encyclopaedia  entirely  our  own  production,  we  should 
stop ;  when,  however,  it  is  considered  that  we  are  only  one  among  several 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  we  may  be  perhaps  permitted  to  add,  that,  to  the 
general  reader,  and  to  the  lover  ot  landscape  scenery,  it  will  be  found  by 
far  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published ;  at 
least  we  and  our  coadjutors  are  ambitious  to  render  it  so.  We  haVe 
perfect  confidence  in  the  beauty  of  the  designs  furnished  by  them,  and  we 
iiope  not  to  be  behind  in  the  literary  department.  One  great  object  that 
we  have  in  view  is,  to  instruct  ladies  in  the  study  of  architecture,  and 
especially  in  the  improvement  of  cottages  ;  well  knowing  what  they  have 
effected  for  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening,  as  noticed  in  our  intro< 
duction  to  the  work  before  us.  They  will  find,  from  this  work,  that  the 
study  of  architecture,  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste,  is  as  suitable  to  them 
as  the  study  of  floriculture  or  landscape-gardening ;  and,  being  of  a  more 
definite  nature  than  the  latter,  is  much  easier. 

To  our  American  and  Australian  friends  we  hope  to  furnish  a  most 
valuable  book ;  and  to  all  country  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  land 
stewards,  one  which  they  will  find  as  indispensable  to  them  as  the  Ency" 
clopeedia  of  Gardening  and  the  Gardener's  magazine  are  to  the  gardener 
who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  his  art. 

Such  are  the  objects  of  our  ambition  :  it  is  for  the  readers  of  the  work 
to  say  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  Part  I-,  and  to  send  us  their  criti- 
cisms, hints,  and  assistance  in  every  form,  with  a  view  to  Part  II.,  and  the 
succeeding  Parts. 

Kay y  Jos,  PhiiKps,  M.D.,  Manchester  i  The  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Man- 
chester.   8vo,  pp.  74.   London,  Ridgway,  1832. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  pamphlet ;  and  it  has  been  duly  appreciated  by. 
the  most  philosophical  of  newspaper  editors,  and,  in  truth,  the  master-spirit 
of  the  daily  pres's,  as  far  as  fundamental  principles  are  concerned,  —  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  We  notice  the  work,  to  recommend  it 
to  those  who  have  leisure  to  attend  to  such  subjects ;  and  because  it  ha« 
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delighted  us  fo  learn,  from  its  perusal,  that  the  evils  now  sufiering  by  the 
manufacturing  population  of  Manchester  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  manufacturing  system  adopted  there,  but  are  to  be  traced  to  the  influx 
of  population  from  Ireland,  and  to  other  causes,  all  of  which  admit  of 
remedy.  The  whole  of  these  may  be  included  under  injudicious  legisla- 
tion, restricted  commerce,  and  general  ignorance.  We  are  satisfied,  with 
the  enlightened  and  benevolent  author,  that  the  evils  he  has  *'  unreservedly 
exf)08ed,  3o  far  from  being  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  manufac- 
turing system,  have  a  remote  or  accidental  origin^  and  might,  6y  Judiciotu 
management,  be  entirely  removed." 


Art.  V.  Literary  Notices* 

An  Introduction  to  Botany,  by  Professor  Lindley,  is  in  a  forward  state 
of  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  public. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  British  Birds,  for  Young  Persons, 
by  R.  A.  Slan6y,  Esq.  M.P.,  is  in  me  press,  and  will  soon  be  published. 


Art.  VI.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  qfnevo  Plants,  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encydopcsdia  qfPlantSf    and  of  the  "  H6rtus  Britdnnicus*' 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates 

3s,  6d.  coloured,  3s,  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edwards* s  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 

plates ;  4*.  coloured.    Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Professor 

of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweefs  British  Flower-Garden;   each  monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates;  3s,  coloured,  2s,  3d.  plain.     Edited  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S., 

author  of  several  botanical  works. 
Loddiges^s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 

5*.  coloured,  2s,  6d,  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  one  plate, 

bearing  pictures  of  four  plants;  Is,  6d,  coloured  and  large  paper,  1*.  small 

paper.    Edited  by  Benjamin  Maund,  Esq. 

The  reader  will  find  the  few  abbreviations  used  in  the  following  extracts 
explained  in  p.  12. 

Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

III.  'Ranitnculdceee,  ^elleborus  purpiu^scens  W,  ^  K.  is  figured  in 
the  British  Ftowei'-Garden  for  May,  t.  142.  It  much  resembles  H,  viridis 
L,,  but  has  a  degree  of  pubescence  on  its  radical  leaves,  which  are  pal- 
mately  divided ;  its  sepals  (calyx  leaves)  are  roundish,  and  tinged  with  lurid 
red  on  their  exterior  surface,  and  along  the  inner  margin  of  their  tips.  H. 
viridis  has  its  radical  leaves  perfectly  smooth,  and  pedately  divided ;  its 
sepals  roundish,  ovate,  and  perfectly  green.  H.  purpurascens  very  probably 
exists  in  some  gardens,  confounded  with  H,  viridis.  Mr.  Sweet's  figure 
and  these  remarks  may  lead  to  their  being  distinguished.  H,  vfridis,  as 
usually  &een  in  gardens,  scarcely  attains  to  more  than  half  the  stature 
which  descriptions  in  books  ascribe  to  it  in  its  tiative  chalk  woods ;  and 
this  defection  may  result  from  omitting  to  accommodate  the  plant  with  the 
soil  and  shade  congenial  to  its  native  habits.  Mr.  Sweet  is  of  opinion 
that  the  best  situation  for  H,  purpurascens  will  be  ^  a  warm  sheltered 
wood,  where  the  dead  leaves  with  which  it  might  be  covered  in  winter 
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would  protect  it  from  the  coldy  and  cause  it  to  grow  luxuriantljr  in  spring 
and  to  produce  larger  and  better*coloured  flowers." 
XXIV.  lAalvdcetB.    §  Calyx  double. 

9014   AIBI'SCU& 
179!»a'Oenfev«  BoJ.  Gmkwet    m^^li  \B  Jn.Jl    Ro  Mauritiiu     ...    C   Lp    Bot  mag.  3144 

Of  this  superb  jfiTibfscus  the  corolla  is  spreading,  and  5  in.  in  diameter; 
the  petals  are  of  a  white  or  pale  rose  colour,  but  are  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac 
hue  at  their  base;  and  this  latter  colour  forms  a  conspicuous  and  admirable 
eye  to  each  blossom.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks :  —  "If  this  shrub  be  not  already 
in  our  collections,  as  I  suspect  it  is,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Telfair 
and  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  cultivators  should  haste  to  procure  so  great  an 
ornament  to  the  stove.  The  specific  name  compliments  M.  Geneve,  a 
zealous  cultivator,  who  conducted  Professor  Boier,  who  first  named  and 
described  this  species,  to  many  trees  of  this  /Tibiscus  in  the  forests  con- 
tiguous to  the  Riviere  Noire  (Black  river)  in  the  Mauritius.  (^Bot,  Mag,^ 
April.^ 

Maivdce€e,    §  Calyx  single. 

8023.  51^DA 
180G»a  rteM  iJfc.  4r  0.  rmj-fiwd   *Oor    5     o       Ho   BnsU     1820    C   Lp    Botxnag.S150 

*'  Petals  rather  large,  showy,  broadly  ovate,  nerved,  reddish,  somewhat 
inclining  to  purple,  very  concave  and  erect,  so  that,  taken  collectively,  they 
almost  form  a  globose  corolla ;  stamens  numerous ;  anthers  yellow,  very 
compact ;"  therefore  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the  rosy  red  petals.  The 
leaves  are  on  long  petioles,  are  cordate,  acuminate,  nerved  and  serrated. 
This  species  "  is  evidently  allied  to  the  iS^da  globifldra  of  BoU  Mag.  t.  2821, 
and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  globose  flowers  and  inflated  calyx." 
(^Bot.  Mag,,  April.) 

LVI.  Mi/rtdce€B,  M^rcia  acris  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag,  for  May, 
t.  3153.,  and  there  described  to  be  a  very  elegant  tree,  of  slow  growth  and 
considerable  size,  native  of  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  called 
in  Grenada  bois  (PInde,  The  timber  is  very  hard,  red,  and  ponderous, 
capable  of  being  polished  and  used  for  mill-cogs  and  other  purposes,  where 
much  friction  is  required.  The  tree  fills  the  woods  with  the  fragrant  smell 
of  its  leaves,  nearly  resembling  that  of  cinnamon,  but  its  bark  has  none  of 
the  warmth  of  that  of  cinnamon,  though  the  berries  much  resemble  cloves, 
both  in  form  and  flavour.  The  leaves  of  the  young  branches  are  from 
3  to  4  in.  long,  of  a  very  sweet  aromatic  smell,  and,  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  astringency,  often  used  as  sauce.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge ;  the  berries  round,  as  large  as  peas,  having  an 
aromatic  smell  and  taste,  which  render  them  agreeable  for  culinary  pur- 
poses: they  contain  seven  or  eight  seeds.  Myrcia  acris  is  commonly  called, 
m  its  places  of  growth,  wild  cinnamon,  or  wild  clove  tree ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  bayberry  of  Hughes.    The  foliage  is  neat  and  pleasing. 

LX,  ProtesLcesd,  Hakea  linearis  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Beg.  for  April, 
t.  1489.  H.  linearis,  "  in  this  country,  forms  a  very  beautiful  evergreen 
bush,  remarkable  for  the  glossiness  and  rich  deep  bright  green  of  the  leaves." 
The  white  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant,  and  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  axillary  corymbs,  and  usually  in  August. 

LXV.  Thf/meleiB.  Dkphne  Cneorum  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Cab.  for 
April,  t.  1800.,  where  it  is  remarked :  —  **  Admirers  of  these  charming 
plants  [the  daphnes]  may  easily  enjoy  their  sweetness  for  several  months, 
by  giving  some  of  them  a  little  gentle  stove  heat,  from  January  in  succes- 
sion till  the  natural  season ;  for  they  will  bear  forcing  extremely  well." 

LXXVIL  LegummoscB.  §  2,hdte<B. 

8068.  XO^TUa 

arenkrius  Brot,        sand         J!k  Q  or     }  ap       Y    Tenerifib    1831.    S  s.1      Bot  reg.  MK 

A  showy-flowered  annual  species,  presumed  to  be  hardy.  (Bot.  Beg., 
April.) 
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LXXVIL    LegunM$dB>    §  5.  Thateolea. 

'   1S85.  ZUPI'*NUS. 

88469a  IflarshallfclMw  Swt.  Manhairs    m      or  5    jl.o    B    Eng.  hyb  1830?  C  U    Sw.  fl.  gar.  S.  s.  199 

Raised  by  C.  Marshall  (gardener  at  Mrs.  Langtey's,  Southborough, 
Kingston,  Surrey),  from  seeds  of  L,  lepidus..  From  the  suffirutescence, 
habits,  and  foliage,  Mr.  Sweet  judges  L.  tomentosus  to  be  its  male  parent. 
Mr.  Marshall  states  thus  of  the  hybrid :  —  ''It  continuesin  bloom  till  the 
sharp  frost  sets  in,  and  it  had  thirty  spikes  in  flower  on  it  at  one  time, 
from  12  to  18  in.  in  length,  although  the  plant  which  produced  all  these 
had  been  moved  late  in  spring."  Mr.  Sweet  remarks :  — "  This  plant, 
when  dormant,  produces  a  knot  at  the  end  of  each  shoot  and  joint,  and  up 
the  stem,  clothed  with  leaves ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  would 
all  soon  make  plants,  if  taken  o£P,  and  planted  in  the  ground ;  so  that  it  will 
soon  become  plentiful."  [Xuplnus  polyph^Uus,  last  autumn,  exhibited,  in 
Dennis's  Nursery,  many  of  these  leafy  knots,  on  flower  stems  which  had 
risen  too  late  in  the  season  to  flower  fully  and  freely.]  "  We  have  seen 
flowers  of  several  other  curious  hybrids  of  this  genus,  sent  to  us  at 
the  same  time  as  the  present,  and  others  in  some  other  collections, 
particularly  in  that  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  nurserymen,  King's 
Koad,  Chelsea,  and  also  at  Battersea ;  in  their  nursery  at  the  latter  place 
they  are  chiefly  grown.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  and  might  rea- 
dily be  taken  for  real  species,  if  their  origin  were  not  properly  determined." 

XCVI.  'Rhdmnece, 

S311,  SOULA'NG/il. 
£8fi6a  ri^bra  Littdtl        veA-Jkud     «  lJ  or      3d       R    C.6.H.        18S7?    C    pi     Bot.  rcg.  1498 

'  Received,  a  few  years  since,  from  the  Cape,  by  Messrs.  Rollison  of 
Tooting.  It  is  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  extremely  neat  in  its  foliage,  and 
rather  pretty  when  its  brick-red  flowers,  nestled  in  down,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Very  near  Soulangifl  [Phylica  that  was]  Aymifolia,  from  which 
It  diflers  chiefly  in  its  branches  being  more  downy,  and  its  flowers  much 
larger  and  more  woolly.  (Bot.  Reg,^  "MAy.) 
CXXXVI.  Sarraceniead. 

1S55.  SARRACE^N/i*. 

minor  Nut.    tmaller      jg  ^    eu    |  mr.my    F.G.  Carolina  182a    D.  bog    Sw.fl.gar.  S.8. 138. 

-  A  distinct  and  pleasing  species  of  this  peculiar  and  most  interesting 
genus ;  "  but  it  will  be  most  likely  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  for  sale  in 
this  country,  except  some  person  go  to  Carolina  or  Georgia  [the  native 
countries  of  the  species]  and  send  home  a  quantity  of  it."  (Flower-Gar^ 
deny  April.) 

CLVI.  Volygonece. 

1210.  POLY'GONUM. 
flQ274.adpre88um  i2J9r.  appressed^/^yi^cf  ^  lJ  cu  60  my.au.  W  N.HoIL  1822.  L  l.p   Bot  mag.  3145 

This  plant  has  been  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  well  as  in  New 
Holland ;  but,  in  the  former  country,  at  present  only  about  Macquarie's 
•Harbour,  and  is  by  the  colonists  called  Macquarie's  Harbour  grape ;  but, 
although  its  axillary  racemes  of  fruit  at  first  sight  resemble  grapes,  and 
although  the  stems  of  the  plant  ramble  like  those  of  a  vine,  and  even  to 
the  extent  of  60  ft.  in  a  single  season,  the  likeness  does  not  hold  farther. 
The  seed  of  all  the  polygonums,  which  is  a  small  hard  nut,  is  known  to  be 
wholesome  (as  buckwheat) ;  but  in  P.  adpr^ssum,  the  seed  is  invested  with 
the  enlarged  and  fleshy  segments  of  the  calyx ;  which  gives  to  each  frui^ 
the  appearance  of  a  berry :  some  acidity  in  these  fruits  renders  them  avail- 
able in  tarts.  About  Macquarie's  Harbour,  the  fruits  of  this  plant  are  ripe 
in  December  and  January.    (^Bot,  Mag.y  April.) 

•  CLXIX.  SapotecB,  Mimusops  dissecta  Brown  is  figured  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  for  May,  t.  3157.  The  peduncled  white  pink-tinted  monojpetaloua 
corolla  is  cut  mto  eighteen  segments ;  these  are  arranged  in  a  double  series, 
and  have  suggested  the  specific  name.    Fruit,  a  large  oval,  or  nearly  ob* 
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ovate,  by  abortion  one-seeded,  at  first  green,  at  length  brownish-purple, 
berry  nearly  of  the  figure  and  8i2e  of  a  muscle  plum.  The  leaves  are 
elliptical-ovate,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  q)ple  tree,  penninerved, 
darK  green  above,  and  of  a  silvery  grey  beneath,  and  on  petioles  about 
an  inch  long.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  is  considered  to  be 
a  small  tree,  is,  as  its  fruit  is  esculent,  too  much  neglected  in  our  colo- 
nies, i^^chras  diss^cta  of  Forster  is  presumed  to  be  identical  with  Mimi^- 
sops  dissecta  o£ Brown;  and  from  A^cnns  dissecta  an  unctuous  fluid  is  said 
to  exude :  the  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  add,  and,  on  account  of  it,  the  plant 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  Manilla,  and  Malabar.'  The  leaves, 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  roots  of  Curcuma  (turmeric),  and  with  ginger^ 
are  used  as  poultices  for  tumours.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  Bfay.) 
CLXX.  UricetB.  §  Vera. 
'  ins.  £RrcA. 

tiiLwdttlktaAa      "WweAUvbed  li|_Jor  1^   Jn.    Ra    CG.K.    1827?    C    ftp    BotcabulTdS 

**  This  was  rabed,  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Rollison :  it  grows  low  and 
bushy.  The  waving  outline  of  the  flower  gives  it  the  appearance  rather 
of  something  blighted  or  imperfect ;  but  this  seems  constantly  to  prevail," 
and  the  specific  name  undulata  is  expressive  of  this  waved  formation. 
'{Bot.  Cab.y  April.) 

"EricetB.  §  BModoraceie,  —  Tfie  hyhrid  Azcdeat  at  Highclere,  Of  these  we 
have  made  mention  (Vol.  VII.  p.  62.  135.  and  471.).  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his 
British  Flower^Garden  for  April,  1. 137.,  figures  four  of  these,  and  includes 
them  all  under  one  specific  epithet,  namely,  ornatum ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sweet 
deems  the  genus  Azalea  not  botanically  distinguishable  from  the  genus 
ilhododendron,  they  are  called  iZhododendron  ornatum.  The  main  sub- 
ject of  the  plate  is  R.  ornatum  1  specidsum ;  and  to  this  are  added  a  flower 
of  R,  ornlitum  2  incamlitum,  one  of  R,  ornatum  3  luteum,  and  one  of  R^ 
ornatum  4  rdseum.  Each  kind  is  very  handsome,  and  therefore  desirable, 
especially  the  showy  variety  R.  ornatum  specidsum.  The  corymbs  of  this 
are  many-flowered,  and  the  corollas  are  mainly  of  a  deep  orange  red  colour. 
The  colour  of  the  other  varieties  is  indicated  m  the  names  applied  to  them. 
The  specimens  of  all  these  kinds  were  sent  to  Mr.  Sweet  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  1830.  The  following  is  the  history  of  them,  supplied  by  J.  R, 
Go  wen,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Sweet :  — **  The  seeds  were  raised  by  Lord  Caernar- 
von's gardener,  from  Azalea  viscdsa  var.  rubescens,  fertilised  by  A.  pdndca, 
under  Mr.  Gowen's  own  inspection.  The  gardener  is  very  clever  at  raising 
these  seedlings ;  but  they  have  always  been  under  Mr.  Gowen's  observation 
till  the  present  time.  There  are  also  many  of  the  same  age  from  A.  coc- 
cinea  by  the  same  male  parent  [A.  p6ntica] ;  and  it  is.  difficult  to  say  which 
sport  the  most,  and  produce  the  most  brilliant  colours.  I  am  inclined  to 
tnink  that  A.  calendulacea  would  be  a  better  plant  to  supply  pollen  than 
A.  p6ntica,  being  a  later  flowerer,  more  disposed  to  sport,  and  more  ele- 
gant in  its  habit ;  but  its  progeny  would  not  possess  that  delightful  fra- 
grance which  belongs  to  the  crop  from  A.  p6ntica,  and  which  is  very  fine  in 
some  of  the  varieties  which  are  now  [latter  end  of  May,  1830]  flowering 
here. 

*'  I  should  observe,  that  when  the  foliage  of  the  seedling  follows  closely 
that  of  the  male  parent,  A.  p6ntica,  the  flowers  also  approximate  to  the 
male  type;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  foliage  follows  the  female,  so  do 
the  flowers.  I  think  there  is  about  an  equal  proportion  preserved  in  the 
seedlings.*'     (Flower-Garden,  April.) 

CLXXI.  Epacridea,  Lifi»4nthe  s4pida  is  figured  in  the  BoL  Mag,  for 
April,  t.  3147.  It  has  racemes  of  pendulous  greenish  white  tubular  corol- 
las, which  are  succeeded  by  red  globose  drupes  as  large  as  a  black  currant, 
and  which  have  something  of  the  consistency  and  taste  of  the  Siberian  crab. 

CLXXXVI.  Compositis,  A^ster  coridifolius.  Cons-leaved  starwort,  is 
figured  in  the  Bat,  Reg,  for  April,  1. 1487 ;  where  Professor  Lindley  stateSf. 
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that,  until  by  comparison  with  an  authentic  specimen  he  bad  identified  it 
with  the  A.  coriditolius  of  Michaux,  he  had  deemed  it  a  distinct  and  unde- 
scribed  species,  and  had  called  it  A,  intricatus ;  '*  under  which  name  a  few 
plants  have  been  distributed  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  the 
only  collection,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  it  exists." 

The  stems  of  this  perennial  species  attain  the  height  of  3  fb. ;  and  the 
pale  flesh-coloured  flowers,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  are  produced  in  Oc- 
tober. From  America,  and  presumed  to  be  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

^'ster  cyaneus  Hoffman  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Reg,  for  May,  1. 1495.,  and 
the  following  synonymes  are  referred  to  it :  —  A»  Novi  Belgii  j3  glaucus , 
Aitouy  glaucus  and  cyaneus  of  Nees^  ^upleuroides  of  the  Montpelier  Gar- 
den, and  mutabilis  of  the  Berlin  Garden.     On  this  identification  it  is 
remarked,  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  synonymes  are  certain 
ones :  if  we  have  not  increased  the  list,  it  is  because,  although  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  several  more  reputed  species  are  also  reducible  hither, 
we  have  not  at  present  the  same  absolute  certainty  in  regard  to  them.     Ixx, . 
the  gardens,  this  (^'ster  cyaneus)  is  sometimes  called  A,  johlogifolius,  A^ 
mutdbilis,  and  even  A,  c6ncolor ;  while  Pursh  has  evidently  confounded  it 
with  A,  Novae  A'ngliae,  a  totally  difierent  species."  The  above  remarks  are . 
quoted  in  exemplification  of  the  bewildering  confusion  in  which  the  asters 
are  involved,  which  will  be  information  to  those  not  already  aware  of  the 
fact ;  while  those  who  are,  will  rejoice  to  obsen'e  that  they  are  receiving 
Professor  Lindley's  Ariadne-like  attention, 

CCXIV.  Acanthdcece, 

61.  ERA'NTHEMUM. 
fecCindum  LiTu//.  ever-blowing  «L  O  or  1}  all  sea  Li   Brazil     1829?    C    p.l     Botreg.l49i 

Few  species  of  Eranthemum  deserve  the  title  of  love-flower,  which 
Eranthemum  signifies,  better  than  this.  It  possesses  an  unusual  disposition 
to  form  flower-buds  instead  of  leaf-buds,  if  its  growth  be  checked  by  a  dry 
atmosphere,  repotting,  or  exposure  to  sudden  cold,  it  is  directly  thrown  so, 
abundantly  into  flower,  that  young  plants  will  often  commit  a  sort  of  vege- 
table suicide,  and  kill  themselves  by  their  excessive  fecundity.  In  the  heat 
of  the  stove,  and  a  good  deal  of  atmospheric  moisture,  it  increases  readily 
by  cuttings ;  and  if  encouraged  to  form  leaf-buds  by  being  maintained  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  rate  of  growth,  it  forms  a  neat  little  bush ;  and  the 
euds  of  all  its  branches  are  covered  by  short  spikes  of  lilac-coloured  blos- 
soms, which  are  displayed  almost  all  the  year  round.    {^Bot,  Beg.,  May.) 

CCXXI.  Labidt€B,  Scutellaria  lupulina  L.  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Reg, 
for  May,  1. 1493 ,  as  a  variety  of  S.  aJpina;  Mr.  Bentham  conceiving  S.  lu- 
pulina not  specifically  distinct  from  S.  alpina.  To  the  remarks  on  this 
point  is  appended  an  enumeration  of  all  the  species  of  Scutellaria  hitherto 
Known,  and  these  are  58  in  number :  it  will  furnish  useful  clues  to  the 
student  of  scutellarias. 

Melittis  Melissophyllum  L,  is  figured  in  Maund's  Botanic  Garden  for 
May,  t.356.,  where  these  remarks,  besides  others,  are  expressed  concerning, 
it:  —  "  The  whole  plant,  in  a  firesh  state,  has  not  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
smell,  as  its  odour  approaches  that  of  some  species  of  ^'nthemis ;  in  its 
dry  state,  however,  it  becomes  pleasantly  odoriferous^  and  this  quality  it  ia 
said  to  retain  for  many  years." 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  pLANTS. 

CCXLVII.  AjsphodelecB. 

1053.  ORNITHCKGALUM. 

bif 61ium  ir.C.       two^leaved      tTiAlcu     iau       W    Chile       1831.      O   0.1     Bot.cab.180S 

"  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  white.  We  have  kept  it  in  a  green-house^ 
but  it  will  probably  bear  the  winter  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors." 
{BoL  Cab,y  May,  1832.) 


9^50  Flortcultural  and  Botanical  NoticeSf 

5billa  pras^cox  W*  is  figured  in  the  JPhuf^r^Garden  for  IM^y,  1. 14).,  from 
the  rich  collection  of  hardy  bulbs  possessed  by  A.  H.  Haworth,  £sa.,  who 
received  a  bulb  of  the  5cilla  prse^cox,  about  four  years  ago,  from  tne  bo* 
tanic  garden  at  Bur^  St.  Edmunds,  under  the  name  of  5ciUa  bif61ia  gigan- 
t^ ;  a  name  by  which  the  plant  has  been  sent  out  from  that  garden  to  the ' 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  and  to  other  places.  It  is 
every  way  larger  than  5cilla  bif&lia  caerulea  itself;  and  this  is  the  readiest 
distinction  between  them.  It  probably  exists  in  other  gardens,  confounded 
with  SciWa  bifdlia  cseriilea,  as  it  did  in  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  one,  until 
observed  by  the  very  discriminating  eye  of  one  of  the  supporters  of  that 
garden,  the  Rev.  George  Reading  Leathes. 

CCXLVII.  Asphodelea. 

«106ki  CAMA'SSIA  LindL  {QMameuh  or  Canuuit  native  name  in  N.W.  America.)  &1.  As^dilea.  1— 
eicul&ita  JUiutf.    esculent    tf  A  or   ]|jl     D.P     Columbia     1827.      O     p    Botreg.  1480 

Professor  Lindley  quotes  from  Pursh  as  follows: — **  This  plant  is  called 
ouamash  by  the  native  Indians ;  and  the  bulbs  are  carefully  collected  by 
Uiem,  and  baked  between  hot  stones,  when  they  assume  the  appearance 
of  baked  pears,  and  are  of  an  agreeable  taste.  They  form  a  great  part  of 
their  winter  stores."  This  fact  it  has  been  usual  to  attach  to  the  iSicflla 
esculenta,  well  figured  in  the  Botanical  Masazine,  t.  1574. ;  but  Professor 
Lindley  remarks,  that  the  Camdssia  esculenta  **  is  the  real  quamass  or 
camass  root  of  the  North-west  American  Indians,  we  know  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  found  it  in  the  greatest  profusion  on 
alluvial,  grassy,  and  partly  overflowed  soils  on  the  Columbia,  in  1825. 
Professor  Lindley  thus  contrasts  ScHIsl  esculenta  and  Cameusia  esculenta : 
•^  ''  In  5cllla  esculenta,  the  leaves  are  glaucous ;  the  flowers  pale  blue,  and 
much  smaller ;  the  s^ments  have  a  uniform  direction  and  expansion ;  the 
stamens  are  shorter,  and  spread  equally  round  the  pistillum,  which  is 
straight.  In  Camdssia  esculenta,  the  leaves  are  bright  green ;  the  flowers 
deep  purple ;  five  of  the  segments  have  a  direction  upwards,  while  the 
sixtn  is  bent  down ;  the  stamens  are  ascending,  and  the  style  is  declinate. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  their  specific,  or  even  of  their  generic, 
difierence."  The  flowers  of  this  very  beautiful  plant  are  almost  2  in. 
in  diameter,  and  were  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  in  July, 
1831,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  Professor  Lindley  "  scarcely 
remembers  to  have  seen  a  more  strikingly  handsome  bulbous  plant :  no  art 
can  do  justice  to  the  rich  colour  of  the  flower,  which,  although  of  the  most 
intense  purple,  yet  is  so  relieved  by  the  satiny  sparkling  lustre  of  the 
cuticle,  as  to  have  quite  a  light  and  ei^ant  efiect.  It  has  been  hitherto 
cultivated  in  a  peat  border,  under  a  north  wall,  where  it  grows  freely, 
proving  perfectly  hardy ;  a  few  seeds  were  produced,  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  bulbs  are  stronger  [they  are  now  about  the  size  of  a  filbert], 
it  will  increase  readily  by  seeds.  Mr.  Douglas  also  met  with  a  white 
variety,  or  rather  perhaps  species,  of  which  specimens  are  in  his  herba- 
-  num.'*  (Bot  Reg,,  April.) 
CCXXXVIIL  AniaryUidea. 

SS3S.  COBV^GIA. 
281SSa  ftiWA  Herb.       tavrnj-sftwd    tf  lAl  or  It  Taw    &  Amer.        18S9?     O  Lr.m.  Bot  reg.  1497 

A  beautiful  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  splendid  C.  incamata  of  Sweet*» 
Flower^Garden.  The  bulbs  of  this  genus  are  hardy  ^een-house  plants ; 
they  may  be  kept  dry  in  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring ;  but 
they  will  not  endure  the  winter  out  of  doors,  except  near  the  wSl  of  a 
stove.  They  produce  an  abundance  of  offsets,  which  is  probably  the  cause 
of  their  rarely  flowering  with  us.  Perhaps  a  strong  and  richly  manured 
loam  would  promote  their  flowering."  (Herbert  in  Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 
*  SprekeUa  Heister  formosissima  Herbert,  Amaryllis  formosissima  Li 
Heister  first  constituted  this  plant  into  a  genus,  and  named  it  SprekehV?, 


<i 


supplemefiiaty  to  Enc.  ofPlanis  and  HorU  Brit.      $51' 

in  honour  vof  Baron  M.  de  Sprekelsen,  sometime  secretary  to  the  repuhlic 
of  Hamburgh,  and  a  great  promoter  of  botany/*  Figured  to  exhibit  two 
flowers  on  one  scape,  a  sport  of  rare  occurrence.  Beiides  the  present  in* 
stance  figured  from  Dennis's  Nursery,  Dillenius  has  recorded  one,  Mr* 
Herbert  two,  and  Martyn's  MUUt^i  DicHonary  alludes  to  others.  (^Flower" 
Garden,  May.) 
COXXXIX.  Jridea. 

'     188.  OLADIH>LUS. 

98893  inaa  oochlektua  SwU  tpoaaU^ipei  tf  lAlor  1|  mr  W.b  (XG.H.  189a  O  s.p.!  Sw.fl.gur.2.1.140 

A  species  nearer  G,  ddbilis  BoL  Mag,,  8585.,  than  .any  others ;  the 
flowers  of  G,  cochleiitus,  as  well  as  o£  G.  d^bilis,  are  of  a  snowy  white, 
except  the  coloured  marks  on  some  of  the  segments  of  thej)erianth  (petals 
in  popular  language).  In  these  coloured  marks,  red  predominates,  and 
they  ^ve  the  flowers,  which  are  not  small,  and  produced  two  on  a  stem  in 
the  specimens  figured,  an  eyed  appearance.  Cochleitus  is  expressive  of  a 
spoonolike  form,  exhibited  bv  the  lower  segment  of  the  perianth  (petal);  and 
G,  cochletitus  is  published  from  the  collection  of  H.  B.  Page,  Botanic 
Garden,  Southampton,  who  received  the  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  more  than  two  years  ago.    (Flower^Garden,  April.) 

CCXLIX.  SmildcecB. 

S78&  mVLAX. 
|L  IliiflagUtcfUiaB.  a    arrow.lvd    tt  uJ  or   ]|aut.    W.    China       1890?  D    Lp    BotC8b.l79d 

*'  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  of  pleasing  form  and  colour,  and  the  plant  is 
seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  height."     (B^L  Cab.,  April.) 
CCXL.  Orcf^dea.    §  Vdndeae. 

S5S7.  MAXILLA'^RIA. 

picta  Hook,    painted-jlml    £  (23  or  |  d  O  spot  P  Organ  Mtii&  1890?  D  p.r.w  Bot  xuag.  3154 

This  is  another  of  the  many  new  orchideous  plants  received  by  Mrs. 
Arnold  Harrison,  from  her  brother  in  Brazil,  where  it  was  gathered  in  that 
spot,  so  fertile  in  vegetables  of  this  family,  the  Organ  Mountains.  It 
eminently  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  from  the  size  and  beauty  of 
its  blossoms.  These  are  borne  one  on  a  scape,  and  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  (or  petals)  are  all  of  them  of  a  nch  and  deep  orange  colour 
within,  spotted  with  purple;  externally  almost  white,  with  spots  and 
blotches  of  deep  purple.    {Bot.  Mag^  May.) 

*   SS65.  AE'RIDE& 

tomiitma  Hog.  hom-Jlwd   ^CZSfta  ljl.au.      F     E. India    ISaa     D   p.r.w.    Botrcg.  148j) 

Described  as  a  most  lovely  plant,  which,  although  recently  imported  by 
Dr.  Wailich,  had  blossomed  in  the  Kew  collection  as  early  as  1822.  In 
its  native  localities  it  grows  upon  trees,  and  blossoms  in  June.  In  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  cultivated  successfully,  it  has  gained, 
the  name  of  the  Jamaica  pomatum  plant,  fi*om  the  resemblance  of  the 
rich  fitigrance  of  its  flowers  to  that  of  the  unguent  so  called.  Professor 
Lindley  thinks  it  rather  comparable  to  the  odour  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
tuberose,  Poli&nthes  tuberosa.  The  part  of  the  flower  which  is  horn- 
shaped  is  the  labellum;  this  is  three-lobed,  with  the  margins  of  the  central 
lobe,  which  is  rather  long,  met  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  conical  spur, 
that  is  incurved,  and  green  at  its  tip.  The  species  '*  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  of  its  tribe  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  whether  we  consider 
the  great  mass  of  its  blossoms  [these  form  a  pendulous  raceme  5  in.  in 
len^],  their  curious  form,  or  delicate  colour,  or  long  duration,  or  delicious 
perfume.  It  flourishes  in  a  very  damp  hot-house,  planted  in  moss,  in  a  pot 
suspended  from  the  rafters ;  but,  as  it  branches  rather  unwillingly,  it  is 
slow  of  propagation."     {Bot,  Reg.,  April.) 

Orchidete,    §  Eptdendrece. 

S558&  PHA^GUa 
S700  roacuI4tttiAa    ipoUed^ml  i«CS]or  Sjajn    ¥     Kcpal        18S5.    D  .p.r.w    Bot.  cab.  180^ 
BliUa  Woodfdrdfo  Hort  Brit.  Na  SS7ea 


35?  Nem  or  intereslirtg  Plants^ 

Published  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Bot.  Mag^Bs  a  native  of  Trifiidad;  but 
Professor  Lindley  states  it  to  be  from  Nepal.  Few  orchideous  plants  are 
more  attractive  than  this*  The  leaves  are  scattered  over  with  golden 
spots ;  the  flowers  are  eminently  beautiful.    {Bot,  Cab,,  May,  1832.) 

S554>  EPIDE'NDRUM. 

▼ariegktum  Hdok.  yar Jvd.^JUi£  IZS  or  1  ja  Ysh  g.8pot  P  Rio  Jan.  1830.  D  p.r.w  Bot-inag,  315^ 

Two  or  three  leaves  terminate  each  pseudo-bjilb :  these  leaves  are 
8  to  10  in.  long,  strap-shaped,  obtuse,  striated,  of  a  yellow  green  dashed 
with  deeper  spots ;  so  that  they  have  a  variegated  appearance.  The  raceme 
consists  of  eight  .or  ten  flowers.  The  perianth  has  six  spreading,  somewhat 
leathery,  segments,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  jrellower  towards  their  tips 
which  are  obtuse,  and  their  upper  or  inner  side  is  sprinkled  almost  all  over 
with  blackish  purple  spots.  Dr.  Hooker  says  of  Epidendrum  variegatum, 
^  It  is  extremely  unlike  any  other  species  of  the  genus  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  the  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  The  leaves,  too,  being 
spotted  with  a  darker  colour,  have  a  remarkable  appearance.''  (^BoU 
Mag,y  May.) 

Seasonable  Hints  on  Flonctdture.  —  By  the  first  day  of  June  the  night 
frosts  of  spring  may  be  fairly  considered  as  past;  and,  consequently,  imme- 
diately after  this  date,  preparation  may  be  made' for  transplanting  into 
vacancies,  in  the  compartments  of  the  hardy  flower-garden,  whatever 
superfluous  duplicates  or  multiplicates  of  ornamental  plants  the  green- 
house or  the  hot-house  may  contain.  As  eligible  plants  for  out-door 
summer  decoration  large  plants  of  the  fuchsias  may  be  named,  not  forget- 
ting the  new  species  Fuchsia  bacillaris,  described  p.  225.,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  obtained.  <S'alvia  splendens,  fulgens,  involucrata,  Grahkmi,  and  even 
formosa,  are  particularly  splendid ;  and  S,  fulgens,  planted  in  rich  light 
soil,  at  the  base  of  a  warm-aspected  wall,  and  trained  over  the  face  of  that 
wall,  forms,  in  autumn,  an  especially  splendid  object ;  the  numerous  spikes 
of  scarlet  flowers,  produced  at  ^e  extremity  of  its  branches,  having  the 
efiect  of  marking  tne  plant's  outline  with  a  gorgeous  wreath  of  scarlet. 
Petunia  nyctaginifldra,  whose  large  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant  by 
night,  treated  in  the  same  way,  is  surprisingly  improved,  and  rendered  a 
very  ornamental  subject.  (See  Mr.  Sweet's  account  of  the  result  of  this 
treatment  in  Vol.  III.  p.  297.)  Pelargoniums  ma^'  be  copiously  planted 
out;  and  the  trailiag-stemmed  ivy-leaved  kinds,  trained  over  the  surface  of 
little  beds  set  apart  for  them,  and  pegged  into  the  soil  at  their  joints,  cover 
the  earth  with  their  glossy  leaves  charmingly,  and  flower  beautifully  and 
abundantly  in  autumn.  Maurandya  Barclay^^na  and  M.  semperflorens  are 
well  known  summer  climbers  of  great  el^ance  and  beauty;  and  although 
there  is  a  coarseness  of  aspect  in  that  free-growing  freely  increasing 
novelty,  Lophospermum  erubescens,  it  is  a  climber  whose  copious  wreaths 
of  rosy  blossoms  excel  in  beauty  and  ornamental  efiect  many  other  plants 
the  habit  of  which  is  more  delicate,  (See  a  more  detailed  notice  of  it  in 
Vol.  YII.  p,  201.)  Besides  these,  numerous  house  plants,  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  enumerate,  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  floral  decoration  of  the 
hardy  garden ;  and  while  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  of  plants, 
it  will  be  well  not  to  forget  the  beauties  of  foliage  also,  JFlcus  elistica 
is  a  beautiful  object  in  its  leaves  during  summer  and  autumn,  when  plunged 
over  the  rim  of  its  pot  in  the  soil  of  a  sunny  border;  so  also  are  the  ex- 
quisitely leaved  New  Holland  acacias,  and  numerous  other  plants.  In  the 
plants  named  above  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  BouvardiVz  triph^Ila 
should  really  have  been  mentioned,  and  our  readers  referred  to  the  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Meams  in  Vol.  YII.  p.  48.,  for  a  mode  of  cultivating  this 
beautiful  plant  in  the  summer  beds  and  borders  most  successfully,  and  also 
for  a  mode  of  so  propagating  it,  as  to  have  plants  of  it  in  abundance, — J,  D, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Gefieral  Notices s 

HonricULTURAL  tSyringeg,  —  The  admirable  improvement  made  in  this 
instrument,  by  Mr.  Reid  (^Encyc.  of  Gard,,  2d  edit.,  §  1419.),  the  origin  of 
which,  we  have  been  informed,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  cannon  ball  hav- 
ing accidentally  served  the  purpose  of  a  valve  in  a  ship's  pump,  has,  as 
might  be  expected,  led  to  subsequent  improvements.  One  of  these,  by 
Mr.  Macdougall,  we  have  described  in  detail.  Vol.  VI.  p.  305. :    another, 

59 


by  Messrs.  Warner,  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Register  of  Arts, 
part  XXXV.  p.  14.  The  general  form  (Jig.  59.)  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Macdougall's     but,  instead  of  the  valve  employed  by  the  latter, 

the  rose  head  (Jig*  60.)  is  in 
itself  a  valve,  "  which,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Register,  "  renders 
the  apparatus  infinitely  simpler, 
more  durable,  and  not  so  likely  to 
get  out  of  order."  The  price  by 
retail,  we  believe,  is  27*.  We  have 
tried  one  of  Warner's  syringes 
against  one  of  Macdougall's  and 
one  of  Reid's,  and  we  have  con- 
versed with  those  who  have  had 
some  experience  with  them.  The 
result  is^  that  both  Reid's  and  Warner's  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
struction, more  liable  to  draw  in  such  extraneous  matters  as  may  be  in  the 
water ;  and  consequently  the  rose  is  more  liable  to  become  choked  up  in 
the  action  of  syringing.  Now,  Macdougall's  valve  is  guarded  by  a  wire 
grating  (  Vol.  VI.  fig.  58.  c  and  g),  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  im- 
purities ;  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  must  necessarily  be  preferable, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  workmanship  is  better  at  least  than  Warner's. 
A  still  more  perfect  syringe  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  has  just  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Siebe,  late  of  Holborn,  but  now  of  Denmark  Street, 
Soho,  whose  rotatory  garden  engine  and  water  cock  we  have  before 
commended  in  this  Magazine  ( Vol.  Vll.  p.  84.) ;  and  whose  rotatory  pump, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  his  inventions,  we  have  described  and  figured  in 
Vol.  VIIL— No.  38.  a  a 
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General  Notices. 


our  Encyo.  of  Cottage  Architecture  (p,  I6.9  figs.  10.  and  11.).    Mr.  Sxebe's 
syringe,  which  he  denominates 

Siebe^s  Universal  Garden  Syringe  {Jig*  61.),  consists  of  only  one  appa^ 


ratus,  which  can  instantly,  by  turning  a  pin,  be  applied  so  as  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  four  different  caps.  The  inverted  syringe  of  Mr.  Macdousallis 
unitated  by  a  universal  joint  (at  a), by  which  means  the  cap  or  head  (oS  may 
be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  any  angle  (c).  The  pin  by  whicn  the 
alterations  in  the  rose  head  are  effected  works  in  a  groove  (d)  in  the  face 
of  the  rose ;  and  by  it,  a  very  fine  shower,  a  coarse  shower,  or  a  single  jet 
from  one  opening  (e),  may  be  effected  at  pleasure.  The  valve,  by  which  the 
water  is  admitted  to  the  syringe,  is  in  the  side  of  the  rose  (/).  We  have 
seen  one  of  these  syringes ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  elegant  instrument,  most 
accurately  fitted  together ;  and,  from  a  few  minutes'  trial,  it  appeared  to 
wprk  admirably.  It  will  form  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  amateur 
pardener,  male  or  female.  The  price  is  only  two  guineas,  and  the  demand 
IS  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  supplied.  —  Cond, 
A  detached  Fumigator  (JSg,  62.  a),  which  will  fit  any  pair  of  common 
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bellows  (b),  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Warner,  and  sold  to  the  trade  at 
a  very  moderate  rate. 

A  portable  Mangle  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  not  cost  more  than  51, ;  another  portable  mangle 
has  lately  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  Edinburgh,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Catleugh,  a  journeyman  millwright,  at  Haddington.  Both  these 
machines  are  substantial,  take  up  very  little  space,  and  are  well  suited  to 
small  families. 

The  Family  Washing' Machine  has  recently  undergone  an  important  im- 
provement, by  the  ieddition  of  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  wringing.  We 
nave  seen  one  of  these  machines  at  Weir's  manufactory,  Oxford  Street; 
and  we  must  say  that  it  afforded  us  sincere  pleasure,  to  see  an  obvious  and 
easy  medium  by  which  the  labour  of  women,  in  washing,  may  be  very 
greatly  reduced. 

A  marine  Railway^  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  vessels  overland,  has 
been  projected  by  Henry  Fairbairn,  in  the  United  Ssrvice  Journal  for  May, 
1832,  p.  70.  The  vessels  are  to  be  raised  from  the  sea  by  machinery, 
placed  in  slips,  and  dragged  along  the  railway  by  locomotive  steam-engines. 
The  plan  is  contemplated  not  only  with  rererence  to  Britain,  but  to  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  same  author  proposes,  in  this  paper,  and 
in  one  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  same  journal,  to  connect  Ireland  with 
Scotland,  by  means  of  a  bank  between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee;  and 
England  with  France,  by  means  of  a  chsun  bndge,  causeway,  or  tunnel,  from 
"Dover  to  Calais.    Over  all  the  lines  of  marine  railways  he  proposes  to 
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form  suspension  railways,  resting  upon  arches,  in  the  manner  of v  our. 
friend  Mr.  Dick's  (Vol.  VI.  p.  477.),  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
mails,  and  merchandise.  We  notice  this  scheme  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  new  ideas ;  and  because  it  is  always  safer  to  introduce  in  our 
work  what  will  tend  to  expand  the  mind,  rather  than  to  contract  it.  We 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Fairbairn,  that  the  world  has  yet  obtained  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  "  revolutionary  wonders  "  of  the  railway  system,  and  that 
it  will  at  no  distant  period  efiect  important  changes  in  every  nation  on  the 
globe.  —  Cond. 

Hybrid  Poppies  (Papdver  mtdicaule  aipinum). — A  strong  plant  of  Pa- 
paver  alpinum  grew  in  the  open  border  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
last  year.  In  the  same  spot  this  spring  (1831),  three  very  strong  plants 
arose,  with  leaves  precisely  similar,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  less  finely 
divided.  The  flowers,  on  expansion,  however,  were  found  not  white,  as  in 
Papkver  aipinum,  but  deep  and  bright  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  in  the 
^eart.  For  several  years,  many  plants  of  P.  nudicaule  have  blossomed 
freely  in  the  open  borders.  The  plant  of  Papaver  aipinum  had  been  im- 
pregnated by  these,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  its  hybrid  progeny. 
The  three  plants  are  precisely  similar;  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  m  P.  nu- 
dicaule, and  resemble  that  species  in  colour ;  the  leaves,  as  I  have  said 
9bove,  are  almost  exactly  those  of  P.  aipinum.  A  remarkable  monstrosity 
appears  this  year  among  some  of  the  plants  of  Papaver  nudica61e.  The 
flowers  in  some  are  semidouble ;  but  in  others,  a  few  of  the  outer  stamens 
only  remain,  the  filaments  in  general  assuming  the  form  of  fragments  of  a 
capsule,  having  hairs  on  their  outer  and  ovules  in  their  inner  surface ;  the 
anthers  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  fragments  of  stigmata. 
(^Dr,  Graham,  in  Edin,  New  Phil.  Joum,,  June,  1831;  p.  192.) 

SeedUngs  of  Papaver  bracteatum  have  been  raised,  from  seeds  produced 
in  an  Enslish  garden,  whose  petals  had  lost  much  of  the  usual  crimson  of 
P.  bracteatum,  and  acquired  nearly  the  scarlet  of  those  of  P.  btientale.  A 
large  black  spot  occurs  in  the  base  of  the  petals  of  P.  bracteatum  and  P. 
orientMe ;  but,  of  the  latter  species,  a  variety  exists  in  some  gardens,  the 
petals  of  which  are  spotless.  This  spotlessness  is,  however,  possibly  not 
constant.  — J.  D, 

The  Thistle  of  Scotland,  —  Sir,  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  the  senior 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  during  a  tour  in  Scotland,  amused 
himself  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  particular  species  of  thistle  was 
the  prototype  of  the  national  emblem.  He  found  the  mhabitants  not  at  all 
agreed  on  this  point ;  and  that  the  thistle  of  the  seal  of  the  Edinburgh  Boo 
tanic  Garden,  that  of  the  national  insignia,  and  that  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  were  apparently  all  different  thistles ;  while  such  botanists  as  Mr. 
Lambert  had  opportunities  of  consulting  on  the  subject  could  furnish  no 
satisfactory  historical  clue  respecting  the  species.  The  curiosity  of  Mr. 
Lambert  hereupon  began  to  subside,  when  it  was  once  more  excited  by  a 
bill  from  a  silversmith,  sent  to  his  lodgings  with  some  articles  he  had 
ordered,  on  the  head  of  which  bill  a  thistle,  unlike  the  other  thistles  he 
bad  seen,  was  engraved  as  an  ornament.  On  paying  his  bill,  he  remarked 
to  the  silversmith  the  dissimilarity  of  his  thistle  to  those  he  had  seen 
adopted  in  other  places.  The  silversmith  professed  himself  regardless  of 
what  others  had  adopted,  maintaining  that  his  (the  CViicus  acaulis)  was  the 
true  Scottish  thistle ;  and  that  it  was  proved  to  be  so  by  the  following  nar- 
rative:— "  At  the  time,"  said  the  silversmith,  "  that  the  Danes  invaded 
Scotland,  it  was  not  the  practice  to  commence  an  attack  by  night ;  but  of 
this  clandestine  mode  the  Danes  on  one  occasion  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves ;  and,  to  insure  success,  went  barefoot.  By  this  means  they  had 
approached  unperceived  near  to  the  Scottish  camp,  when  a  Dane,  having 
his  naked  feet  pricked  by  a  thistle  which  he  trod  upon,  instinctively  uttered 
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an  ejaculation ;  and  thiis  founded  an  alarm  to  the  Scottish  'soldiers,  who^ 
instantly  rose  as  one  man,  and  slew  the  Danes  with  a  great  slaughter :  and 
in  commemoration  of  this  signal  service  of  Cnicus  acaaiis,  it  was  adopted 
into  our  national  insignia."  The  above  account  was  communicated  to  me 
by  W.  C.  Oldham,  Esq.,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Lambert.  Soon  after  the 
king's  visit  to  Scotland,  some  seeds  were  presented  to  the  botanic  garden 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  by  a  relation  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  received 
them  as  seeds  of  the  identical  thistle,  or  kind  of  thistle,  carried  in  the 
processions  that  attended  on  His  Majesty  in  Scotland :  these  developed 
Onop6rdum  ^c&nthium.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Demon,  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmundty  Nov.  1.  1829. 

When  Potatoes  are  exposed  in  the  time  of  Frost,  the  only  precaution  ne- 
cessary is,  to  retain  them  in  a  perfectly  dark  place  after  the  thaw.  In 
America,  where  they  are  sometimes  frozen  as  hard  as  stones,  they  rot  if 
thawed  in  open  day ;  but,  if  thawed  in  darkness,  they  do  not  rot,  end  lose 
very  little  of  their  natural  flavour  and  properties.  (  Hobart  Toum  Courier^ 
June  11. 1831.) 

Notable  discovery!    Dear  brother-gardeners,  henceforth  toil  not  to 
collect  and  pit  your  potatoes  for  the  winter ;  but,  allowing  them  to  re- 
main in  the  rows  where  they  have  grown,  treat  them  ynth  a  thin  coat  of 
mould,  to  keep  out  the  light ;  heed  not  the  frost,  and  dig  out  potatoes  for  * 
use  "  fresh  and  fresh,"  as  your  wants  require,  and  thaws  permit. — J.  D, 
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FRANCE. 

The  vegetable  Productions  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  BagnoUes  Wells,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  Department  of  r  Ome,  are  numerous  and  excellent,  in- 
cluding every  kind  of  grain,  and  an  immense  proportion  of  sarrasin  (buck 
wheat),  flax,  and  hemp,  all  of  which  latter  are  cultivated  with  great  care ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  spring  much  forwarder  than  in  England, 
were  remarkably  free  from  weeds.     Considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
planted ;  but,  in  point  both  of  culture  and  productiveness,  they  are  gene- 
rally not  equal  to  those  grown  in  this  country ;  their  quality  is  also  infe- 
rior, though  the  inhabitants  have  every  requisite  but  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  produce  potatoes  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  country  abounds 
in  all  sorts  of  leguminous  plants ;  and,  in  particular,  with  haricots  (kidney- 
beans),  and  other  excellent  garden  beans,  which  are  brought  to  table  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  eaten  both  separately  and  as  accompaniments 
to  various  meats.    Most  of  these  are  subjects  also  of  extensive  field  cul- 
ture.   The  department  is  said  to  contain  643,528  hectares  of  land  (more 
than  1,500,000  English  acres),  and  423,500  inhabitants.  But  notwithstand- 
ing their  numbers  (and  the  general  disappointment  expressed  that  the 
revolution  of  July  had  not  been  followed  up  with  that  reduction  of  tax- 
ation which  it  ought  to  have  been),  apart  from  a  very  few  habitual  beggars 
to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  towns,  there  is  no  appearance  of  abject  po- 
verty any  where.     The  country  is  fully  enclosed ;  and  small  properties,  in 
the  hands  of  their  owners,  abound  every  where,  and  exhibit  symptoms 
of  comfort  and  independence,  though  they  do  not  manifest  such  signs  of 
improvement  and  prosperity  as  the  major  part  of  those  observed  in  the 
department  of  La  Sarthe.    The  neatly  cultivated  cottage  gardens  of  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Le  Mans  and  Alen9on  are  wanting;  but  most  of  the 
poorest-looking  houses  have  their  patches  of  flax  and  their  half  dozen  of 
apple  and  pear  trees.  There  are  neither  tithes,  taxes,  nor  poor  rates  to  pay ; 
and  the  style  of  living  even  amongst  farmers  of  150  or  200  acres  being 
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simple  and  unexpensive,  there  is  very  little  .distress  experienced  by  any  one, 
and  consequently  very  few  crimes  committed.  The  English  style  of  gar- 
dening has  made  less  progress  in  a  district  of  country  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  our  own,  than  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  expected,  especially 
when  its  former  connection  with  England,  and  the  constant  intercourse 
which  then  must  have  taken  place,  is  considered.  The  raised  terraces  and 
straight  walks,  with  other  formalities  now  commonly  discarded  in  England, 
are  generally  retained  about  the  French  chateaus.  There  is  a  forest  resi- 
dence of  Marshal  Grouchy,  situated  in  the  Ardennes  Forest,  in  a  more 
natural  style;  and  M.  de  Conteme  obligingly  showed  us  walks  in  his 
magnificent  woods;  and  over  and  along  the  beautiful  stream  running 
through  them,  which  would  do  no  dbcredit  to  the  taste  of  an  English  land- 
scape-gardener. Wherever  it  can  be  consistently  indulged,  this  style  seems 
to  be  greatly  on  the  increase  in  different  parts  of  France;  and,  besides 
various  other  instances  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  in  youjr 
Magazine,  the  garden  of  the  Minimes  at  Tours,  and  the  grounds  of  Les 
Ornes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vienne,  the  seat  of  M.  d*Argenson,  in 
Poitu,  are  favourable  specimens.  From  Bagnolles  to  Domfront,  and 
thence  by  Conde  to  Falaise,  the  country  is  highly  interesting.  This  latter 
place,  we  were  repeatedly  told,  with  something  more  of  complacency  than 
we  heard  it,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Its  immediate 
vicinity  ispicturesque  and  beautiful ;  and  before  reaching  Domfront  (as 
between  Falaise  and  Caen),  I  found  the  most  magnificent  crops  of  wheat, 
growing  in  a  woodcock-coloured  loam,  on  a  broken  oolitic  subsoil,  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  From  Caen  (one  quarter,  and  some  of  the  outskirts 
of  which  city  are  very  handsome)  all  the  way  to  Honfleur  the  country  is 
delightful,  with  very  little  exception ;  it  is  every  where  enclosed,  and  though 
not  highly  is  yet  tolerably  well  cultivated.  In  the  hedges  by  the  roadside, 
acacias  in  great  numbers  exhibited  their  delicately  white  pendulous  blos- 
soms, and  difiused  their  fragrance  in  great  profusion.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Honfleur  (which  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Havre  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  where  it  is  seven  or  eight  miles  broad)  there  are  many  gardens 
in  the  English  style,  partaking  largely  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish cultivation ;  but  this  district  is  chiefly  famed  for  the  production  of 
melons,  superior  sorts  of  which  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  enclosures 
of  the  size  of  small  fields,  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  to  which  city  they  are 
sent  in  vast  quantities.  Great  part  of  the  department  of  L*Ome,  and  the 
whole  of  Calvados,  of  which  Caen  is  the  chief  place,  are  celebrated  for 
their  apples  and  pears ;  and,  in  favourable  seasons,  immense  quantities  of 
cider  and  perry  are  made,  which,  as  in  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire,  con- 
stitute a  great  proportion  of  the  drink  of  the  country,  besides  supplying  the 
neighbouring  departments  with  the  superior  kinds.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Calvados  are  similar  to  those  of  L'Ome,  with  the  addition  of  tur- 
nips, mangold  wurzel,  &c.,  all  of  which  mi^ht  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in 
the  latter  department.  Landed  property  is  there  also  much  divided ;  the 
country  looks  cheerful,  and  the  people  want  nothing  to  enable  them  to 
develope,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  France,  the  immense  resources  of 
their  country,  but  the  natural  unsophisticated  operation  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  through  the  medium  of  a  free  and  cheap  ^ 
vemment,  in  the  extension  of  education,  the  total  abolition  of  remainmg 
monopolies,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  personal  intercourse,  and  a  really 
firee  press.  —  John  H.  Moggridge.     Woodfield,  Dec.  183 1 . 

Destruction  of  the  Apple  Bug,  and  ofLtchcTU  on  Fruit  TreeSy  by  Fire. — 
Sir,  The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  proposed  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the  "  Puceron  lanigere."  * 

♦  A  new  genus  has  been  established,  called  Myz^xylus;  from  wj^o,  to 
suck,  and  xytony  wood. 
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The  Society  published  the  memoir  sent  in  by  Al  ]Kot»alid  thefoHowlflg 
IS  an  extract :  —  *<  Pass  rapidly,  and  repeatedly,  over  t^MMie  parts  of  the 
apple  trees  attacked  by  the  insects,  wisps  of  burning  rye  straw.  The  trees 
suffer  no  injury,  and  the  insects  are  instantly  destroyed,  before  the  epidermis 
of  the  tree  is  even  heated.  The  insect  is  protected  by  a  cottony  down, 
of  a  very  inflammable  nature,  and  its  body  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  powder 
which  is  consumed  by  the  fire  the  moment  it  touches  it ;  the  time  for 
using  this  method  is  the  end  of  autumn,  winter,  and,  above  all,  spring.  It 
is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  as  the  fire  penetrates  the 
galls,  aifd  destroys  the  qggs  of  the  insect  which  are  lodged  Within  them. 

Destroying  Lichens  hy  Fire,  A  custom  prevails  in  Normandy,  about 
•  Christmas  time,  for  children  to  go  about  witn  torches  of  rye  straw  (pro- 
vincially  termed  coulines),  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  lichens,  mosses, 
and  dead  leaves  on  the  apple  trees.  —  A  Reader  of  the  Gardenej^s  Magazine 
at  Caen.  March  3.  1832. 

GERMANY. 

Stuttgardt,  Feb.  16.  1832.  —  Sir,  I  have  finished  a  plan  for  a  new 
kitchen-garden  here,  and  shall  soon  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  I  received, 
some  time  since,  three  cases  of  pine-apple  plants,  and  know  only  by 
the  handwriting  of  the  names  in  two  of  the  cases,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  plants  contained  in  those  cases,  not  having  received  any 
letter,  either  witn  them  or  by  post.  The  third  case  has  the  plants  num- 
bered, but  not  named;  and  as  I  neither  found  any  letter  in  the  case,  nor 
have  received  one  by  post,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  whom  I  ought  to  address  a 
letter  of  thanks,  to  request,  at  the  same  time,  a  list  of  the  names.  Perhaps 
you  will  make  known  my  gratitude  to  the  givers  of  these  plants  through 
your  IVIagazine,  and  add,  that  I  should  much  wish  to  hear  from  the  parties, 
either  by  letter  or  parcel,  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Nebringer,  at  Messrs. 
Charles  Burket  and  Co.,  147.  Fenchurch  Street,  London.  All  my  pine 
plants  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  I  hope  to  get,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  as  large  fruit  as  is  generally  grown  in  England.  M.  Salucci  is 
very  anxious  to  know  when  you  intend  publishing  his  designs  for  the 
palace  of  Rosenstein,  and  I  am  very  curious  to  see  your  engraving  of  the 
park.  There  is  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  in  this  country  since  I 
left  it.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  JV,  Hertz, 

M.  Salucci's  plans  are  engraved,  and  proofs  will  be  sent  him  shortly*— 
Cond, 

Mumchy  March  1.  —  We  have  had  a  remarkably  mild  autumn,  and>  as 
usual,  when  that  is  the  case,  every  thing  is  late.  Our  hot-water  system  of 
heating  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  there  is  some  intention  of  applying 
.it  in  our  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings;  but  the  country  is  too  much 
agitated  for  improvements  of  this  description.  The  spring  of  our  long- 
frozen  country  is  about  to  commence,  and  we  shall  soon  have  the  breaking 
up  of  the  rivers,  and  a  general  debacle.  —  R,  B,  S, 
.  Preservation  of  Seeds,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Berlin,  a  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  proper  method  of  preserving 
seeds.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum.  But 
all  the  practical  men  who  were  present  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  dry  the  seeds  more  quickly.  The;^  considered  the  influence, 
at  least  partial,  of  the  air  essential  for  the  maintaining  of  the  proper  state  of 
humidity  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  seeds.  M.  Otto  stated,  in 
confirmation,  that  seeds  sent  to  him  in  tin  cases,  hermetically  sealed,  never 
germinated,  whilst  those  sent  in  boxes  lightly  covered  with  cloth  generally 
arrived  in  a  good  state.  Professor  Link  also  stated  that  a  vacuum  quickly 
destroyed  the  germinative  qualities  of  seeds.    He  mentioned  an  instance 
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of  wheat  having,  grown,  after  being  kept  140  yeara»  without  having  been 
excluded  from  the  air. 

I  remember  it  being  mentioned  some  years  ago»  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  in  North  America,  and  present  during  the  excavations  made  for 
a  fortification,  that  he  had  observed  that  the  soil  thrown  up  from  under 
a  number  of  layers  of  limestone  produced  a  variety  of  plants  unknown  in 
the  neighbourhood :  the  inference  is  evident,  that  the  seeds  must  have 
renaained  alive  during  the  formation  of  the  lajrers  of  limestone,  and  cer- 
tainly excluded  from  uie  air.  Dr.  Darwin  mentions  an  instance  of  mustard 
seed  producing  a  crop,  on  soil  being  dug  up  where  it  had  been  at  rest  for 
ages.  Seclusion  from  light  and  heat  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  appears 
to  be  the  most  certain  method  of  preserving  seeds.  In  such  a  state  the 
temperature  does  not  vary ;  and  to  the  want  of  this  uniformity  we  may 
perhaps  attribute  the  failure  of  M.  Otto,  when  using  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed.  If  the  case  containing  the  seeds  were  placed  in  a  box  lined  with 
a  layer  of  dry  charcoal,  or  any  non-conductor  of  heat,  might  we  not  thus 
artificially  produce  a  uniformity  of  temperature  ?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Charles  M,  WUUch.    London,  Feb.  27.  1832. 

The  Prussian  HorticuUural  Society,  —  At  a  Meeting  held  Feb.  5.  1832, 
among  various  other  papers  noticed,  were  the  following :  —  A  new  method 
of  removing  moss  from  fruit  trees,  by  paring  the  trunk  as  far  as  to  the  inner 
bark,  successively  employed  by  the  Arch-priest  Masselli  of  Breslau ;  and 
B  note  from  the  commercial  eardener,  Herr  Gottlieb  Friedrich  Seidel  of 
Dresden,  in  which  he  extols  the  sea-kale  (Crimbe  maritima),  as  forming 
an  excellent  fodder :  in  this  opinion,  however,  the  Society  did  not  concur. 
Several  printed  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Association ;  amon^  them 
were  the  Proceedings  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Dresden  (26th  delivery), 
from  which  the  director  read  an  extract,  describing  a  method  (completely 
successful  on  the  first  trials)  of  laying  up  fruit  after  the  manner  of  pota- 
toes, by  placing  them  in  heaps  upon  a  layer  of  straw  in  a  dry  place,  and 
ovorlaving  them  with  a  thick  covering  of  straw  and  sandy  earth ;  likewise 
by  sinking  new  flower-pots,  containing  the  fruit,  Several  feet  underground, 
and  covering  them  with  stfaw  and  earth.  The  director  also  referred  to 
an  essay,  equally  worthy  of  attention,  upon  the  storing  of  fruit  in  Pohl's 
Intelligence  concerning  Domestic  Affairs  (4th  number).  The  second  volume 
of  Herr  Freidherm  von  Hammerstein's  recent  publications  on  agriculture, 
transmitted  by  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Felle,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
discourse  from  Professor  Link,  private  medical  counsellor,  who  spoke 
with  reference  to  that  part  which  touches  on  the  supposed  origin  of  amber. 
Professor  von  Schlechtendal  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  work 
announced  by  Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  in  Breslau,  viz.  The  Natural 
Groups  of  Asters,  illustrated  In/  Figures,  for  which  Griison,  the  bookseller, 
of  Breslau,  receives  subscriptions.  The  professor  further  communicated 
some  interesting  articles  from  Loudon's  Gardener^s  Magazine  (No.  xxxii.). 
There  were,  besides,  presented  by  Dr.  Cranz,  the  landed  proprietor  of 
Brusenfelde,  near  Fiddichow,  an  interesting  letter  upon  the  labouring 
agriculturists  in  the  province  of  Hither  Pomerania  and  of  the  Island  of 
'  Rugen ;  by  the  counselor  of  justice,  Herr  Burchardt  of  Landsbeig,  a  very 
scarce  work,  viz.  Les  remonstrances  sur  le  default  du  labour  et  culture 
des  plantes,  etdela  cognoissance  d^icelles,  contenant  la  maniere  d^qffiranchir  et 
apprivoiser  les  arbres  sauvages,  par  Pierre  Bellon  du  Mans  (Paris,  1558, 
8vo).  This  work,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herr  Link,  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  interest,  not  on  account  of  its  rareness  alone,  but  because 
it  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  botanic  garden.  The 
chamberlain.  Count  von  Hagen  of  Mdckem,  near  Burg,  gave  information 
to  the  Meeting  respecting  the  experiments  made  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  seeds,  sent  from  America  to  the  Society^  of  a  species  of  grass,  very 
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much  vaunted  in  that  country  undo*  the  name  of  crab-grass  ;  hut,  from  the 
dried  specimens  presented  at  the  same  time,  it  is  conjectured  to  be  no 
other  tnan  Dig^taria  filif6rmis.  -—  G.  R.    March^  1832. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

New  Vork,  Jan.  10.  1832. —  It  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  rarity 
of  camellias,  and  the  abundance  of  pine-apples,  in  this  city,  to  inform  you 
that  the  latter  are  now  selling  at  3d»  and  4</.  each,  and  the  former  at  a 
dollar  for  an  expanding  bud.  Almost  the  only  nurserymen  who  have 
these  flowers  to  cut  for  sale  are  the  Messrs.  Thorbums ;  and  so  great  is 
the  demand,  that  they  have  always  a  list  of  persons  desirous  of  purchasmg 
flowers,  who  are  supplied,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand  on  the 
list,  as  the  buds  successively  expand.  The  flowers  are  worn  by  young 
ladies  in  their  hair  at  parties.  —  B.  P. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  lately  received  from  North  America. —  [The  follow- 
ing extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a  journeyman  gardener,  whose  employer 
in  the  United  States  is  a  respectable  nurseryman.     We  give  it  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  showing  the  extreme  industry  of  the  young  man,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  employer.]     I  arrived  safe  here  on  the  22d  of  September,  hav- 
ing been  a  month  and  twenty-two  days  crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  is, 
from  land  to  land.     I  have  been  very  well  received  here,  and  have  been 
well  treated  ever  since.     I  live  in  the  house,  and  sit  at  my  employer's  own 
table ;  I  have  access  to  a  very  good  library ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  anti- 
cipate a  very  good  situation.         ....  .  . 

I  study  a  part  of  every  night  at  my  English  and  French  grammars ;  and 
Mrs.  ■         has  promised  to  teach  me  to  draw  and  colour  fruits.     I  take 

a  lesson  on  the  German  flute  every  night  from  the  Junior  Mr. ;  and 

as  1  have  already  learned  gymnastics,  such  as  swimmmg,  boxing,  riding,  and 
fencing,  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  attaining  all  that  you  recommend  in 

your  Encyclopcsdia  to  be  learned  by  gardeners.     Mr. has  got  your 

three  Encyclopcedias.  .  .  .  The  weather,  ever  since  I  came,  has 
been  dcligntful.  These  two  months  past  we  have  had  but  three  wet  days, 
and  these  two  or  three  last  mornings  a  little  hoar-frost :  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  50°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  out  of  doors,  in  the  shade.  1  will 
not  pretend  to  describe  the  richness  of  the  scenery  around  this  city,  be- 
cause I  know  you  have  fancied  it  all  before  this  time ;  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  am  delighted  wherever  I  turn.    The  taste  for  plants  and  gardening 

is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  this  country.     Mr. told  me  that  he  now 

sends  more  nursery  stuff  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  than  he  for- 
merly sold  altogether.  The  market  increases  annually.  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon  lately  called  here,  on  his  way  to  Florida  and  South  Carolina :  he 
looked  in  good  health  and  spirits.  He  admired  the  apple  trees  in  the 
nursery,  and  declared  there  were  not  any  like  them  in  North  America. 

A  horticultural  society  exists  in  this  city,  I  may  say  in  embryo ;  hut 
the  members  appear  to  be  quite  enthusiastic,  and  of  course  it  will  succe^. 
A  new  member  will  be  admitted  without  paying  the  regular  subscription, 
if  he  has  written  any  thing  for  the  advancement  of  gardening  knowledge. 
I  have  been  proposed,  and  balloted  in  already. —  W.    Nov.  25,  1831. 

A  Book  on  America  has  lately  been  produced  by  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  is 
of  the  same  character  as  Captam  Hall's :  but,  as  it  relates  chiefly  to  man- 
ners, we  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  more  good  than  the  former. 
Both  writers  will  be  found  cleverly  dissected  in  Tait*s  Magazine  for  May, 
1832,  and  an  admirable  criticism  on  Mrs.  Trollope  will  be  found  in  an  article 
entitled  Asmodeus,  &c,,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  same  month. 
The  Americans,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  will  do  as  the  Scotch  did  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  after  the  publication  of  the  doctor's  tour  in 
Scotland.  They  will  profit  from  the  remarks  of  their  enemies.  "  They  have 
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generous  feelingSi  sound  sense,  and,  above  all,  a  rising  literature -«- the 
only  true  softener  and  purifier  of  manners.  The  diffusion  of  high  and 
equal  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  art,  should  be  the  great  and  unremitted  ob- 
jects of  the  labours  of  the  American  patriots,"  {TaiCs  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  234.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Paints  Hill  near  Cobham,  Surrey,  that  celebrated  and  most  beautiful 
seat,  which  we  have  long  admired  both  for  its  actual  beauties  and  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  it,  has  lately  been  purchased  by  W.  H.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  of  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park ; '  whom  we  understand  to  be  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  man,  and,  as  well  as  his  lady,  warmly  attached 
to  botany  and  horticulture.  We  are  informed  that  great  alterations  are 
making  in  the  house,  to  which  a  conservatory  is  about  to  be  added  by 
Mr.  Burton. 

T/ie  Hot-houses  at  Brettoii  HaU,  including  the  magnificent  dome,  figured 
in  Vol.  V.  p.  681.,  and  all  the  plants,  with  the  museum,  and  many  other 
articles,  the  property  of  the  late  munificent  patroness  of  gardening  and 
botany,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  have  lately  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  sold 
for  a  mere  trifle.  The  domical*  hot-house,  which  cost  Mrs.  Beaumont  in 
all  upwards  of  14,000/.,  brought  only  560/. :  it  was  bought  on  a  specula^ 
tion,  and  is  now  to  be  sold.  The  sale  of  these  hot-houses,  and  other  arti- 
cles, we  have  been  informed,  has  not  taken  place  in  consequence  of  any 
pecuniary  difficulties,  but,  from  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  the 
present  possessor,  to  the  general  arrangement.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
Bretton  liall  was  very  unsatisfactory ;  and,  though  it  contained  a  great 
many  magnificent  objects,  it  failed  in  producing,  at  least  on  us,  and  we  have 
seen  it  frequently,  one  grand  and  harmonious  impression.  How  different 
the  effect  of  Wentworth  House !  The  approach  road  to  Bretton  Hall  is 
pitiable,  and  indeed  there  is  not  a  single  grand  line  of  road  or  walk,  as  fkr 
as  we  could  observe,  about  the  demesne.  —  Cond, 

Temple  Newshaniy  near  Leeds,  is  a  pretty  place ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
gardener  there,  grows  some  of  the  finest  pine-apples  in  England.  He 
grew  there  last  June  a  Providence  pine  which  weighed  upwards  of  12}  lbs. 
—  Peter  Martin.     Leeds ,  April  9.  1832. 

The  Batfsivctter  Botanic  Garden,  and  its  extensive  collection  of  hot-house 
plants,  so  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  are  still  unsold.  We 
earnestly  hope  they  will  be  purchased  by  some  person  who  will  keep  up 
the  establishment,  which  has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
private  collections  in  the  country,  ranking  with  those  of  Bury  Hill  and 
Bretton  Hall. 

Seeds  of  the  Palo  de  Vaco,  the  milk  tree,  have  been  sent  home  by  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  and  distributed  by  bis  sister.  Miss  Jane  Porter :  one  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  ,*  one  to  Lord  Powis ;  one  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ;  one  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  and  the  remaining 
one  to  ourselves.  Some  of  these  seeds  we  trust  will  vegetate.  A  tree  of 
so  much  interest  in  its  native  country  ought  to  be  better  known  in 
England ;  and,  through  the  patriotic  zeal  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  his 
amiable  family,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  desirable  end  will  be  accom- 
plished. —  Cond. 

New  Seedling  Cactus.  —  A  new  seedling  cactus,  between  speciosa  and 
speciosisshna,  is  now  in  flower  in  this  garden.  The  plant  consists  of  one 
shoot  2  ft.  high,  with  three  large  flowers  on  the  top,  of  a  deep  scarlet 
colour.-^  TTtomas  Pressle^.  Plaistow  Lodge,  Bromley,  Kent,  April 26. 1832. 
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A  new  Variety  of  Hawthorn  wUh  Camrine^crimton  Blotsomt.--^  This  thorn, 
of  which  you  have  requested  some  account,  was  received  here  by  the  name 
of  **  new  scarlet  thorn*'  from  Rivers's  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts ; 
whence,  as  T.  Rivers,  jun^  told  me,  it  has  been  widely  spread.  It  certainlv 
deserves  to  be  spread ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  trees,  and  much 
more  desirable  than  the  old  pink  thorn,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  scarlet  thorn. 
One  of  the  plants  of  the  new  kind,  received  here  from  Rivers's,  is  about 
6  ft.  high  and  buslnr,  and  last  year  displayed  several  corymbs  of  blossoms. 
The  flowers  were  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  a  corymb,  and  each  individual 
flower  of  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  a  sixpenny  piece ;  the  petals  were  of 
a  most  beautiful  carmine*crimson,  except  in  their  claws,  which  were  white, 
and  thus  constituted  a  white  eye  surrounded  by  a  broad  crimson  orbit. 
It  is  a  most  charming  variety,  and  richlv  merits  an  immediate  place  in 
every  garden. -^  i7<pnry  Tttmer,  JSotamc  Garden,  Bury  St,  Jadmunds, 
Feb.  28.  1832. 

This  account  made  us  anxious  to  acauire  so  ornamental  a  shrub ;  and 
Mr.  Rivers,  jun.,  in  a  replv  to  our  application,  remarked :  —  **  What  a 
sweet  mass  could  be  formed  by  grouping  this  bright-hued  variety  witli  other 
varieties,  which  would  supply  together  gradations  of  colour.  From  the 
carmine-crimson  of  the  blossoms  of  the  new  variety,  we  could  descend  to 
the  pink  hue  in  the  blossoms  of  the  old  pink  thorn ;  from  this  to  a  pale  flesh 
colour  in  the  flowers  of  the  double  thorn,  for  these  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour 
when  fading;  and  from  this  to  pure  white  in  the  blossoms  of  the  common 
hawthorn^  and  those  of  the  other  species  and  varieties  of  Cratae^gus.*' — Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

A  General  Cemetery  for  Edinburgh  is  in  contemplation,  but  the  site  is 
not  yet  determined  upon :  one  party,  it  seems,  proposing  to  place  it  in 
a  low  wet  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Meadows ;  and  another  in  the  King's 
Park,  that  is,  in  part  of  the  royal  domdn  of  Holyrood  Palace.    Mr. 

.  N^l  ^  suggests  one  of  the  slopes  at  the  south-western  base  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  the  stile  at  Gibraltar  House."    This  place,  he  says,  would 

'  afibrd  great  variety  of  surface,  **  capable  of  every  sort  of  embellishment, 
architectural  and  arboreous."  We  are  ^lad  to  hear  that  the  idea  of  orna- 
menting a  cem^ery  is  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh ;  and  we 

.  hope,  if  such  a  burial-place  should  be  formed  there,  a  regular  gardener 

.  will  be  appointed,  so  as  to  combine  with  it  (as  fax  as  practicable),  an 
arboretum  and  botanical  garden.  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Neill's  idea :  we 
have  thrown  out  one  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chro- 
nicle for  Jan.  21.  1832.  Our  plan  embraces  the  whole  centre  or  cone  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  with  a  view  of  combining  a  public  park  or  promenade  wilii 
a  cemetery,  and  with  various  other  o^ects,  hinted  at  in  the  following 

,  extracts  from  the  newspaper  alluded  to :  -^ 

**  Mv  plan  does  not  include  Salisbury  Craigs,  nor  the  east  of  the  lull, 
but  only  the  centre  or  cone,  from  its  base  at  the  park  of  Holyrood,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  foot-path  leading  to  the  village  of  Duddingstone  on 
the  other.  If  this  space  were  obtained,  the  main  entrance  might  be  made 
from  the  Song's  Park,  connecting  it  with  the  end  of  the  Canongate  by  a 
broad  road.  From  this  main  entrance  let  a  {carriage  road  be  conducted 
up  the  hill,  ascending  it  at  not  more  than  an  inch  in  a  yard  (the  slope  of 
the  road  over  the  Simplon),  and  following  all  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 

.  face,  to  which  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  slope  might  lead,  till  it  reached 
the  summit.  Let  the  road  then  terminate  in  a  levd  circular  platform,  with 
the  naked  rock,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  forms  the  apex  of  the  conical 
hill,  rising  up  in  its  centre.  From  this  circular  platform  let  another 
carria^  road,  departing  at  a  point  of  the  circumference  opposite  to  that 
at  which  the  other  entered,  descend  the  hill,  windtog  round  it  at  the  same 
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degree  of  slope  as  the  ascending  road,  and,  like  it,  following  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface,  to  which  an  adherence  to  this  degree  of  slope  might 
lead,  till  it  reached  the  gate  of  entrance  at  the  King's  Park.  These  two 
roads  would,  of  course,  cross  each  other  at  a  number  of  places.  Where 
they  did  so,  let  the  one  always  cross  the  other  over  or  under  a  bridge;  not 
narrow  architectural  bridges,  with  parapet  walls,  like  the  viaducts  of 
public  roads,  but  simple  rustic  tunnels,  like  those  which  conduct  (or  did 
conduct  thirty  years  ago)  the  eastern  approach  to  Duddingstone  House 
over  the  canal  in  the  park.  The  length  ot  the  three  arches  of  that  viaduct 
is  three  or  four  times  the  width  of  the  road,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  by  grass  and  trees,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  persons 
on  the  road  from  discovering  that  they  are  on  a  bridge.  In  laying  out 
the  roads,  convenience  and  economy  might  lead  sometmies  to  the  ascend- 
ing road  passing  under  the  descendmg  one,  and  sometimes  to  a  contrary 
arrangement.  This,  and  a  thousand  details  which  will  occur  in  practice, 
would  be  easily  adjusted. 

**  These  two  roads,  being  laid  out,  would  probably  ^ve  five  miles  of 
ascending,  and  five  miles  of  descending  road;  which,  jud^ng  firom  the  road 
over  the  Simplon,  might  be  trotted  up  and  trotted  down  with  ease.  When 
the  roads  were  newly  made,  the  hill  would  have  the  appearance  of  bdng 
cut  into  winding  terraces ;  but  if  the  hill  were  properly  sprinkled  over 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  not  to  speak  of  tombs,  monuments,  and  chapels, 
the  effect,  in  a  few  vears,  would  be  totally  different. 

**  In  arranging  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  road,  I  should  propose 
that  the  flat  and  comparatively  inconspicuous  places  round  the  base  of 
the  hill  should  be  thinly  planted  with  trees,  in  the  park  style;  and,  as 
being  nearest  the  town,  this  part  might  be  devoted  to  the  burial  of  those 
who  did  not  choose,  or  who  could  not  afford,  to  purchase  their  lair,  or 
erect  grave-stones.  Happily,  in  Scotland  these  are  but  few.  Then,  on 
the  rock  which  forms  the  summit  might  be  erected,  as  a  crowning  orna- 
ment to  the  whole,  an  open  circular  temple,  the  basement  story  of  which 
might  be  occupied  by  tea-rooms,  reading-rooms,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  base  and  the  summit,  not  occupied  by  what  I  would 
call  temporary  public  burial-places,  might  be  sold  to  different  parishes  for 
the  purpose  of  building  churches  or  chapels,  with  burial-grounds  attached 
to  each ;  or  to  any  of  the  different  sects  of  religion  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  space  not  occupied  in  this  manner  would,  of 
course,  be  let  out  to  individuals  for  private  burial-places,  and  for  the 
erection  of  tombs  or  other  monuments  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
or  of  great  men  of  the  past  or  present  ape ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the 
spaces  not  wanted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  might  not  be  let  out  for 
.  a  number  of  years,  for  the  formation  of  small  fancy  gardens,  or  even  sum- 
mer houses,  or  ornamental  cottages.  Among  all  these  objects,  trees, 
flowers,  and  plants  would  be  introduced,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
occupant ;  care  being  taken,  by  a  superintending  conunittee,  that  the  roads 
were  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  nothing  erected  or  planted  that  was 
glaringly  absurd. 

**  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  style  in  which  I  would  lay  out 
Arthur's  Seat  as  a  public  cemetery  and  park.  Perhaps  there  would  not 
be  many  parishes  or  sects  who  would  choose  to  build  their  churches  or 
chapels  on  it ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  number  of  both  would  do  so 
in  tmie ;  and  the  objection  of  distance  would  be  readily  got  over  bv  Sunday 
omnibuses,  which,  for  a  few  halfpence,  would  convey  those  who  could 
not  walk  to  and  from  the  hill.  At  all  events,  by  sprinkling  the  whole  hill 
over  with  trees,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  laid  out,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  interesting  promenades  in  Europe  would  be  formed. 

**  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  (and  I  suggested  the  idea  in  the  Encycio' 
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fKBdid  of  Gardening  ten  years  ago)  that  if  every  part  of  Arthur's  Seat  were 
rendered  of  easy  access  to  carriages,  by  laying  out  roads  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  proposed  above,  it  would  be  an  admirable  situation  for  villas 
and  ornamental  cottages.  Perhaps  one  part  of  the  hill  might  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  another  to  a  zoological  garden,  and  another  to  a  general 
cemetery;  but  I  confess  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  whole  a  hill  of  churches, 
monuments,  tombs,  fancy  gardens,  and  trees,  with  only  a  few  intervening 
dwellings." 

Mr.  Neill,  in  a  postscript  to  his  pamphlet,  says :  —  "  Were  Arthur's  Seat 
as  near  to  London  as  it  is  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Loudon's  plan  would  be  good : 
but  he  seems  to  forget  the  diiference  between  the  two  capitals.  His  scheme 
is  too  magnificent,  and  would  prove  too  costly,  for  us :  mine,  I  think,  is 
moderate  and  practicable."  This  is  no  doubt  true,  if  we  limit  our  views 
to  a  cemetery ;  but  if  we  extend  them,  so  as  to  include  churches,  chapels, 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  also  private  buildings,  we  should  think  the 
speculation  likely  to  be  a  good  one  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  NeilTs  Garden  (tt  CanonmiUs,  —  The  rage  for  cleanliness  and  puri- 
fication which  lately  existed  in  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera 
alarm,  induced  the  magistrates  to  attempt  to  dram  the  loch  or  lake  of 
Canonmills,  on  the  margin  of  which  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Neill  have 
enjoyed  a  small  property  ever  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  loch  has  become  of  more  importance  to  Mr.  Neill  than  it  can  have 
been  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  from  the  number  of  plants  which  he  has  in 
his  garden.  Li  a  printed  statement  laid  before  the  magistrates,  he  informs 
us  that  his  garden,  "  though  very  limited  in  extent,  contains  a  cool  green- 
house, a  warm  green- house,  and  a  stove  or  hot-house,  with  a  double 
pit,  and  two  large  frames,  all  of  them  filled  with  flower-pots.  The 
number  of  flower-pots  requiring  a  supply  of  sofl  or  river  water  daily 
[which  can  only  be  procured  from  the  loch ;  all  the  other  sources  being 
impregnated  with  salts  of  lime,  or  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  dissolving  soap] 
is  260'1<."  Mr.  Neill  farther  observes,  that  "  when  the  rarity  and  costliness 
of  many  of  the  plants  are  considered  (the  value  of  the  collection 
amounting,  according  to  the  estimate  of  most  competent  judges  [Messrs. 
M'Nab,  senior  and  junior,  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden],  to  j^600  it  must 
be  admitted,  it  is  to  me  a  concern  of  no  little  interest  and  importance,  laying 
altogether  out  of  view  the  pretium  affectioms  [their  keepsake  value] ;  and 
the  existence  of  my  garden  depends  on  my  having  access  to  the  loch."  We 
can  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Neill  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
sofl  water  for  his  garden;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  and  his 
friends  about  Edinburgh,  and  these  include  all  who  know  him,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  remonstrance,  and  the  preservation  of  the  loch.  We  have  long 
wished  for  a  plan  and  bird's-eye  view  of  Mr.  Neill's  suburban  retreat, 
which  all  who  have  seen  it  allow  to  be  unique ;  but  our  countrymen  at 
Edinburgh  are  difficult  to  move.  —  Cond» 

IRELAND. 

Dublin^  Feb,  21. 1832.  —  Our  weather  here  is  unnaturally  mild.  The 
winter  has  been  a  perpetual  spring.  At  this  moment,  on  the  north  side  of 
this  city,  in  my  garden  and  elsewhere,  laurels  are  in  flower.  Kerrra 
jap6nica,  and  many  others,  are  also  in  most  plentiful  flower;  and  peaches, 
&c.,  will  be  in  blossom,  if  the  weather  continues  the  same,  in  another  week. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  expanding  their  leaves.  Many  green-house 
plants  have  stood  out  safely  with  me  the  whole  winter.  1  shall,  I  hope, 
send  you  a  list,  ere  long,  of  plants  which  have  stood  out  more  than  one 
year  with  me,  amongst  which  you  will  find  many  not  hitherto  attempted 
to  be  acclimatised  in  this  country.  —  R,  Ma/lei, 
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Rnrdt  Jmprovemeni,  —  Our  correspofident,  ]M(r.  Murphy^  we  are  glad  to^ 
find,  is  making  arrangements  for  bdng  supplied  with  agricultural  seeds ;  and, 
as  he  has  had  much  experience  in  rural  affairs,  he  proposes  affording  to 
^  such  gentlemen  as  honour  his  establishment  with  their  orders,  any  in- 
formation which  they  may  require,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
give,  as  to  the  best  means  of  reclaiming  lands ;  the  prices,  age,  and  kinds 
of  trees  suited  to  particular  soils  and  situations ;  the  kinds  and  proportions 
of  grass  seeds  adapted  to  particular  circumstances,  &c.;  subjects,  lor  want 
of  an  acquaintance  with  wnich,  he  has  reason  to  know  that  large  sums  are 
annually  misapplied  in  this  country  [Ireland]."  A  man  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
science  and  experience  might  render  immense  service  to  the  agricultural 
interest  in  Ireland,  if  there  were  enterprise  enough  among  the  country 
gentlemen  to  consult  him,  and  take  his  advice.  —  Cond, 

Improvement  of  the  Labouring  Clasi,  —  In  the  county  of  Clare,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick,  Mr.  Vandeleur  resides  on  his  estate ;  and 
has  employed  on  it  between  sixty  and  seventy  people,  all  the  year  round,  at 
the  rate  of  eight-pence  per  day.  About  one  third  of  this  number  are  women 
(there  are  no  children  employed) ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  are 
young  and  strong  men,  between  18  and  30.  Some  live  in  single  cottages 
of  long  standing ;  the  remainder  are  boarded  and  lodged,  under  Mr.  Van- 
deleur's  ins[)ection,  in  large  but  comfortable  rooms  newly  built  for  the 
purpose,  which  admit  of  many  economical  arrangements  of  fuel,  cookery, 
attendance,  and  arrangements,  which  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  young 
labourer  marrying  merely  that  he  may  have  some  one  to  cook  and  bring 
him  his  meals.  Mr.  Vandeleur's  ultimate  object  is  to  give  the  peasantry 
an  opportunity  of  elevating  themselves  to  comfort  and  independence  by 
their  own  exertions,  and,  if  they  please,  obtaining  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  land  which  they  till.  The  working  plan  is  this :  —  The  labourers  have 
well  arranged  committees  of  cultivation  amongst  themselves,  who  not  only 
examine  the  localities,  and  determine  what  is  best  to  be  grown  upon  each, 
but  assist  in  doing  the  work  themselves.  An  exact  account  is  kept  of  all 
the  expenditure  and  produce.  The  labourers  are  credited  to  the  full  with 
all  they  can  bring  to  the  bam  or  the  market,  for  Mr.  Vandeleur's  use :  and 
are  debited  with  their  wages  for  present  support ;  with  the  rent  of  the  land 
unfler  cultivation,  at  an  average  of  about  25s,  per  acre ;  with  the  county 
rates  thereon ;  and,  lastl}^>  wilii  the  interest  of  Mr.  Vandeleuns  stock  and 
capital  employed  for  theu:  use.  If  they  can  produce  a  surplus  on  these 
necessary  expenses,  they  are,  by  agreement,  fully  entitled  to  it,  and  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  become  the  purchasers  of  the  land,  at  a  fixed  rate;  or, 
having  acquired  stock  of  their  own,  thev  may  remain  on  it  as  perpetual 
lessees.  In  its  present  easXy  stage,  this  undertaking  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  experiment :  it  is,  however,  a  most  interesting  one  to  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  empire,  when  the  oldest  institu- 
tions are  crumbling  away  before  novel  necessity  and  the  growing  spirit  of 
reform  in  all  things. 

Another  undertaking,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  which  promises  to  be  equally 
instructive  as  an  example,  has  occurred  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast,  at  TuUig,  near  Skibbereen.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Cork  has  laid> 
out  a  model  cottage  farm,  of  five  acres,  for  the  instruction  of  a  numerous, 
tenantry,  strongly  attached  to  old  modes  of  cultivation  and  old  habits  o£ 
all  kinds.  He  has  stocked  one  acre  as  a  garden,  with  fruit  trees,  roots,  &c. ; 
fenced,  cultivated,  and  laid  down  the  other  four  with  the  most  improved 
rotation  of  cottager's  crops;  built  a  cottage,  with  its  addenda  of  cow- 
house, bee-house,  pigsty,  dairy,  &c. ;  and  placed  a  peasant  of  good  cha-% 
racter,  and  his  little  stock,  on  the  little  farm,  with  full  powers  to  consume 
and  enjoy  all  he  can  produce,  but  strictly  bound  to  cultivate  every  percl) 
of  it  by  spade,  and  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  laid  down  as 
most  exemplary.    Failing  in  this,  the  tenant  will  fail  also  in  his  right  of 
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possessioiiy  and  miist  give  way  to  one  more  docile ;  so  that  he  has  every 
inducement  to  persevere  in  orderly  industry. 

Near  this  is  another  building,  which  A&.  Thompson  is  fitting  up  for 
a  school  of  industry  for  the  children  of  his  tenants^  without  any  intention 
to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  their  notions  on  religious  topics. 
Around  it,  Mr.  Thompson  has  marked  out  five  acres  more,  which  the  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  to  cultivate  with  spades,  as  a  field  garden,  on  the 
most  approved  Flemish  plan.  The  produce,  great  or  small,  is  to  be  their 
own.  The  school  does  not  open  till  spring,  but  the  cottage-farm  is  full^ 
stocked,  and  the  tenant. in  possession.  This  Mr.  William  Thompson  is 
the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Z>uiribuiion  of  Wealth,  (^l^mes  of 
Feb.  22.  1832.) 

By  a  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Society  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  in  The  Critis  (edited  by  Robert  Owen,  and  advocating  co- 
operation and  the  other  opinions  of  his  party,  published  in  quarto  weekly 
numbers,  at  a  penny  each),  it  appears  that  the  above  establishments  are 

Erospering.  Every  married  man  has  a  cottage  to  himself,  and  can  either 
aye  his  food  cooked  in  the  public  kitchen,  or  dressed  in  his  own  house. 
The  bachelors  and  spinsters  sleep  in  separate  dormitories.  There  is  an 
infant  school,  in  which  every  male  youth  is  taught  a  trade,  besides  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  children  have  a  lecture  three 
times  a  week,  and  two  concerts,  accompanied  by  dances.  {Crisis,  No.  vii. 
p.  27.) 

Ireland  resembles  the  Continent,  where  every  proprietor  of  a  park  or  a 
garden,  from  the  king  to  the  humble  country  gentleman,  enhances  his  own 
enjoyment  by  sharing  it  with  the  public.    {Tour  of  a  German  Prince.) 
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The  foUotuing  Drees  and  Plants  would  be  well  worth  acquiring  for  Culti- 
vaiion  in  Britain,  viz, :  —  l^'^Lgus  5etuloldes  (the  birch-like  beech),  an  ever- 
green tree,  50  ft.  high ;  JPagus  antdrctica  (the  Antarctic  beech),  a  deciduous 
tree,  50  ft.  in  height ;  and  the  Wintera  aromdtica  (Winter's  bark  tree) :  all 
found  in  the  severe  climate  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  [T^^agus  6etuldides 
axA  ant4rctica  were  both  introduced  to  ColvilPs  Nursery  in  1830.  Wintera 
aromdtica  (called  now  Drlmys  Forsten)  was  introduced  to  Britain  in 
1827,  but  is  as  yet  kept  in  the  stove :  it  is  an  evergreen  tree.  —  J.  D,] 
At  Zurich,  apples  of  curious  kinds  are  sold,  some  as  white  as  snow.  The 
inhabitants  are  particularly  famed  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  excel  in 
Qiina  asters.  At  Lausanne,  the  red  currants  are  of  an  extraordinary  size. 
In  Russia,  a  variety  of  rice  is  used,  which  grows  in  Siberia,  and  is  more 
succulent  than  that  of  America.  Enquiries  should  be  made  about  this ; 
because,  possibly,  in  it  our  bog  soils  might  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
production. 

T€miarisk  planted  by  cuttings  in  the  spring,  in  driving  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, will  immediately  take  root ;  and  the  falling  leaves,  in  a  few  years, 
will  fix  the  sand.  Sea-weed  may  also  be  collected  and  spread  over  the 
sand,  which  the  stems  of  the  tamarisk  would  hold  in  their  place.  Tamarisk 
may  be  cut  every  spring,  and  thus  yield  an  annual  profit :  the  wood  is  heavy* 
and  good  to  bum. 

mid  Cabbage,  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  having  called  your  attention  to  the 
wild  cabbage  of  Dover,  allow  me  to  pcMUt  out  a  use  to  which  it  may  be  most 
beneficially  applied,  viz.,  covering  acres  of  seapbeach  and  driving  sands. 
Plants  should  be  put  in  in  September  or  October;  and  in  the  spring,  just 
as  they  were  bursting  into  blossom,  the  crowns  only  should  be  cut  to  feed 
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catde^  and  the  stems  left  to  seed,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  beach  or 
sand.  They  would  thus  render  these  barren  wastes  most  useful  to  the 
farmer ;  and  fix  the  sands,  which  now  drive,  and  covef  all  before  them. 
Sand,  this  very  sand,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  manures  for  clay  and  heavy 
land ;  and,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  no  other  manure  would  be  required 
during  a  man's  life  for  such  soils.  If  he  could,  in  time,  carry  500  loads  per 
acre,  it  would  work  well  at  all  seasons,  and  be  the  richest  part  of  his  farm. 
Pray  call  the  attestioB  of  your  readers  to  this  fact. — A»  X  Feb.  8. 1832* 
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Corrections  to  kut  Number.  — In  Dr.  Hamilton's  notice  of  the  Pita 
de  Guataca,  p.  240.  line  21.,  for  **  a  small  apple,"  read  **  a  small  pine- 
apple." 

.  Mr.  Toward' s  Mode  of  having  Volumes  prepared  for  dried  Specmem  of 
Plants.  —  Sir,  Your  description  of  this  mode  occurs  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  436., 
and  not  p.  468.,  as  you  have  wrongly  indicated  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  155.  — 
A  Porer. 

The  Writings  of  Gardeners.  —  The  following  reason  why  the  writings  of 
gardeners  **  are  not  rendered  so  instructive  as  they  mif^ht  be,  and  as  they  . 
ought  to  be,  by  those  who  pretend  to  teach,"  is  given  in  the  Repertory  if 
Patent  Inventions  for  May,  p.  310. : — **  There  are  professional  arcana,  which 
writers  may  never  intend  to  reveal ;  and,  in  feet,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  U> 
expect  that  they,  who  have  a  living  to  earn  by  their  professional  pursuits^ 
should  lay  open  to  public  view  ^1  the  secrets  of  their  art,  particularly 
those  more  delicate  minutise  upon  which  chiefly  depends  the  success  of  an 
important  operation.  The  blame,  in  reality,  attaches  to  the  iiu&atenty 
of  the  pretence,  not  to  the  prudence  of  the  writer." 

Our  contemporary  was  never  farther  from  the  truth  than  in  the  forgoing 
professional  charge,  which  may  justly  be  considered  a  libel  on  the  whole 
race  of  modem  gardeners.  There  is  not  a  British  horticultural  writer,  from 
Abercrombie  (the  author  of  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener^  ia  1766)  to 
the  present  day,  whose  works  do  not  contradict  our  contemporary's  asser- 
tion. Gardeners  may  have  described  the  processes  of  their  art  imperfectly, 
from  not  being  in  the  habit  of  writing ;  but  our  contemporary  must  know 
very  little,  indeed,  either  about  ^deners  or  their  art,  or  he  would  never 
have  allowed  himself  to  indulge  m  the  strain  which  we  have  quoted.  He 
grounds  his  observation  on  a  passage  in  the  introduction  to  Cobbett's  Eng- 
tish  Gardener,  very  well  calculated  to  sell  that  book,  because  it  promises  to 
tell  all  that  is  known,  and  that  has  never  been  told  before;  but  if  any  pos- 
sessor of  Ck)bbett's  work  will  turn  to  Mawe^s  Every  Man  his  own  Gar^ 
dener,  even  to  any  of  the  earlier  editions,  he  will  find  all  that  Cobbett  has 
done  (and,  as  he  would  insinuate,  for  the  first  time)  done  better  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  What  Cobbett  undertakes  is  merelv  to  describe  minutely  the 
mechainical  processes,  which  Abercrombie  had  done  long  before.  Cobbett 
knows  as  little  of  vegetable  physiology,  or  of  the  science  of  gardening,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Eepertori/  of  Patent  Inventions  evidently  does  of  the  practice 
of  gardening,  or  of  its  professors.  If  a  further  proof  of  this  were  required, 
the  paper  the  editor  has  quoted  to  illustrate  his  observation  would  prove 
his  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  as,  though  very  good  in  itself,  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  fact  that  was  not  previously  wefi  known,  and  that  had  not 
been  as  well  told  before.  —  Cond. 

Correction  of  an  Error  in  the  Encyclxmadia  of  Plants.  —  "  Dlclytra,** 
instead  of  Dielytra.  The  same  error  also  occurs  several  times  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  Botanical  Magazine,  No.  3031., 
remarks :  —  **  Dielytra  is  (rom  dii,  twice,  and  elytron,  a  cover;  in  allusion 
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to  the  two  petals  terminating  in  a  bag  or  pouch .  It  is  by  mistake  often 
spelled  Diclytra."  Your  youthful  correspondent.  —  C.  7*.  W,  Derby- 
Mtr^,  JaniMir^  11.  1832. 

We  have  aJread^  alluded  to  this  correction,  Vol.  VII.  p.  60.,  at  bottom ; 
but  admit  C.  T.  W.'s  with  thanks,  because  it  is  more  in  detail,  and  to  evince 
our  respect  for  our  "  youthful  correspondent's  '*  lucid  correction. — J,  D. 

Svjee^t  British  Ftotoer-Garden,  —  Sir,  In  the  reply  of  F.  (p.  87.)  to  my 
observations  on  Sweet^s  British  Flower-Garden,  inserted  m  Vol.  VII. 
p.  709.,  he  appears  to  have  wholly  mistaken  my  object:  it  was  certainly  not 
with  a  view  of  attacking  the  gentleman  who  conducts  that  work  with  so 
much  ability,  that  I  animadverted  upon  it ;  but  merely  with  the  intention  of 
recommending  to  your  readers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  transferring  to  their 
flower-borders  new  and  scarce  plants,  until  they  had  .first  obtained  dupli- 
cates. When  the  publication  of  the  British  Flower-Garden  was  first 
announced,  it  was  proposed  to  figure  only  hardy  plants,  or  such  as  would 
endure  the  winter  in  the  open  flower-borders:  this  was  its  professed 
object.  Now,  I  will  only  ask  F.  candidly  to  state,  if  all,  or  even  many,  of 
the  plants  figured,  are  calculated  for  this  purpose.  That  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  consequently,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
readers  of  the  work  would  probably  be  anxious  to  possess  them ;  but  if 
they  were,  on  purchasing  them,  immediately  to  transfer  them  to  their 
flower-borders,  would  they  not  be  doomed  to  disappointment  and  loss  ? 
They  must  effectually  keep  the  frost  from  some ;  others  would  perish,  by 
being  exposed  to  too  much  wet ;  and  there  are  some  that  would  never  do 
any  gooa  in  open  borders,  under  any  circumstances.  If,  therefore,  artificial 
means  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  them,  is  it  not  a  misapplication 
to  call  them  hardy?  Woulcl  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  flower-garden 
(which  you,  Sir,  very  properly  recommend  to  be,  in  every  case,  near  the 
rooms  most  immediately  in  use)  studded  with  pots,  mats,  litter,  &c.,  for 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year  ?  I  have  no  objection,  individually,  to  the 
plan  of  the  work  being  changed ;  but  I  do  protest  against  tender  plants 
being  fi^M>ed  in  a  work  professing  to  give  only  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs ; 
and  at  the  same  time  recommending  them  as  calculated  for  open  flower- 
borders.  It  is  certainly  very  proper  to  attempt  to  acclimatise  as  many 
exotics  as  possible,  and  it  is  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  every  cul- 
tivator ;  because,  in  effecting  it,  you  procure  in  many  species  far  more  btou- 
tiful  and  splendid  flowers  than  you  can  do  by  growmg  them  in  pots.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  with  any  intention  of  deprecating  these  experiments  that 
I  have  mooted  the  question,  but  solely  with  a  view  of  recommending  caution 
in  the  applicatiou.  To  the  skilful  and  experienced,  this  advice  is  unneces- 
sary; but  to  those  who,  like  myself,  only  cultivate  plants  for  amusement, 
it  may  be  of  some  use.  I  need  not  tske  ud  your  space  in  enumerating 
iSuch  plants  as  I  consider  not  calculated  for  the  flower-garden,  because  it 
must  be  obvious  that  my  observations  apply  principally  to  the  Cape  bulbs, 
&c.,  and  to  such  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  as  are  liable  to  be  killed  by 
frost  or  wet;  also  to  some  of  those  that  are  so  exceedingly  diminutive, 
that  they  are  little  calculated  for  the  borders,  although  very  necessary  in  a 
collection  as  pot  plants.  Whether  any  of  the  above  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  a  work  such  as  the  publication  m  question  professes  to  be,  1  have 
great  doubts;  but  I  have  none  as  to  their  unfitness  for  the  flower-garden. 
E,    London,  February  18.  1832. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition  held  at  StirUng  (p.  1 1^.), 
and  pr^able  Origin  of  the  Term  **  JVhinstone,^*  — These  exhibitions, 
judging  from  first  appearances,  must,  if  persevered  in,  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  reflect 
infinite  credit  on  their  promoters.  You  mention  that  the  Irish  whin 
was  exhibited  as  an  article  of  green  food  for  cattle,  and  properly  re- 
mark, that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  propagating  it,  -it  is  not  likely  to 
answer  the  end.     The  common  variety  of  U^\ex  europae^a  is  that  used  for 
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feeding  horses  in  this  country.  Every  small  farmer,  in  districts 
whin  abounds  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  has  a  stone  trough,  in  which  the 
tender  shoots  are  beaten  to  a  pulp,  with  a  wooden  mallet.  This  trough  is 
generally  formed  of  granite,  and  always  of  the  hardest  rock,  whence,  pro<> 
bably  the  term  whinstone,  as  commonly  applied  to  every  very  hard  stone. 
I  have  seen  the  Irish  whin  very  extensively  employed  in  this  manner,  and 
only  wonder  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  still  more  general.  — -  S.  Murphy, 
Dublin^  February  7.  1832. 

The  Irish  furze  is  cultivated  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co.^ 
Fulham,  and  is  named  by  Mr.  George  Don,  in  our  Hortus  Britdnnicut, 
p.  280.,  "  iriex  hibernica."  In  some  collections  it  is  named  LTlex  europae^a 
var.  strlcta ;  but  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay  considers  it  a  distinct  species,  and  no 
variety  of  either  tPlex  europae^a  or  nana,  and  names  it,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Indigenous  Plants  of  Ireland,  IPiex  strlcta.  The  principal,  perhaps 
only,  stations  for  it  are  the  park  and  shrubberies  of  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry, at  Mount  Stewart,  county  of  Down ;  and  of  its  origin  there  no 
one  knows  any  thing.  It  has  been  stated  to  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
to  be  a  very  valuable  plant  to  the  agriculturist.  Mr.  Stewart  Murray  states 
that  it  has  been  planted  in  dry  hilly  pastures  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
that  in  the  early  spring  it  throws  up  a  copious  crop  of  succulent  shoots, 
which  are  greedily  eaten  by  sheep,  when  the  supply  of  grass  is  insufficient. 

Mr,  HowderCs  Answer  to  Mr,  M,  Murphy* s  and  Mr.  HaycrofCs  Criticisms 
en  las  Remarks  on  Irish  Cottages  and  Irish  Labourers,  —  We  have  received 
a  long  letterfrom  Mr.  Howden,  in  answer  to  Mr.  M.  Murphy  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  505.),  and  to  Mr.  Haycroft  (Vol.  VII.  p.  710.)  j  we  cannot  insert  it  in 
full,  but  the  following  are  extracts :  —  Mr.  Howden  says,  he  is  happy  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Haycroft  is  well,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  men  at  Doneraile 
have  been  raised  from  Sd,  to  lOd.  per  day ;  he  hopes  that  the  women's  and 
boys*  wages  have  also  been  raised  from  4?rf.  to  5d, ;  "  a  m^hty  sum  truly,'* 
says  he,  "  when  we  consider  that  the  Irish  pennies  go  (like  the  baker's 
rolls)  thirteen  to  the  dozen.  If  these  be  the  wages  given  by  the  first4-ate 
noblemen,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  farmers  ?  The  journeymen  gar- 
deners in  my  time,  viz.  1813,  I  acknowledge  (as  Mr.  Haycroft  says), 
were  Sd.  per  day;  but  what  with  sickness,  and  saints'  days  which  were 
numerous,  together  with  stoppages  for  back  debts,  the  subsisting  money 
for  eighteen  human  beings  was  no  more,  and  often  less,  than  40^.  per 
week.  I  remember  one  of  my  men  stopping  the  whole  of  his  wages  for  six 
whole  weeks  to  pay  24;.  for  a  hat.  The  poor  fellow  had  some  thoughts  of 
gomg  to  England,  and  he  thought  the  hat  would  make  him  look  respectable^ 
Every  good  thing  in  Ireland  (except  whisky)  is  dearer  than  in  England. 
I  tried  to  buy  some  Irish  linen  at  a  shop  in  Doneraile,  and  found  that  3s. 
per  yard  was  the  lowest  price;  for,  as  the  draper  said,  he  dealt  with  the 
very  first  house  in  London  for  his  Irish  linen.  This  seemed  rather  like  aa 
Irish  buU." 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Howden's  letter,  he  says, "  With  respect  to  Mr.  M, 
Murphy's  remark  (Vol.  VII.  p.  505.^  on  ray  comparing  mv  wife  to  a  Venus, 
he  must  know  that  all  lovers,  ana  particularly  poetical  lovers,  compare 
their  mistresses  to  Venuses,  &Ci ;  and,  after  a  fifleen  years'  trial,  I  am  as 
fond  of  my  wife  as 

"  *  When  I  first  show'd  her  the  ring,  and  implored  her  to  marry.' " 

Mr.  Howden  adds,  **  that  he  never  meant  to  say  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  aihud  of  any  thing :  die  man  is  no  coward  who  dares  to  marry,  and 
get  a  family  of  children,  knowing  that  5s.  must  feed  and  clothe  them  all 
for  seven  days."  Still  he  believes  "  that  children  fed  entirely  on  potatoes, 
i|n4  not  half  clothed*  with  quite  naked  feet,  must  give  the  features  a  different 
cast  from  that  stamped  on  them  by  the  hand  of  their  Creator.     The  grass 
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huid  given  to  the  poor  in  Ireland,  for  potatoes,  is  no  favour  at  all,  but  quite 
the  reverse :  it  saves  the  landlord,  or  former,  the  trouble  of  cleaning  and 
manuring  a  naked  sununer  fallow ;  yet  this  privilege  is  estimated  at  Done- 
rsdle  as  one  fourth  of  a  man's  wages.  The  farm-labourers,  in  1813,  had  no 
more  than  ^.  per  day,  and  the  gardeners  M"  —  J.  H.  Heath  Houses 
JimMory  8.  1832. 

*  CoUedxng  Skigt  emd  SnaUi  hy  Cabbage  Leave*  which  have  been  heated  and 
greased  (p.  149.).  —  Sir,  In  clearer  explanation  of  my  plan,  as  described 
p.  149.,  I  may  say  the  cabbage  leaves  are  not  to  be  daubed  all  over  with 
grease.  I  warm  the  leaves  until  they  become  quite  soft,  and  I  then  rub  a 
little  bit  of  any  sort  of  fresh  grease  between  my  hands,  and  this  done  rub 
the  most  of  it  off  on  a  cloth,  and  then  give  each  leaf  a  clap  between  my 
hands,  but  very  softly  indeed,  and  then  lay  them  in  the  places  where  the 
snails  occur.  —  Peter  Martin.  Jjeedsy  April  9.  1832. 
-  Tq  put  a  ttop  to  the  Ravaget  which  Caterpillars  commit  on  Goosebeny 
Bushes,  —  In  this  neighbourhood,  several  gardeners  use  the  powder  of 
black  hellebore,  wetting  the  bush  first,  then  snaking  on  die  powder  throuffh 
a  dredging-box.  I  use,  widi  great  success,  the  flour  of  nmstard  seed  in  the 
same  way,  which  is  less  expensive  and  less  dangerous  than  the  powder  of 
hellebore.  —  Id, 

.  Siebe's  Cociis.  —  You  have  in  Vol.  VIL  p.  84.,  been  very  laudatory 
of  Siebe's  cocks.  He  is  not  the  inventor  of  them ;  as  you  may  see  by 
looking  at  the  Repertory  of  Arts  for  1800  (vol.  ix.  p.  37-89),  where  you  will 
find  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah's  original  specification  of  a  patent  for  them ;  so  that 
Mr.  Siebe  cannot  possibly  maintain  his  patent.  My  maternal  grandfather  and 
Bramah  were  fellow-apprentices,  and  warm  friends  whild  heih  were  alive ; 
and  my  father  has  frequently  heard  the  former  say,  that,  however  well  the 
eocks  seemed  in  hvpothesis,  they  never  answered  in  practice.  Now,  you 
ought  to  publish  this,  because  a  monopoly  for  an  old  invention  is  intoler* 
Able.-— Robert  Mallet.    Dublin,  Feb.  21.  1832. 

Filtering  Machines.  •—  There  was  much  noise  made  some  time  ago,  about 
a  supposed  new  filtering  machine,  made  by  some  one  in  Oxford  Street  (I 
forget  the  name^.  The  water  was  to  be  forced  through  a  stone  disc,  at 
pne  end  of  an  von  cylinder,  by  a  small  pump,  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  press.  Bramah  was  also  the  inventor  of  this ;  and  the  descrip* 
tion  of  it  IS  contained  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  above  alluded  to. 
(Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  ix.  p.  378.)— JR.  Mallet.  Dublin,  Feb.  21.  1832. 

Ammoniacal  Gas.  -^  I  know  that  I  am  an  inventor,  but  I  perceive  by 
your  February  Number  (p.  41.)  that  I  am  not  the  fo-st  inventor,  of  the 
application  of  ammonia  to  the  destruction  of  insects. — Jd. 
.  Leathern  Wallet,  ^c.  -—  As  a  reader  of  your  Magazine,  I  must  enter  my 
protest  against  the  decision  of  T.  S.  (p.  86.),  that  it  is  frivolous  to  intro* 
duce  figures  and  descriptions  of  implements,  &c.,  because^  forsooth,  they 
may  be  common  in.  any  given  portion  of  the.  United  Kingdom.  I  i^ould 
be  glad  to  be  informed,  whether,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
( VoL  VII.  p.  613.)  to  which  T.  S.  objects,  any  thing  so  well  adapted  to  tiie 
purpose  was  used,  or  even  known,  in  this  part  of  the.  world.  —  E.  Murphy. 
Dublin,  Feb.  2.  1832. 

Cottam  and  HallenU  Iron  Stakes  for  supporting  Plants.  —  Sir,  Your  corre- 
spondent, £.  S.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  715.),  objects  to  what  he  calls  the  poker-like 
shape  of  my  iron  stakes  (Vol.  VIL  p.  284.) ;  but  I  can  assure  him  the  sight 
of  them  would  convince  him  the  comparison  will  not  hold.  As  he  agrees  in 
their  economy,  beauty,  and  safety,  I  would  advise  him  to  order  a  lot  from 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  and  I  would  almost  engage  to  say  he  would  be 
satisfied  of  their  superiority.  I  have  one  now  in  s^t,  6  ft.  high  when  in  the 
ground ;  a  olean  cast-iron  rod  tapering  from  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  surface, 
to  three  dghths  of  an  inch  at  top.    The  foot  is  20  in.  long,  tapering  down^ 
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wards,  1^  inch  square  at  the  shouldering,  and  slightly  grooved.  -A  plant 
with  any  weight  of  head,  attached  to  a  rod  such  as  £.  S.  prefers,  would  be 
laid  flat  on  the  ground  by  a  few  hours*  wind  and  ratn :  not  that  the  rod 
itself  would  either  bend  or  break ;  but  unless  the  soil  in  which  it  is  inserted 
were  iron,  as  well  as  the  rod,  it  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  maintain 
its  position.    I  am,  yours,  &c.  —  J,  Hislop,     Ashtead  Gttrdens,  Feb,  6. 183?. 

Certain  Gardens  near  Dublin. — Sir,  I  notice  in  the  February  Number  of 
3rour  Magazine  (p.  88.),  under  the  head  "  Corrections  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
q^  Gardening,  **  what  I  cannot  avoid  considering  a  very  invidious  compa- 
rison, instituted  by  my  respected  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Mallet,'  between  the 
gardens  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  and  those  of  Counsellor  West,  both  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city ;  and  as  I,  in  common  with  all  who  have  witnessed 
the  expense  Mr.  Bourne  has  incurred,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  difius- 
ing  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant  branches  of  gardening,  should  be  sorry  to 
find  the  observations  to  which  I  allude  [>erpetuated  in  a  future  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaditty  t  will,  with  your  permission,  endeavour  to  set  you  right 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  concdve  that  Mr.  Mallet  is  not  correct  wheit 
he  states',  that,  in  the  short  notice  of  the  garden  at  Terenure,  which  appears 
in  the  Encydopadia  of  Gardening,  you  either  emblazoned  or  exaggerated 
its  deserts ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thmk  it  is  evident  that  the  information  you 
were  enabled  to  obtain  regarding  this,  and  other  gardens  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  did  not  afibrd  you  sufficient  data  for  doing  justice  to  them.  When 
I  inform  you  that  60,000  of  the  finest  ranunculuses,  almost  an  equal  number 
of  the  choicest  hyacinths,  1700  varieties  of  roses,  many  of  them  no  where 
else  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  together  with  a  splendid  collection  of  georgi- 
nas,  flower  annually  in  the  gardens  of  Terenure ;  and  that  these  dazzling  exhi^ 
bttions  are,  with  unexampled  liberality,  thrown*  open  to  every  person  of 
respectable  appearance* ;  whilst  Counsellor  West's  garden  is  not  accessible 
even  to  gardeners  and  amateurs;  you  will  easily  decide  which  of  these  wardens 
merits  the  more  flattering  notice.  Nor  is  it  in  floriculture  only  that  the 
garden  at  Terenure  excels  every  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublki :  the  exotic 
department  is  highly  respectable,  and  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
can  only  be  equaled  in  Ireland  by  that  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Trinity 
College. 

Neither  are  you,  Mr.  Conductor,  liable  to  censure  for  having  omitted 
to  notice  Counsellor  West's  garden  in  the  Encyclop^sdia  of  Gardening ;  bb 
I  doubt  whether  that  garden  was,  at  the  time  your  work  was  published, 
(as  Mr.  Mallet  would  say,)  in  rerum  mUura  :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  that  it 
is  well  deserviuj;  of  notice  at  the  present  time  I  am  most  r«ady  to  admit, 
and  we  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Mallet  for  his  description  of  it.  He  must^  how- 
ever, pardon  me  for  thinking  his  account  would  have  been  more  valuable, 
if,  instead  of  noticing  vine  borders  40  ft.  wide,  and  **  asparagus  beds  drained 
5  ft.  deep  with  boulder  granite  "  (i.  e.  round  granite  stones  found  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  the  advantage  of  which,  in  preference  to  brick-bats, 
gardeners  have  yet  to  learn),  he  had  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  the 
tropical  fruits  it  contains,  viz.  guavas,  mangoes,  mangosteens,  &c. ;  in  the 
cultivation  of  which,  I  believe.  Counsellor  West  has  been  very  successful. 
^Jg?.  Murphy.    Dubliny  Feb,  7.  1832. 

Choice  of  Situation.  —  Sir,  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  perusing  the 
<*  General  Results  "  of  your  "  Tour ; "  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  every  page 
with  excellent  philosophical  and  practical  remarks.  I  was  more  particu- 
larly struck  witn  what  you  say  (Vol.  VII.  p.  644.)  of  building  and  plant- 
kig  in  hilly  countries,  in  preference  to  level  ones,  which  reminded  me  of  an 


'-  •1400  persons,  principally  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  have  been  known 
to  visit  these  gardens  in  a  single  day  last  summer.  .    - 
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eloquent  passage  in  your  own  fayourite  newspaper,  the  Scotmum^  which  I 
extract,  thinking  it  well  worth  a  place  in  your  Ma^izine :  —  ''I  sometimes 
wonder  how  rich  men,  who  can  live  where  they  please,  after  having  once 
enjoyed  the  glories  of  mountain  scenery,  should  choose  to  live  in  the 
interminable  flats  of  Lincoln  or  Cambn^keshire.  To  dwell  in  a  plain, 
without  visible  boundaries,  aflects  me  as  if  I  were  left  at  large  in  the  world 
without  a  home  ;  and  to  nestle  in  a  wooded  spot,  where  the  eye  cannot 
penetrate  a  mile  in  any  direction,  gives  me  a  feeling  of  being  imprisoned 
or  smothered.  This,  I  own,  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  a  mountain  offers  for  exercise  are  great  and  palpable."  (Scott" 
many  Aug.  1.  1829.)  I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c.  •— JbA»  Bohert  Lawrence 
Aberdeen,  Dec.  30. 1831. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Anstvers* 

A  CERTAIN  Irish  Mansion  (fig.  35.  p.  91.).  —  The  singular  edifice  of 
which  a  drawing  is  given  in  p.  91.,  stood  at  BallyscuUion,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  and  was  erected  by  Lord  Bristol,  then  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
A  figure  and  description  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior,  but  which  I  do 
not  consider  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  your  pages,  will  be  found 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson's  StatisHcal  Survey  of  ike  County  of  Londonderry. 
The  situation  of  this  house  was  extremely  ill-chosen,  and  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sum  that  was  expended  in  erecting  it,  and  that  it  was 
furnished  in  a  style  of  Oriental  splendour.  Sir  Harvey  Bruce,  to  whom  it 
was  bequeathed,  wisely  abandoned  it  for  a  less  imposing  but  more  rational 
mansion.  The  portico  of  BallyscuUion  House  is  now  the  portico  of  one 
of  the  churches  m  Belfast;  and  some  splendid  foreign  marble  columns  and 
chimney-pieces,  which  were  brought  from  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  Bishop 
of  Meath's  house  at  Portglenone.  In  this  way  the  whole  has  been  trans- 
ported to  one  place  or  ouier,  and  not  a  vestige  remains  to  mark  the  spot 
where,  like  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  of  old,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  fondly  imagined  he  was  establishing  for  himself  a  name.  **  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi  I  "  —  E.  Murphy.    Dubliny  Feb.  7.  1832. 

Sir,  Lord  Bristol's  mansion,  Ickworth,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  upon 
the  plan  indicated  in  your  engraving  (p.  91.),  though  it  does  not  agree  with 
it  in  all  its  details.  When  fsaw  it  in  1821,  the  body  of  the  house  only 
was  erected ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  wings  indicated  a  plan  as  nearly  as 
possible  agreeing  with  that  in  the  drawing.  The  history  I  then  learned 
respecting  it  was  this,  that  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  an  Italian  villa^ 
afler  a  plan  sent  over  from  Italy,  by  the  late  Lord  Bristol,  who  was 
bishop  of  Derry,  and  who,  residing  almost  entirely  abroad,  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  works  of  taste  and  fancy.  I  was  told 
also  that  he  had  had  two  other  mansions  erected  in  Ireland,  upon  exactly 
the  same  plan;  that  Ickworth  was  the  last  of  the  three;  and  that  he 
himself  had  never  seen  any  of  them.  Ickworth  was  intended  to  be  the 
principal  of  these  three  mansions ;  but  a  vessel,  containing  rich  marble  and 
other  ornaments,  purchased  in  Italy,  and  intended  for  it,  having  been 
taken  by  one  of  Napoleon's  ships,  the  building  itself  was  not  proceeded 
in  beyond  the  erection  of  the  walls  and  roof,  till  the  present  Lord  Bristol 
conunenced  fitting  up  some  of  the  rooms  a  few  years  since.  What  pro-< 
gress  has  been  made  since  the  visit  I  paid  it  in  1821, 1  have  not  learned.  *- 
^.  R.  B.    Feb.  1832. 

Scdt  as  a  Destroyer  of  Weeds.  —  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  has  tried  what  quantity  of  salt  will  destroy  all  the  perennial-rooted 
weeds,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  soil  can  be  cropped  with  safety  ^ 
Also,  what  vegetable  or  fruit  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  first  crop  ?  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Friend  to  Enquiry.    March  26.  1832* 
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A  sbort  cridcisniy  which  we  have  too  long  neglected,  and  although  on 
Bnother  subject,  bears  sufficiently  on  the  question  just  asked  to  merit  in- 
sertion here.  •—  CoruL 

Soli  at  Manure.  (Vol.  II.  p.  1.)  — There  are  many  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  salt  as  a  manure,  and  whether  it  is  a  manure  or  not.  Has 
there  not  been  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  different  experiments?  Are 
there  not  some  plants  and  flowers,  say  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  several  other 
bulbous-rooted  flowers,  and  many  others,  which  thrive  and  grow  more 
luxuriantly  near  the  sea,  with  a  soil  and  atmosphere  impregnated  with  saline 
matter?  It  is  said  that  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  produce  the  finest 
broccoli :  perhaps  a  judicious  application  of  salt  would,  for  these  plants^ 
be  found  beneficial,  more  particulariy  on  chalky  soils,  and  an  inland  sitib- 
ation.  Does  not  experience  show  that  it  is  improper  to  manure  light  land 
with  light  compost,  and  vice  versa  f  The  farmers  m  the  hundreds  of  Essex 
manure  with  chalk,  to  neutralise  the  saline  qualities  of  the  soil.  If  so, 
would  not  a  proper  application  of  salt  on  chalky  lands  be  of  essential 
benefit,  and  even  on  some  other  lands ;  and  should  it  not  be  applied  some 
length  of  time  previous  to  the  plants  being  planted,  or  the  seeds  sown  ?  for 
I  think  it  will  be  found  evident,  that  salt  applied  after  the  foliage  appearsf, 
will  be  prejudicial,  if  not  destructive :  I  have  used  it,  but  never  to  any 
advantage.  —  Charles  Baron,     Si^on  Waiden,  Feb.  7.  1S27. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  merits  notice  here,  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  25th  of  April  last,  a  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  for  leeks.  These  leeks,  according  to  the  Fi/e 
Herald  of  May  3.,  in  which  the  show  is  reported,  ^  were  of  an  uncommon 
size ;  indeed,  none  of  a  similar  size  had  before  been  shown  at  the  meetings 
of  this  Society.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that  the  ground  upon  which  thd 
leeks  were  produced  had  been  manured  with  common  salt.  The  salt  must 
be  strewed  upon  the  ground  when  the  seed  is  sown ;  for,  if  applied  after 
vegetation  has  commenced,  it  will  destroy  the  plants."  —  J.  Z>. 

TViinmng  and  Pruning  FlantaHons.  —  In  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon's  in* 
teresting  remarks  ^on  some  gardens  and  country  residences  in  Leicester^ 
shire  (Vol.  VII.  p.  421.)^  mention  is  made,  in  high  terms  of  commend* 
ation,  of  the  svstem  of  thinning  and  pruning  successfblly  adopted  in  the 
management  of  the  plantations  at  Prestwould.  Practical  facts,  such  as 
these,  are  what  are  still  much  wanted,  and  your  correspondent  would 
confer  obligation  on  many  of  your  readers,  by  giving  them,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  full  particulars  of  the  **  regular  and  systematic 
method  of  thinning  and  pruning,  from  the  original  planting  to  the  full 
perfection  of  the  timber^  to  which  he  alludes." — /.  H.M,  Woodfield, 
Dee.  183U 

What  is  the  hot  Work  on  laying  out  Villa  and  other  small  Residences,  and 
its  Price? —  W,  Seymour,   Palace  Gardens,  Bishopthorpe,  March  26.  1832* 

Answer.  -^  Hints  for  laying  out  Town  Gardens  and  Suburban  Villas,  from 
one  Perch  to  a  Hundred  Acres  in  Extent,  London,  181 1,  4to.  The  price^ 
we  believe,  was  originally  48^.,  but  the  work  is  now  very  scarce.  We  shall 
begin  a  series  of  designs  for  laying  out  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  in 
our  next  Number.  —  Cond, 

A  Catechism  of  Gardening.  —  I  wish  you  would  draw  up  a  small  work, 
to  teach  the  schoolmaster  gardening ;  and  also  another  elementary  one, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school  chiMren.  —  J,  S,  M,  Dumfries'Shire, 
April  26.  1832. 

In  Bavaria,  there  is  Hazzi's  Catechism  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
which  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  to  the  whole  of  the  population.  We 
do  not  see  why  there  snould  not  be,  not  only  a  similar  catechism  in  this 
country,  but  one  for  every  particular  trade.  This  was  attempted  some 
years  ago  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  ;  but  his  Catechism  of  Agriculture  wa& 
ten  times  too  dear.    Works  of  this  kind  should  be  as  cheap  as  religious. 
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catechisms.  Whenever  any  bookseller  shall  be  found  willing  to  undertake 
such  publications,  we  shall  be  ready  either  to  write  them,  or  to  get  them 
written  in  the  very  best  manner.  —  Cond, 

Murraift  Tcdlies  (fig.  16.  Vol.  III.  p.  29.). —  I  can  get  none  of  these 
tallies  about  London ;  and  knowing  no  one  about  Glasgow,  I  apply  to  yon 
for  advice,  &c.  —  R,  S,  T.     Exmouth,  Feb.  20.  1832. 

These  tallies  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hailen,  of  Winslef 
Street,  London,  in  quantities  under  a  cwt.,  at  2s.  3d,  per  dozen,  widi 
the  iron  only ;  or  Bs,  per  dozen  with  the  iron  and  small  peces  of  deal  for 
writing  the  name  on,  and  of  glass  to  fit.  In  quantities  above  a  cwt. 
the  price  will  not  exceed  ISs,  per  cwt.  for  the  largest  size,  or  22s,  for 
the  smallest.  We  recommend  purchasers  of  these  tallies,  or  any  others  of 
the  iron  kind,  to  pay  a  trifle  extra  to  the  manufacturer  for  putting  them 
when  nearly  red  hot  into  train-oil  or  gas-liquor.  We  also  recommend 
gardeners,  when  they  send  for  only  a  dozen  or  two  of  small  articles  of  this 
sort,  to  pay  the  postage  of  their  letters.  Of  all  the  tallies  which  we  have 
seen,  Murray's  are  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  for  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  open  air.  For  large  trees  and  shrubs,  brick  tallies  (figs.  11.  and  12.,  p.  33. 
of  our  present  Volume)  are  preferable,  on  account  of  their  durability,  and 
^he  more  fixed  and  permanent  character  of  their  appearance.  —  Cond, 

Weights  and  Measures  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  —  Sir,  It  was  observed. 
Vol.  Vll.  p.  255.,  that  the  lists  of  prices  in  Covent  Garden  Market  are 
deprived  of  half  their  utility  to  country  readers  from  many  of  the  terms 
being  used  onl^  in  London.  I  perfectly  agree  in  this  opinion ;  and  hope 
that  the  objection  may  soon  be  removed,  by  having  such  terms  as  punnets, 
sieves,  &c.,  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  your  country 
readers.  —  J,  W.  L,     Birmingham,  Sept.,  1831. 

The  indigenous  Flowers  and  Fruits  of  the  State  of  Ohio. —  Mrs,  Trollope, 
in  her  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  vol.  i.  p.  87,,  says,  speaking 
of  Cincinnati :  —  *'  The  flowers  of  these  regions  were  as  bad  as  the  fruits. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  want  of  cultivation,  or  peculiarity  of  soil,  I 
know  not ;  but,  after  leaving  Cincinnati,  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
appeared  to  understand  the  subject,  that  the  state  of  Ohio  had  no  indi- 
genous flowers  or  fruits."  As  Mrs.  Trollope  is  considered  to  have  given 
way  to  her  prejudices  on  other  subjects  connected  with  America,  and  as  I 
intend,  notwithstanding  all  she  has  said  to  emigrate  thither,  as  soon  as  I 
can  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  myself  and  a  large  family; 
I  should  much  wish  to  know  what  truth  there  is  in  this  information  of  **  a 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  understand  the  subject."  Perhaps  some  of 
^our  readers  who  have  been  in  America,  or  some  American  correspondent, 
tan  solve'  my  difficulty.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  have  it  solved,  be- 
cause, assuredly,  if  there  be  no  indigenous  flowers  and  fruits  at  Cincinnati, 
it  is  the  very  part  of  America  that  1  would  emigrate  to  in  preference.  It 
teill  be  rather  odd  if  I  do  not  find  some  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  corre- 
sponding latitudes  that  will  flourish  there,  whatever  may  be  the  "  peculiarity 
of  soil."  —  R.  S.  T.    Holdemess,  April  15.  1832. 

The  Tree  Mignonette. —  In  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  }uat 
published,  it  is  stated  (p.  165.^  that,  **  in  trenching  for  a  plantation  in  a 
part  of  Bushy  Park  which  had  probably  been  undisturbed  by  the  spade  or 
plough  since,  and  perhaps  long  before,  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  the  ground 
was  turned  up  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  summer  it  was  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  the  tree  mignonette,  pansies,  and  the  wild  raspberry." 
1^0 w.  Sir,  on  turning  to  your  Hortus  Britdnnicus  (p.  190.),  I  find  that 
iSes^da  odorkta  var.  frutescens  was  not  introduced  till  the  year  1752, 
upwards  of  a  century  after  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  In  the  same  page  it 
is  stated,  that,  so  completely  is  the  ground  impregnated  with  seeds,  if 
**  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface  at  the  lowest  depth  to  which  it  is  found, 
some  vegetable  matter  will  spring  from  it."  This  last  is  by  far  too  in- 
definite an  assertion  to  be  made  in  a  scientific  work.    Will  the  author 
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affirm  that  the  London  clay,  for  instance^  at  the  depth  of  100  or  200  ft., 
contains  seeds,  which,  when  the  clay  is  exposed  to  the  surface,  will 
v^etate  ?  As  to  the  tree  mignonette,  I  should  really  be  glad  to  know 
what  plant  is  meant  by  it.  Surely  Mr.  Jesse  cannot  mean  the  British 
i^eseda  lutea  or  Luteola  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bushy  Park  wiU  be  good  enough  to  examine  the  spot,  and 
4x>  send  you  the  result.  —  A  Lover  of  Accuracy,     Hereford,  April  14.  1832. 

Htdsh^s  Beehive,  —  Sir,  In  your  Encvclopredia  of  Gardening,  2d  edit., 
§  1743.,  you  have  given  a  description  of  Huish's  beehive.  I,  having  come 
to  this  part  of  India,  was  much  delighted  to  find  bees  cultivated  by  the 
jnountaineers ;  who,  instead  of  hives,  use  the  hollowed  stem  of  a  tree,  and 
Bhut  it  up  at  each  end  with  a  bit  of  plank,  closing  the  joints  with  lime 
Qiortar.  The  box  thus  made  is  preserved  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
peing  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the  thatch  of  the  cottages,  which  extend  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.,  and  come  down  very  low,  to  exclude  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  here 
£»r  seven  months ;  or  is  protected  at  a  distance  by  a  few  mats.  The  honey 
is  excellent^  I  have  often  tried  to  cultivate  bees  in  the  plains  of  Hindoo- 
fitan ;  and,  though  I  have  repeatediy  caught  and  hived  swarms,  I  could 
never  retain  them.  Once,  indeed,  I  kept  one  for  a  fortnight,  which  b^an 
to  make  a  comb.  I  believe  the  reason  is,  that  the  heat  of  the  hive  is  too 
great,  being  frequently  120°  to  130°,  or  perhaps  more :  the  air  is  often  1 10^ 
to  the  westward.    .  , 

The  object,  however,  of  my  now  addressing  ^ou,  is  to  enquire  whether, 
in  Huish's  TVeatise  on  Bees,  there  is  not  a  mispnnt,  which  you  have  copied. 
He  says :  — ''  Having  obtained  eight  pieces  of  wellxseasoned  wood,  wout 
3  in.  broad."  Now,  this  would  be  24  in.  for  the  breadth  of  the  hive,  with- 
out any  interstice  for  his  net ;  whereas  in  his  engraving  [fig.  295.  b,  of 
JSncyc,  of  Gard.]  (I  have  his  book^,  the  interstice  is  three  times  the  breadth 
of  tne  piece  of  wood :  perhaps  it  should  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  consider  this;  and,  if  you  know  Huish,  enquire 
from  him  the  height  and  breadth  of  his  hive,  ana  how  his  eight  pieces  of 
wood  are  placed.  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  IVf  Cracroft,  Kossya  Moun» 
tarns,  4500yi.  high,  Nov,  15. 1831 . 

On  application  to  Mr.  Huish,  he  kindly  sent  us  the  following;  which  we 
hope  will  be  satisfitctory  to  our  correspondent,  —  firom  whom  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  frequently.  —  Cond. 

In  reply  to  your  Indian  correspondent  on  the  Kossya  Mountains,  request- 
ing some  information  relative  to  the  construction  of  my  hive,  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  him  that  he  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  the  dimensions,  as 
stated  in  the  first  ecution  of  my  TVeaUse  on  Bees,  are  incorrect ;  and  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  error  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  persons  being 
deterred  fi'om  adopting  the  hive,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  attending  its 
construction^  arising  solely  from  the  inaptness  of  the  dimensions  as  printed 
in  the  book.  When  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  printed,  I  may  say 
that  the  hive  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  form  was  originally  circular ; 
but  the  disadvantages  of  that  form  soon  presented  themselves :  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was,  that  the  side  combs,  which  are  always  the  largest,  and 
contain  the  finest  honey,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  on  account  of 
the  s^ment  of  the  circle  allowing  the  bees  very  little  scope  in  which  to 
form  a  comb.  By  the  aid,  however,  of  some  skilful  workmen  at  Datchet^ 
I  succeeded  by  degrees  in  bringing  the  hive  to  an  almost  perfect  square ; 
and  as  such  it  is  now  in  use :  and  your  Indian  correspondent  will  find  it 
to  be  his  interest  to  adopt  that  shape,  as  nearly  as  the  skill  of  the  workman 
can  accomplish  it.  Seven  bars  will  be  found  quite  sufficient ;  although  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  I  am  here  alluding  to  an  English 
climate.  The  bars  should  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  breadth, 
and  made  of  oak  or  elm :  deal  is  in  its  nature  too  frangible,  and  too  apt  to 
Warp.    The  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other  should  be  from  l^in.  to 
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2  in.,  particularly  observing  to  give  a  greater  space  between  the  side  bary 
than  between  those  in  the  middle.  'Hie  bars  are  fastened  at  each  end  to  a 
projecting  band  of  the  hive  by  means  of  a  wooden  p^,  or  by  nails  known  by 
the  name  of  clouts :  the  latter  are,  however,  apt  to  rust,  which  sometimes 
impedes  the  extraction  of  the  comb.  In  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  hive,  they  are  entirely  a  matter  of  option ;  it  is,  however,  a  mistaken 
notion  that  the  larger  the  hive  the  greater  the  produce  of  honey.  Too 
much  space  is  as  injurious  to  the  bees  as  too  little ;  but,  in  adopting  the 
medium,  the  apiarian  must  be  guided  by  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  and 
by  .the  fertility  of  the  district  in  which  his  apiary  is  situated.  My  hive  is 
now  generally  made  of  about  16  rands  of  straw,  and  averages  about  20  in* 
in  height  up  to  the  projecting  rand  on  which  the  bars  rest.  The  breadth 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  height,  observing  particularly  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  hive  be  broader  than  the  lower,  in  order  to  prevent  the  filing' 
of  the  comb,  as  no  sticks  are  ever  to  be  used  in  one  of  my  hives. 

I  believe  I  have  now  answered  the  different  queries  of  your  Indian  cor« 
respondent;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  I  will  transmit  you  an  article  on  the  power  of  the  common  bee  to 
generate  a  queen;  which  fallacy  has  been  lately  industriously  circulated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  on  the  mere  autho- 
rity of  Huber,  whom  I  hesitate  not  to  designate  the  Munchausen  of  api-*^ 
arians.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Robert  Hiush.    May  18. 1832. 


Art.  VII.     Cottage  Gardens,  and  Gardens  to  Worlhousesy  Prisons, 

Asylums,  S^Ca 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  nation  that  thinks  more  of  its  poor,  or  is  more 
alive  to  charity,  or  more  anxious  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  wretched, 
than  the  people  of  this  country.     I  think,  however,  that  some  of  the 
best-intentioned  philanthropists  are  deceived  in  their  exertions  to  be  of 
service  to  mankind.     At  this  moment  wealthy  and  liberal  landlords  are 
apportioning  to  cottagers  an  acre  of  land,  more  or  less,  hoping  and  be- 
lieving it  will  afford  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  humbler  classes.     Your 
Magazine,  and  the  public  press  generally,  are  caught  with  the  good  it  will 
do ;  and  I  am  therefore  less  confident  in  my  opinion  upon  that  subject  than 
I  otherwise  might  be :  but,  anxious,  as  a  landlord,  to  do  good  to  those 
around  me,  I  would  most  willingly  give  my  labourers  and  cottagers  land,  if 
by  such  a  system  I  could  persuade  myself  it  would  be  for  their  benefit.  Sup- 
posing a  nobleman  or  gentleman  had  fifty  day  labourers,  each  having  his 
acre  of  ground.  As  a  gardener,  I  need  not  state  to  you  at  what  season,  or 
what  time  during  that  season,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the  labourer  should 
work  upon  it.     I  think  I  have  read  in  your  publications,  and  in  other 
works,  that  an  acre  of  garden  ground  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire  of 
a  man's  time ;  but,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  I  say  that  two  months* 
labour  would  sufiice.     To  do  justice  to  his  ground,  the  labourer  would  be 
engaged  just  at  those  moments  his  master  would  require  his  work  on  the 
farm  to  be  going  on ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  landlord  could 
employ  such  a  peasantry  on  his  estates,  taking  only  half  days  and  quarter 
days  of  his  men's  coming  to  work;  four  days  in  this  week,  three  in  another, 
one  in  another,  and  so  forth ;  the  remainder  of  the  man^s  time  being  re- 
quired to  manage  his  own  acre« 

This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  plan ;  but  there  is  another, 
which  appears  to  me  as  powerfiil,  that  I  wish  an  answer  to.  I  am  really 
seeking  information,  to  follow  the  steps  of  others  (if  persuaded),  anxious 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  my  own  parish. 

How  would  you  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  said  acre  f  Potatoes^. 
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the  best  and  most  useful  crop,  you  are  aware>  cannot  be  planted  year  after 
year  on  the  same  ground.  Land  should  be  laid  down,  and  be  in  repose,  at 
times,  unless  it  is  a  garden  well  manured ;  and  how  is  that  to  be  supplied 
to  the  labourer  ?  The  ashes,  the  manure  of  the  pigsty,  and  other  et  (xBter<t^ 
which  the  labourer  could  heap  together,  would  be  too  trifling.  Cabbages, 
onions,  &c.,  are  such  things  as  the  little  earden,  which  every  man  should 
have  about  his  cottage,  would  give  him ;  though  how  seldom  is  it  used  for 
such  purposes  1  In  France  the  peasantry  have  commonly  a  pot  on  the 
fire,  with  a  pound  or  more  of  meat  in  it,  with  cabbages,  turnips,  onions, 
and  other  herbs,  making  an  excellent  pottage  for  a  numerous  famil  v.  Such 
is  not  the  mode  of  livmg  of  our  peasantry,  and  more  particularly  in  this 
part  of  Wales ;  for,  from  habit,  they  prefer  butter-milk  and  potatoes,  and 
butter  and  barley  bread,  to  meat.  I  state  to  you,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  butter  is  considered  by  the  labourers  here  almost  an  essential ;  and 
that,  when  good  meat  was  threepence  a  pound,  few  purchased  it,  pa^ng 
rather  a  shilling  a  pound  for  butter.  Whether  there  is  a  prejudice  agamst, 
or  a  supposed  degradation  in  the  poor  living  upon,  broth,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  have  seen  and  eaten  charitable  soups,  which  the  poor  have  scarcely 
been  willing  to  take.  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  by  giving  a  man  labour 
the  year  round,  his  time  or  wages  would  be  more  valuable  to  him  than 
the  acre  of  land;  but  for  poor-houses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  prisons  to 
have  lands  attached  to  them,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  would  be  a  great 
benefit  in  many  ways. 

\  have  followed  a  svstem  here,  whether  ofprofit  or  loss  I  do  not  stop  to 
enquire,  which  is  as  follows,  and  which  appears  to  me  as  good  a  method 
of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  my  labourers  and  poor  neighbours  as  any  I 
have  heard  of  being  practised :  — 

My  farm  is  about  230  acres,  and  every  year  I  plough  and  prepare  a  lar^e 
field  for  potato  ground,  inviting  all  to  plant  in  it  who  choose.  I  bring  their 
manure  for  them,  leaving  my  bailiff  to  see  fair  play  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  they  put  in  the  rows,  so  that  the  land  may  be  left  sound  and  good 
tor  the  wheat  crop  that  is  to  follow.  The  peasant  has  but  to  plant  the 
potatoes,  hoe  them,  and  keep  them  clean ;  and  he  is  permitted  to  take  off 
the  entire  crop  without  any  payment  whatsoever.  By  this  arrangement  he 
loses  little  or  no  time :  the  planting  operation  is  soon  performed ;  and 
when  the  ground  is  to  be  hoed  the  days  are  lone,  and  the  labourer  can 
employ  himself  on  it  during  aft;er-hours,  instead  of  going  to  the  beer  house 
or  political  shop,  a  rendezvous  more  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  wellbeine  of  the  poor  peasant's  family,  than  anything  that 
has  been  adopted  for  the  last  half  century. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  well-intentioned  people  act  wiselv  in 
extending  education  as  it  is  now  progressing.  When  labourers  finish  their 
master's  work,  I  would  have  them,  as  in  times  of  yore,  go  home  to  their 
wives  and  children ;  and  should  like  to  see  them  save  their  money,  instead 
of  spending  it  at  political  clubs,  or  card  parties,  or  dominoes ;  or  wasting 
their  time  in  listening  to,  or  reading,  the  publications  that  are  laid  before 
them,  religious,  or  rather  anti-religious,  and  political.  I  may  be  asked. 
Would  you  deny  them  luxuries  and  comforts,  if  they  could  afibrd  them  ? 
No  r  I  would  let  them  have  their  beer  at  home;  but  chattering  about  pro- 
tocols, discussing  new  constitutions,  troubling  their  heads  with  the  a^drs 
of  Europe,  or  reading  the  slander  and  calumnies  too  often  heaped  on  the 
magnates  of  our  land,  I  believe  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  our 
peasantry,  I  regret  to  say,  most  materially.  —  H.     Wales,  March  8.  1832. 

We  have  never  recommended  any  definite  quantity  of  land  to  be  at- 
tached to  cottages :  we  are  clear  that  no  cotti^e  ought  to  be  without  a 
garden  of  more  or  less  extent ;  and  this  is  as  mr  as  we  can  say  that  our 
ideas  are  absolute.  All  the  extent  of  ground  attached  to  a  cottage,  beyond 
such  a  garden  as  can  be  cultivated  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the  cottager, 
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must  depend  on  how  he  can  make  use  of  the  produce,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  other  circumstances.  In  general,  let  the  cottager  have  a  good 
cottafe  and  garden,  constant  work,  and  sufficient  wages,  and  the  rest  may 
^e  len  to  him  and  his  employer.  Our  correspondent's  mode  of  lending 
labourers  prepared  land  for  planting  potatoes  is  good,  and  has  long  been 
practbed  in  Scotland. 

We  differ  from  our  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  education ;  but  do 
not  the  less  respect  his  good  intentions  towards  the  poor,  so  far  as  he  has 
expressed  them.  We  would  no  more  recommend  the  poor  man  to  seek 
his  happiness  in  political,  clubs,  in  gambling,  or  in  public  houses,  than  he 
would;  and  if  the  labouring  classes  had  wherewithal  to  be  happy  at  home, 
thev  would  be  found  there,  in  their  gardens,  and  with  their  families.  Edu- 
cation we  regard  as  a  means  to  this  end,  and  to  every  other  which  is  con- 
ducive to  human  happiness ;  and  the  time,  we  trust,  will  soon  come,  when 
the  right  to  education,  useful  practical  education,  at  the  public  expense 
(as  in  some  states  of  America),  will  be  acknowledged  by  tne  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  belonging  to  all.  The  transition  state  in  which  we  now 
are  must  unquestionably  lead  to  the  political  discussions  deprecated  by 
our  correspondent;  and  the  evils  which  it  produces  no  one  can  regret 
more  than  we  do :  but  this  efiect  can  only  cease  with  the  causes  that 
have  occasioned  it ;  viz.,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  mis- 
government  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.—  Cond, 
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March  20.  1832.  —  The  chairman,  Dr.  Henderson,  announced  the 
second  part  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Society's  Tranaclions^  new  series,  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  fellows.  Notice  was  also  given  that  the  exhibition  of 
camellias  would  take  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  that  Banksian  medals 
would  be  bestowed  on  the  best  collections. 

Read,  Considerations  upon  some  of  the  mote  important  vital  functions 
of  plants ;  by  the  Rev.  Levison  Vernon  Harcourt. 

Distributed.  Catalogues  of  the  trees  in  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden, 
near  Philadelphia;  Robert  Carr,  proprietor.  Cuttings  of  the  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  ranee,  kinds  of  pear ;  and  of  the  Reinette 
de  Canada,  and  Boston  russet,  kinds  of  apple. 

JExhibUed,     Camellia  jap6nica  rdsea,  from  J.  AUnutt,  Esq. 

Alto,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Crocuses,  Camellia  reticulata,  and 
a  hybrid  azalea  originated  between  Azalea  indica  and  A.  indica  var. 
phoenicea. 

April  3,  ^-^  Head,  A  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  Indian  rubber  from 
the  common  garden  fig  tree ;  by  John  Osborn,  Esq.  Another  pap^  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  garden  grounds  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire;  by 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq. 

Distributed,  Grans  of  Requeue  musque,  and  Passe-Colmar,  kinds  of 
pear;  and  of  the  Golden  Harvey  and  Dutch  mignonne,  kinds  of  apple; 
and  seeds  of  a  hybrid  Gladiolus. 

Exhibited,  Hovea  tlidfolia,  from  Mr.  H.  Lowe  of  the  Oapton  Nur- 
sery. C^na  fridiflora,  and  Enkianthus  quinquefldrus,  from  Wm.  Wells, 
Esq.  A^xillaria  HarrisonkF,  from  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  Wax  flowers, 
from  Mr.  Cornish,  ilcacia  pubescens,  firom  Messrs.  Rollisson.  Oranges 
and  lemons,*  from  H.  M.  Dyer,  Esq.  A  sentinel  thermometer,  regulated 
by  the  expansion  of  air  acting  upon  a  delicate  mercurial  balance,  invented 
by  Mr.  John  Lindley.  Drawings  of  camellias,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 
The  Council  having  announced  that  there  would  be  an  award  of  a  large 
silver  medal  and  Banksian  medals  for  the  best  exhibition  of  camellias  at 
^e  Meeting  of  this  day,  collections  were  received  from  Messrs.  Chandler, 
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Loddiges,  Smith,  Kollisson,  Wells,  Allnutt,  and  Oray.  it  was  decided 
*'  that  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  are  entitled  to  the  first  pri^e  of  the 
large  siJver  medal ;  and  that  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  Mr.  Smith  are  entitled 
to  the  Banksian  medals ;"  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  same 
medal  be  given  to  Wm.  Wells,  Esq. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Camellia  reticulsLta,  Justicta 
coccinea,  Haem4nthus  coccineus,  ^m^gdalus  communis  var.  macrocdrpa. 
Primula  verticillata,  O'xalis  c^rnua,  and  a  species  of  Eupatormm. 

It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  six  lectures  on  botany,  applied 
to  horticulture,  would^  be  given  on  the  following  Wednesdays,  at  three 
o'clock  ;  namely,  May  9.16. 23.  and  30.,  and  June  6.  and  13. ;  and  fellows 
desiring  tickets  for  ladies  were  requested  to  apply  for  them  in  writing. 
(See  p.  380.) 

AprU  17.  —  Read,  A  description  of  a  double  range  of  forcing-pits, 
heated  by  hot  water ;  by  R.  H.  Roundell,  Esq. :  and  a  paper  on  the 
grafting  of  the  walnut  tree ;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Very  beautiful  specimens  of  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  from 
Messrs.  Brown  of  Slough.  100  species  and  varieties  of  iSTarclssus, 
:(^nem6ne  hortensis  superba,  Anemdne  hortensis  purpikrea,  and  the  High 
Admiral  variety  of  Anemone  coronaria,  from  Mr.  James  Young.  A  new 
and  very  handsome  species  of  tS^olanum,  from  Chiloe,  from  Mr.  H.  Low  of 
Clapton.  A  small  plant,  with  two  very  fine  bunches  of  flowers,  of  a 
hybrid  iZhododendron  arbdreum.  Magnolia  consplcua,  and  Wistaria  Con- 
sequana,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  Camellia  japonica  imbricata,  jap6nica 
R6ssn,  japonica  Welbankiana,  and  two  seedhngs,  from  J.  AUnutt,  Esq. 
Magndlia  conspicua,  and  twenty  sorts  of  Camellia,  from  Mr.  Richard 
Chandler.  Fine  specimens  of  Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester  apple,  and  of 
Beurre  ranee  or  Hardenpont  peai*,  from  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.  A  hybrid 
O&ctus,  and  Camellia  Sasanqua  rdsea,  from  the  Comte  de  Vandes. 

Ahoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/,  Four  sorts  of  J^es,  two  sorts  of 
Pyrus,  double-flowering  peach,  white-flowering  peach,  double-flowering 
furze.  Azalea  Indica  phoenicea  and  indica  alba,  Erythrina  herbkcea, 
Prunus  sinensis,  Haemdnthus  multiflorus,  yellow  Chinese  rose.  Magnolia 
Soulangeafia. 

May  1.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  construction  of  a  hot-bed,  to  be  heated 
by  means  of  hot  water ;  by  W.  H.  Nash,  Esq.  A  paper  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  perpetual  hot-bed ;  by  John  Osborn,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  A  hybrid  Cactus,  from  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. ;  raised  by  his 
gardener,  Mr.  Pressley.  Beaumdntia  grandiflora,  from  Alderman  Cope- 
land.  J^rica  arbdrea  and  mediterranea,  from  Mr.  Wood,  of  Maresfield. 
Clivea  ndbilis,  and  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Hovea  Cels»,  from  Messrs, 
Rollisson.  Two  sorts  of  litchis,  from  J.  Reeve,  Esq.  Azalea  sinensis, 
Templetdnia  retusa,  Erythrdnium  luteum,  and  auriculas,  from  W.  Wells, 
Esq.  Young's  seedling  apple,  from  Mr.  James  Young.  A  sowing-ma- 
chine, from  Lord  Vernon. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers.  Calceolaria  blcolor  and 
integrifolia  angustifblia,  Gesneria  buTbosa  and  macrostachya;  CKxalis  flori- 
bunda  (of  Lindiey  in  the  Botanical  Register),  O,  rdsea  var.  of  others ; 
Prunus  domestica  fl6re  pleno,  and  serrulata ;  Ameldnchier  ovalis  and  Botry- 
apium ;  Ribes  aureum  prse^cox,  aureum  ser6tinum,  aureum  sanguineum, 
sanguineum,  cereum,  and  tenuiflorum;  double-flowering  furze,  tulips.-— 
Vegetables.    Leeks,  Flanders  spinach.  Knight's  protecting  broccolL 

May  15. — Exh^ed,  Seedling  Camellias,  from  Mr.  Wells.  Tulips, 
from  Mr.  H.  Groom.  Lettuces,  from  Mr.  Hunt.  Erythrina  Crista  gaili» 
from  Mr.  Mills ;  a  fine  specimen,  6  fl.  high.  Paeonia  Moutan  rosea,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Cucumber,  from  Mr.  F.  Turner,  Eton  College.  A 
beautiful  collection  of  varieties  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  James  Young. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,    Pd^ixaa  Mouian  /^apaveracei^ 
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rdsea,  and  Bankstaiui;  £up)nu8  nootkat^nsis,  and  a  species  from  Mr,  Drum- 
mond.  Calceolluia  bicolor  and  integrifblia  angustifblia,  Priinus  CapolUny 
PjfMS  spectdbilis  and  nivalis.  Rtbet  a(ireum  serdtinum,  fl6ridum  panri- 
fldrum,  tenuifldrum,  and  inebrians.  Halesia  tetr&ptera  macrocarpa,  Rosa 
B&nkst<p  liitea,  Wistkta  Consequana,  double-flowering  furze,  azaleas,  Pit- 
maston  seedling  lilacs,  Chttse^gus  oxyacanthoides,  Cjrtisus  ruthenicus  and 
elong^tus.  Fella  Pseudo^C^tisus,  Pns  susi^a,  tulips,  a  species  of  Ameldti^ 
chier  from  Mr.  Douglas,  seedling  paeonies. 

Professor  lAndlefft  Lectures,  —  To  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  for  this  purpose  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ladies 
(in  all  things,  where  men  are  concerned,  the  most  powerful  agents),  the 
Council  last  year  engaged  Mr.  Lindley  to  deliver  three  lectures  on  the  con- 
nection of  botany  with  horticulture.  Being  on  a  tour  at  this  time  last  year, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  these  lectures;  but  this  year  we  have 
heard  two,  and  mean  to  attend  the  remainder  of  the  course,  which,  we 
understand,  js  to  extend  to  six.  We  must  say  that  we  have  been  highly 
gratified,  not  only  with  Mr.  Lindley 's  philosophic  views,  but  with  the 
unaffected,  clear,  distinct,  and,  in  short,  admirable  manner,  in  which  he 
delivered  himself.  A  proof  of  Mr.  Lindley*s  success  in  making  himself 
understood  will  be  found  in  the  notes  which  we  intend  to  give  of  these 
lectures :  those  of  the  first,  subjoined  below,  were  written  entirely  from 
recollection,  by  one  of  his  female  auditors,  before  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  subject.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Council  will  prevail  on  Mr. 
Lindley  to  enlarge  these  lectures,  by  treating  of  vegetable  geographjr,  and 
some  other  matters ;  and  then  to  publish  them,  at  such  a  low  price  as 
would  permit  them  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  every  apprentice  and 
journeyman  gardener.  The  Society  ought  to  purchase  the  MS. ;  and  then 
print  the  lectures,  and  sell  them  at  cost  price.  —  Cond, 

Lecture  L  Relation  of  Botany  to  Horticulture;  General  View  of  the 
Subject;  Nature  of  Plants;  Vegetable  Tissue,  —  IVLr.  Lindley  began  with 
stating  that  he  had  been  induced  to  give  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  botany,  as  connected  with  horticulture,  because,  in  those  which 
he  gave  last  year,  he  had  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the  most  striking  points, 
and  did  not  follow  a  regular  system,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  do  at  pre- 
sent. His  object  now  was,  to  give  his  hearers  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
subject;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter:  he  had 
no  elementarv  book  to  refer  to,  as  all  such  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
either  treated  on  botany  as  a  science,  and,  of  course,  entered  into  its  details 
more  deeply  than  was  suited  to  his  purpose ;  or  related  solely  to  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  to  which  he  meant  only  slightly  to  advert.  He 
intended  to  treat  of  botany  merely  as  connected  with  horticulture ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  a  line  to  decide  how  far  he  ought  to  go.  Botany 
was  generally  divided  into  three  parts :  one  related  to  the  structure  of 
plants,  another  to  their  functions,  and  the  third  to  the  terms  employed  to 
designate  them.  The  two  former  were  intimately  connected  with  horti- 
culture, as  he  should  show  hereafter;  and  it  was  even  difficult  to  dispense 
with  the  latter,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  botanical  facts  with- 
out using  the  terms  usually  applied  to  them.  The  professor,  however, 
assured  his  auditors  that  he  would  endeavour  to  explain  himself  in  language 
that  would  be  easily  understood  by  all ;  and  that  he  would  avoid,  as  mudi 
as  possible,  entering  into  any  minute  or  wearisome  details. 

Botany  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  horticulturist.  Some  horticultural 
operations  are  so  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  that 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  them  without  reference  to  that  science.' 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  usual  means  of  propagating  plants  by 
buds  and  cuttings ; .  of  procuring  improved  varieties  by  hybridising ;  of 
multiplying  them  by  grafting ;  and  of  rendering  them  fertile,  or  of  checking 
Iheir  excessive  fecundity,  by  the  choice  of  situation,  or  by  r^ating  the 
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degrees  of  heat,  light,  and  air,  to  which  they  are  exposed*  To  know  bow 
to  eiTect  these  ends,  the  horticulturist  ought  to  understand  something  of 
the  nature  of  plants  generally,  to  be  aware  of  their  natural  affinities,  and 
to  know  the  climates  in  which  they  are  indigenous.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  an  excellent  theorist  may  be  unsuccessful  in  garden- 
ing, from  a  want  of  that  dexterity  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice ; 
and  also  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  practical  horticultunst  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  botany,  as  he  may  have  learned  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  well-doing  of  the  plants  under  his  care  empirically,  from  habit  and 
experience.  Knowledge  founded  only  on  experience  must,  however,  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  limited ;  and  it  is  always  safer  to  recur  to  principles, 
which  must,  if  sound,  be  applicable  to  every  possible  emergency. 

As  a  popular  instance  ot  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  affini- 
ties of  plants,  to  the  practical  horticulturist,  the  professor  mentioned  the 
impossibility  of  grafting  a  lilac  on  an  apple  or  a  currant  tree,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  resemblance  in  shape  between  its  flowers  and  those 
of  some  varieties  of  the  latter  genus ;  while  the  lilac  might  be  grafted  upon 
the  ash :  both  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  and,  of  course,  an  affi- 
nity existing  between  them.  No  union  can  ever  be  effected  by  grafting  one 
plant  upon  another,  unless  such  affinity  exists  between  them;  and  the 
vulgar  notion,  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  black  rose  by  grafting  a  rose 
on  a  black  currant,  Mr.  Lindley  assured  his  auditors  he  considered  almost 
too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned.  He  added  that  hybridbing  was  subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  limitations  as  grafting.  With  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  cumates  and  habits  of  plants,  the  pror 
fessor  mentioned  the  fact,  that  some  plants  were  fertile  only  on  a  north 
wall,  while  others  required  the  south ;  that  some  would  not  Uve  in  iron 
hot-houses,  while  others  grew  more  vigorously  in  such  a  situation  than  in 
others;  and  that  these  results  might  have  been  confidently  anticipated, 
before  the  experiment  was  tried,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  plants  referred  to. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  importance  of  at  least  a  slight  know;* 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  botany  to  thepractical  horticulturist,  Mr.  Lindley 
proceeded  to  take  a  general  view  of  those  principles ;  and  began  by 
considering  the  nature  of  plants.  All  vegetable  substances  consist  of  an 
immense  number  of  atoms,  or  small  parts,  held  together  by  the  principle 
of  adhesion,  and  called  by  the  general  name  of  tissue.  This  tissue  is  of 
three  kinds :  cellular,  fibrous,  and  vascular.  Cellular  tissue  is  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  small  cells  or  bladders,  each  formed  of  a  thin  imperforate 
membrane,  Uirough  which,  however,  the  sap  contrives  to  circulate  by 
means  of  invisible  pores.  These  cells  are  of  various  shapes,  and  are 
characterised  by  their  facility  in  breaking,  or  brittleness.  Numerous 
vegetable  substances  are  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  but  others 
omy  partially :  as  an  instance  of  the  first,  the  professor  mentioned  the 
fungus  which,  by  Captain  Ross  and  his  companions,  has  been  termed  red 
snow.  Cellular  tissue  forms  the  pith,  or  medullary  substance,  of  trees,  the 
flesh  of  fruits,  &c.  &c.  To  exemplify  the  brittleness  of  cellular  tissue,  Mr. 
Lindley  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Chinese  rice  paper,  made  from  the 
medullary  substance  of  tne  u®schyn6mene  paluddsa  Roxb,  [See  Gard.  Mag^ 
vol.  V.  p.  309.]  Fibrous  tissue  is  composed  of  a  number  of  hollow  tubes, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  each  not  more  than  the  twelve-hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  having  the  vacancy  in  the  centre  much  larger 
than  the  sides.  The  albumen  and  inner  bark  of  trees  are  formed  of  this 
substance ;  the  toughness  of  which  the  professor  illustrated  by  exhibiting  a 
piece  of  Russian  bast  mat,  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime.  Vascular 
tissue  comprehends  the  spiral  vessels  and  cylindrical  ducts,  for  conveying 
air  and  sap. 

Plants  are  provided  with  roots,  stems,  leaf-buds,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  seed;  all  performing  important,  though  distinct^  functions,  and  all 
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more  or  leM  e&sential  to  the  process  of  Tegetation.    Aoots  are  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes ;  but  their  use  is  always  the  same,  viz.  to  extract  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  and  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  conveying  it  to  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  afterwards  converted  into  sap.  Roots,  properly 
•o  called,  can  seldom  be  propagated  by  division ;  and  when  bulbs  produce 
oAets,  each  is  complete  m  itsdf,  and  not  a  part  of  the  old  root.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  part  of  a  plant  being  buried  in  the  earth  does  not  make  it 
a  root.    The  tubers  of  potatoes,  for  example,  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  branches  than  roots,  producing  buds  or  eyes,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  forming  a  perfect  plant ;  and  bearing  to  be  divided  without  destroying 
the  vital  principle,  which  ordinary  roots  will  not.     Stems  or  trui^s  are 
highly  important,  both  as  being  the  channels  to  convey  nourishment  to  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  as  being,  in  trees,  the  part  convertible  into 
timber  for  the  purposes  of  profit.    Leaf-buds  (so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  flower-buds)  in  trees  are,  in  fact,  trees  in  embryo,  and  afford 
the  only  certain  means  of  multiplying  varieties.    The  brown  scales  that 
envelope  these  buds,  when  they  first  burst  from  the  tree,  are  diminished 
and  imperfect  leaves  of  the  preceding  season's  formation,  and  generally 
drop  Off  as  soon  as  the  inner  leaves  ex{)and.    Leaves  mav  be  called  the 
lungs  of  plants,  as  through  them  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  mfluence  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  They  are  furnished  with  pores,  which  can  imbibe  nourish- 
ment as  wel^  as  throw  ofi*  superfluous  moisture.     Petals  are  coloured 
leaves,  useful  for  protecting  the  parts  necessary  for  the  fructification  of 
seed.     There  is  no  essential  difference,  in  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  between 
the  calyx  and  the  corolla.    Every  flower  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
threads  or  filaments,  called  stamens;  each  of  which  is  loaded  with  a  case, 
or  anther,  containing  a  kind  of  dust  called  the  pollen.  This  powder,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  fecundation  of  seeds,  is  conveyed  to  the  seed-vessel 
(a  thick  cell  or  protuberance  containing  the  seed,  and  growing  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower)  by  means  of  a  tube-shaped .  body  that  usually  surrounds  it, 
called  the  style ;  the  stigma  or  head  of  which  is  the  only  part  about  the 
whole  plant  which  is  not  covered  with  a  membrane,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, admits  the  free  passage  of  the  pollen.  Plants  having  only  stamens 
are  called  males,  and  tnose  having  only  styles  female;  while  the  majo* 
rity  of  plants,  possessing  both,  are  called  bisexual.   This  system  was  deve» 
loped  by  Linnaeus.     Varieties  of  plants  cannot  be  propagated  unvaryingly 
by  seed ;  as  every  plant  thus  raised  is  a  distinct  individual,  often  differing 
considerably  from  the  parent  plant.    Double-blossomed  plants  very  sddom 
bear  seed ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  mentioned  the  double-blossomed  cherry,  as  an 
instance  of  a  plant  which  could  only  be  propagated  by  cuttings.     Some 
exceptions,  however,  occur  to  this  rule.    Mr.  Lindley  concluded  his  ob- 
servations on  the  sexes  of  plants  by  quoting  some  verses  from  Dr.  Darwin« 
The  sap  is  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Various  theories  have  been  broached 
respecting  its  circulation,  which  Mr.  Lindley  promised  to  explain  in  a  fiiture 
lecture.     It  is  formed  from  aqueous  particles  imbibed  by  the  root,  and 
forced  up  the  stem  to  the  leaves ;  where  it  acquires  an  additional  portion 
of  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  returns  to  the  root,  imparting 
nourishment  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  in  its  progress*    It  rises 
in  the  spring,  and  sinks  in  the  wmter :  during  this  season,  plants  are  gene- 
rally in  a  dormant  state.     Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  sap 
appears  first  in  motion  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch.    Air,  light,  and 
heat  are  indispensable  to  plants ;  and,  according  as  one  or  more  of  these 
important  agents  are  deficient,  the  plant  is  imperfect.    If  there  were  not 
enough  light,  the  plant  would  not  attain  its  proper  colour ;  and  without 
a  due  proportion  of  air  and  warmth,  fruit  would  be  deficient  both  in 
flavour  and  appearance.   In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lindley  quoted  a  passage  from 
"  an  elegant  and  enlightened  author,"  remarking  on  the  constant  change 
which  pervades  all  nature ;  and  that  all  things  afler  death  sii^  into  cor- 
ruption,.on1y  to  rise  again  in  new  forms  of  beauty  and  vigour. -r^.  W,L. 
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Cabbates,  per  dov^ : 

Whfte  - 

Plants,  or  Coleworts 
Cauliflower*,  per  doien 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Puiple 

Feas,  per  half  neve 
Kidneybeans,    forced,    per 
hundred 

Tubers  and  Soots. 

rperton 
Fotatoei      .      -{percwt 
C  per  bush. 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scoldi/per  bushd 

New,  per  pound     -     • 
Jerusalem   Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots: 

Old,  per  bushel    - 

Young,  per  bunch 

Horn,  per  bunch 
Bed  Beet,  per  doaen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Hadishes : 

»^  C  per  dosen  bands  (84 

*^i    toSOeach)       - 

White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

The  Spinaeh  Tribe, 

fi»:n.«h  J  per  sieve 
Spinach  {j;,  half  sieve - 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

7%0  Onion  rrU«. 

Onions,  Old,  per  bushel  - 

Green  (Clboules),  p.  bunc. 
Leeks,  per  doseri  bunches 
Chives,  per  dosen  roots  - 
(rarlic,  per  pound       -    - 
Shallots,  per  pound    -    - 

Asparagbious  Plants, 
SMods^^c 

AttMinigus,  per  hundred : 

Large        ... 

MiddUng 

Small       .... 
Lettuce,  per  score : 
-    Cos  - 

Cabbage 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 


IVom 
£  s.d. 

1 
£ 

ro 

0    0 
0    S 
0    6 

9 
0 
0 

0    16 
0   3   0 
0  12   0 

0    1 
0    1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2   0 
1    6 

3    3 

0 

0 

0    0 

0    2 

0 

0 

2    6 

3  10 
0   3 
0    2 
0    2 
0    2 
0    0 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 

*5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 
5    0 
2    6 
2    6 

0  0 

1  6 

0    1 
0    1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1    6 
1    6 

0    6  0 
0    0    9 
0    1    0 
0    1    0 
0    3    6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6    0 
1    0 
I    S 
1    6 
5    0 

0    0 
0    0 

4 
1 

0 
0 

0    6 
0    0 

0    0 
0   0 
0    1 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0    9 

0  6 

1  6 

0    6 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0   0 

0 
4 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7    0 

0  6 
2    0 

1  0 
1    0 
1    0 

0    5 
0    3 
0    1 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

6    0 
4    0 
2    6 

0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

6 

4 
9 

0 
0 
0 

2    0 

0  6 

1  6 

Small  Salads  f  <*'*■*' ■*®^ 
l  per  punnet  - 

Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches    .       .       .    . 

Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve  - 
Tarragon.per  dosen  bunches 
Fennd,  per  doaea  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  dried,  per  dosen  bun. 
Mint,  per  dosen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dos. 

bunches 
Maijoram,  dried,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Savory,  dried,  per  dos.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  dos.  bun. 
Hosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dosen 

bunches        ... 
Tansy,  per  dosen  bunches 

Stalks  amd  FnMsttfr  Tarts, 

Pickling,  4fc. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 
Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 

Edible  Ftmgl  and  FitH. 

Mushrooms,  per  potUe    - 
Morels,  per  pound 
TrufBes,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign 

FruHs. 

Apples,.  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Reinette  grise 
Apples,  Baking,  per  bushel 
Peaches,  per  dosen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Groosebemes,  per  half  sieve 
Strawberries  (forced),  per  os. 
Pineapples,  per  pound    . 
Hot-bouse  Grapes,  per  lb.. 
Cucumbers,  firame,  p.  brace 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  ' 
Nuts,  per  peck : 

Spanish  ... 

Barcelona 

Bnuil,  per  biubel   •    - 


From 

£  s.   d. 

0  *1    6 

0    0    2 

0   0    6 

0    0    1 

0    16 

0    3    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    0 

0    1    0 

0    16 

0    1    6 

0    10 

0    10 

0    10 

0    5    0 

:0   4    0 

0    10 

0    0    6 

0   0    0 

0    1    0 

0  14    0 

0  12   0 

0  14    0 

1    0    0 

0    8    0 

2    2    0 

0    7    0 

0    5    0 

0    0    6 

0    6    0 

0    5    0 

0    1    0 

0    0    9 

0    4    0 

0    0   9 

0   4    0 

0   2    6 

0.5    0 

0    6    0 

0  14    0 

To 
£  s.d: 
0    2    0 
0    0    3 

0    0    0 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2    6 
0    0 


3 
0 
0 
2 


2  10 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
1 


0  14 
0  12 
0    2 

0  3 

1  0 
0  2 
0  16 
0    3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  3  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0    1    0 
0   0   6 


0  16 

0  0   Q 

0  0    0 

0  0    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  16    Q 


Observations,  —  I  have  delByed  sending  the  list  some  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  from  which  circumstance  the  prices 
of  many  of  the  leading  articles  have  not  been  sufficiently  settled  to  enable 
me  to  determine  their  range ;  consequently,  those  attached  to  the  list 
must  be  considered  as  for  the  last  few  days  only.  Asparagus,  which  at 
this  season  is  generally  a  leading  article,  has,  as  yet,  been  furnished  in- 
Tery  small  quantities,  and  by  no  means  of  good  quality ;  the  absence  of 
solar  heat,  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights,  have  pre- 
vented it  from  commg  to  size,  colour,  or  flavour.  Peas  are  as  yet  only 
spoken  of,  onlv  two  half  sieves  on  Saturday  in  the  market ;  consequently, 
the  price  attached  to  that  article  in  the  list  must  be  considered  as  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  day ;  but,  as  the  season  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
retarded  by  the  continued  previdence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  no 
sti{^Iy  can  be  immediately  looked  for,  and,  as  it  is  an  article  in  demand,' 
good  prices  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  Cauliflowers  begin  to  be 
brought  rather  freely  for  tho  iseasoA-c-as  yet  they  have  been  small,  and  not 
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▼ery  good;  the  stock  in  growth  is  said  to  be  smally  the  supply  dirough 
the  season  will  necessarily  be  limited,  and  may  realise  good  prices.  Cab- 
bages of  excellent  quality  have  been  in  good  supply,  at  moderate  prices. 

Broccolies  have  been  very  abundant,  and  of  good  quality,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  winter,  the  frost  never  having  materially  affected  the 
growth :  the  varieties  principidly  furnished  have  been  of  the  later  sorts;  and 
perhaps  in  no  other  instance  does  the  improvement  in  gardening  become 
more  apparent,  than  in  the  sorts  of  late  broccolies  now  produced,  almost 
each  individual  gardener  having  a  good  variety  of  his  own  growth. 
Rhubarb,  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  largely  cultivated,  is  still  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest,  and  more  extensively  in  demand  than  ever : 
on  the  5th  May  no  less  than  eight  entire  waggon  loads  packed  in  bulk, 
with  an  equal  quantity  in  smaller  proportions,  were  brought  in  and  sold  in 
this  market  alone :  one  cultivator,  Mr.  Myatt,  of  New  Cross,  Deptford, 
had  three  waggon  loads ;  he  has,  I  believe,  nearly  twenty  acres  in  culture. 
Of  broccoli,  on  the  same  day,  were  sent  five  waggon  loads^and  of  broccoli 
sprouts  three  waggon  loads. 

Gooseberries  are  now  coming  in  abundantly,  the  crop  said  to  be  good ; 
and,  from  the  extensive  breadth  under  culture,  a  very  full  supply  may 
be  expected :  the  prices  of  these  and  other  ordinary  fruits  will,  of  course, 
be  moderate,  but  the  quantity  will  compensate  the  growers,  who  have  for 
the  last  two  seasons  suffered  severe  loss,  from  short  crops  of  fruit, 
middling  prices,  and  the  general  depression  arising  from  manv  other  causes. 

Strawberries  (forced)  have  been  yery  plentiful  and  excellent.  Grapes 
are  now  coming  more  freely  to  market,  as  yet  they  have  been  in  short 
supply,  and  in  very  limited  demand. 

Our  stock  of  apples  is  now  confined  to  some  fifly  or  a  hundred  barrels 
of  reinettes  grises,  the  holders  of  which  keep  them  at  a  high  price ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  they  are  in  little  demand,  although  we  have  little 
prospect  of  early  fruit  to  supersede  the  use  of  them.  The  stock  of  winter 
onions  is  almost  quite  exhausted,  hitherto  it  was  customary  to  keep  over 
a  supply  until  Midsummer ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mtr<^'ction  k>f 
earlier  spring  varieties  of  onions,  the  practice  is  discontinued ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  prices  lately  obtained  would  not  warrant  holdmg'over  any 
quantity. 

Potatoes,  the  still  leading  article  of  supply  in  the  metropolis,  have  been 
very  low  in  price  since  Christmas ;  so  much  so,  that  the  growers  in  the 
distant  districts  have  given  up  sending  them ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  stock  on  hand  is  very  short,  and,  as  the  spring  is  'Very.bftbkward,  no 
immediate  supply  can  be  expected.  Asrapid  and  considerablis  rise  in  value 
has  taken  place,  particularly  in  Scotch  reds^  which,  during  one  week,  rose 
25*.  per  ton.  —  G.  C.    ik%  2 1.  1832. 


Art.  X.     Obituary." 

Died,  March  21.,  Mr.  Arck^aldJUfNaughton,  formerly  of  Hackney,  but^ 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  residing  with  some  relations  of  his  wife,  in  the 
parish  of  Monigjll,  in  Perthshire.  Mr.  M'Naughton  was  an  occasional 
■contributor  to  this  Marine,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  a  Jobbing  Garm 
denevy  Yfhich  appeared  m  oiu*  First  Number.  (Vol.  I.  p.  24.)  A  copy  of  his 
will  has  been^  sent  us,  together  with  a  number  of  papers,  which  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  examme. 

Died,  April  7.,  at  his  residence  in  the  New  Road,  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the 
Marylebone  and  Regent's  Park  Nurseries.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
industry  and  perseverance ;  and,  beginning  with  nothing,  he  accumulated 
considerable  property.  Some  account  of  his  life  is  promised  us  for  our 
next  Number. 
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Art.  I.     General  ResuUs  of  a    Gardening  Tour^  during  July^ 
August 9  and  part  of  September ^  in  the  Year  ISSl ^Jrom  Dum^ 
Jriesy  by  Kirkcudbright 9  Ayr^  and  Greenock,  to  Paisley*     By  the 
Conductor. 

{Continued from  p.  266.) 

From  the  subject  of  cottages,  the  transition  to  that  of  towns 
and  villages  is  easy  and  natural ;  but  we  shall  enter  no  farther 
into  it,  than  to  supply  a  few  materials  for  thinking  to  head- 
gardenersy  and  young  men  who  aspire  to  (what  in  these 
transition  times,  every  young  gardener  ought  to  aim  at)  the 
general  management  of  a  demesne,  or  of  a  landed  estate. 

Tlie  towns  and  villages  m  the  west  of  Scotland  have  par- 
taken of  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  the  seaports,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Kilmarnock,  Paisley,  and  Catrine.  The  most  stupendous 
public  work  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  any  of  the  places 
alluded  to,  is  what  is  called  Shaw's  Waterworks,  the  con- 
trivance of  that  most  inventive  engineer,  Mr.  Thom  of 
Kothsay. 

Greenock  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sloping  hill  or  rid^ 
the  top  of  which  is  upwards  of  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
,  Clyde.  To  the  top  of  this  ridge  Mr.  Thom  has  conducted, 
along  the  summits  of  other  ridges,  from  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
a  copious  supply  of  water,  not  only  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  the  town,  but  for  driving  machinery.  The  water  is 
collected  into  reservoirs,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
Vol.  VIII.  —  No.  39.  c  c 
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Greenock ;  and  each  of 
these  reservoirs  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  sup- 
\Ay  for  the  cpnsumptioi^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  for 
more  than  six  months ; 
"  so  that  not  only  the 
surplus  waters  of  one 
wet  season  may  be  re- 
tained for  supplying  the 
dry  season  of  the  same 
year,  but  the  surplus  of 
several  wet  years  may 
be  stored  up,  to  supply 
a  drought    of   several 
years'  duration,  shoujkl 
such  ever  occur/'    The 
water  is  brought  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to 
supply  1200  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  which  W. 
Thom  estimates,  on  ^ 
fall  of  50  ft.,  as  egu^l  to 
a  Bolton    iand   ^i^t^'^i 
steam-engine    of  ^  ftfty-  , 
horse  power.     lu^what 
manner  tjie  water  is  i|p- 
plied  in   successioB  ,to 
the  mills,  will  bQ  easily 
understood  by  the  in- 
spection    of   Jig*  63*,, 
which  is  an  imaginary 
section  from  the  summit. 
-  of  the  hill  (a),  through 
all  the  water-wheels,  tp 
high  watermark  on  the 
Clyde   (i).     The   Ua? 
of  wheels  dotted,  shows 
that  there  are  t^o  series 
of  situations  for  mills« 
The  same  aqueduct  sup- 
plies water  for  the  in- 
habitants at  the  tBik  of 
2  cubic  feet  per  head 
per  day. 


Shawns  Waterworks,  Sewerage.  887 

The  filtration  of  this  water  is  effected  in  8  filters,  invented 
by  Mr.  Thom,  which  are  thus  formed  :  —  "  Each  filter  is 
50  ft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep.  The  water  is  made  to 
percolate  through  them,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  at 
pleasure.  When  it  percolates  downwards,  and  the  supply  of 
filtered  water  becomes  sensibly  less  (which,  after  some  time, 
must  happen  to  eveiy  filter,  by  the  lodgement  of  sediment), 
then,  by  shutting  one  sluice  and  opening  another,  the  water 
is  made  to  pass  upwards  with  considerable  force,  and,  carrying 
the  sediment  along  with  it,  to  fall  into  a  waste  drain  made  for 
that  purposie.  When  the  lodged  sediment  is  thus  removed, 
arid  the  water  begins  to  run  clear,  the  direction  of  the  sluices 
is  again  changed,  and  the  filter  operates  as  before." 

Among  the  most  ingenious  arrangements  connected  with 
these  works  are,  the  self-acting  sluices  to  the  different  reser- 
voirs, by  which  both  the  reception  and  the  delivery  of  water  are 
regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  with  a  view  to  the  most  rigid 
economy  of  the  fluid ;  but  it  would  be  deviating  too  far  from 
the  direct  objects  of  our  work  to  describe  them.  *  What  has 
been  effected  by  Mr.  Thom  should  encourage  gardeners, 
and  others  connected  with  the  improvement  of  landed  pro- 
perty, never  to  think  any  end,  which  is  at  all  desirable  and 
possible,  too  difiicult  of  attainment. 

The  system  of  drainage,  or  sewerage,  in  these  towns,  is  as 
bad  as  in  most  English  ones.  AH  towns  situated  on  rivers  or 
streams  drain  into  them,  instead  of  into  main  sewers  con- 
structed parallel  to  their  sides.  This  is  a  most  important 
pbint  in  the  system  of  town  arrangement ;  and  though  it  has 
been  utterly  neglected  in  the  case  of  London,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  have  become,  in  consequence,  unfit  for  use, 
yet  this  ought  rather  to  have  served  as  a  warning  beacon  for 
provincial  towns,  than  as  an  object  of  imitation.  The  omis- 
sion of  such  sewers  in  Scottish  towns  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  inhabitants  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  liquid 
manure,  a  great  quantity  of  which  might  be  thus  saved  from 
waste.  If  the  evil  be  not  checked  speedily,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  serious  nuisance  at  no  distant  period,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  contaminating  the  air,  it  has  polluted  the  onljr  waters 
accessible  to  the  poor. 

To  render  these  sewers  efficient  for  all  the  purpbsbs  for 
which  they  are  calculated,  they  should  be  commenced  farther 
up  the  river,  and  be  continued  farther  down  its  banks,  tlian 

*  We  have  sent  the  pamphlet  (A  brief  Account  of  Shaiv^s  Water  Scheme, 
&c.y  Greenock,  8yo,  pp.88.,  1829), in  which  these  works  are  described,  to  th^ 
editor  of  the  Mechamx^s  Maeaxmey  in  whose  most  valuable  and  widely  cir- 
culated work  they  will  prob^ly  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  engineers. ' 
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the  town  reaches ;  and  their  lower  extremities  should  deliver 
their  contents  into  a  pond,  for  evaporation,  at  least  a  mile 
from  jthe  town.  In  many  situations,  instead  of  evaporating 
the  water  in  the  pond,  it  might  be  employed,  as  it  comes  from 
the  town,  to  irrigate  adjoining  grass  lands,  or  pumped  up  into 
water-carts,  to  be  used,  in  various  ways,  as  liquid  manure.  In 
some  cases,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  erect  a  small  steam- 
engine  and  scoop-wheel,  like  those  in  the  fenny  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  comparatively  thinner  waters  of  the 
sewer  to  an  elevated  channel,  which  channel  might  convey 
them  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  By  having 
two  ponds  for  the  deposit,  the  dense  mud  of  the  one  pond 
would  be  drying,  while  the  other  pond  was  filling  and  the 
mud  being  deposited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ponds  near  Paris 
employed  in  evaporating  the  material  which  forms  the  pou- 
drette.  Were  a  sewer  of  the  description  alluded  to  carried 
down  the  London  and  South wark  sides  of  the  Thames,  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  banks,  going  on  a  level  round  the 
docks,  and  under  the  canals,  &c.,  the  quantity  of  most  valuable 
mamire  that  might  be  deposited  on  the  meadows  of  Essex, 
add  the  shorelands  of  Kent,  almost  exceeds  calculation.  The 
water  of  the  Thames,  being  thus  left  pure,  might  be  pumped 
up  by  steam-engines,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  This 
is  an  arrangement  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  adopted,  even 
in  London,  and  in  all  old  towns ;  and  it  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  attention,  in  forming  new  congregations  of 
houses,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

A  second  nuisance  in  Scotch  towns  arises  from  the  absence 
of  certain  conveniences  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  preceding 
article  (p.  265.),  as  being  generally  wanting  in  cottages.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  of  Scot- 
laifid  to  Imagine  the  state  in  which  he  will  find  the  banks  of 
the  Nith,  within  watermark,  at  Dumfries;  those  of  the  Clyde, 
at^  Greehoclc ;  and  the  seashore,  at  Ayr.  The  latter  town 
hiis  just  completed  a  very  handsome  spire  to  the  town-hall 
fi*om  the  design  of  an  architect  of  great  taste,  Mr.  Hamil- 
toh  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  occupied 
in'  rebuilding  Wallace  Tower,  and  placing  in  it  a  gigantic 
sthiiie  of  Wallace,  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Thorn.  Surely, 
therefore,  they  might  spare  funds  for  public  water-closets, 
iSo  touch  wanted,  of  which  we  here  suggest  two  forms  (Jgs. 
6*.' and  65.  and  ^5.  66y  67,  and  68.).  The  former  would 
b6'  a  good  substitute  for  the  hovel  on  the  quay  at  Greenock. 
The  contents  of  the  tanks  of  these  buildings  might  be  drawn 
off'by  one  of  Shalder's  pumps,  placed  at  some  distance  from 
thethy  and  connected  by  a  drain.     At  Ayr,  these  contents 


Ptiblic  Water-closets^  Churchyards* 
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might  be  conveyed  in  deep  close  carts,  and,  at  Greenock^  in 
steam-boats,  to  the  farmers.  For  details  on  this  subject  see 
Efuyc.  (^  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture,  §  S7,  88,  and 
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a,  «»<!««•  Aquariums.  ^    ,  ^ 

by  Cistern  of  water,  which,  by  means  of  a  contrivance  connected  with  the  door  of  each  cioseC» 
supfdics  a  jet  (rf*  water  to  the  bann,  every  time  the  door  is  opened*  and  every  time  it  ia  ihulk. 

With  the  increase  of  population  in  these  towns  the  church* 

yards  have  necessarily  become  too  small ;  and  thi%  we  tri4$l^ 

will,  at  no  distant  period,  lead  to  general  cemeteries,  w^ich 

may,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered  very  ornamental.     The 

churchyards  of  the  villages  and  country  parishes   are  also 

almost  evei*y  where  too  small ;  and,  as  the  author  of  Necropolis 

Glasgueiisis  (Glasgow,  Svo,  1831)  observes,  they  are  generally 

in  a  neglected  state.     We  regret  that  the  resident  clergy  do 

not  seem  to  partake  in  our  views  on  this  subject ;  otherwise 

they  might  do  much,  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense: 

for  we  are  sure  there  is  no  gardener  or  nurseryman  who 

would  not  supply  such  trees  as  might  be  wanting,  and .  even 

plant  them ;  and  the  expense  of  mowingr  thegras^  if  the  parish 

could  not  afford  it,  we  doubt  not  would  be  volunteered  by  thp 

resident   ploughmen   or  other   workmen   belonging  to,  the 

parish.     A  little  smoothing  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  sui::- 
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Clmrchyards^  Villages.  ^^^l 

face ;  a  walk,  or  walks^  judiciously  led  round  and  throa^the 
area,  and  neatly  gravelled  or  paved ;  BXid  a  kw  ttees  and 
shrubs,  by  no  means  two  of  a  sort  in  the  same  cfaurcfayard, 
are  all  that  is  wanting.  We  are  justified  l]y  the  general  cha- 
racter of  gardeners  for  liberality  and  patriotism,  independently 
of  what  they  did  in  the  case  of  Burns's  monuments  at  Dum- 
fries, and  at  Kirk  AUoway,  and  in  Kirk  Alioway  churchyard, 
in  concluding  that  these  articles  and  labours  would  be  readily 
supplied  by  them ;  and  masons,  we  are  certain,  yould  not  less 
willingly  assist  in  repairing  the  walls  or  tombs;  and  road- 
makerft  in  bringing  in  gravel,  or  in  Macadamising  or  paving 
'the  walks. 

The  editor  of  the  Scotsman  observes  (29th  of  June,  1831) 
that  the  n^lected  state  of  the  churchyards  in  Scotland  is  a 
<Iisgrace  to  the  country ;  and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  this  originates  diiefly  in  the  **  deficiency  of  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  national  character/*  We  would  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  the  improvement  of  churchyards, 
for  the  sake  of  cultivating  a  feeling,  in  which  it  is  thus  publicly 
acknowledged  by  a  Scotsman,  that  (we)  his  countrymen  are 
deficient. 

The  villages  are  proportionately  defefctive  with  the  towns; 
but  there  are  still  evidences  of  improvement  That  of  Dal- 
beattie, ornamented  as  it  is  with  its  chapel  of  St  Peter's,  and 
its  fine  garden,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  an  English  vil- 
lage. Catrine  is  decidedly  the  most  regular  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  the  cleanest  There  are  in  this  village  fdur 
libraries,  a  school,  and  two  chapels,  independentl}^  of  th6 
parish  church,  supported  entirely  by  the  villagers.  The  ma- 
nufactory of  Mr.  Buchanan,  here,  is  a  grand  and  admirably 
regulated  establishihent ;  and  the  overshot  water-wheel,  40  n« 
in  diameter,  constructed  of  cast'^iron  buckets,  with  wrought- 
aron  rods  as  arms,  and,  like  Jodes's  patent  carriage-w&els 
{Enq/.  ofAgr.^  2d  edit,  $  S?*^.  fig.  382.),  acting  on  the  suspen- 
sion principle,  is  alone  worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 
•  The  most  prosperous  villages  afe  tlK)se  on  the  Clyd^,  of 
which  Largs  may  be  given  as  an  example ;  but,-  as  the  inlmbit- 
ants  are  chiefly  men  of  property,  who  have  retired  from'''busi- 
ness,  it  cannot  be  classed  with  Catrine,  Dalbeattie,  and  other 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  places.  The  great  deffcienciei^ 
in  the  Scotch  villages^  when  compared  with  tne  English  ones^ 
are,  the  want  of  general  cleanliness  in  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  want  of  flowers  and  of  flowering  shrubs  fn  the  gardensr. 
To  these  points,  and  especially  the  first,  all  that  have  any 
influence  ought  to  direct  their  attention. 

(To  he  continued.} 
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-S82  Horticultural  Tour  in  tiie  Netherlands. 

Aaiv  IL    *Esttfncig  Jr6tn  Notei  made  during  a  H'orlictdtural  Tottr 
i»ite  Netherlands,  and  Part  of  France,  in  June  and  July,  1830. 
.^y  lyijr.'T.  HivERSy  Jun. 

(Continued from  Vol.  VIL  p.  279.) 

Mr«  Chantaell,  the  English  gentleman  whom  I  men* 
tL9ned|  iotmy  laiit)  as  being  married  to  a  Heraisb  lady,  and 
haying  a  country  seat  at  St.  Croix,  near  Bruges,  I  finind  a 
mffU,  agreeable  companion,  and  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist 
£(e  is  iD^^Ugable  in  the  culture  of  the  species  of  Enca^  and, 
haying  to  contend  with  a  soil  rather  inimical  to  that  interesl>* 
ing.  family,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  pretty  colteotion, 
se)^ct^4  fr^m  theiiuKTseries  round  London,  to  which  place  he 
m^ke^  ^npually  a  .horticultural  visit.  His  mansion,  he»in- 
foi;q[>e3  an^i.  y(sta  formerly  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and*  with 
^h^iSlt)unds^  it  forms  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Flemish  country 
res^ence^.  surrounded  4iy  a  moat  of  clear,  dark,  stagnant 
w^t^r^  with  lofig  ^Uraight  avenues  diverging  from  the  house,- 
lik^,l;he  rays  of  actrole.  The  grounds  are  quite  flat,  and  the 
paths  a  $pft  black  aand ;  but  these  soft  paths  and  shady  ave^ 
nu^^f  though  so  ^xxnpletely  at  variance  with  my  English 
Wopl4<fb§-picUiresq.ue  ideas,  felt  most  exceedingly  agreeable 
in  f^.aultry  July  day ;  and  as  the  Flemings,  from  the  nature  of 
a  gv^at.pavt  of/ their  country,  must  have  tame  gardens,  I  ad^ 
mi^ithek  ^)i<cl  taste  in  consulting  their  comfort  nu>re  than 
thqc.eyesr  A  Flemish^ country  house  is  also,  it  must  be  ob* 
served,  poorely,  a  summer  residence,  as  the  iidiabitants  lock 
up^th6:.clQQr)5  at  the  end  of  September,  and,  leaving  their  fur* 
nitifi{^„&Cii,  to  lis  fate,  without  the  protection  of  even  a  singk 
sery,^^  ,(a  iact  which  certaidiiiy  gives  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  .^^^  honesty  of  the  Belgians),  resort  to  the  town  till  die 
he^(^  in  ^ring  reminds  them  of  their  cool  avenues^  Mr. 
Ch§^^f/d\\ri$  generally  fortunate  in  gaining  prizes  from  the 
Hqiiti^ltural  Sogiety  of  Bruges.  In  June,  1830^  the  pvin^ 
cipfij^.pri^f^. was  awarded  to  him  for  £rlca  reflexa  alba,  a  fine 
-specimen,  and  honourable  mention  was  made  of  Dryandra  ner- 
vbsa^ ,  AliiillKo&fid^ria  pulcbella,  Jatropha  panduraefolia,  Ery^ 
thri^^urif^lia*'  These  specimens  I  saw,  and  admired  their 
sup^^f-ioifi^^wth*  In  •  the  grounds  was  a  pole,  perhaps  25  ft^ 
higliipl^jgelyioorered  with  the  twining  stems  of  the  ^ristolochia 
siplipRiwbicb  foiyoDdd  the  most  beautiful  verdant  column  I  ever 
beh^}dr/)..'J(ny{tbe  kitGhen?*gardens,  the  pear  trees  were,  as 
usual,,  bei^y  flaurisbing;  but  the  apples  were  sadly  cankered 
and  ,u^9«beailtby  $  lettuces,  in  successive  crops,  were  the  prin- 
cipal .vegetables ;  the  cabbage  tribe  did  not  flourish,  especially 
the  cauliflower,  which  will  not  head  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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^     Iti  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  garden  of  the  xComtesse 
de,  Carnen,  at  Nalde^     No  place  could  be  moi^e  at  Variance 
with  the  taste  of  an  English  gardener;  theoran^  tr<f^i  and 
green-house  plants  were  placed  in  straight  single  lines  in  a 
square,  enclosed  with  tall  thin  edges,  each  plant  fastened  by 
-the  stem  to  a  small  painted  rail,  and  all  traiiVed  witH  naked 
stems  as  standards.     The  effect  was  curious,  and  it  did  ideally 
seem  quite  ridieuloas  to  see  the  poor  myrtles,  lauinlstimises, 
bays^  pom^rimaifees,  oleanders,  arbutuses,  and  aucdiHis,  wMi 
nuHieraus  oVanges^  looking  more  like  mops  than  phnts',  with  ' 
some  of  the  (Stems  of  the  myrtles  not  larger  than  a  reed^ahd 
from  4>iki<to  ^ft.  high  |  the  heads  of  all  being  cut'asrotfhd  i^ 
a  b^lL    The'gfirdener  appeared  to  think  tb^^the  SdthMt  6f 
perfection,  and  his  eyes  glistened  at  tbe<  praises -whwi^h'^I  ^dv^ 
him ^91'^  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  be  had  di^jOrlaV^d  \^  hiit . 
when  I  explained  to  him,  that  with  us  they  wbuld  ^all^'htf^^ 
been  lieft  in  .a  state  of  nature,  which  we  thought  nvost'orriti^ 
mentel^  'he' .shook  his  head  most  significaiftlys  an>d  s^tttei^  tb 
pity  us  for  having  no  taste*     Common  thyme  is'  nsed  'h<^r6" 
extensively  as  an  edging  for  the  borders,  and  the  j^rdeiier 
said  that  it  was  the  only  aromatic  herb  known,  or  iti  use,  lit 
this  part  of  Flcmders.     French  cookery  being  geMrft)  h^r^,  1 
was-  snirprased  at  the  dearth  of  what  we  call  pdthbrhd ;  bilt 
salstd  seems  to  be  the  staple  article  cf  vegetable   fibod,*  fb^> 
bodixich  and  poor  eat  it  most  abundantly  with  ev^ry  meal  they  ' 
tak«;  -   The  orange  trees  were  for  sale,  and  the  gafdenerp  gaVe 
me^the  piwes  of  some;  for  plants  about  Sft.lie  aik«d  VBL 
eaoh,  and  standards  about  5  ft.  were  ^0^.  eadh.     Tbehetlds 
of  dteae  tree%  however,  had  been  so  carefully  formed'in€b'th^ 
baU4ke)rilape5  that,  in  England,  they  would  bavls^'been  Hdi* 
culfiAs.  •   A  ivevy  high-  value  was  set  on  the  large  Cfeef^;  '  This  * 
taste'for  orange  trees  is  much  more  general  in  Flandei^  t^^ati* 
in  England.    They  were  all  in  the  finest  health,  but  w^r^" 
grown 'in  ^  compost  that  would  puezle  an  English  «itltivatdi^;  ' 
viz.«bIack,.moistj  soft,  peaty  soil,  mixed  with-  c^w  dung  and 
sheep  dung  in  equal  ^piontities.  '    .    r:ti  * 

A  taste  for  rare  and  good  plants  is  beregeneraHy  dtSidsed^' 
and)  I  believcj  it  extends  all  over  Flanders,  as  they  have  thdr 
societies  and '^  expositions ''  at  Bruges,  Louvain,  Coui^trai^ . 
Brussels,  Ghenty  and  every  town  of  any  importance  in'thci- 
country;     The  number  of  exhibitors  here  (Bruge*),  thela^t' 
"exposition   d'6t6"   [summer  show],  which  tiook  place  ii^ 
June,  was  upwards  of  100,  and  at  Ghent  it  was  nearly  SOC^f- 
almost  all  exhibited  some  good  or  -rare  plants^  These  facts  ^t^me 
than  any  thing  will  show  the  diffusion  of  a  refined  taste  fat* 
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.jiliPftieuUural  productions ;  for  io  which  of  our  dties,  with  the 

.  pQfMda^ioB  of  Gheat  (60^000  to  90,000),  shall  we  find  300 

plfuit  amateurs  ?  At  the  Aigle  d'Or  [Goldeo  Eagle]  at  Brages, 

jin  fi  small  garden  not  60  ft.  square,  was  the  finest  double 

^lth9^  frutex  I  ever  saw,  forming  quite  a  tree;  ako  a  fine 

Sali^^vn*^  adiwti/i51ia ;  Clbthra  arborea  variegikta,  ^oer  pal- 

mata^  and  numercHis  oranges :  these^  with  many  other  rare 

.  ,plaots»  weire  arranged  ^ery  prettily  in  the  gardens,  for  the 

jcusfxxnets  .to  admire  while  smoking  their  cigars;  the  landkard 

j»^^ined  quite  aware  of  their  value,  and  appeared  to  iiave  a 

.  fg^ef^  taste  for  plants.     To  English  gardeners,  who  are  Hsed 

,t^.,se^  csvfsrgreens  in  such  profusion  and  perfection  at  home, 

it  appears  strange  to  find  large  bays  and  laurustinuses  in  tdbs, 

#pdi  ^SrWvefully  attended  to  as  oranges.     The  want  of  our 

,  J^t  i9^^greQ0fi,.such  as  the  above^  and  common  and  Pcnrtugal 

,]sk^sp\^\^  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  this  country, 

.  i^,|[|H4i^  i^lt  by  aaEoffli^  eye.     It  seems  that  the  winters  are 

: ,  J;po  jdbiy  afi4  sbatp  Ux  them,  and  the  soil  too  loose,  being 

,  i^u^iEL  y\V»'  our  sandy  peat 

.,  .,\\(alking  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bruges,  I  saw,  through  an 

.Qp^Q.wii^dpw,  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  pretty -garden  in 

the  heart  of  the  city,  ^nd,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  it  'be^ 

^PDg^df  Kq  .an  opulent  brewer,  M.  Buscbaert.     I  obtained  an 

dY)ir9((}«ictionito  him^  and,  as  ^^  un  fieuriste  Anglais,"  was  most 

'  f^U^ly  i|i^^ived»  I  was  highly  gratified  with  finding  one  of  the 

4^eej(^st  U^wn  gf^^dens  possible  to  conceive,  with  serpenthie 

y($i^ft  af)d  gladas,  a»d  thickly  planted  with  shrubs  and  tt^ts^ 

^)an]Ji  ^f  itbem  Jtare*  The  effect  was  delightfiil  and  striking,  and 

it  jfn^  .increased  by  my  having  but  a  moment  before  turned 

,.  lioqp&itlpi^freiquented  streets  of  a  populous  city.     Among 'his 

))a]ldy  tr^$,  M*  Buschaert  pointed  with  evident  pride  to  a 

bf^tifut  ^p^cimen  of  the  rare  jFagus  eristata,  and  to  one  of 

,.tt)}e.  Iffyijf\x\w   graAdidentatus :  a  clump   of  hybrid   azaleas 

)<§|£,§ll9i^  lii^o,  to  have  bis  especial  care,  and  his  favourite  varie- 

(ji^  W4re;nanied  Ne  plus  ultra,  Morterii  Genio,  Tricolor 

JaiCobsb  Morteriana,  Regina  Belgica,  &c.  &c*     He  had  also 

,i^Qme.:rairQ  stove  plants,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  pears 

,^,gM^^QHilUir  £^U  in  the  best  order,  and  the  place  gene- 

,  %^^  ^s  >4ve9rt  as  po$sible«     I  should  think  (from  nieiyM!»ry) 

^^(WQea  rtwQi  op  three  acres  were  occupied  by  these  gardens  and 

%i^n^U. orchard;  but  so  surrounded  by  houses,  that,  had  I 

.^i)9A  sQ^p.  tt)^  garden  through  the  open  window^  I  should  not 

.',]^v^ii#ii^iued  aucb  a.  place  existed. 

.,X.nei(t{;vi$ited  a  penr  amateur^  M.  Boukbout,  and  perhaps 
v^ever  felt  more  amused  with  an  enthusiast.  Numerous  stocks 
'we're  grafted  (in  the  cleft  manner)  with  new  varieties  for  trial. 
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Pne  th^t  be  called  the  lion,  but  which  seemed  to  be  the  poire 
milQi)^  or  melon  pear,  he  told  me,  with  all  die  liWy  gestuves  of 
a  Frenchman,  was  "  tr^s-grande,"  trfes-superbe,"  **  tres-dW- 
cieuse ;"  in  short,  that  it  was  "  the  devil  of  a  pear/'  I  nar- 
rowly scrutinised  the  shoots  of  this  "  poire  Jameuse/'  antd  fek  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  was  the  pear  known  in  England  aa 
Uvedale*s  St.  Germain,  or  pound  pear,  recorded  in  your 
pages  as  being  sometimes  of  great  weight.  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  I  am  now  exceedingly  sceptical  when  I  hear  oUr 
Cqptinental  neighbours  give  descriptions  of  fruit&.  or  plants ; 
experience  has  told  me  that  what  to  their  warm  imaginati^^ 
seems  sp  grand  and  beautiful,  to  our  busin<s»*like'  id[eaa 
assumes  quite  a  different  aspect. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  like  Bruges^  wCha  popiir 
Nation  of  40,000  inhabitants,  we  should  suppose  that,  at  le^st, 
one  nursery  would  be  found;  but  nothing  of  tike  kind  exists^ 
and  the  few  plants  exposed  in  the  flow^-madket  (pr^fectoiiNe) 
are  supplied  by  the  small  gardeners.  Trees  are  ^nkivat^d 
in  different  gardens  by  amateurs*,  and  sold  to  help  to  pay 
the  gardening  expenses :  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  an  Englishman,  unless  an  eyewitness,  can  seaireely  foftn 
an  idea  to  now  great  an  extent  it  is  practised. 

Mr.  Chantrell,  to  give  me  a  thorough  view  of  rural  affairs, 
|;ook  me  to  spend  a  day  with  one  of  his  tenants,  tfho  held 
a  farm  of  200  acres,  and  which,  as  all  the  Flemish  farms 
Qre  very  small,  was  equivalent  to  a  500-acres  farm  of  good 
land  in  England.  The  tenant,  indeed,  ranked  afi  a  fai^ge 
farmer ;  but  the  contrast  between  his  mode  of  living  and 
that  of  an  English  farmer  of  the  same  class  was  do  striking, 
that,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  give  you  a  shot«t  desor^r 
tion.  A  long,  low,  brick  buildings  with  a  thatched  roof,  the 
counterpart  of  many  of  the  cottages  in  thefens  of  Cambridge- 
shire (by  the  way,  the  self-same  method  of  building  eHists 
here  generally ;  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  are  all  briok,^e 
^oofs  thatched,  and  the  gables  raised  a  little  above  the  roof), 
contained,  at  one  end,  two  rooms  (a  parlour  and  kitehf^)^ 
^ihabited  by  the  farmer  and  his  family ;  the  other  end  caffi^ 
sisted  of  the  stable  and  cowhouse;  round  the  living^ro<Hn, 
which  was  neatly  paved  with  bricks  and  clean  in  the  extreme, 
were  three  or  four  berths  (I  can  call  them  by  no  other  name» 
as  they  were  round  the  sides  of  the  i*oom  in  the  exact  fnanner 
of  the  berths  of  a  ship),  and  in  these,  containing  neat  l^ds, 
slept  the  farmer,  his  wife,  eight  children,  and  a  female' ser- 
vant !  !    In  answer  to  my  enquiry,  why  they  did  not  sleep  in 

*  All  cultivators  of  plants,  whether  for  sale  or  not,  are  here  called 
amateurs. 
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UiAiUpper  rooms,  which,  though  very  low,  Were  still  habitd,bld, 
they  said  they  wanted  them  for  a  granary  and  for  the  meil- 
sarvants.  After  a  plentiful  breakfast  on  coffee,  eggs,  and 
wheoten  bread  {a  luxury  here,  for  rye  is  in  general  use),  in 
the  parlour,  which  also  contained  the  spare  bed,  i.  e.  berth, 
and  the  best  images  of  their  patron  saints,  we  visited  the  farm- 
yard, to  look  at  the  implements  and  stock.  The  ploughs  and 
harrows  were  such  as  we  find  in  Essex,  among  what  are 
c^Jed  old-fashbn  farmers,  but  much  more  clumsy ;  the  gear 
and  hm'tie^s,  instead  of  iron  traces  and  leather  thongs  and 
slirape^.were  of  wood  and  ropes,  and  manufactured  in  a  man- 
it^,  that  would  make  one  of  our  English  ploughmen  laugh, 
^d.eHult  m  the  superiority  of  old  England.  The  horses 
wtwett&lt  Jn  the  extreme,  and  the  cows  a  fine  short-horned 
tHr^^diin  goqd  oondition  ;  but  the  pigs,  heaven  save  the  mark  I 
ipdd^  n>e  laogh  heartily,  in  which  the  farmer  most  good- 
n^lwredly  joined*:  and  when  I  gravely  told  him  they  would 
f9r^;  (a  (VaWble  article  of  export  to  England ;  and  then,  in 
tpj^y  to  hlsi  earnest  interrogatories,  "  Why  ?  "  told  him  that 
thj3y.W0uld  ^supersede  our  most  valuable  breed  of  greyhounds, 
fcvnth^  purpose  of  clitchlDg  hdres,  he  perfectly  understood  th^ 
joke,  and  enjoyed  it  much.  A  friend  had  imported  som6 
go^^ibred  JBnglish  pig3,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  and  im- 
pfov'mgAlmv  breed ;  but  the  Flemish  farmers  did  not  like  to 
spoil  their  k>ng<-legged  ones,  and  would  not  listen  to  him  ;  the 
sj^d^p.iBrt^re  also  in  wretched  plight,  badly  bred,  and  toothless. 
XJ^I$  l^d  :w4iS5  however,  of  fine  quality;  I  saw  red  clover 
('^rif<UiufB»pmt6nse)  drying  for  hay,  tied  in  sheaves,  the 
st^^ >0f  wiu^h  Were  more  than  4>ft.  long;  horse  beans  stUi 
iQdfuU  igrowiJi,'  being  partly  off  bloom,  6ft  to  7ft.  high; 
w^lw»t' ^od  rye  also  very  fine;  but  that  beautiful  crop,  flax, 
gave  me  most  pleasurcw  I  have  not  seen  it  growing  in  Eng- 
l9f)dFK)t)Idreibnd;  bsut'sooie  fields  between  Bruges  and  <7h6nt 
sj^^^^jl^  i^xcl^^lii^ly  luxmiant,  also  more  particularly  one  or 
t^^  Qi\)^&  XP^enaide  road  from  Ghent,  sotne  plants  of  which 
I.jjf^eB^Wr^i  BXkd  fi])und' the' stems  from  d|ft.  to  4<fl.  long:  the 
fl^3(s)'2  h^  prelriously  seen  in  France,  was  perhaps  not  more 

;  jAftcj^j/*  ^purvey 'of  the  crops  on  the  farni,  we  returned, 
a^<}(^a^W')tii^  4aaiily!at  dinner;  and  here,  again,  the  contrast 
wJ^nSngiai^di-watSrmc^tr  striking:  the  children  were  dining 
o^tr0^i^')aiid>  waiter,,  a; sort  of  thick  gruel,  potatoies,  find 
s^fid(ioCwdjM?he«ili»sked  .'the'  mistdressi  where  they  procured 
their  meat,  she  immediately  said  they  never  ate  any  but 
^Sf^il^'^ftf^i'uitfdeas^^lsiieepfQlLi}^         wa6>obliged'  to  be 
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It  appears,  the  farmers  here,  partly  owing  to  two  or'  tht^e 
wet  seasons,  and  a  failure  of  crops,  are  badly  off;  being  iie- 
hind  in  rent,  and,  though  not  tithed  or  rated,  being'bearily 
taxed  by  the  government  and  priests*  I  noticed  a  curious 
anomaly,  in  the  farmer's  wife  wearing  heavy  gold  cheek  plated 
to  her  cap,  though  the  children  were  in  the  coarsest  ciothesj 
with  sabots,  and  no  stockings. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  from  Bruges  on  a  fine  canal,  I 
reached  Ghent,  and  paid  an  immediate  visit  to  Van'  CAssel, 
the  father  of  the  Ghent  nurserymen :  I  think  he  said  it^  Wa^^ 
ninety.     He  is  still  devoted  to  plants,  and  regularly  tfeikts$»ill' 
a  few  of  the  English  periodical  botanical  works:  he' is 'a  {go6d^ 
Latinist  and  botanist,  and  has  so  much  enthusiasm  for  plaritsy 
that  I  was  delighted  with  him :  he  has  a  mdst 'valuable  b6tsitiU 
cal  and  general  library.     Among  many  curiocAties^iitt  Bh(^w«d' 
me  a  rare  edition  of  the  Bible  (I  think  in  French),  ivf '8  vbln^^ 
folio,  with  the  most  curious  illustrations.     His  nars^y'l:i6h<^' 
sisted  of  but  one  acre,  chiefly  planted  with  roses  and  ^zaleasy' 
the  latter  growing  in  the  most  superb  style.     Hib  nien^ttt' 
varieties  of  these  were  Azalea  lacticolor,  A.  mimicti^A.  pul^ 
cWrrima,  and  A.  spuria  amabilis,  for  which  he  jask^d  tlife^ 
moderate  price  of  from  twenty  to  forty  f rands  each  !  •''      '      " 

From  this  I  visited  Verschaffelts's  nursery,  Ru^  -OaVeiti^^ 
where  I  found  the  largest  stock  of  Ckctns  speeio^lsiittia*  *  I  ■ 
ever  saw ;  the  camellias  were  neatly  arranged  by -tbe'sid^^'Of' 
tl)e  walks,  and  numbers  were  inarched;  as  were 'aiM*ith<^' 
azaleas.  M.  VerschafFelts  particularly  recommended  Oimeliid 
nial:Tnorata,and  C.  colorata,'which  he  said  were  ^^tr^grat^te:^' 
the  grave  importance  with  which  he  eulogised  these ^a^rveH)^^' 
the  Jfirst  of  which  he  priced  at  fifty  francs,  and  the  other' 'hc^ 
said  was  so  rare  that  it  was  not  for  sale,  and  hisenthusiftsfri,^' 
made  him  with  me  a  very  amusing  personage.       -♦;■   >  i  .»/•  u 

At  M.  Hellebuyck's  nursery,  I  was- much  gmtifibd  "Witb^ 
his  magnificent  plants  of  hybrid  azaleas,  generallydtisireitfed^ 
(called  hei«  "  plaqu6")«     They  seem  to  grow  froiA  sd^d'Wkk- 
as  much  facility  as  the  common  pansy  with  tisy  cOiuitrg'Up* 
spontaneously  in  the  borders.     His  camellias*  were*  in  a  're^d' 
enclosure,  so  neatly  arranged  in  rows,  aild  inarched  in  st^ha^ 
business-like  and  ingenious  manner,  all  in  the  open  <iir^  ilmt, 
so  far  from  desiring  it  to  be  a  hidden  opefatibn,  iis  it  generally 
is.  with  us,  they  formed  a  very  gratifying  spectacle^ithe^i^^s 
on  which  the  pots  with  the  stocks   wereplaeed- Wet<6''>ffery' 
cleverly  arranged,  and   showed   that  *  extreme  att^niioti^'tb' 
minutiae  which  we  are  so  apt  ta forget*  ,,.,.,..» 

.  At  Van  Damme's,  the  lioa  was  MBgabUa  m&kiiiia^  wh?di 
seemed  a  variety  of  M.  acuminata,  with  rather  a  broad  leiif. 
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I  finmd  from  him  that,  instead  of  u^ing  the  muscle  stock  for 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  they  always  bud  on  *Ma 
prune  uniraibelle/'  The  soil  generally,  in  this  part  of  Flanders, 
appeared  unfit  for  peaches,  &c.,  owing  to  its  extreme  light- 
ness ;  but  as  they  do  better  on  this  stock  than  on  any  other, 
and  I  thought  this  a  hint  which  some  of  our  light  gravelly 
land  districts  might  profit  by,  I  have  imported  some  of  the 
stocks  this 'settson  for  trial.  Upon  calling  at  M.  Lanckman*s, 
he  was*  urgent  for  me  to  purchase  three  new  ^*  graftde^* 
camellias,  vi«.  •*  Imp6ratrice,"  "  Duchesse  de  Parma,'*  and 
<< G^ema  belgica,''  ISO  francs  the  three;  his  fertile  descriptidri, 
in  French  phrases,  would  have  given  me  a  high  idea,  had  hot 
a  fniefid'  at  my  elbow,  used  to  their  high-sounding  terms^  pre- 
viously tokl  me  to  listen,  but  not  always  to  believe:  therefore, 
widuai^dtre  courtesy,  I  told  him  that  one  day  I  should  comd 
aud^iiee  them  in  bloom,  and  then  buy  if  they  pleased  me. 

•  iAftel*  'viiiting  several  other  nurseries,  we  adjourned  to  the 
prince' of  >tfae  Gb^il' **  pepini^ristes,"  M.  Buyck'  Vander 
Mflirahj  What  Was  to  me  most  amusing  in  these  calls  wais, 
thaft  all  I  called  upon  dofied  their  sabots  and  working-dress; 
made  themselves  smart,  and  then  joined  me  in  my  visiU  to  the 
other  nurs*rie»  without  the  least  jealousy ;  though,  of  course, 
alliwtMre'equalty  anxious  to  sell  their  own  goods.  M.  BuyCk 
Vahder  Mavsh  was,  as  the  others  had  told  me,  a  first-rkte" 
ainarteilr,* HiKci  knew  all  the  novelties  among  platit^  welli  \\€ 
toldime  he  was  in  communication  with  Messrs.  Loddigeis  and 
Monsieur  "  Neet."  Who  this  well-known  English  nursery- 
mau'was^for  a  long  time  I  could  not  tell;  at  last  Mr.  Knight*6 
nafl^^eameto  my  relief,  and  after  modifying  the  prouuhclatidn 
graidmftty,'  so  as  to  make  **  Neet,"  Knight,  I  made  him  com- 
prehend that  the  name  in  English  was  what  I  pronounced. 
After  looking  over  his  rarities,  of  which  he  had  not  a  few'  foi' 
so  n^rnsaii'  a  garden  (about  the  third  of  an  acre);  I  noticed 
Magn6ha  "  speci6sa,"  "  M.  Alexandrine,''  and  a  coUectiori  of 
iZ6s^'{iidica,  among  which  he  named  2{6sa  strdmbio  v^ra  as 
veiyfinfe,"alBo  the  Lafayette  rose. 

.  ©ur  paityj'  whieh  had  increased  to  several,  all  florists  afld 
enthusiasts,  adjourned  to  a  tavern ;  and,  when  the  wfne  h£(d 
waimfed^their 'fancies,  never  did  I  see  such  a  scfene.  Most  of 
them^tspoke'Freneb,  some  a  little  English,  and  at  times  all 
Flemfi^h  ;  'tbfc  praise' of  favourite  plants,  and  urgent  enquiries 
afte^j'tf^V^ ties,'  were  the  f hemes.  I  should  have  liked  Mr. 
Loudon  to  have  beett  a  Ibokfer  on,  and  to  have  heard  some  of 
the  many  pleasant  extravagances  uttered  respecting  plants.  I 
was  astonishsd.at  thQ  i^mnber  of  nurseries  in  this  town;  the  po- 
pulation is,  I  think,  not  more  than  90,000,  yet  I  visited  twenty 
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nurseries^  all  contsininff.  more  or  less  wbat  w^  cell  <^  gcNKl 
things :"  they  told  me  Germany  was  their  principal  mart,  i*)d  > 
the  support  of  their  trade.  Almost  all  had  One  or  two  pretty 
good  greenrhouses.  A  few  were  built  in  the  maraier  of.  those 
in  the  London  nurseries ;  these  were  pointed  ont  to  me  by  the 
owners  with  pride,  as  in  '^  la  maniere  Anglaise."  The  pro^ 
prletors  of  these  nurseries  seemed  generally  very  industrious ; 
they  were  all  olad  in  their  working*dresses,  with  sabots  ood  na 
stockings,  and  dining,  as  I  more  than  once  witnessed,  on  coffee, 
rye  bread,  and  butter,  they  gave  me  no  very  high  idea  of  their 
wealth,  though  I  afterwards  understood  that  these  appeavanoes 
W€|re  more  owing  to  economy  than  poverty.  >    i   •  i 

Before  I  leave  Ghent,  I  must  mention  the  botanic  gahdeo^t 
which  is  open  to  the  public  as  a  promenade,  and  eontaiasi 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  following  hardy  plants :  .^^^  (S^tia 
cordslta,  Magndh'a  auriculsLta,  Qu^rcus  Philips,  Gyinn6cladu» 
canadensis,  Xarix  p^ndula,  Robin/a  visc^sa*  Several  /of  .thi^ 
finest  exotics  in  boxes,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  gardens^' 
were  dedicated  to  botanists  of  eminence^     Some  tenerift^Ie 

■ 

bays,,  from  8  to  9  ft.  high,  in  boxes  and  pots,  so  old  that  their 
steips  were  hoUpw ;  also  some  old  myrtles  and  araoge6»  all 
shorn  into  ball-like  heads  and  naked  stems,  attraotedjDjnnig^'. 
ticQ.  For- /I  botanic  garden  the  collection  was  meageeyaDd 
the  herbaceous  borders  were  very  bare ;  of  many  ged^ra  not 
a  single;  species  existed.  There  were  numerous  prcaiai^npdeiWirr 
wHo  seemed  to  enjoy  the  garden,  and  carefully  to  abstain 
from  injuring  the  plants. 

I  must  be  allowed  here  to  introduce  son>ething  notip^irtieun  • 
larly  appertaining  to  gardens  and  gardening;  vi^*,  that  •pretty*    . 
asseppblage  of  the  sweetest  whitewashed  cottages,,  with  grf^cH*   •_ 
window-snutters  and  neat  gardens,  I  ever  saw^  ih&'^^.S&h 
guijnagp."     Sterne's  tale  of  the  "  Fair  B%ain  "  came.for^iblyt  - 
to  pxy  mempry,  and  made  me  enchanted  with  the  ^pot  audits  • .- 
associatiojQs.  ,    / 

In  the  market  at  Ghent  I  saw  but  few  flowers  pp,: plants /\ 
exposed  for   sale,   and  nothing  among  vegetables,. deserving- . 
pavticular  notice ;  but  some  baskets  of  fine  applf  $>  in  the  fruiO 
market  merit  a  few  words.     At  the  table*  4'bote  at  my  holiel; « 
(de  Vienne),  I  saw  every  day  a  few  plates  of.  these. fipf)!^^^,^  k 
quite  fiat,  and  streaked  with  red,  which  .were  preferreditfi^-tWiti 
strawberries  and  cherries ;  surprised. at ttjbjs^  1 4ast4d  Utean^H  t 
andtfifiund  them  delicious,  quite. pluQip,'juicyr^ad'fin^|laf-.:;» 
vorired».   They  were  called  the  Cquc  pcmdi^^*     ...  -  .,t  ^,.,i,i ..  i 

«I.|luiU£kti6i^inI^gttMld^the€<MlHpehAdUiitetfJ^''(^        ^' 
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Having  exhausted  my  horticultural  curiosity  at  Ghent,  I 
tocik  my  departure  for  Brussels.  The  fine  avenue  of  planes, 
sycamores,  elms,  &c.,  made  travelling  delightful;  but  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  crops  occurred  till  we  reached  Alost,  near 
which  place  are  grown  large  quantities  of  hops  and  onions. 
It  is  said  that  so  many  of  the  latter  are  grown,  that  the  air  is 
imbued  with  the  smell ;  however,  this  season  (July,  1830)  they 
have  totally  failed :  a  small  worm  had  attacked  both  the  young 
onions  and  those  for  seed,  and  totally  destroyed  most  of  the 
crops.  At  Brussels  my  first  visit  was  to  the  botanic  garden^ 
though  quite  by  chance ;  for,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Boule* 
vards,  I  was  delighted  with  the  view  of  a  most  magnificent 

rrden ;  thinking  it  must  belong  to  royalty,  I  enquired  how 
could  gain  admittance,  and  was  soon  inforhied  it  was  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  open  to  all.  I  was  surprised  and  de« 
lighted ;  for  never  had  I  seen  so  beautiful  a  public  garden, 
the  situatiiMi  so  commanding,  the  prospect  of  the  distant 
country  so  fine,  and  its  noble  plant-houses  so  well  arranged. 

[A  view  of  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  is. given  Vol;  V. 
p.  d27. ;  and  our  correspondent,  C.  Rauch  of  Vienna,  now  in 
the  Chiswick  Garden,  has  obligingly  lent  us  plans  {J^s.  69, 
70.)  of  the  garden  and  hot-houses.] 

They  bad  here  fine  healthy  specimens  of  n&ost  of  the  rare 
stove  plants,  in  excellent  condition  :  —  Crhium  peduncylitum 
and  C  amabile  were  superb  plants ;  Y^ca  cohspiciia  was  1 2  ft.  ^ 
to  15ft.  high.  The  hardy  department  seemed  rather  in  its 
infancy ;  the  herbaceous  plants  were  arranged  after  the  Un- 
nssan  system,  in  beds  diverging  from  a  circle,  each  radiating 
bed  being  devoted  to  a  class,  and  being  svtdivided  trans* 
versely  into  smaller  beds  for  the  orders.^ 

Some  of  the  Linnaean  classes  were  very  meagre,  particularly 
Monadelphia  and  Polyadelphia.  I  did  not  observe  any  thing  at 
aU  rare  in  this  department,  and  in  hardy  shrubs  the  garden  was 
still  more  deficient :  but,  considered  generally,  it  is  a  most  de« 
ligfatful  spot,  and,  as  a  healthy  promenade  foir  the  citizens,  must 
be  invaluable.  A  powerful  steam-engine  is  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  garden,  near  a  piece  of  water,  to  raise  it  for  a  magnifi* 
cent  fountain.  In  the  area  in  front  of  the  range  of  houses, 
all  was  preparation  for  a  griand  musical  festival,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  plants,  to  be  held  shortly ;  aiid  a  large  circular  room, 
behind  the  largest  plant-house,  was.  prepared  with  seats  as  an 
amphitheatre,  m  the  c^itre  of  which  prize  plants  were  to  be 
arranged,  all  in  such  fine  taste  and  magnificence,  that  our 

*  This  seems  a  very  bad  plan ;  for  some  classes  have  only  two  orders^ 
and  a  dozen. or  two  of  hardy  plants ;  while  others  have  a  doz&x  of  orden, 
and  several  thousand  plants.  —  Cond, 
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hoFlicultural  shows  seemed  to  shrink  into  insignificance!  be- 
fore it  •      • 

At'  the  flower  market  at  Brussels  some  pretty  standard 
C^isus  nigricans  in  pots,  Punica  n^na,  and  oranges  were 
exposed  for  sale.  Of  flowers,  I  saw  nothing  worth  'my  no- 
tice. 

I  visited  several  nurseries,  and  found  most  of  them  in  the  - 
Rue  de  Capucin,  but  of  very  small  extent,  perhaps  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  acre.  The  pimts  they  cultivated  were  prin- ' 
c%»Hy.  tlie  dwarf  pomegranates    (Punica  nana),'  camdjias, 
oranges,  neriums  (of  which  they  say  they  have  *slO  varieties),  - 
Jasmmum  odoratissimum,  bays,  and  laurustinus,  all  in  pots;' 
the  last  with  pruned  heads.     The  nurserymen  at  Brussels 
seemed  much   behind   those   of  Ghent,  both  as  to  know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  in  the  value  of  their  stock.     I  did  not 
hear  of  any  novelties  ;  and  their  plants,  I  suppose,  were  gene- 
rally of  that  description  required  at  the  Catholic  fi^te^,  &c. 
All  the  vegetables  I  saw  exposed  in  the  difierent  markets 
were  most  decidedly,  inferior  to  what  are  sold  inthe  English 
markets:  they  did  not  seem  to  have  had  that  care  and  capital 
devoted  to  them,  which  almost  every  one  who  cultivates  them 
in  England  bestows.*     I  must  now  cohclude  these  hasty  and- 
imperfect  notes,  and  I  really  have  written  much  more  than  I. 
intended,  at  the  risk,  if  you  insert  and  they  read,  of  sending 
some  of  my  brothers  of  thef  pruning*knile  lo  sleep*   Some  othefr 
winter  evening,  I  may  perhaps  give  them  ailother  compos- 
ing draught  on  the  subject,  in  a  neighbouring  country. 

•  I  am,  .Sir,  yours,  &c. 

February^  1%S2.  T.  Rivers/ Jun. 


Art.  UL  >  Investigation  of  the  Structure  of  the  Balsam  {Balsamina 
hortfnsis  Desportes).     By  the  Author  of.  the  ^*  Domestic  Gar^ 
.  dener's  Manual.*' 

Sir, : 
In  my  former  paper  (p.  145.)  I  suggested  that,  if  we  hoped 
to  ascei'tain  beyond  a  doubt  the  precise  channels  of  the  vege- 
table-currents,  we  must  operate  upon  living  subjects;  and  I 
proposed  to  inspect,  microscopically,  the  st^ms  of .  ybiing 
balsams,  whose  roots  had  been  either  immersed  in,  or  regu- 
larly watered  with,  coloured  infusions.  That  I  might  letive 
nothing  undone/ which'  could  tend  to  assist  in  an  enquiry 

*  It  wUl  give  an  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  winters,  when  I  say,  that  in 
Vertenven's.  nursery  ,*were  some  very  large  old  mulberries,  with  all  their 
principal  branches  killed  by  the  previous  winter. ' 
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that  I  myself  had;  proposed  to  others,  I  determined  to  com- 
mence several  experiments ;  and  the  detail  of  two  of  these, 
with' their  results,  will  form  the  subject  of  the -present  com- 
munication. ' 
.  A  few  fine  seeds  of  the  balsam,  which  had  been  ripened  at 
Madras  in  18S0,  were  sown  early  in  March  last,  and  kept  in. 
ar  pine-stove  during  the  course  of  their  growth.   Tw6  of  them, 
about  2  in.  in  the  clear  stem,  were  selected :  one  of  these 
wad  pale,  the  other  was  tinged  with  red ;  they  were  planted 
i^  separate  small  pots,  in  light  soil,  composed  of  heal!b  mould, 
apd  decayed  leaves  chiefly.    The  plant  with  the  pale  stem  was. 
watered  almost  entirely  with  a  strong  solution  bf  logwood  i . 
but  it  received,  two  or  three  times,  a  slight  refreshment  of 
pure  water,  when,  by  oversight,  and  the  great  beat  pf  the 
housQ  (occasionally  above  100°),  the  soil  had  become  quite 
dry.    During  three  weeks  that  I  carried  on  this  process,  the 
plant,  although  it  lived  and  stood  erect  ais  long  as  the  soil  was 
in  a  moist  state,  mad^  little  or  no  progress  in  growth,    I  men- 
tion this  fact,  because  it  shows  that  watery  coloured  infusions, 
though  highly  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter  (and 
therefore,  as  might  be  supposed,  abounding  with  vegetable 
aliment),  furnish,  in  reality,  no  appropriate  food  to  some 
plants ;  to  the  balsam  in  particular. 

•  The  other  plant,  that  with  the  fed  stem,  was  supplied  with: 
pure  water  only,  for  about  a  fortnight;  and  it  grew  much 
better  than  the  one  that  was  treated  with  the  infusion.  It 
now  was  taken  up,  its  root  cleansed  from  the  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  a  deeply  cqloured  infusion  of  log- 
wood. Both  the  plants  were  kept  in  the  stove,  and  tb^r^ 
they  remained  for  another  week ;  at  the  end  of  which  they 
were  carefully  investigated. 

1st,  The  plant  with  the  white  stem,  the  soil  of  which  had 
beto  watered  with  the  infusion,  was  remov^  from  the  pot, 
and  its  roots  washed;  it  was  then  supported  hy  tweezers,  so 
as  not  to  injure  it,  and  its  stem  was  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, under  every  situation,  with  respect  to  light,  that  could 
be  commanded.  Not  a  particle  of  colouring  matter  could;be 
discerned  under  the  cuticle  (epidermis),'  and  even  when  ^ 
portion  of  that  exterior  integument  was  removed,  there  was 
not  the  least  discoverable  appearance  of  colopr  among  the 
exposed  cells.  A  small  strip  was  next  cut  with  a  lancet  alon^ 
the  stem,  so  as  to  discover  and  detach  i^me  of  the  longitudinal 
vessels.  I  mean  those  which  were  formerly  believed  to  b^ 
the  tubular  sap-conduits,  whether,  in  their  texture  and  con- 
dition, they  be  spiral,  annular,  reticulated,  or  punctuated ;  and 
which  corresponded  with  the  tracheal,  small  and  mixed  tubes 
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*6f  Orew^  Mirbel,  and  others.  The  wounded  surfaice  of  the 
stem^  as  well  as  that  of  the  detached  strip,  was  examined  wiiih 
and  withoBt  immersion  in  water;  still,  not  a  tint  of  colour 
was  affi>rded;  nor  could  any  be  obtained  on  inspecting  a 
small  slice  cut  horizontally  across  the  stem. 

2d,  The  plant  with  the  red  stem,  which  had  grown  in  the 
coloured  inni^ion,  was  next  investigated ;  but  it  was  void  of 
tint  in  any  part  of  its  organisation,  except  on  the  epidermis. 
Hereon,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  spectacle  was  exhibited ; 
for  the  natul^l  colouring  matter  which  afforded  the  red  tint  to 
the  skin,  was  found  to  be  deposited  in  the  most  fanciful  and 
beautiful  forms  imaginable.  As  a  splendid  object,  wh^ 
viewed  under  every,  different  degree  of  light,  from  complete 
shade  to  the  glare  of  foil  and  condensed  sunshine,  I  cannot 
conceive  one  that  can  surpass  it ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
your  readers  who  possess,  or  can  command  the  use  of,  good 

.microscopes,' to  devote  strict  attention  to  a  careful  observande 
of  so  wonderful  a  combination  of  colours.  As  far  as  my  testi- 
mony may  go,-  it  can  be  compared  only  to  a  tissue^  or  net- 

-work,  composed  of  threads  of  brilliant  crimson  fpil,  fancifhlly 
and  irregularly  spread  over  a  surface  of  glittering  and  greenish 
silver. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  of  my  com- 

-munication :  I  hav^  already  observed  that  the  examinatioh 
detected  no  traces  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  logwood  iti 

-any  part  of  the  subjects  investigated  ;  conse<)uently,  no  ligHt 
has  been  thrown,  by  these  experiments,  upon  ijie  mystery  which 
involves  the  enquiry  concerning  the  proper  channels  of  the 
two  saps.  Sir  rl.  Davv  observes,  in  his  sixth  agricultursil 
lecture  {Lectures  on  AgrtcuUural  Chemistry^  edit.  1 827^  p<  248.), 
that  '^  uie  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants  are  so 
small,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  discovered  by  the 

^microscope;  it  is  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  substances  cati 
pass  into  them  from  the  soil.  I  tried  an  experiment  dn  this 
sulgect.  Some  impalpable  powdered  charcoal,  procured  by 
washing  gunpowder^  and  dissipating  the  sulphur  by  heat,  was 
placed  in  a  phial  containing  pure  water,  in  which  a  plant  of 

4)eppermint  was  growing;  the  roots  of  the  plant  were  pretty 
generally  in  contact  with  the  charcoal.   .  The  experiment  was 

imade  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1805 ;  the  growth  of  the  plant 

•was  very  vigorous  during  a  fortnight,  when  it  was  taken  out 

of  the  phiu :  the  roots  were  cut  through  in  different  parti^, 

.but  no  carbonaceous  matter  could  be  discovered  in  them,  nor 

.were  the  smallest  fibrils  blackened  by  charcoal,  though  this 
must  have  been  the  case  had  the  charcoal  been  absorbed  in  a 

45oUd  form.."  .        .  •. ' 
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'  From  the  foregoing  experiment  of  ^  H;Dl[vy,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  most  impalpable  powders  can  by.  no  means 
be  taken  up  by  the  .vascular  absorbents  of  plants ;  «uk1  my  .own 
observations  upon  the  two  balsams  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  colouring  matter,  even  in  a  state  of  solotion,  cannot  be 
introduced  to  the  vegetable  vessels  through  the  spongiples  or 
porous  fibrils  of  the  roots.  These  consentient  evidences  tend 
to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the  justness  of  those  deduc- 
tions that  have  been  drawn  from  observing  trace$  of  colour 
within  cuttings  of  plants,  and  young  stems  or  twigs,  that  had 
been  immersed  in  coloured  infusions  of  .any  kind.  .  Cuttings 
and  slips  are  merely  mutilated  portions  of  the  subjects  from 
which  they  have  been  detached.  They  retain,  it  is  time,  a 
vestige  of  the  vital  principle ;  but  that  lies  dormant,  and  would 
soon  become  extinct,  were  it  not  excited,  and  brought  into 
activity,  by  the  stimulus  of  some  appropriate  medium,  into 
.  which,  when  so  placed,  other  circumstances  being  propitious, 
it  may  protrude  roots. 

.  Though  no  positive  evidence  of  the  exact  nature  or  site  of 
.die  vessels  of  conduction  has  been  afforded  by  my  experi- 
^ments,  they  have  tended  to  confirm  the  ideas  I  had  previously 
formed.  In  the  iirs);  place,  the  cells,  those  little  vesicles  or 
.bladders  which'  constitute  the  pulp  of  the  stem,  were  replete 
;wilh  fluid :  hence.  If  not  conductors,  they  are  at  least  depo- 
sitories of  thiB  vegetable  juices.  Again,  the  fibrous  organs 
(that  is,  those  bundles  of  bxore  opaque  tubes  which  pass  longi- 
tudinally along  the  whole  stem,  and  give  out  branches,  to  the 
leaves  and  leadSets)  seemed  to  be  dry ;  no  vestige .  of  fluid 
appeared  to  beiu  tbetn,  as  a  passing  current;  if  any  were  dis- 
cernible, it  seemed  to  have  been  let  or  forced  in  by  the 
violence  of  the  dissection.  The  fibrous  texture,  and  prodigious 
elasticity, .  also,  of  the  organs,  demonstrate  that  they  are  in 
every  way  better  adapted  to  regulate  and  support  the  varied 
motion  of  the  plant,  than  to  act  as  conductors  of  its  fluids. 
However,  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  at  thb  time,  but.  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  the  fibrous  organs  of  the  balsams 
I  examined  appeared  to  me  to  be  placed  not  far  within  the 
epidermis,  in  small  equidistant  bundles,  and  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  purely  spiral  fibi'es,  of  those  more  compound 
organs  that  have,  by  some,  been  styled  annular,  vessels,  fix)m 
the  circumstance  or  their  being  constructed  of  a  simple  mem- 
branous tube,  distended  by  rings,  which  rings  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  space  little  exceeding  their  own  breadth. 
These  spaces  are  discernible  by  a  microscopic  power  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  .and  fiily  times.  I  designate  all  these 
appendages  to  the  true  sap-vessels  fibrous  organs;   and  I 
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Gonceive  that  the  old  term  tracheae  (wind{^pes)  is  mudh-  more 
expressive  of  tlieir  nature  and  offices,  than  the  modem  appel- 
lation of  conductbg  vessels.  In  fact  they  may,  and  probably 
do,  convey  air  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  whole  plant;  but 
the  functions  which  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  perform 
appear  decidedly  to  be  those  of  mechanical  action  and  reao* 
tton :  perhaps,  also,  they  may  be  employed  as  conductors  and 
distributors  of  the  electric  fluid ;  for,  as  every  part  of  the 
plant,  to  the  remotest  termination  of  its  leaves  and  flowers,  is 
more  or  less  furnished  with  these  fibrous  organs,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  channels  of  those 
ethereal  currents,  which  perhaps  primarily  sustain,  if  they  do 
not  actually  constitute,  the  principle  of  vegetable  life. 
JuneiS.lM'i.  G.  J.  T. 


Art,  IV.   Description  of  a  Design  made  for  the  Birmingham  Hor» 
ticidtural  Society ^or  uiying  out  a  Botanical  Horticultural  Garden, 
.  adapted  to  a  particular  Situation*    By  the  Conductor. 

'  Before  descrilNng  this  design  it  will  be  proper  to  state 
shortly,  the  nature  of  the  situation,  the  wishes  of  the  Birming- 
ham Horticultural  Society,  and  the  other  given  data  on  which 
it  was  composed* 

The  situation  is  at  Edgbaston,  about  two  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
from  what  is  esteemed  the  centre  of  Birmingham ;  the  extent 
is  considered  to  be  about  sixteen  acres,  the  form  of  which  is  irre-^ 
gular ;  and  the  surface  consists  of  about  an  acre,  nearly  level 
at  one  comer,  from  which  the  ground  spreads  out  like  a  fan, 
in  a  steep  and  varied  slope ;  the  lower  boundary  being  up- 
wards of  60  ft.  below  the  entrance  of  the  garden.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  plan,^.  Tl.,  and  the 
section  a  b.  The  aspect  of  this  slope  is  to  the  S.  W.  and 
S.  E.  The  soil  is  singularly  advantageous :  the  greater  part 
16  a  sandy  loam ;  but  there  is  an  acre  of  peat,  and  three  acres 
of  good  medium  loam.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  is 
also  gravel  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface.  There 
are  two  perpetual  springs  in  the  ground,  and  a  small  water- 
course forms  a  part  of  the  boundary. 

The*  committee,  in  mentionmg  to  us  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  stated  that  they  wished  to  combine  a  scientific  with  an; 
ornamental  garden ;  and  these,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a 
nursery  and  market-garden;  so  as,  by  selling  superfluous 
plants,  fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables,  to  lessen  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  keeping.  It  was  further  stated,  that,  whatever  plan 
might  be  adopted,  it  could  only  be  executed  by  degrees;  as 
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the  funds  available  for  that  purpose  <Ud  not  then  exceed  lbree> 
thousand  pounds,  though  a  considerable  addition  to  this  sum' 
was  expected  to  be  obtained,  when,  the  garden  should  be  com* 
nienced,  and  the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it.    * 

With  these  data  and  desiderata,  we  set  about  devising  a* 
suitable  design.  The  first  point  which  we  determined  on,, 
was  that  of  surrounding  the  whole  sixteen  acres  with  a  hoUy^ 
hedge,  to  be  planted  immediately  within  the  existing  boundary^ 
fence  of  hawthorn :  being  convinced  that,  if  the  ground  in 
the  line  of  the  hedge,  were  trenched  and  manured,  in  order  to 
increase  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  holly,  in  the  given  soil, 
situation,  and  climate,  would  produce  leading  shoots,  av&-> 
raging  12  or  14  in.  a. year  for  several  years.  The  next  point 
which  we  .determined  on  was,  to  place  the  hot*houses  on  the 
level  area  which  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  surface.  As 
the  entrance  to  the  garden  must  necessarily  be  from  the  only 
road  which  passes  it,  and  that  road  is  on  the  north  side,  it 
follows,  that,  if  the  hot-houses  were  built  in  the  usual  manner 
against  a  wall,  they  would  be  approached  from  behind,  and 
the  first  object  that  met  the  eye  would  be  the  back  sheds : 
this  is  the  case  in  the  Liverpool  Garden,  and  must  necessarily 
be  so  in  all  gardens  in  which  the  hot-bouses  are  placed  near 
the  main  entrance,  without  there  being  a  space  sufficiently 
ample  to  admit  of  making  a  circuitous  approa<^  to  their  front.: 
As  there  is  neither  an  ample  space  in  the  case  of  the  Birming* 
ham  garden,  nor  a  fitting  situation  for  the  hot-houses  any 
where  else  in  the  .given  area,  than  this,  which  is  close  on  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  main  entrance,  we  determined  to  form 
these  hot-houses  on  a  circular  ground  plao,  because  it  is  the. 
only  one  calculated  to  look  equally  well  on  all  sides. 
«  A  fourth  point  necessarily  resulting  from  the  shape  and 
slope  of  the  grounds,  was  the  zigzag  direction  of.  the  maiii 
walks ;  in  order  to  descend  with  ease  from  the  high  .to  the 
low  grounds,  and  to  ascend  in  like  manner  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.  This  point  determined  on,  led  to  another;  vi?., 
the  distribution  of  the  arboretum  arpund  and  through  the 
garden,  along  one  side  of  the  main  walk,  instead  of  around 
the  garden  only,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case. 

These  leading  features  being  determined  on,  we  made  out 
the  details  of  what  the  garden  should  be,  when  finally  cqm- 
pleted,.as  exhibited  inj'^.  72. 

;  But  as,  from  various  economical  reasons,  the  garden  could 
only  be  completed  by  degrees ;  and  as  some  parts  of  our  plan, 
might,  from  the  expense  required,  never  be  executed  at. all, 
v^e  so.  contrived  all  the  expensive  parts  of  .the  details,  as  to 
aUaw  them  to  be  omitted,  or  have  others  substituted  for  them. 
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of  a  more  economical  character.  The  garden  was  thus  con- 
structed, that  it  might,  from  the  beginning,  ^nd  at  all  times 
during  the  progress  of  our  plan,  form  a  whol^  which,  though 
not  so  perfect  as  it  is  contemplated  finally  to  be^  wotild  still 
be  complete  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  How  this  is  to  be 
effected  will  best  be  shown  by  describing  the  working-plan 
and  section,  ^.  71.;  the  vertical  profile,^.  72.;  the  plans 
of  part  of  the  arboretiim,^;.  73.  and  74. ;  and  the  plans,  sec- 
tionsy  and  elevations  of  the  hot-houses,  fys.  75,  76,  77,  and  78. 

Fig.  71.  Working-plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  The  contents  of  the  whole 
are  thus  disposed  ofi  — Botanic  garden,  (i)  7  acres ;  pleasure-^ 
grounds  (k),  2^  acres ;  American  garden,  (l)  j  of  an  acre  ; 
flower-garden  (m),  ^  of  an  acre;  orchard  and  fruit-tree  nur- 
sery (n),  1^  acre ;  kitchen-garden  and  agricultural  ground 
(o),  2  acres;  reserve  garden  and  experimental  ground  (p),  \ 
of  an  acre;  space  on  which  the  hot-houses  stand,  gravel 
walks,  &c..  If  acres  :  in  all,  16  acres. 

The  section  a  b,  taken  on  the  line  a  b  in  the  plan,  shows 
the  inclination  of  the  surfiice  in  the  plan.  In  this  section 
are  seen  the  entrance  lodge^  1 ;  circular  clump  of  variegated 
hollies,  2;  hot-houses,  S;  tower,  with  steam  or  hot  water  ap- 
paratus under,  water  cistern  over,  and  surrounding  under- 
ground carriage  way,  4 ;  basins,  with  jets  of  water,  5,  6,  7 ; 
large  basin,  and  grand  jet  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  8 ; 
overshot  water  wheel,  supplied  by  a  pipe  from  7,  K)r  raising 
water  to  the  cistern  in  the  tower,  9 ;  and  water-closets,  10. 

Tlie  details  of  Jig.  1\.  are  as  foUpw :  — ^ 

A,  Mam  entrance  from  Birmmgham. 

By  c,  D,  Lower  parts  of  the  grounds :  the  fall  from  a  to  b  k  nearly  70  ft ; 
from  B  to  c  toe  rise  is  about  10  ft. ;  from  b  to  d  the  fall  is  about  3  ft. 

E,  Circular  range  of  glass ;  the  darkest  shaded  part,  viz.,  the  entire  outer 
circle  of  pits,  and  one  hot-house,  and  a  green-house,<  being  that  which  is 
proposed  to  be  first  executed. 

F,  House  and  offices  now  existing,  and  proposed  to  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  curator,  the  council,  &c. 

G  H,  A  tunnel  for  communicating  by  carts,  &c.,  between  the  road  and  the 
engine  for  heating  the  hot-houses,  and  also  with  the  curator's  house  and 
offices. 

I,  Botanic  garden.  The  general  surface  is  turf,  on  which  the  herbaceous 
plants  are  placed  in  dug  groups,  for  the  most  part  circular,  and  limited 
to  one  genus  each ;  and  the  ligneous  plants  are  planted  singly  on  the 
turi^  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  of  the  under-shnibs  ;  which,  like 
the  herbaceous  plants,  are  placed  in  dug  groups.  The  finer  varieties  of 
roses,  azaleas,  and  some  other  shrubs,  are  not  understood  to  be  included 
iff  this  collection,  but  only  the  species  and*  more  hardy  yarieties. 

K,  Pleasure^ound ;  consisting  of  lawn  varied  with  groups  of  the  most 
omamentfu  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  some  trees;  mcluding  a  rosary, 
an  open  alcove  or  covered  seat,  and  a  variety  of  sculptural  and  arclu- 
tectural  omaments.  On  this  lawn  various  structures  for  birds,  nioid(eys. 
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and  other  animals,  mjgfat  be  introduced,  should  it  everlie  deemed  ad- 
visable to  combine  a  zoologicfd  establishment  with  this  eardien. 
Ly  American  garden.  The  surrounding  border  is  for  a  collection  of  single 
specimens  of  American  and  other  peat-earth  shrubs,  trees,  and  hette- 
ceous  plants,  and  the  interior  compartments  are  for  propagating  plants 
for  sale, 

M,  Flower-garden.  The  surrounding  border  for  a  collection  of  angle 
specimens  of  roses,  dwarfs,  and  standards,  and  of  the  most  showy  com- 
mon garden-soil  border  flowers ;  the  interior  for  bulbs  and  other  florists' 
flowers,  eeorginas,  stocks,  &c.,  and  other  annuals  for  sale. 

N,  Orchard.  The  surrounding  border,  and  the  margins  of  the  alleys,  for 
a  complete  collection  of  single  specimens  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs; 
and  the  interior  for  propagating  them  for  sale.  Among  the  specimens 
in  the  border  may  be  interspersed  the  collection  of  strawberries. 

o.  Kitchen-garden.^  The  surrounding  border  for  single  specimens,  or  small 
beds  of  every  kind  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  herbaceous  fruit  plants, 
such  as  ^urds,  &c.,  annual  or  perennial,  grown  in  kitchen-gardens,  and 
the  interior  for  propagating  them  for  sale.  The  plants  of  agriculture 
and  arboriculture,  not  grown  in  gardeins  and  parks,  will  occur  in  the 
botanic  garden ;  but  if  it  should  be  thought  fit  to  exhibit  these  col- 
lected together,  more  especially  the  different  varieties  of  corns  and 
cultivated  grasses,  that  may  be  done  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 

(  kitchen-garden. 

p.  Experimental  and  seed  garden,  into  which  the  public  are  not  admitted. 
In  this  is  a  ran^  of  pits  or  frames,  for  raising  seeds  and  annuals  for 
transplantation  mto  the  borders;  the  composts  and  manures  are  also 
kept  m  this  garden. 

Q,  Hollow  wall,  for  bdng  heated  by  hot  water,  for  the  growth  of  peach 
trees,  nectarines,  figs,  &c. 

R,  Gravelled  walk  from  the  forcing  garden  to  the  tunnel,  so  as  to  connect 
it  with  the  hot-bouses. 

s.  Dotted  lines,  including  between  them  a  space  which  is  not  to  be  planted 
on,  in  order  to  admit  of  walking  through  the  botanic  garden,  and  con- 
sequently round  the  whole  gar&n,  on  turf,  for  those  who  may  prefer 
a  grass  walk  to  one  of  gravel.  These  dotted  lines,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, are  entirely  imaginary ;  and,  in  reality,  the  glade  of  turf  iirill 
have  a  most  irregular  boundary,  formed  by  the  ever-varying  position  of 
the  trees  of  the  arboretum.  The  use  of  the  lines  on  paper  is  to  show 
that,  in  planting,  the  space  between  them  must  on  no  account  be  en- 
croached on  from  either  side.  '^ 

T,  Cottage  already  existing,  which  may  dther  be  let,  or  occupied  by  the 
curator's  foreman,  and  the  workmen  and  apprentices  under  him. 

u  u.  Situation  of  two  perpetual  springs,  the  water  supplied  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  collect  in  the  basin  y,.and  thence  to  convey  it  to  an  over- 
shot wheel  at  w,  which  works  a  forcing-pump,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  water  to  the  cistern  in  the  tower  x. 

X,  This  tower  supplies  water  to  the  hot-houses,  and  to  all  the  fountains. 

Y  Y,  The  two  roaids  from  Birmingham  to  the  garden  gate. 

z.  Road  to  Harborne. 

a.  Mass  of  variegated  hollies,  shown  in  the  section  A  B  at  1. 

by  Circular  terrace  walk  on  a  perfect  level,  and  12  ft.  broad. 

c  c  c.  Circle  of  pits  to  be  immediately  erected,  and  backed  by  a  temporary 
fence  of  pales  or  brick,  of  the  exact  hdght  of  the  front  glass  of  the  hot- 

'^   house  and  green-house,  d  d,s8  in  Jig,  77.    Within  this  iirall  a  border  mav 

.  be  formed)  for  fruit  trees  to  be  trained  on  it ;  and,  by  leaving  holes  through 
the  wall,  immediately  oyer  the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  the  stems  of  ornar 
m^tal  shrubs  planted  in  the  border  behind  may  be  brought  through 
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these  holes,  and  their  branches  trained  on  the  outside ;  thus  covering 
the- wall,  so  as  to  render  it  both  ornamental  and  useful.    These  pits 
may  be  used  for  any  or  all  of  the  purposes  for  which  hot-houses  are 
erected;  because,  the  soil  being  perfectly  dr^,  they  may  be  made  of  ioiy. 
depth.    We  propose  using  them  in  four  divisions:  one  for  hot-house; 
plants  in  pots ;  one  for  green-house  plants  in  pots ;  one  for  a  collection 
of  pin&>apple8 ;  and  one  for  forcing  fruits  and  culinary  veeetables^in . 
m>ts,  sucn  as  cherries,  peaches,  strawberries,  figs,  vines,  kidneybeans, 
sc.    In  summer,  when  the  green-house  plants  are  placed  out  of  doors, 
thdr  place  may  be  supplied  by  melons,  and  melons  may  also  occupy  the' 
forcing  department.    To  save  labour,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  green- < 
house  plants,  the  sashes  may  be  removed,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the- 
weather  as  they  stand  in  the  pit. 

ij'cf.  Hot-house  and  green-house,  proposed  to  be  first  erected.  The  back  ^ 
wall  may  be  of  bricks,  set  in  clay  instead  of  lime  mortar ;  in  order  that ; 
it  may  be  easily  taken  down,  and  the  bricks  readily  cleaned.  It  may  be  > 
whitewashed  mside,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  for  creeping  plants,  &c. ' 
It  is  intended  that  die  outer  circle  of  hot-houses,  as  far  inwards  as  this 
wall,  shall  be  completed,  before  any  part  of  the  inner  circle  is  com-: 
menced ;  still  the  whole  will  be  complete,  as  fiir  as  it  goes. 

e  Cy  Area,  in  which  the  green4iouse  plants  in  pots  may  be  placed  diiring 
the  summer  season.  '        ' 

fffi  Semicircular  basins,  with  jets  in  the  centre,  all  on  one  level.  \ 

g.  Circular  basin,  with  a  jet  in  the  centre,  on  a  level  platform,  25  ft.  lower  f 
than  the  lievel  of  the  terrace  walk,  6.  The  fountain  (v)  is  15ft.  lower  | 
than/;  and  w  is  20  ft.  lower  than  v.  The  latter  has  a  jet  in  the  centre,} 
which,  when  played  from  a  pipe,  communicates  with  the  cistern  x,  and , 
will  raise  the  water  to  a  maximum  of  height,  according  to  the  diameter; 
of  this  jet. 

hy  Commencement  of  the  main  walk,  having  the  arboretum  and  collection! 
of  herbaceous  plants  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  pleasure^ound  on  the* 
right.  On  the  walk  ^in  this  plan)  are  indicated  in  figures,  the  difierent  or-; 
ders  which  contain  nardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  spaces  which  it  is- 
calculated  they  will  respectively  occupy,  when  planted  m  groups  limited; 
to  one  ^enus  m  a  groups  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  The< 
course  m  which  this  walk  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  botanist,  in  order* 
to  take  the  different  orders  and  tribes  in  their  proper  succession,  isc 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows  (•—>).  Whoever  wishes  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  plants  and  trees  composing  the  botanical, 
collection,  in  the  order  in  wnich  they  are  given  in  Fart  U.  of  our  ITar/tK^ 
Britantdeut,  must  not  cross  the  strai^t  north  and  south  walk,  except 
at  t,  in  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

k.  Termination  of  the  natural  arrangement. 

/,  Vase,  indicating  the  commencement  of  .a  grass  walk,  or  rather  glade,, 
through  the  arboretum,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  passes  through  andt 
around  the  garden,  till  it  regains  the  terrace  walk  at  m.  Along  these; 
dotted  lines  are  marked  the  numbers  of  the  natural  orders,  as  given  in* 
the  Horhu  BrUanmctu,  which  contain  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the* 
spaces  they  will  occupy  when  planted  according  to  a  certain  rule,  which 
will  be  hereafter  given. 

n.  Statue,  or  sculptural  ornament,  or  sundial. 

o.  Rosary,  with  a  covered  seat  in  the  centre. 

p.  Small  circular  grottp»,-ibr-tender  annualA^Ml  tender  plaets  m  theHBum-'* 
mer  season. 

q;  Groups  of  choice  hardy  perennial  and  annual  plants,  with  roses  and 
other  shrubs,  and  some  trees.  ' 

r,^.  The  extreme  p6int8  df  hedges  of  box  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sepa^ 
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ft,  Tbe  malD  cntnncc.  I,  (Hiciilv  taaet 

Ct  FWBiun-fTound.  d,  FlarieulUinl  lArdflb.  E,  Amertan  fUdoL  ^ 

y,  Kitctwi-itrdai,  and  «gitiiMyri  ntdt ,         o,  Orcbud.  B,  ExpttinmtalfHda. 
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rating  the  borders  (t  t)  from  the  orchard,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  Ame- 
.  ncaa,  and  the  florist's  garden. 
t'i,  Border  of  flowers  arranged  for  a  perpetual  succession  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  year. 
u^  Dotted  lines,  representing  the  proposed  holly  hedge  within  the  existing 

hawthorn  hedge. 
r^  Double  lines,  dotted,  representing  the  situation  of  the  main  pipes  for 

conducting  the  water  from  the  dstem  x  to  the  different  fountains,  and- 

also  of  another  pipe  for  conducting  the  water  from  the  forcing-pump 

atwtox. 
19  w.  Pipe-drains  from  the  springs  u  u  to  v. 
xy^  Space  in  which  the  arboretum  is  omitted,  in  order  not  to  shade  the 

peach  wall  Q ;  but  in  which  the  herbaceous  arrangement  is  continued. 
z^  nta  or  hot4)eds  in  the  experimental  garden. 

Fig.  72.  is  a  vertical  profile  of  the  garden,  on  the  supposition 
that  all  the  hot-houses  are  executed,  and  that  the  trees  and 
shrubs  have  had  10  or  12  years'  growth. 

Fig.  73.  is  a  working-plan  of  a  small  portion  of  the  botanical 
arrangement.  In  this  plan,  the  situations  for  the  herbaceous 
plants  are  shown  chiefly  as  circles ;  each  circle  having  marked 
beside  it  the  number  of  the  genus  for  which  it  is  intended, 
agreeably  to  the  enumeration  of  the  Hortus  Britannicus*  The 
size  of  the  circles  b  also  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  given  in  that  work ;  and,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  space  dug,  will  occupy  as  indicated  under 
each  natural  order  in  Part  II.  (See  Hori.  Btitj  Explanatory 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  Orders,  p.  491. ;  and  I^traiions 
oT  Landscape-Gardeningj  &c..  Part  II.  plates  yi.  and  vii.) 
The  small  crosses  (X),  with  the  numbers  attached  to  them, 
show  the  positions  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  numbers  in- 
dicating the  species  or  variety  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus.  The 
dotted  lines,  a  &,  are  imaginary  lines,  to  be  drawn  on  the 
ground  when  planting,  in  order  to  preserve  a  clear  space  of 
Uie  width  of  a  walk,  c  c.  The  dotted  lines,  d  dy  are  also 
imaginary ;  and  must  be  drawn  on  the  ground,  when  planting, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  from  being  planted 
within  a  certain  distance  (5  ft.)  of  the  groups  of  herbaceous 
plants.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  enumeration,  that  both 
herbaceous  plants  and  trees  proceed  in  the  order  indicated  by 
the  arrows) ;  and  that  the  herbaceous  orders  are  distinct  from 
those  of  trees :  this  being  unavoidable,  except  in  gardens  many 
times  the  size  of  the  botanic  grouiid  before  us. 

In  executing  this  botanic  ground,  the  first  process  is, 
to  drain,  level,  trench,  and  smooth  the  surface.  Then  to 
put  down  the  groups  of  herbaceous  plants,  none  of  them 
nearer  to  the  walk  than,  say  3  fl.,  or  nearer  to  each  other 
than,  say  2  ft ;  always  preserving  3  fL  between  the  last  genus 
of  one  order  or  tribe,  and  the  first  genus  of  that  which 
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follows.  Where  there  is  abundance  of  room,  the  groups  may 
all  be  made  circular,  and  may  proceed  in  one  line  along  the 
margin  of  the  walk,  their  circumferences  being  all  at  one 
uniform  distance  from  it,  as  in  Jig.  74. ;  but  where  the  space  is 


limited,  the  line  for  the  small  groups  will  require  occasionally 
to  be  made  circuitous,  and  the  form  of  the  large  groups  to 
be  made  irregular,  or,  at  all  events,  of  greater  length  than 
breadth,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  the  whole  collection  of 
plants  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  and  its  outline.  Thus,  iii 
Jig.  73.,  something  is  gained  by  the  circuitous  direction  of  the 

frroups  at  e^  and  by  making  group  f  of  an  elongated  shape ; 
or,  if  group  f  had  been  made  circular,  it  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  continuity  of  the  arboretum.  The  position  of 
all  the  groups  of  herbaceous  plants  being  fixed  on,  and  their 
boundary  lines  being  cut  out  with  a  spade,  the  dotted  lines 
which  bound  the  arboretum  are  then  to  be  traced  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  rule  before  mentioned ;  and  the  po- 
sitions of  the  trees  are  to  be  found  by  the  following  rules. 
Keep  within  the  boundary  lines;  let  no  tree  or  shrub  be 
nearer  another  than  5  ft.,  and  let  every  species  be  at  least  2  ft. 
in  advance  of  the  other ;  that  is,  measuring  on  the  lines  a  i. 
The  reason  for  placing  one  tree,  or  shrub,  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  is,  that  a  guide  is  thus  given  to  the  posi- 
tion of  any  species  or  variety  which  may  come  the  next  to 
any  other  species  or  variety ;  thus,  if  we  have  found  C&rpinus 


28383,  we  know  that  the  variety 


28383 
2 


will  be  in  advance  of 


the  species  to  which  it  belongs ;  whereas,  if  we  did  not  know 
Ihis,  we  might  be  seeking  it  either  on  a  line,  to  the.  right  or 
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left,  or  behind  it.  The  advantage  of  these  rules  being  acknow- 
ledged, the  planter  has  only  to  make  the  most  of  his  space^ 
zigzagging  the  trees  from  one  imaginary  line  to  the  other,  but 
never  going  beyond  either.  As  the  positions  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  found,  a  pin,  or  stake,  having  the  number  of  the 
plant  marked  on  it,  should  be  driven  in,  there  to  remain  till 
the  plant  is  got,  and  a  proper  name  and  number  affixed  to 
it,  either  in  Murray's  manner  (described  Vol.  III.  p.  29.),  or 
in  that  of  Allardyce  (p.  S3.).  The  temporary  numbers  may 
be  either  notched  on  the  stakes,  or  marked  with  a  pencil  on 
white  lead  rubbed  on  a  part  of  the  stake  or  pin,  previously 
cut  smooth  with  a  knife.  In  the  centre  of  every  group  in- 
tended for  herbaceous  plants,  a  numbered  stake  should  also 
be  put  down  j  for  which  is  afterwards  to  be  substituted  a  tally, 
containing  simply  the  name  of  the  order  or  tribe,  and  its 
number ;  and  the  name  of  the  genus  for  which  the  group  is 
intended,  with  its  number.  Each  species,  as  it  is  added,  will 
only  require  the  specific  name,  with  or  without  the  initial 
letter  of  the  genus.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that, 
where  groups  of  water  plants  occur  in  the  herbaceous-  ar- 
rangement, small  basins  (jf%.  73.  e  e  e^)  must  be  made  for  them, 
proportionate  to  the  spaces  which  they  will  occupy,  as  indicated 
by  figures  in  the  Hortus  BritannicuSi  and  by  circles  in  plate 
vii.  of  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening.  All  the  grt>ups 
and  basins  for  herbaceous  plants  being  notched  out,  and 
stakes  put  in  at  the  proper  places  for  inserting  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  surface  not  occupied  by  the  groups  may 
next  be  sown  with  a  proper  mixture  of  grass  seeds,  (p.  176.) 

As  the  plants  and  trees  are  introduced  in  their  places,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  introduce  with  them  their  appropriate 
soils ;  but  this  will  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
operations:  neither  will  the  circumstance,  that  with  some 
species  of  shrubs  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  growing  within  a  few  inches  of  their  stems ;  and  with 
others,  to  place  a  bed  of  small  stones  round  the  stems,  to 
prevent  them  from  damping  off  with  moisture. 

Fig.  75.  shows  the  plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  the  pro- 
posed circular  range  of  hot-houses,  the  construction  of  which 
is  so  simple,  that  very  little  description  is  requisite.  The 
ground  plan  (a  b  c)  is  exhibited  in  a  dissected  state ;  one 
part  (a)  showing  the  foundations;  another  part  (b)  represent^ 
ing  the  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  laid  down ;  and  the  remain- 
ing part  (c)  exhibiting  the  beds  as  filled  with  earth,  and  the 
walks  as  completed  with  pavement  or  cast-iron  grating.  The 
details  of  this  plan  are  as  follow  :-* 
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:s  from  the  surrounding  terrace. 
bbbb.  Corresponding  entrencea  from  the  interior  area. 
c  c  c  c,  &c.,  Beda  for  large  specimens  to  grow  in  the  free  soil. 
dd  d.  Sec,  Shelves  for  plants  in  pots. 
e  e  ee,  The  exterior  pit, in  four  divisions. 
ffff.  The  interior  pit,  in  four  divisions. 

g.  Central  tower,  in  which  is  contained  the  steam  or  hot-water  apparatuc 
in  the  cellar  story,  a  potting-shed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  tne  upper 
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part  a  supply  cistern  for  the  hot-houses  and  jets,  llound  the  base  there 
is  a  vaulted  passage^  by  which  carts  may  pass  round,  unless  it  is  consi- 
dered preferable  to  ascend  the  inclined  plane  ky  and  drop  the  coals, 
through  man-holes  on  the  aur&ce,  to  the  cellars  below. 

hy  Inclined  plane  to  the  tunnel. 

f.  Tunnel,  which  communicates  with  the  base  of  the  tower,  the  interior 
area,  and  the  public  road, 

ky  Mains  of  the  steam  or  hot-water  apparatus. 

The  section,  which  is  taken  across  an  imaginary  line  from 
i^  through  g  and  ky  to  a,  exhibits  the  following  details :  — 

/  4  Exterior  pits.  t»  w.  Interior  pits.  n.  Tunnel. 

o^  Archway,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  inclined  plane  which  leads  from 
the  tunnel  to  the  surface  of  the  central  area. 

p  p.  Two  steam  or  hot-water  apparatus  :  either  of  these  will  supply  heat 
to  the  whole  range ;  but  two  are  recommended,  in  case  of  accident. 

^,  Potting-shed.  r.  Cistern. 

«  8,  Walks  within  the  hot-houses. 

/,  Walk  over  them,  in  which,  during  winter,  rolls  of  matting  may  be  kept, 
for  letting  down  over  the  glass  to  exclude  the  frost. 

uuu  u.  Situation  of  pipes  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  for  wa- 
tering all  the  hot-houses,  in  imitation  of  a  shower  of  rain,  as  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

r.  Steam-pipes  shown  under  the  pathways. 

w  WW  w.  Benches  for  pots. 

X  Xy  Surface  of  the  terrace  walk. 

iy  z.  Elevation,  taken  opposite  the  centre  of  either  of  the  four  entrances. 

The  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  heating  these  hot-houses, 
we  think,  will  be  by  steam :  cheapest,  because,  by  this  method, 
they  can  be  better  heated  from  one  common  apparatus  than 
they  could  by  hot  water ;  and  best,  because  the  supply  of  heat 
by  steam  can  be  more  rapidly  withdrawn  than  either  by  hot 
water  or  smoke  flues.  It  is  true,  excessive  heat  can  always 
be  reduced  by  the  admission  of  air,  and  by  watering;  but  it 
is  not  desirable,  in  point  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  that  such  an  excess  should  be  produced.  As  the 
simplest  mode  of  conducting  the  steam,  we  would  suggest 
carrying  it  out  by  main  pipes  and  branch  pipes,  all  sloping 
from  the  apparatus,  with  returning  branch  pipes  and  mains 
for  the  condensed  water,  all  having  an  inclination  to  the 
apparatus.  There  ought  to  be  two  steam-boilers,  each  of  di- 
mensions to  heat  the  whole  structure,  and  each  connected  with 
the  same  main  tubes ;  so  that,  if  at  any  time  one  of  them 
were  out  of  order,  the  other  might  instantly  be  set  to  work. 
Under  the  pathways  there  might  be  cast-iron  cisterns  in 
different  places,  to  receive  the  rain  water  from  the  roof;  and 
these  cisterns  might  be  heated  by  the  steam-pipes.  At  the 
•  same  time,  the  watei*  in  the  central  cistern  over  the  steam 
apparatus  will  never  be  very  cold,  and  might  easily  be  raised 
'  to  a  sufficient  temperature  for  immediate  use  in  the  hot-houseg, 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  from  a  pipe  below, 
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Fig.  76. 19  a  design  which  might,  if  expense  were  not  aa 
object  be  substitut«l  forj%.  75.     In  it  the  whole  of  the  area 


M.^. 


(about  an  acre)  is  covered  with  a  conical  roof  of  glass,  200  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  100  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The 
plan  shows  the  area  laid  out  in  concentric  beds  aod  walks; 
with  radiating  walks,  and  four  radiating  partitions  to  separate 
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the  four  dimates.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  partition  of 
glass  from  the  bottom  of  the  roof,  the  interior  of  which  is 
SO  ft.  in  diameter.  Here  might  be  planted  the  most  rapidly 
crowing  and  tallest  of  the  tropical  trees ;  their  trunks  and 
branches  being  clothed  with  epiphytes  and  climbers,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  ferns :  in  all  probability  the  Raffl^sia 
might  grow  in  such  a  situation.  Round  the  inner  side  of  this 
glass  partition  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  winding  inclined 
plane  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  structure. 
In  the  section  (J%.  76.)  this  inclined  plane  is  shown  at  a  a,  &c., 
together  with  the  galleries  radiating  from  it,  6,  £r,  the  inside 
concentric  walks,  dddy  &c.,  and  the  outside  ones,  e  e^  8cc.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  state,  that  all  the  railings  to  the 
inclined  plane,  and  to  the  radiating  and  circular  passages,  are 
proposed  to  be  covered  with  creepers  c^  different  kinds ;  and, 
in  the  tropical  division,  to  be  hung  over  with  epiphytes.  In 
the  outside  galleries  matting  or  oil-cloth  might  be  kept  for 
covering  the  glass  every  night  during  the  winter  season ;  and 
immediately  under  the  glass  there  might  be  pipes  for  watering 
the  whole,  water  being  supplied  from  a  steam-engine ;  while 
over  the  glass  there  should  be  a  system  of  conducting  rods,  for 
guarding  against  the  effects  of  electricity.  In  this  design,  as 
in  the  preceding  one,  all  the  glass  of  the  roof  admits  of  being 
taken  ofi^  being  constructed  in  separate  gores,  resting  on 
rafters,  in  the  manner  practised  by  John  Jones  and  Co.  of 
Birmingham.  The  removal  of  all  the  glass  of  the  roof,  for 
two  or  three  months  during  summer  from  the  hot-house,  and 
for  three  or  four  months  from  the  green-house,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  contained 
m  both  houses. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  erecting  such  a  building, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  easily  heated  than  j%.  75.;  but 
the  expense  would  be  too  great,  except  for  a  very  wealthy 
association.  When  towns  and  their  suburbs  are  legislated 
for  and  governed  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  they  are  now,  in 
petty  detail,  by  corporations  and  vestries;  and  when  the 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  society  are  cared 
for  by  their  representatives ;  public  gardens,  with  hot-houses  of 
this  sort,  or  even  of  far  greater  magnificence,  will  be  erected, 
for  the  general  enjoyment,  at  the  general  expense. 

Fig,  77.  shows  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  that  part 
of  the  hot-houses  which  is  proposed  to  be  immediately 
erected,  and  the  temporary  arrangement  of  the  area  within. 

Fig*  78.  Plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  the  hot-houses, 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  iaterior  area,  on  the  supposition 
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«,  Th<  cotnenratory.  ft.  The  hoUhouM. 

c.  Steam  apparatus,  with  the  under.ground  roadway  round  it 
dy  Houae  for  the  curator  and  councu-rocm.  e.  Inclined  plane  to  the  tunnel 

'  /,  Border  for  trees  to  be  trained  ofi  both  sides  of  the  fences  as  shown  in  the  north  elevatioD. 

{,  Border  for  seedlings  and  rare  plants,  &c. 
A.  Situation  for  hot4>eds,  and  beds  for  seedlings;  for  rare  or  tender  plants;  and  for  letting 
out  the  green-house  plants,  kc  ftc 
i  i,  &c..  The  four  main  entrances  across  the  outside  pits  firom  the  drcular  temce 
At,  The  pits  in  four  divisions,  as  \nfig.  76. 
w  *%  South  elevatioiL  ^"x,  Korth  elevation* 


tliat  only  the  zone  of  pits,  and  the  outer  zone  of  hot-houses^ 
were  erected,  together  with  the  cistern  tower* 
:  Having  described  the  various  plans  submitted,  we  shall 
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I  a.  Back  wall  of  the  hot-housei. 

'  h.  Interior  area  for  setting  out  the  green-house  plants,  &c.  Bcc. 

c,  Curator's  house  retained.  </£,  Elevation  firom  any  of  the  four  entrances.  . 

/  g^  Section  across  the  centre. 

now  offer  such  suggestions  as  occurred  to  us  on  the  spot, 
respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  these  plans  into  execution^ 
^nd  the  annual  expense  of  managing  the  garden.  We  may 
premise,  however,  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enquire  very  minutely  into  the  last  of  theise  subjects ;  because 
the  committee  of  management  and  the  curator,  from  their 
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local  knowledge,  must  necessarily  understand  them  much 
better  than  any  stranger. 

With  respect  to  execution,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  fountains,  or  the  whole,  or  even  one  half  of 
the  hot-houses  are  essential  to  our  plan ;  the  whole  of  the 
firmer  may  be  omitted,  and  no  more  of  the  latter  need  ever 
be  erected  than  what  are  shown  in  j%.  77.  Indeed,  if  no  more 
glass  were  ever  erected  than  what  is  shown  in^.  77.,  still,  by 
means  of  the  extensive  circle  of  pits,  as  good  a  collection  of 
house  plants  might  be  kept,  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  British 
botanic  gardens. 

The  following  particulars  are  essential  to  the  effect  of  our 

freneral  plan  :  1st,  that  no  deviation  be  made  from  the  circn- 
ar  plan  of  the  hot-houses,  however  small  a  portion  of  that 
plan  may  be  executed ;  2d,  that  the  entrance  for  garden 
materials,  fuel,  &c.,  to  the  interior  area  of  these  hot-bouses, 
be  concealed  by  a  tunnel,  as  indicated  in  the  plans^^.  7L 
75.  and  77.;  Sd,  that  in  the  botanic  garden  (i,  in  fig.  71.) 
no  duplicates  be  admitted,  and  not  a  single  plant  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purposes  of  shelter  or  immediate  effect;  4th, 
that  no  hot-beds,  frames,  or  pits,  mushroom  beds,  or  dung- 
beds  of  any  sort,  be  permitted  to  be  made  any  where,  except 
in  the  interior  area  of  the  hot-houses,  or  in  the  experimental 
ground  (,>%«71.p);  5th,  that  the  situation  of  none  of  the 
gravel  walks  be  altered,  and  that  no  new  walks  be  added ; 
and  6th,  that  walls  or  buildings  of  any  description  be  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  kitchen,  fruit,  flower,  or  American 
garden. 

For  carrying  the  working-plan  {Jig.  71.)  into  execution,  the 
first  operation  is,  to  form  the  outline  of  the  circle  of  hot- 
houses, and  the  terrace  walk  around  it,  on  a  perfect  level,  with 
the  straight  central  walk  in  three  inclined  planes,  having  per- 
fectly level  circles  in  the  situations  destined  for  the  fountains, 
as  illustrated  by  the  section  a  b  in^^.  71.  The  next  thing  is, 
to  form  the  tunnel  (Jig.  71.  g  h)  for  the  entrance  of  carts,  &c., 
with  manure,  fuel,  soil,  &c.,  and  for  the  private  entrance  to 
the  curator's  house.  The  third  operation  is  to  form  the 
main  walks,  12  ft.  broad,  round  the  hot-bouses  and  pleasure- 
ground,  gradually  narrowing  them  to  10  ft.  in  breadth  at  the 
further  extremities  of  the  garden,  as  done  in  the  working- 
plan.  These  things  being  accomplished,  or  in  progress,  a 
section  of  the  hot-houses,  amounting  to  one  sixth  part,  or 
ipo  ft,  and  the  whole  outer  circumference  of  pits,  600  ft., 
may  be  commenced.  The  exp^ise  of  the  pits  is  estimated  at 
700^. ;  and  of  200  ft.  of  hot-house  and  green-house  at  1000/.' 
It  is  suggested  that  only  a  part  of  the  walks  near  the  hot- 
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houses  need  be  gravelled  in  the  first  instance ;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  expense,  but  because,  as  the  soil  under  them 
will  in  many  places  have  been  loosened  to  a  considerable 
depth,  one  whole  year,  at  least,  will  be  required  for  its  con* 
soUdation. 

The  hollow  wall  for  peaches,  &c.,  forming  the  south-^ast 
boundary  for  the  experimental  garden,  may  be  deferred  till 
the  second  or  third  year;  because  the  circular  walling  or 
fencing  {Jig.  77.yX/*),  at  the  back  of  the  pits,  will  supply 
all  that  can  be  wanting  for  some  time*  The  holly  hedge 
round  the  wall  should  be  planted  without  delay*  The  sur&ce 
of  the  pleasure-ground  and  of  the  botanic  garden  should  be 
trenched,  smoothed,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  marking  out 
the  situations  of  the  beds  and  trees,  and  for  sowing  those 
parts  not  occupied  with  beds  with  a  proper  mixture  of  grass 
seeds. 

The  planting  of  the  botanic  and  ornamental  gardens,  as 
there  are  to  be  no  duplicates,  will  amount  to  a  very  trifling 
expense;  and  it  is  supposed  that  almost  all  the  plants  will  be 
received  in  presents,  or  in  exchange,  from  other  public  esta- 
blishments. 

With  respect  to  the  expense  of  management,  much  will 
depend  on  the  use  made  of  the  interior  of  the  kitchen,  fruity 
flower,  and  American  gardens :  if  these  are  to  be  kept  as 
nurseries  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  young  plants  for 
sale,  they  will  require  the  labour  of  at  least  three  men  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  the  orchard  be  occupied  as 
an  orchard,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  among  the  trees 
only  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing,  the  kitchen-garden 
cropped  with  the  commonest  crops,  and  the  American  garden 
occupied  with  large  single  specimens,  then  the  whole  work  of 
these  four  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  walks,  may  be  done  by 
one  man ;  that  is  to  say,  for  40/.  a  year  one  man  will  under- 
take it,  and  will  accomplish  it.  For  the  same  sum,  another 
man  may  be  found  who  will  undertake  the  surrounding  hedges, 
the  walks,  and  (furnishing  him  with  a  mowing  machine)  all 
the  grass  of  the  pleasure-ground  and  botanic  garden.  There 
will  remain  for  the  curator,  the  hot-houses,  the  beds  in  the 
pleasure-ground  and  in  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  expe- 
rimental garden;  and  this,  we  think,  he  might  accomplish 
with  the  assistance  of  one  man  and  an  apprentice. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  this  calculation  is 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  open  garden 
is  made  and  planted,  and  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
dp  but  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  also  supposed  in  this  guess 
estimate,  Uiat  there  are  no  pits  or  frames  in  the  reserve  garden, 
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and  ho  more  glass  erected  than  what  is  shown  in^.  77*  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  so  few  hands  will  only  serve  for 
keeping  the  garden  in  order  on  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour)  and  on  that  of  letting  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
by  the  job.  It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done  in  this  way 
in  a  private  gentleman's  garden,  provided  such  terms  are 
given  as  will  enable  the  jobber  to  earn  a  few  more  shillings 
per  week  than  he  could  do  by  ordinary  day's  wages.  For  all 
the  more  difScult  or  nice  operations  of  gardening,  however, 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended; 
but  it  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  introduced  for  certain 
portions  of  work  in  every  garden  whatever.  In  some  of  the 
cleanest  and  best  kept  nurseries  that  we  know,  great  part  of 
the  work  is  done  in  this  way. 

When  we  contrived  the  foregoing  designs  of  the  Birmingham 
garden,  in  May,  1831,  we  left  copies  d  Jigs.  71,  72,  and  74*, 
and  thought  that  we  had  sufficiently  explained  these  designs 
to  the  committee  and  the  curator.  To  our  surprise,  however^ 
on  returning  from  Scotland,  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
we  found  that  a  straight  range  of  hot-houses  had  been  deter- 
mined on ;  and  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  range  have  been 
subsequently  shown  to  us.  We  entirely  disapprove  of  it,  and 
of  its  position  in  the  garden;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  what* 
ever  in  saying  that  we  consider  the  whole  of  our  design 
completely  spoiled,  as  the  general  effect  depended  entirely  on 
the  glass-houses  being  circular  in  the  plan.  We  only  regret 
that  the  committee  have  adopted  our  circuitous  line  of  main 
walk  (which,  indeed,  we  staked  out  when  on  the  spot),  because 
we  dislike  exceedingly  the  idea  of  having  our  name  associated 
in  any  degree,  however  slight,  with  a  garden  which,  though  it 
might  have  been  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind  existing 
anywhere,  and  altogether  unique  in  some  of  its  arrangements^ 
is  now  bungled,  and  never  likely  to  reflect  credit  on  any  one 
connected  with  it. 


Art.  V.  On  ike  History  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation.  By 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S..  and  F.H.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural   Society.     Head 

*    at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  July  24-.  1828.* 

Under  the  genus  Dianthus  of  Linnaeus  are  classed  the  car- 
nation, the  pink,  the  picotee,  and  the  sweetwilliam,  with  all 

*  The  papers  of  the  president  were  not  written  for  competition  for  the 
tnedal,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  other  members  of  the  'Society  td 
give  communications  on  such  subjects  of  improved  modes  of  culture  as,  by 
experience,  had  been  proved  to  be  successful  and  preferable. 
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their  various  species  and  varieties*  No  genus,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  roses,  has  been  so  little  understood,  or  so  inac- 
curately described,  by  our  earliest  writers ;  and  this  obscurity 
do^s  not  seem  to  have  arisen,  as  in  the  geranium  tribe,  from 
a  casual  intermixture  of  the  species,  either  in  a  wild  or  culti* 
vated  state ;  nor  from  the  great  number  of  the  species,  as  in 
the  genus  i25sa,  very  nearly  resembling  each  other ;  nor  from 
the  great  diflSculty  of  defining,  by  methodical  characters, 
their  specific  differences ;  but  the  principal  source  of  confu- 
sion has  been  occasioned  by  the  incorrect  attention  of  early 
writers  to  a  just  discrimination  of  the  respective  species,  and^ 
their  almost  infinite  varieties. 

Gesner  and  CaBsalpinus,  by  their  genius,  first  dispelled  this 
cloud  of  ignorance ;  while  the  scrupulous  fidelity  and  accu* 
racy  of  the  botanical  figures  of  Clusius  marked  with  precision 
the  line  of  discrimination,  and  settled,  with  a  more  faithful 
delineation,  the  distinction  of  the  species  both  of  this  and  of 
many  other  genera.  Parkinson,  in  his  ParadisuSf  published 
in  1629,  has  given  figures,  and  a  particular  account,  of  such 
carnations  as  were  cultivated  in  his  time.  He  divides  them 
into  two  sorts,  large  and  small :  to  the  former  he  gives  the 
name  of  carnations ;  and  to  the  latter,  gilloflowers.  He  sup- 
poses the  old  name  of  gilloflower  to  be  corrupted  from  July* 
fiower ;  and  Rea,  in  his  Flora,  has  adopted  the  same  idea^. 
But  in  this  respect  they  are  both  mistaken ;  for  the  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  French  word  girafle,  a  clove,  fi-om 
the  smell  of  the  flower  resembling  that  of  a  clove. 

Many  of  the  celebrated  varieties  of  the  carnation,  in  great 
esteem  in  former  times,  are  figured  in  Parkinson's  ParadisuSf 
In  Besler's  HSrtus  Eystettensis,  in  Swertius's  Florilegium,  and  in 
several  other  celebrated  authors  of  that  time.  Rea,  in  his 
Tldra,  published  in  1676,  gives  a  catalogue  of  360  good  sorts 
of  carnations.  Parkinson  recites  19  principal  sorts  of  car- 
nation and  30  varieties  of  gilloflowers.  Gerarde  informs  us 
that  the  yellow  or  orange  tawny  gilloflower,  which  had  then 
been  but  lately  introduced,  and  at  this  time  is  in  little  esteem^ 
had  been  procured  from  Poland  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a 
worshipful  merchant  of  London ;  who  gave  it  to  him  for  his 
.garden  near  London,  situated  on  the  spot  where  Holborn 
now  stands;  and  which  flower,  before  that  time,  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  in  these  countries. 

Although  the  catalogue  given  by  Parkinson  has  been  sup* 
planted  by  modern  flowers,  and  new  ones  are  continually  pro- 
duced by  the  indefatigable  florists  of  the  present  time  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  one  gardener  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham  having 
raised  this  season  .upwards  of  2000  seedlings ;  it  may  not  be 
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unacceptable  to  the  curious,  to  enumerate  the  list  of  thosts 
carnations  which  were  most  in  esteem  two  centuries  ago :  — > 

Grey,  red,  and  blue  Hulo  Oxford  carnation 

Grimelo,  or  Prince  carnation  King's,  or  great  Bristol  carnation 

White  or  delicate  Greatest  granado 

French  carnation  Granpere 

Great  Harwich  Cambersine 

Striped,  the  Blush,  and  the  Red    Great  Lombard  red  carnation, 
savage 

Amongst  the  SO  sorts  of  gilloflowers,  or  second  class  of 
carnations,  given  us  by  Parkinson,  particular  mention  is  made 
of  various  sorts  raised  by  Master  Tuggy  of  Westminster,  par- 
ticularly his  princess  carnation,  of  which  Parkinson  has  given 
a  figure.  In  referring  to  this  work,  Johnson,  in  his  eaition 
of  Gerarde's  Herbal^  published  in  1686,  says :  —  "If  any  one 
requires  further  satisfaction,  let  him,  at  the  time  of  the  year, 
repair  to  the  garden  of  M istresse  Tuggy  (the  wife  of  my  late 
deceased  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Tuggy  of  Westminster) ;  which, 
in  the  excellence  and  variety  of  these  delights,  exceedeth  all 
that  I  have  seen ;  as  also  he  himself,  whilst  he  lived,  exceeded 
most,  if  not  aiU,  of  his  time,  in  his  care,  industry,  and  skill  in 
raising,  increasing,  and  pi*eserving  of  these  plants,  as  well  as 
others ;  whose  loss,  therefore,  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  by 
all  those  that  are  lovers  of  plants." 

From  the  time  of  Parkinson  till  the  establishment  of  so- 
cieties for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  few,  besides  the  varieties  of  the  carnation  known  in  his 
time,  continued  to  be  cultivated  by  the  professional  gardeners 
for  sale ;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  first 
florists'  society  was  established,  comprising  many  of  the  most 
eminent  gardeners  residing  near  London  ;  who,  in  1 730,  pub* 
lished  a  volume,  virith  coloured  figures,  of  such  rare  trees  and 
plants  as  were  then  first  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
their  preface  to  this  work,  they  declare  that  they  were  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  comparing  such  new  kinds  of  plants 
as  were  annually  introduced  into  the  English  gardens;  to 
correct  thereby  former  errors ;  and,  by  comparison,  to  guard 
against  new  species  being  confounded  widi  such  as  were 
already  in  the  English  gardens.  For  the  better  carrying  on 
of  this  design,  and  presuming  that  they  possessed  as  great  a 
variety  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  as  any  set  of  gardeners  of  their  number  in 
England  (or  perhaps  in  Europe)  can  boast  of,  they  came  to  a 
mutual  agreement  to  meet  together,  monthly,  at  some  conve- 
nient place,  where  each  member  of  the  society  brought  va- 
rious kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  in  their  seasons ; 
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which  were  thdre  examined  by  all  the  members  present,  and 
their  names  and  descriptions  registered  froni  time  to  time. 
From  this  origin,  in  17S0,  societies  were  afterwards  established 
in  several  places,  to  encourage  by  prizes,  and  such  honours 
as  they  were  enabled  to  award,  the  cultivation  of  such  fruits 
and  flowers  as  were  considered  most  generally  useful  and 
ornamental ;  amongst  which  the  carnation  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  most  prominent  object. 

Modern  florists  divide  the  carnation  into  four  classes :  — * 
.  1.  The  Bizarre:  the  flowers  of  which  are  striped  or  varie- 
gated with  irregular  spots  and  stripes ;  the  colours  of  which 
are  scarlet  or  crimson. 

2.  Flakes,  which  consist  of  three  colours,  with  large  stripes 
going  quite  through  the  petals :  the  stripes  are  scarlet  rose, 
or  purple. 

3.  Picotees  (a  French  word,  signifying  spotted  or  dotted). 
These  flowers  have  always  a  white  ground,  [picotees  with  a  yel- 
low ground  are  now  extant,]  and  are  spotted  or  pounced  with 
scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours. 

4.  The  fourth  class,  little  noticed  by  florists,  are  called 
Painted  Ladies.  These  have  their  petals  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  and  are  white  underneath. 

Of  each  of  these  classes  there  are  numerous  varieties,  espe- 
cially of  the  picotees,  which,  some  years  ago,  were  in  most 
esteem  with  florists ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  bizarres  and  flakes 
have  been  more  attended  to,  and  in  greater  request  To 
enumerate  the  varieties  would  be  endless,  as  they  are  not  per- 
manent ;  and  new  flowers  are  produced  from  seed  every  year, 
which  at  first  raising  are  very  highly  valued,  but  become  so 
common  in  a  few  years  as  to  be  little  regarded^  especially  if 
they  prove  to  be  defective  in  any  one  essential  property,  when, 
by  the  fickleness  that  prevails  amongst  florists,  they  are,  at 
the  next  selection  of  seedlings,  to  make  room  for  new  comers. 

The  following  are  what  the  florists  call  the  good  and  re- 
quisite properties  of  a  carnation :  •— 

1.  The  stem  of  the  flower  should  be  strong  and  straight, 
not  less  than  SO  in.,  nor  more  than  45  in.  high,  and  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  flower  without  hanging  down,  which 
flower  shpuld  at  least  be  3  in.  in  diameter. 

2.  The  petals  should  be  long,  broad,  and  stifle,  easy  to  ex- 
pand and  make  free  flowers,  the  lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals, 
commonly  called  the  guard  leaves,  should  be  particularly  sub- 
stantial ;  they  should  rise  perpendicularly,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off*  gracefully  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  supporting  the  interior  petals,  which  should  decrease 
gradually  in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre,  and  with  them 
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the  centre  should  be  well  filled.  All  the  petals  should  be  regu- 
larly disposed,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  their  respective  and  united  beauties  should  meet  the  eye 
altogether;  they  should  be  nearly  flat,  or  with  only  a  small, 
degree  of  inflection  at  tfte'6cbadf  «inia;  their  edges  should  be 
perfectly  entire,  without  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture;  the 
calyx  should  be  at  ^fift<it  ""  ^"^^  ^'"  l<»"g<-^j  sufficiently  strong 
at  the  top  to  keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  cir<^ 
cular  body.  -v     t       a 

abov*^fe>««er-pftrts;    -i    ,:r''r..^    ..  ...^^nJ/u^tf  ^ 

4<.  The  colours  shoI^l^]>Q.br,i^^^^jg4J^uaUyIn£L^ked  all  over 
the  flower,  perfectly  distinct,  the  stripes  regular,  narrowing 
gOldttAtty  lA  tke^tlsmof  thevpetali  and  th^fi^eWi^fM^  #^^ii# 
point.  .UlAdtid&t  dM^^  ft»U^k>f  eak:^ '  petal  (Should  t)6^^f^  clear 

b^ii5C^feiflp!»IL;i*P»l4l)e.»W5y(fon.otp^  ^tcHfeMM) 
i|bWl]HH^cMflr%>^<W'^^'^^^  '^^^  middle,  andf  iki|j^lliftPi«< 

^ar  i^^ria  ^1^  ^/^Uq^I  >  foit/msiD^  <new»  flowers  f*  t}mifkmt  » 
^W>WV  IP  Aiat^^  ai^iimtitj^y (tkflBf  pf  'fiii*ih6t(^Mlls;  ni jdl 
^fa^ftrteip  ffQDiia^qd^t^thBdfroputhe'best  adilble4|Aiy»P 

,^.^ ^ sftjvi^a. ApriUia pote  to  boxtai4ififr4itk Mghl^Wtfcr 
^Wiia^4ft^^)¥P^^^^)^  '^'M^^  «qioBcd  tb'tbedicmi^sis4^ 
£iSg[^)g^iapri^)(2^«»tored*  'In.^:nloiith'th«plaatBitfriii^ifp^^M^ 
^lUliiiBpJW  jS^^^'-^  into.bfldfi  vdf  etl^ji^g} 

1  J^^eH^T^^Tf :   WIliHr  ia«  flower,  the  finest  ^Uimk  «ho«ll  W 
iwVi^'!^)^'  '^^^'^y^^'^^^  'skod[d^'idlit'iM#><!hlP 

^tti%ft$4<>|y^iltg»  i^  listtd  dpwnifooDit them;;  these ft^iM^Mfeil' 
t^flji'^lW*t^^^^04>cf<Augusil9  addire^t^ 
aiffdikwie^iftutfopfttejbpafes-;         -•    -^  -^  ^  '.Liiij  Jrfjiin 


,^  t  • «,» 


•  '  «lt  II*. «.  Baa 


•'[IffA^if^TibJji^aregrpwjnxem^rkably  w/eli ;» th^ineighbour- 
hood  pf  L<     '       -  ••     •  .  „    .     **     irv  _  ,-. 

tcfe^' whose 


beauty  at  Ipswich,  with  Mcj  ^Wbvfavdl;  Jbat)  mdus*  ^feeilllj^ 
sij^^ejl^^^^gj^w^tjn^^  ,,ji:  .i.^jiw  ,»M 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     Tramactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ofLondtm* 
Second  Series.    Vol/l.  Part  I.    4to.   LondoDy  Hatchard. 

(CofUmuedfrcm  p.  321.) 

S*  On  the  CuUiwdion  of  the  Vine  on  the  open  WaU  at  Croxdnle» 
By  W.  T.  Salvia,  Esq.  F.H.S.    Read  Nov.  17. 1829. 

The  vines  are  planted  against  a  common  fined  wall,  without 
plass,  or  any  other  kind  of  covering,  and  trained  and  pran^ 
in  the  usual  way.  Vines  have  been  grown  on  the  open  waU 
at  Croxdale  ever  since  1725;  and  uMer  Mr.  Salvia's  direc* 
tion  for  the  last  twenty*nine  vears.  The  firefdacea  are  made 
in  the  form  of  ovens,  in  orcfer  that  wood  may  be  burned  in 
th^n ;  that  fuel  being  preferred,  though  Croxdale  is  a  coal 
country.  The  reason  is,  *'wood  produces  a  more  steady 
heat,  by  the  management  of  the  fires  in  the  following  manner: 
— Ailer  an  accumulation  of  ashes  is  produced  in  the  ove% 
they  should  be  used  to  cover  the  embers  at  night,  or  at  any 
time  when  those  who  attend  the  fires  retire  to  rest,  and  also 
to  regulate  the  fire  during  the  day  when  less  heat  is  required* 
The  red-hot  charcoal,  so  covered,  will  continue  to  give  out 
heat  for  several  hours,  and  is  ready  to  rekindle  a  fresh  supply 
of  wood ;  whereas  coal  requires  more  constant  attendance,  or 
it  will  soon  go  out.  I  begin  to  light  the  fires  in  the  ovens  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  break  in  April,  and  continue  them 
night  and  day  till  the  fruit  is  perfected,  except  a  few  weeks  in 
Jmy  and  August,  if  the  season  is  hot'' 

6.  An  Account  of  a  neto  Variety  of  Plum.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  Presidentl     Read  July  6.  1830. 

Rused  from  seeds  of  the  purple  Imp^ratrice,  fecundated 
with  the  pollen  of  Coe's  golden  drop. 

?•  A  Report  upon  the  Varieties  of  Apricot  adtivated  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  SodHy.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompaon,  Under* 
Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Department. 

[Who  b  the  hmd^ktdi&kex  in  this  department  ?  If  there  is 
none,  why  is  Mr.  Inompson  called  imder-gardeBer  ?  We 
sujq>ect  thb  to  be  a  rcHMifliit  of  the  emcien  rigkm  of  dM 

Toi.yiII.-*lla.a».  rv 


ttjff^nf^r  {gfee.^ol^  ^vP^  fil^a)  ,  At  ^11  e^ntsi^  it^oiigbl^lo  be 

The  classification  is  as  follows : —  '   ^i  aM   nAf. 

^.vh^f^^^^'^W^^'^^  M^^j^^^^^  rpwn^.ievJj;,, flowers 
tpA  >^¥  l^n^te.  ^asCTl we.  .  i  2.  fi^uf,  ^arg^  ^  Or. .  cl»ffr 
.pl^^9B«tfiI?|s^4jMp,  and  Be^.J^tipgfyffp^fiiii^^^j^f 

mfffl^.m  ^alje^^ng  to  the.stp^ej.  Rfcw^t^pt,  c.^Owp^i^ 

^ Jin  fiffi^l^^.lf  ^^^^     i   PP^^  P^rtwg  fr/cwft,!tl|e  s;)^ 
JFIW^  frH#Ji'?As-  2,  Hesh  adhering  to  the  stpps,;„Qr^gfi. 

i.t^^^n^m'^j^ntp^^&'tyehim       the  MadH  of  rdMng 'ahntiAl^ itMtfr 

tiI(pUfe«'ii!RQ4iil  A{idli£a<U8a'  -  >'    '    :)")  ii^Mtii 

ni^lX'fterBoWn*' the' patch  of' seeds,  And  (^otei'iAg;''Wi^ 
<to«->i^^&ftte  d^i'f-plbce^  garden  pot  inversely  ovfer it: 'tMfe 
^l^iiks  tfll'lkdii^ter  that  the  seells  h^e  strti'cK'toae^'^&iSd 
ii«ffie^t&d^6t  Up'  two  6t  three  inches  J  keying' it:Wf&'ya^ 
p§ift^'it^^^(^\iip;  and  'then-  remove  it  en'tii^V.^ •'*¥#' 
Iteft'^te^J^de'ild^J^^lj^ keeps  the  soi!  mbli^  ba^'^Wfttf^ 
tf^ktiflj^Jthle^t)  'thW'steds  come  np  piilch  hiofi^  q^uSiltly  Wl 
Mliefwset^htjr^buld^dof -in  conseqnence  of  WHfch,  iWn'W 
§i*i5ffife'S^§  sW'^^ly by  a' fortnight,  or  tipWard^jdil^ii^' 
t0^^  ptfe^tifcty.^  -^he  young  plants  are  th^rtfefe'iyis'  «!. 
I^d^tbt^ij^ui^'frdfft'cbid,'  or  &te  spring  froi^ts.  ''  I  him'M^ 
hollow  tUes  instead  of  pots,  whi^h  answef  ^qti^%^^ir|*^i 
cept  dbat  whefe  mipe  are}  they  have  access  at  the  efids,!^  ^J  { 

9.  On  the  DestfucHon  ^  Snaik*    By  Mr.  James  Corl^ett.    Rea^, 

9(lQutd(Upe(>i9  epifinkled  lighUy  ov^.  the  pkoes  infeclMli 
H^%i9  >p'eloclc^in  ihe  jnanungi  This  is  a  very  injieriorjinodv^ 
^^i^mu^liioafe  ea^enaive  and  troublesome,  than  *thatiM$F 

ytffteiSmg  ipi  >the  ex^nic^  witli  limewater  ^  j  rep^atibg^  tbe.lppei;-. 

Mbi<>i\!iOB  tiit  isanoie  ground,  at  aboat  a  quarter  of  anliouT^ 

iotorxalunt  .nn-  ^  !■     !-♦.■'!  -  •"•,  <,-f/ 

wJ^  jitn!  ^Account  of  a  Meihod  of  ohainingiffjn/  ef^rlju,  Q[fM  }jf 
Green  Peas.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq,  F.R.S.,^qsidfSnt.    KeS. 

.St J^  1n8^ i^S^ > '  ^^^  ^-^^  ■  ^v  "-    '   '  '    ^  •'  •-•  ^  ^  y 

'i^Fhelpetti^  ril^  ibwri'fri'pbty  of  abdut^^inJiii  'aiaT^etir,'yn* 
^«V^4ol9  [Vk\  )io|^^H9bQi^^  ,thd!iiiiiddle:  of/ January.  ^i^Xwo 
gfl^^uRf^^iam  :plm)^djjti  eaoh  pptrin  ^  ci]iciiIarhrow,/Biifllia 
^X0  if^i^WS^A&(^  <high|)m>  i^tockifinibesideuthem*  'HAindt 

dien  be  transferred  to  the  open  border.  Jnislq  iloBi>  no 

8  ^  ? 


filake,  F.H.S.,  Gardened  to  the  Lord  Hol(e^,iiP.BeKn  fKtA 
May  19.  1829.  -    -■   ■''  •  -,   -'^  ■■'•i><  ■■.:];--.,]■.  ^,\T 


12.  Sot^'ReMctrksontlie  Cultivatioh' ^ the' Slra^'^J''''kr'!^. 
b^^il      4oH  Fdirt^rn.;    R«ad  JiiBe  J.  ISWk.a  jM  ;'0  .q 

Flat  tiles,  painted  btaolc,*  are  laid'  down  round  the  rJants, 
jfartoatiuth^arp  g*)ii»out'4f:flbwbr^.i./Ehe  riledris^jfrnnfeibs^ 
fototnadron  fmrpoM ;  Jor.tiley  are^nmb^  as-b»^g%ctelbt 
lwlf,:fl  cirdB  catrout  of  eachule^  in  erc^  tfafttithbyimajl^fit 
de^y.bo.the  pl«its.  "The  tilea^  dnrinf^ -thiai^dHy  ^uM'ttot 
&li^,pttsveat  ihtt.exhalslion  a£  moiunpe  Awn  tht  soil/i^bM 
also  collect  a  great  body  of  heat  ftom  the  sun,  anJiotinMU 
quentiy  fonii  the  fruit  early,  large,  and  well  flavoured,  as  weJl 
]&_^lfeari.iVomsand/-    ,\';   ;,  ".V  'J   -,.  _/"    ,  ,,;  ,_  .^^ 

13.  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Persian  Farieties"o^  tfti  lUMon 
bri6^''rr.,Ar..?f."'St''.;ps%ftR-St«E»fi<f4»'t,^^R6MMsj;-,l«4?31. 
owffots  163ni  Widfe,>arid  liin*  dedpi  afeifilfe^'^ith  yicfc'stffrj 
addiin-oachisplaoed  oneplariU'  Thei'p(tt^[ai«iset'«It)i4^lhB 
fnwlt/.flueiiof  a  E>reihgJhrius4f  a«ditb4  ^l*ifc^tfi«heii*  lifti« 
)^sliiiaddrithe.^is«,faH*oMy<pB«ih)^fll4llWetf'bi'aH'«lr 
on  each  plant.  /lylnod  T>qo  sill  oj  La-njlenu-iJ  scf  tiaflj 


t^iis^^'f^k^.'-'^yfy^'^-'^'»s^^>  Esq.  TM'^.,,.'j^i^i^i^, 

lovli]n:;iip  l„-.ii,  ,,  , -.1,  |.,,B*ad.  F«*ip  l.:183J..  „,.  ,, n„m,, '.iCio 

■nl^'-j'ijfi  fciraiUg>i<td<'be>ibroiight'tD  iinaitket,ia>  .nHichif^resiteK 
^^^^^^^JHSfte'focfa,  from  any  gfveh  extoA-  «("^wk4i 

'0^f^''^^'''^^^^^^^W^.y'^  possess:"  There  'Is,  lijJ'fetdHj 
bb  Wjisii'A;  ^,i«erj^i[tii9Jt,thAt  of,  pot^oes;.  a^d  it  bN^  it^i'pr 
«ahtBgenof)bc9iig<s«iteaUyii[wutiabitndaiit,ijwiittn  ttiifeiattps.idr 

pfP^v^iwP^i^^^''%^'i^'i?e'y^pt^i^estih^;:^^^^  ■  ;■  ■.,,. ■:;:';.;;,■ 

lci^I{MiitaIi'iriudl1)e,aUcta  adduce  some  striing.ruibcinwpDortstt.my 
^^Usii9tU«i'b}'t(''^rc«d>r"^xteiided  culture  of  tbeftotato  faT>sl|wjMiqiwq 
W9ai0Mtd'm^iAa:^IWmititivegelab[a.f'aod,  H,iDare;atHlMlu)t  ailtlinMHtt 

ai4ltdfe«w«W|^'af  Aiadif6riiJitiiue.-<if>'thckb<)>rii«^dBafW<i»f,  sofn^ar 
■W)' btPttbalinad, •liMt.'H'hoit  aan.enBnaf&Fd,'aad,I.belie<ra,,bf,A.llw»«par 
latable'-klad<)t«  Aftlgl-akOiitinhnibet<!«f^|)inii>iisJ>ijJcQtir.juM  re«>llfi]tC^ 
tm§  vrheB  (he  potato  was  unkoown  to  the  peasantry  of  Herefordshire, 


■7^mtAdtio»i^»^'ii^YA)iidmV^fi^9lttm&^hei^    9» 


And,  be  ^tjdeiL-wUtiout  W>ng  Teceired  aas  leading  ques^ 

iKatty  (legre^'Konwing  mj* opinion  dpoii  rife  Aibiect,-'tliA*» 

ofhia  country  would  Bubstinite'(iithi(^  the^«ould  do)  a  Btnall  quanti^of 

ajiimal  foo(l,,«ith  p(Mat<?e8,  instead  .of  »o  in.Hch  bread,  diavwoidd  Jive 

tSh  longer,  anj  wlti;  rauch  better' health.     IhJii  iiMiteJWtaJwh 

ayfbr^celo  M.  Butrobhct's  opinion  ;T(lr  h&JMIiA|n«B  (h«<4d«IUiUgwUi*Jk 

VQltdar^tidiGnl.edocfltifln  iMih<gi-mt_p«iMiieMl  ofjniigti^voit J  Qclieg((tHi 


BonliyiniE!  and  I  think  biB  opinion  deserves  fome  sucport.from  the'Veff 
p5wfL,£ct;{hat  the^  duration  of  ^^^  liftli^  b^'rilffift '^Ak-J 


Eriglaiid  dbring  the  lait  Siitty-j^rff,  ttett  irtthW'J>ii««»dis(f  Jferj6_4ittf  a 
ittiBB',i3iatk6«ti.   ifi(teiBiLii»dc'Di<Wl^tf|^n'h£Uittbcn9)jprg«i|4(in^^WHv 
p«*»Ws.*weithan\»ips,ori^,^iql^ot/oqd)vi:Uf¥,iq.ri^gMp^^^ 
effect  of  overloading  the  nluyppl^j;  canal :  pnd  theeeneral  practice  offfie 
French  physicians  points  bst  ih6  pr^al^Dire  of  mieil^ 'wami^'i^SM^ 
lIMoJhgsci'tMr  piiiaDM.  -  1  idoL«Kii(  boitUvcrf >thU,'Drind«d  tbilM)^ tiiat 

Am-Qnif  »tmcu«f  n)Mt^Midk'ssiJsrgeiait9Nw(Bt]rjoCTgbbdj|Mlfic^ 
Vo«ii'  i*<rflr'lakie'B«jri  the -seneatwsi^f ibubeoV  »B0»«lll(itf«*4l8*tg 
twmfyi'lbiiri'tiours,  tDcteiefficienliliinlniiisDti  tiiati"cmt>U,oiii(^'illoA!^)m 
bt^Mtlri  any  Miaaiatyi,  had  might:  t)Ci«b»H)wdiBh«iBcitil«li  MpMM."!dii}i:[ 


4i»  :3^Mwi«'rew«r-M«^2V>«6w>Kfiv^^ 

Hfi  raises  new  varietied'from  seedi^  cbi«fiy^y  the  aid  of  arti- 

fiffifl)  hwtjibr  wbjchniean^  heobtaijis,  williiiii tfae^fin^  f^j  > 

D  from  seeds 
up  B  jouns 
,  tiHit  hu  b 
(^•eo  ground 
whole  len^l 
itbin  the  fir 
I  usually  SO' 
hea  thew  o 
hem  to  the  o 


bled  me  to  j 

I.  1  stated,  b 

from  a  smal 

e  equivalent 

I  my  crop  c 

»Kr.    By  a 

.  accuntcjfi  1 

I  but  one  ol 
a  plantation  of  that  raiiety,  precisely  in  confbn 

iwe<>)*)fPW'J'i|W^-'C8i»p>^jotttton,t«  tlMB  8ociety,I  requeatadxtlut  1^ 
Would:  P^^PW  .w:i^";ur{itt  ac^ou^t.  c£  ti>»  fnfducpi  vhich^^ve 
I^oh  to  belierelie  did,  for  Its  amount  very' nearly  agreed  witfi  iriy  cAcur 
ilitki(t'«p6n  fUwihg  llhtt'gfovihg'  t^WpabMit  sk  <iMeks>l>efeM'iti  wa^' W- 
IfHthA.  SftttlfmiaHan  w  which  tiii*  crop  gi«w^as  bigb  JAi)ipold«^i^'jA^ 
ground  was  not  rich ;  but  the  part  where  the  potatoes  to  be  weighe4,fT$n4 
Mlected  WHS  perfectly  dry,  and  aflbrded  a  much  better  cn^  than  lAC 
remiuiider  of  the  field,  which  was  planted  with  several  different  Turieties. 
I  calculated  the  produce^of  J^he  selected  part  to  be  600  bushels  per 
arcre ;  and  the  report  1  received,  and  which  1  believe  to  have  been  per- 
fepl3swicwWi,a>'rt«d  if  to  be  «28.  If  thia,  produce  be  ,«f^a  ifj  hf^ 
or  cows,  ,CFt  slie^  (for  all  are  equaUy  fondof  potatoes),  I  ntertam 
no  doubt  whatevE^'  that  it  will  affinrti  twenty  times  as'  much  anlnial  food 
^  the  ^s^ei  extent  of  the  sapie  ground  would  haveg^elded  in  pennanent 

P'tiirej  and  J^m  perfectly  satisfied.  Upon  tKe  evidence  ,ot  &tU,'in&ii 
tajjfe  V^cMtly  ttai:errdttrf,'that  if  the  whole  of  the  manure  affiled 
at  cr^'of-iiotetoea'Miofe  mention^  bb  returned  to"fte'a^,  H^inU 
be  csfiable  of  affording  as  good,  and  even  a  better,  cMp,-iii  thd^iKUnt 
Vciar.'lVi)  fi  ^d  i"  ">^  ^^^)  '^"^  ^'■^  ^  '■'"Si^  succession  of  atJeast 
^iah'Witfl'WAijs"niightbe"6Bf4intti-e«  tMe  cultivalor  might  chOosejiBd 
'iH»'lfedM)ttbttbdGl6il'bfi:|helleIdr<SHc;uld1lhitt«KJUSioitqKWct^ 
iimymttasn^tx^  qantign^rist^iri^irttetii^  the  epqtle  tuMbw^y^Hgitf 
■     '        '      '        a  ^few.ac^esofsfpuod  Buffoundmgj.oii.pi)-^,^^ 

Airers,  to  and  from  every  part  of  which  the  n^anuEs 

^fit'b^  ct)W«cyed;vitftdfit  thS^wotesSity  of*  KoVteHt%' 

^and,3rithitlK  Mmt^nfp  liiila  f»*^y>«(ldiif«dt^:p9wien44»((ebf|in9P 
^■ayrtp'KFSWfjl'pcepfv  FPW\  %t^  .1.  |el- con^dew  thaf  f^  ri^Hfrf 
niebt  PS  made  to  become  gradually  more  and  nJore  productive„witD  scw 
^^l&'m^^o^y  thti  m,  dhd t^'lhe lat^l^ng  tW»e^, 4Ue^ 
>i»R(iSWato_i9t«ed_itll?i«4m<Jilfti»i]abotr»;r',    .,    -'^h^-a   t.IIrI 


■   ■&_.  Kriigfht,  Esq.  F.R.S.',  President:  ;Read'J[Iarp»;i3^^ 
.-i>Tbe  BBwes  of  these  pears,  wJll  be  i^uodin'/theiS^itUtii 
GMittogiK ^Frmts.     Sonw  of  them  ai«'g0odr''6lh«l^  'mO^l 


AiL-t.  li.  Remain  i^ the, Caledonian  JJartloiUurdl  SaeS/tv:  •V<Al'Vit 
^''jyt'xrt  1.     8vo.     Edfnburgf^  Maclachlanao'd  Sfe^art;''''^  ""■ 

1^^ 'Accouki'of  the  M63e  ^(rdnsp 
■.  .'jpt'eftdaoas  Trees,pracnseii  at  I 
f  ,By  Mr.  James  Stuarti  Gandeoer  t< 

:M»larpb-S.  1831.-'     ■  ■■    .  ■  .„    ,1.:,.;^.,.;,, 

'■'.'^EFSjtCREEsrs.-^'Piie  plts''are;,to  \>g' pr.epa,reB!'jix^^"i^^J^, 
Bit-in  lUftiseter,  end  from  2  i^  tO'5.&.,in'(lepiti  t!iX^t\ier,i»i^^ 
i^-Ateimttoni  thtm  fit  the  Ibpfand  tbeeartl^  taVenontiind 
jS^fc'erf  in'two  heaps':  tfid'iDnei  guri&^^^;'dr|W(!)il'!(ftfli'ft'to  t«lt 
a^ut,tbe  fibrous  rool^V  and  (fee  other,  siibswIi't^Ji^'^'^Mj^ 
ttwd,  end  partly  carried  anay.  Before  ceieoring.tti?  jpt^'^fs 
liie"iip  their  tewei' branches,  and  draw  a  leirete  4iii.>iiie,ieaiilJiu 
mam  ^^fch-plarrt,  5'niirbpDMdri"io'fM'.^i*t'"Plkftf*W6lto't>? 
fXt.  !P  ■  height"  Will  jeqiiiEe;,^,  ??ii^<='f  3,ft;' jpiieiB'#'?i^'!iM 
taller  plants  a  propOT.tioBallyi  ii»rgeil.«ie.  .,N««».ii;»|;fi(uBj( 
dig  a  trench  about  2^  ft.  on  the  Outside  of  the  circle,  and  td' 
pp  4 


HftKcftf  graSf?|ff'»n^^yp,,U,if»riy,b^,niJce»6af jritocb^hi  albitbc 

9Ei8^i?fflt!y  gr^w4iJw  ftMndepfdyiiQ  foil  fttotolhei  i  oirts^ibwid 
^>W?FSfi?^>  W  S54^>^)i«-PVtiHltlitj:t9irai8lerlhej|faijb|ifeil^ 
l^^xjifl  flflfe)^  p^qsi  ui^^jr  itlftilit|JeisUrlBwl^f«ad  to^WmHthw 

top  j§fr/J^  Ao,^  ^ 

g§fefiS>g#k.^  ipla^  uit»tid«d  jfonit,  *jid>ii  inhist 

De  provided  with  'a^^^UlHHfiiim^iihAiidbaiQrDWt^aiiditttqcki 
^E^ffi^Sfi  gStti^jtiif  (^nt0r)>  tiie.ltenrowa$^fcyiari^in|  it 
mrpm  !^9itgmmg  y^itb^ffsd^e^  of.fche-  brirahr^i  andcsfiding 

eioW  BlflCH«f)tbQiI*flP$ia(fteipit,r  ^^lay.ihe.iteblsiofi^tlA  bad* 

tB9^W(?cJpfiS^ft^  a^fl^^ie.  fhe.  plant;  atod  then  "fercHifaoo^bwo 
^q^lJlW^i^S^m^^^ol^hci'h^  8*^ft  aJpoaitaifa 

hlfff  feB^W^'WiS^>Mide  tgfintly  intaithc«.cia»tre'jrfiti»eip4i! 
_/}S(P}^^(ffP^8i^^'&ll^  rottofdt  it  .the  beaiqpaffirbf.thBisniq 

RttiJ^*? ^t^Sfi^ji^flV^^^J^'  ^^  .depth  of  aiii.-  Aftfin/tlfia^yoDire© 

Ki  h  i^f^  l^^i  Q^i#y(.up(CH)  twatej^idgW'^  objmMaiSa^it 

l9Hf  W^nSfl^l^  j.P.WW^  <^Mit(>Hfw,en<gr  laJ^opeftpoAfilJoIrwiifb 

[4^  b(^i,(yf^plfl4i^elry;,griyQ^  bfuthfe 

UVrrtW  3}j|(MMK»iiMri.'atM«rtibf§lpJaat^^  so«« 

b?^fl[T  S?a?^R^r)'>Mhi^)  Qfflj^idct»S(lh^kbb(tltre€^friHBnitlts^i£ 

_   y^()^st;,,,iy}|e^:tbfi;1^§ft|W.is  m^  ;  m  -i:  -nnu.^n 

t'roportion  the  pits  to  the  trees.     For  trees  iOft^'bigb^Itbe* 

^9tl^^  ;^;j[>^.|(^plhjslteiddjheifr<«ai2ft.46j(*&^^ 
igi^b^l^p  A'ft>snw»*j  tJh^Uiftt/JbiikjpJSfepaBate  tii8>6CHi  ik> 
f^l«isegfeB4iolJ^)*iJrfagbttP  t^rtrwfe^iidsBorite  £  «ik-d0iflfe 


lkBfTdibeta>cled#ed«€«ihd  eirthy^dtfd^ta  tk^^'Wm  mm^i^i^ 

mid^aenhiabi^  tbe  rciot»j  In  tbtistntttini^t>  W«'t^H)feMPfi#t1 
wbofacxif  tbeiTOoU'.be>cttinpletfelf 'ritea*^:»»  If^ffle^fr^Hia^ 
>Bsk;ai)(toiitcU9ing1ops,'Cuii  off  all  ^KC^i^tHh^^ih^t^^i^ySifl] 
liiidid£i(tbe,lbrBiiche6.bd  very  ntimer6tls^'ttiW'tHeiii  %r^i-M 
i±>pi6pbiitioii<tii'lh©fnumber"<)f  ^thfe't<^ks?'  ^^^^^  bibr/oiq  e\ 
n  ^niptentbug^^'piacetfte  ibaditig<«i!^  ^tfi^Hf^S  i^PtN^^iTSd^ 
ttoiiiftobiiwhictr'th^  stdoribesi^j^ifid^k^y  {^d^tabm'^Tfig 
position  being  fixcHy.we  tM  pt^c^dUU^fin^^iHl^MS^^^g^fll 
feE<l  fthai^oisSiitlie.tree^  up  tO<th^lt))^^Vi^«l4ikH^8  M>ts 
firis«)kriHe  offy  Ijaking  cate  'to  pi^k  It^firn^ji^iilH  -ffi^&alHai 
oiidertfae>troe';  and  to  fill'dtosely  ^t^^^^'^I^'^  ^(ite^l^KWg^ti 
thftJiroqts;    IDariHg'  this  opei^atioA',  ^  tlfe 'fei^h'^litflHtt^^'fflf 

paskkib.  UTbssqplanter  mu^t  iN^epi  hi>s  'feefe 'flK^!fti^6iiW[SbSe 
l^awteding'tbrbsrout  the  uhd6rnio6t  i^tf'of  Ybbt^;% '4i^^^i 
oanooeacUTMaith'liis  hands^  iti  a  boribontal  diii'^c^ibhj^O&i^Wfl 
thechi^ithi<»dhii  crfleartbr  and  so  {y^dceed  tiHtfl'f^'^rr!^^ 
^eniin  thfe  ismi&cej    Wie  might- bav^ifyi^riti^^b^^^^ 
ii^ui»di)ori(brok6ni  <roDtij=  must' Hie  dfit'  o^  j^'tHiit^the  olfife^ 
dhqaiddj^beldBadtt  sniog^iat  the  ^tyd^^a^'tbe^  d^^'^d^r  ^% 
tfaat,//iirah6>(fni«ilet  ones''b6>4num)ei^MiH*a  pdHiSn^fdl'^HSi 
dibuld  bo  I  eutr  biiy '  a»d  th«'  t^t  Odf^lull^  '6b^MbM>6ui?.^  W}l 
thevoodd  We  cOif^fe4tO'Mitht*i  l-imo1?tW^l^^l]bf'ilii^gft^ 
^nareadvthc!  ^iA4A^^mih^vi)MA.it^  l^^bs  t6Uh^'d<6^ll^^d  jH.T 

manner  as  for  evergrefateii  <In  )*ifMerti%Ub^'titesi^;ttii)3*fNfeW 
pow  ilpoh  Mliem  fronj*^  tftti  14)5  t*v^ht^^]fai•^^^^ft^  d^  witi^?4n 
pFepordvu.to  th^  size'or'-lthe^ti>ee'~afti(l^ib^^;i^*^^^^  ^HM 
oitth^flb^ithei'tritl  -  ■-•J^  "'  I  -^^^nt  Dill  ot  >Jiq  3ib  noitioqo-T: 
j'l*Ci^EtiiBitilode,noW  ildsoribfcdyJl>*fiife,i»fofi  Afi^>J^irffl^fl^^^ 
faBBki>jaoc4sibttally.jiii^tlitt)pt^tkid^^^tfk^  ^bt^f^^'^^  '" 

ofeiaraoaikj  ahBasyjffequ^yi^ilOti^)  thtitl^dVtt.  9^^M 
stemb'lii  ft.  kii  (dir(iiia^r«to(Stfji)  ^Ad^^tefef'&ont^^d^W] 

IrliBfidfoC.tiw  teabsplasitQi^  (tf  i^^%t^ij^)khftf«t4PJ»V^'' 


.tiaM»«liati4li^tbnM^  t&mt-^eans.tillitheJaid'te-BMii  UBBVil 
il«da^!»tollln].r-<.'i  ..III  1^.-  ..  ,  ]■n,■::■■■nA,■u;l■u^\-.U  1  hi 
Mr.  Stiiiiiitilpsunari;a*i  t|^  dtOfloant- imtjpieeftns-Hfanltner.fifm 
that  op^nttitm.  We  give  the  following  part  of  this  t^luable 
paper  in'the  adthor's  own  Words,  because  it  hSs  tefemire  to 
tU  iffitki^ilEA' iM  miTiittured  Htlab)^  msde  %"B?f'HebtT 
St6i4rt'ui*(A'jf)t-itti(!nTgirfdehei's:-LJ""i  '-  '^'"  ."im^yili) 
■  '"'.'lif  S^l^,  istra,  I  fransplante'd  a  free,  wTiicli,  Hy  actiial'measuJafSe^,''' 

Bndiitoi>r«ialiift«iiMndov«ii««{kacelOOft.:iueifteinlcKi)Ml'  LaitWaiiJ 
piwrt*4t!Pwrftt.M« 


plnb  or  Sycamore,  a 
black  Italian  T^rir,' 

evergreen  cypress,  ▼ 
a,  laaref  bay,  bal 

LDd  the  braDches.     _.  _  . 

above  80  ft.  high,  and  with  » ^^ _ 

tbiir#*^jii»yisnncf  little  A'otiaet)  oofniita,  m  ic  does;  IKan  Qmi^ti^e 
whose  ^grance  in  thi^  mode  of  planting  haa  latety  bpeft  l^ddj^^ftt^-f^^ 
lidicnte  of  Ilie  pubGc  |  and  whose  labours,  in  the  bstimatton  of  some,'  are 
now lu^Male^tr^  the  btmidkition  d(!  the  mathih^tySteRf!  iiP^iDAly 
su^HgM^rJ^9*^e%,t4^tl|i8  cqrt«dfi^tK.B.crf  tny.Bisfts^al  bvetJu$rmk^d 

o+W'ttf(  «i^igiIRig»WAded-5*fS«ftiitiens;'ahd  stiSilTYedlttiH  ■ttiimPW^) 
rsaMi^nwl'i<)T<n:iy/Jabouh:I<BB(rt{idbHpi,^>eaiciiseii[faritleteal«nUonui 
i'SfJij?  wfte^i^f  Jp!a%ef,t&*,ffiwilftmett-»ih»  were  eitiRV»ye4ii«>  tlWiJtriniW' 

HtKWS  Ubi^im'/iohH  >  MMray,  liow<  ^detiM-  iH  CHa^  i  "Jan^^t^WJ^ 
busj  niM  ^gsrdonimj  UadeMker.  fm  i  aedang  ^nds^  &d  j  p  F  etw  Wa^^e^ 


-iii;Ui«vtiubK.diiteiH«'>4diaflin«i«i«h^{tifeMHlto'^p^]fellbI^^ 


y^smA:tif^^i3b  mhu^  4li» 


X9l  taste  for  gardening  and  plants  in  that  paftdifllcte  ^mibb 
imtfWi^bQ'^Btpii  fpnogn^fl*  Bwkiiigs  iiy>tk«itfiaqlttn»jJri  .iM 

M^P^rtweg,   insjp^t^or  of  the  ,grand-f|uca|,.,g^r^  ^i^ 

Carlsruhe,  sent  a  packet  of  ,<;e^IerfAQ  [t|WWJtfi?4teHn9^ 
seeds^  with  som^  retparks  on  their  culture.,  .  J^^s  c;ajr&yis  ^^ 

qLUtre^  ^fi'  bvingipg  c^Iwop .  to  perfejitoii  J^W-Mn^^ 
believed  t  the.  soil  should  be  lights  rich^  tand  ^isafldjE^Kfaffatos 
then  teamy;-  %e  "seed  sHou W  not  be  sttwn*  ^6^'ekfy^sf>thtfia 
ot  the  comtnbti  celery,'  otherwise  fhe/Todti^cTW^^s^'j^S'*^ 
14r:gcb ;  »qa  beqoiiie^  hollow.  Tb^  tin^e  fpi:  SPWAQgr tfiAli V^flmo 
ruhe  is  the  beginning  of  March  y  aDdvfoc  Crainapbifitifig^t^tfafel 
b^iniirrtg 6f  May.  Water  mtfst' besttppBed li)t)etef|^Jd«?te^q 
the  whole  seAion ;  Add  about  the  ^rtS  of  'suJhfeef^tnOtfAS^ 
^fll  he  foupd  from  18  jjq^  to  22  uu  \Ki  (;mm^H^W^ni^i[i^i  ^oM 
%^<)nm  Epcn  of  mit^  on  Fridi  T^MMn^'i  'WWm^  3^ 

M-.  .A    ;i  .!■'.>•'        <       ,  ■  ■  -  '■-.)'■,  ivj  lull      /I  n(l  ./Kci  lyiijul  ,«!ijniJ 


!/{ 


Transattioti^. 


.J  .     ■  ,   I  ,■,..•■  .  ■  tV     lituy   {.'li.    <fiJlt  J'^O^'  370(fB 

iHjpwiards  oCfi&y  page8».ebie%rOi»ahe'laiittlivvio%4lM9«|pgw4i 
b^W-y^atid'thi  pine-apple.-    "    '      '•■   ^<>-''" -^-iJ /li  omij-ionvodofiw 

y.Af  JVi|/<w  qftahafs  took,  pltmait  tAcr M&ftmg  qfi FeauA^i&^s  v/oa 

i' Professiodr  Link  riiade  krtown  to  'the'S<!)ci^t3^'tt''i*(5b#]^^ 

cMcfn'^blth  He  had  received  W  it^^  g^K  9r'iliFfm<fe*' 

(^j^jertjpihatnunsi  &WiftJ  j^WestFrus^^,  nTae..tJruQi^,;^fejaij^o 

iiii;allfilIierAsliU(idj$  of  ^e* Viatsib>oai«hiGfa>  cMiksuor)^IaB9Tgpro9Mi'' 


^eei^ai^aftN^  'aqd  net  so  pleatiftil.*  >  'Moistiuroi'^'^e9»iift>al't»rf 
their  growth^  a»'  pn»^  by  tIi€ik'^atKHmJi[)!i^b¥&;t]i)^'1S%iid 
which  are  often  inundateil;^>'wbilejon*bjthers,  which  the  water 
does  not  reach,  they  do  not  grow«  In  dry  weather,,  they  are. 
found  almost  on  the  smfece  irf.  the-giwrod ;  but  their  usual 
position  varies  in  depth  from  S  in.  to  12in.y  in  proportion  to- 
tb§.^tp9i$^iireK  ,Pig^.iiF«t  :empJk)gjlsd^V>5<^^  andi 

thi^  .Gwy  certaiAly^  be^  ^cpeeted  o^Ube^sj^me^late  ^bera^^lndy^ 
gjii^itte.  pi«cgding  yclih ;  Under  fiii^aif>kbi«t\  (^eAi^ttb<ii^, 
they  will  be  fit  ftk^'use^ifl  Augi/sk; 'b(it,-ftt  ej^&tlWtJHafty 

I^)9fe$ipe^^jpf  p^|eQQi0ii>  aMiaugh»{  fa^<tel  jiMriitfi<y>  4i»i<^ 


M.  Link  Q>We8v^^  M  tHfe'trtfflteW'A  tib'mbePbf  whitish 


arteries^jirhadB^  ^aei^tthDough'*  m'  inaig^HSybi^^^^M^  i^pear  to 
^ipi^i'^  ^AwltJiplicAtiPfaL  ^  A^l€i,^opt♦   Ana^0XiM^gmi>gt0Yfin^ 

;iiifiPfifla>  iPqt(iBigs,tia?ft  Qmpl<^y(?4tcin  /Englw^  .«>  j*a«nlijwl 

^fi^sf)j!J'jk^^i?l^^,,Y^H^pb^y^ttb«  d<>^'sin^jca^o»6fc  sOirietiOMift 
tfJRSr^ft  ^fitf  livery  discov^inr-by,  wpWrtUjg.(^  .hiiR-.^  P^WSr 
^  Jrfi^QWft  {tf^p^^tfoft.  pf  cb©e^eij.at..le^sjt,iT4bfe  ^^i.tha 
gpod  jftijjj;^(pf,;^,Uttl^,dog  t^xpert  ^Mwting.XrM^i:wbi^ 
^SPt^cS^^-Mnf^^W^  k^  on  ,th©jfistotq.of  JuorcJjBmybN^k^ 

^^''iS^^iikl^^^r^ebifei^  'roots  are  recoitimeriaedj*  IhcluiS^fA^ 
?WM,Ii:bitfaFr6W'^'drtd'Gen^^^    tinctdria.  SowihgtiTre'ScWcK 

iwfefi^wsbv^rt^iiafed:^       •      '  ,^  ^''-  ^-^  yr^"  •//'! 

mlhjne  Gardener  s  JustituftQnJbr  thei  Imtruction  -ofYpuns  Men 


d2Xbis[<^J^a8'diiefly  of  historical  iiiter^^  aik  WillMi^ili^ 
liwttf xi»  sbfatuvd  'editidty  of  oar  BntyclbpieUia'bf^GAH^ii^?\ 

.  The  nrst  of  these  trees  has  been  known  f0r  jup1tli]}(k{Q£ 
fifty  years  in  the  park  at  Worlitz ;  and  specimens  are  there 
t«  W#>ifei*uii^a»as'^r  l^OO-fti  ifi'h^igHe.  ^Tierfe  'afe  m/fo&^ 
distinct  varieties  of  the  specie^  coccinea,  differing  in  the  colour 
(ffdtfaeib  IttE^s^  \  Aod  an  ntfater  i  greolar  i  or  ( less  •  prbdi^t&ell^ss 
ofi£D«ani84h  o^  lofathisim.  ave.irem&)rkiabty>^iortisa)i^nMlj^ftolii| 
ihej^pii^d  ^ofnibek*  '^jsy  ilale^fallii^ :  iti|^atiijk,<  {|«p^&ifygfii 
autumn^  and  when  the  trees  appearJatiRing^tlbecidia^M^i^i 
of  pinesk  The  timber  is  extreroely  jfii:m  aod  ipugh  :  and  so 
siutable-!6^ferhT*fiT^,^M\?WbeiiVirMsM^^^^  b^c§aies^&  dark 
dbajfeatMgkJM^ic^a^miii  NKbbA^^4^siihtttyjbttii>«^^{Li^lBpso 
hpidionfe  « t»»x^^ite  MdH^t^ikk  r^l^fih^s  kiHW&iy%€A^^ 

rather  a  moist  soil.  -^n*'!  ^o 


purpte'b«KeIl)H>odt]bM^1ti».'bf>'Mabt  ;t«^t4)*i'kiv>hMh^U'# 
^ dbltBrt'{9«.)  pcT'lb.    ■Settee  *i  liwii'Iy  TOft.lhipjaj'M'ftJr 

57  years.  [The  high  ppfee  at^hiclvtbe'se^i'of 'IftW'iitettg 
beecb'setl  H  iptt^blyy^ii' account  of'itr^^n^'b  •mt^^nat 
ibout'hotf  ^'(JeetlHng  plants'  frdm  tbd 'f)i<^[ill^«^ed^b@te^ 
im\fJi9»^-p\»(A^\&i^eA,~ J.D.y-  A'Bk\h^ddiAS3Smf 
ftlia,-'*^  ae(f*nty  years  df  age,  flowei^'forlttrt  ftrtif  *i'tee  IS^ 
yiavi'agoflwt,  of  ct)Mrse>  only  proditced'mritJ'b)iWi6ttife.l'"W 
feJffllyiAyulSOft.  highj  and'ks'tnWtc'isf  tiot'itttfr^'flWhapft? 
in  diameter.    [It  may  be  worths  \hk  recoB*cti4n  WSiit»J%f4itf 


introduce  hardy'exOtiA  txees  and  shVtib^intd  Sermany,  about; 
t^^d.^itSiQflm  M  wntury.  Thet  gooi]lMliC>ceiipMfl<if>;rtCese 
tr^s^^\\i^VBKls  of^MOacr^g,  fivar.  whiob.jtbeyicauxnteHidi 
in  %e  manner  of  an  English  park.  Harl^ke  is  near  Helm- 
s*^'a(!ow^  fn  tile  states  o^ BriibswFck"j  aria V^WiSMnfittnf 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  likely  to  be  iH  that  part  of  Genouiy 
ttepiy'it'a'visit.  ""■■'    ■   ■■■  '  "■•'^  :,--..n 'lo  j--iii  yjIT 

iii<.|<,.  .'■■.:  ■■:■  •■..'•  .:■•■  !-.^8?T-,.  ,.„p',i(;l,.  ".n;hi.i 3-jii\U\.b 
,;>.M,Q08»ifind»4Hat:the'gen)iin«titoi<af  tsecds'lvastdenUefi) 
%,^oi*t«niDff  them.iritU  <&e  malic  addjiatid  bbo  thatnonedo 
iflg'^edsf^n  dm. pulp  ofroUefi  a^&i  «launshl(feii|'l^f;arlJ 
l9ilWMtaOoner,tbaQ(iiiBnaI.'.  ■■\  "    -  ■'■'•    "li  i"l"  brm  ,rinirijur. 

o^^nIt^<^pG«ed>weByitbin«  iti^iUtftk  hura^dOiprei^^fHiiiMifb 
iq^i^tf^fyimiKM  .WiflfifAe;  i4QH>jjWjifi«  ^p4att«D  w  diiKfthdqrf 
s^Xif^f,%^  e$|bct«i«Re,$f)ofk^ir/t»ryi«tdejofilt)iO)C«BmiiuiJcakibon^ 


.rfnoiij^  .1/:   ':'r     l«'«»^•nwM*lg|.»rb«frl7Vwr;'^<  o.    'T  nO  .'i" 

Some  trees  oTBT-n^ftf^ufbd  'having  '&im,  a  prejudice  was 

■«>(fi«eAi|^«Mia ^^'^TMtlce^  wd'^tiito'ttbdN'pi^tti^Vybti  is 

iired«4tiMM'i  "<    '-■  - ■■  ■'     ■-  ■  '-■  "  ■'/■■'■    '■"■    '->■' -"f 

itn'merids  priva 
it  whii  some  it 
td'be  fhe  colin 
niilhaf  ^ster, 
le  each  garden 
'  tie  cites,  as  ei 
HanoveFj  wTiic! 
■     ■  •I'.^'forgiorgina! 

as,  near  Erfurt,  for  stdcfes,  Etc 

jt^fofnoti^f^littunij  g«T-cten»*.ba  s»y6,.we.sJKmld.p«Ki«caTiflW 
monographicdMMti^uiWtiSt-  aodi.u  WiUilledov^i?  DecandoHe, 
}D  of  pl&nte,  .j^^^ji^W  a 
vhiii  are  Rept  ftr  biffiUo 
en,  of  Ssirp-P^?*.,*,^^^^ 
icfed  to  be  ^e^Qj^^^  i^jijjf 
,Iants;an<i.,,iij.ijpji¥6^eafI5 

I  of  SI" —    "*"    ■*    

wori( 
iesaiui 
aafi'i 

fkM 


ivated 
open  ([imw&'fliQ]aAkMUe«»oC^R*9^Q«kiCQi4fenM)  ai)4 1.egu- 

fanunculaces,  and  the 
jna  t^mili«p  jnepUoiKaU 


17.  On  Finut  Slrii^\  t»id-'tugifnmt.!ifm/Xditi     Bj  M.  Schoch, 
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in  an  axil ;  the  corolla  is  S  in.  long,  and  5  in.  across,  and  is 
of  a  lovely  rosy  hue.  This  beautiflil  plant  can  scarcely  be 
propagated  but  by  seed.  Being  herbaceous,  it  dies  down  to 
the  soil  every  year;  it  should  be  kept  dry,  and  free  from 
frost  during  the  winter,  and  repotted  in  light  rich  soil,,  mixed 
with  river  sand,  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
and  abundantly  watered  during  summer;  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  plant  begins  to  lose  its  leaves,  watering  must  be 
gradually  lefl  off,  till  it  is  in  a  state  to  have  the  stem  cut 
over,  and  the  pot  containing  the  root  placed  in  the  back- 
shed  of  a  stove. 

20.  to  24.  Notice  of  the  Anniversary  Dinner  held  on  Sunday^ 
June  17-;  of  the  State  of  the  Societi/*s  pecuniary  Affairs  ^  and 
of  the  Prizes  given,  or  to  be  given,  Sfc, 

25.  Report  on  a  Plant  of  Cicas  revoltUa,  a  Female,  tvhich  had  bloS' 
somed  in  the  Garden  of  (Count  Harrach  at  Bruck  on  Leithe.  By 
M.  Lubeck)  Head-Gardener  at  Bruck. 

This  plant,  which  had  been  in  the  same  tub  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  was  found  not  only  to  have  sent  its  roots 
through  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  but  3  ft.  into  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree  on  which  it  had  been  placed,  to  raise  it  a  little  nearer 
the  light  It  stood  in  a  stove,  had  not  been  shifted  for  many 
years,  and  grew  very  vigorously.  At  last  it  produced  its 
female  flowers,  and  ripened  fruits,  consisting  of  a  dry  fleshy 
substance,  with  a  thin  and  beautiful  red  skin,  covered  with  a 
curly  wool.  The  number  of  the  fruit  was  about  a  thousand, 
and  each  contained  a  stone,  or  nut ;  but  without  a  kernel,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  fecundation.  [The  female  C^cas 
revoluta  has  fruited  also  in  a  stove,  at  Wentworth  House, 
near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. — J.  ZX] 

26.  Notice  qftvhat  took  place  at  the  Meeting  held  May  6.  1827. 

Grass  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  is  improved 
by  covering  it  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  with  loamy  soil. 

27.  On  the  Horticulture  of  Venice. 

The  principal  melons  are,  the  Malamocesini,  easily  known 
by  the  stem,  being  from  2  to  3  in.  thick,  and  very  knobby ; 
the  Cantaloups,  with  yellowish  or  whitish  flesh ;  the  Rham- 
paghini,  which  climb  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  have  their 
fruit  closely  covered  with  a  whitish  net ;  and  the  Buchari 
(Bucharian  melon),  much  cultivated  on  the  islands  of  the 
Levant.  These  latter  melons  are  of  an  elliptic  form ;  their 
skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  yellow ;  the  flesh  is  sugary, 
of  a  white  colour;  and,  in  the  centre,  where  the  seeds  are 
contained}  it  is  hollow.     They  lire  sometimes  H  ft.  in  lengthy 
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and  several  pounds  in  wdght ;  their  principal  merit,  howevef, 
is,  that  they  will  remain  good  till  Christmas,  if  kept  in  a  dry 
and  cool  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  pieces  of  this  very 
sweet  fruit  become  intensely  bitter  when  rotten*  The  seeds 
of  the  melons  are  generally  put  in  good  wine  a  short  time 
before  they  are  sown,  which  is  done  in  April.  Holes  of  H  ft» 
in  diameter  are  made,  5  ft.  apart ;  they  are  nearly  filled  with 
dung;  and  five  or  six  seeds  are  sown  in  each,  and  covered 
with  light  soil.  Two  of  the  strongest  plants  only  are  left  after 
they  come  up,  and  during  their  growth  the  most  luxuriant 
shoots  are  cut  out.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
observe  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  generally 
occurs  at  mid-day,  and  is  known  by  the  aromatic  smell  thrown 
out.  The  melons  must  then  be  cut,  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  as  they  lose  their  flavour  entirely  when  left  a  few  hours 
on  the  plant  after  their  ripening*  Not  only  the  flesh  of  these 
melons  is  employed  for  food,  but  also  the  seeds,  which,  when 
bruised,  and  put  into  water  with  sugar,  make  a  very  agreed- 
able  liquid  (semuda).  The  water-melons  are  also  very 
extensively  cultivated,  much  in  the  siame  way  as  the  others. 
The  seeds  of  the  common  sort  are  bla€k,  and  those  of  the 
better  variety  (Angurie  zuccarine)  brownish  yellow,  with 
black  spots.  The  fruit  weighs  from  10  lbs.  to  50  lbs.;  and 
a  criterion  of  its  ripeness  is,  when,  on  being  struck,  it  gives 
a  hollow  sound ;  or  when  it  cracks  on  being  squeezed.  Cu- 
cumbers are  cultivated,  but  not  much  esteemed.  Pumpkins 
are  principal  articles  in  Venetian  horticulture ;  and  several, 
particularly  Cucurbita  ikfel6pepo  and  moschata  Duchesne, 
are  grown  to  great  perfection :  the  last  of  these  sometimes 
attains  from  S  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  100  lbs.  in  weight* 
Sblanum  Melongena  and  Lycopersicum,  artichokes,  carrots, 
radishes,  spinach,  and  purple  broccoli,  are  very  fine;  cauliflower, 
and  several  species  of  asparagus  which  are  there  used,  are 
plentiful ;  but  kohl-rabi  and  common  winter  cabbage  are  not 
known.  Celery  grows  wild  near  the  sea.  Fennel  forms  an 
eatable  bulb  above  the  root,  for  which  it  is  much  cultivated, 
as  well  as  for  its  aromatic  seeds*  [See  Spence's  Notes  oh 
Italian  Gardenifig^  p.  267.]  Lettuces  are  used  only  when 
young  plants ;  they  never  form  a  head,  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  of  the  climate. 

28.  Notices,  Sfc.  —  29.  On  planting  Trees  hy  Roadsides  and  in 

Hedgerows. 

30.  On  planting  Fruit  Trees  hy  the  Roadside  Jrom .  Grunberg  t^ 

Massertoitz* 

The  number  of  plants  was  3671 ;  chiefly  apples,  and  souif 
Vol.  VIII.^No.  39/  cg 
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the. loiter,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  kifsc^wasser 
(see  p.  182.}- 

dli  On  t^e  Pfimagation  of  Hearts.    By  M.  FaidermmHi,  Head- 
'  Gcrdeoer  in  tiie  Botanic  Gard«a  at  Peteraburg.«— «S24  Noticee, 
SfC. 

S3.  Notice  of  the  Grofwth  of  A^lnui  glutinosa  in  light  sandy  Soil* 

It  appears  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  birch  in  the  same 
situation. 

S4«  Remarkt  on  Anstioers  to  Prize  Questions. 

'  Fiotrer'^seeds,  ivhen  a  few  years  old,  are  said  to  prodoce 
more  <kmble  flowers  than  those  which  are  sown  the  y^af 
after  their  ripening. 

t.  ,  35.  Notices,  Sfc* 

^  l>be  wood  of  the  horsechestnut  makes  very  durable  stakes 
for  vines* 

36.  to  39.  Notices  and  Papers  of  local  Interest. 

40.  0/1  the  Culture  of  the  Melon.  By  M.  Ebers,  Market-Gardener, 

Berlin. 

.^,,36eds  .ten  years  old  are  preferred:  they  are  sown  itt 
Febi:uary,  and  the  plants  are  several  times  transplanted  in  li 
n^oderately  warm  frame,  before  they  are  put  into  a  hot  frame 
^r.6:uitiqg.  This  is  done  when  the  shoots  are  about  a  foot 
^ip^i.and  they  are  then  shortened  to  three  eyes.  The  sucr 
ceeding  shoots  produced  by  those  so  shortened  will  flower 
apundantly ;  and,  during  their  flowering,  air  must  be  freely 
giy^n,  otherwise  they  wul  not  set  well.  Water-melons  must 
not , have  their  shoots  shortened;  and,  when  swelling  their 
fruit,  they  require  more  water  than  the  others. 

'  '^^  41.  On  forcing  Asparagus. 

"'W^  are  informed  in  this  paper,  that  the  haut-gourmands  of 
Berlin  prefer  green  asparagus  during  winter,  and  blanched 
asparagus  during  spring. 

i^^.E^racts  Jrom  the  Speech  of  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  New-Yori 
J  Horticultural  Society. 

4S« '  On  sfaising  Ferns  from  Seeds.    By  M.  Seitz,  Botanic  Gardener 
,  i  at  Munich. 

The  seeds  were  formerly  sown  by  him  much  in  the  same 
"way  as  is  usually  practised  with  «ther  very  small  seeds ;  they 
Wei^'i^oWnon  the  surface  of  heath  soil  in  pots,  and  moistened 
tfiftw^  tSe  bottom  hole  from  a  vessel  filled  with  watery  in 
which  they  were  occasionally  placed ;  they  were  kept  in  the 
tan-pit  of  a  stove,  and  each  pot,  during  the  day,  was  covered 


wicb  «  ^i€«9i^  of  gMsi^^  Iii^  tMs«  ^tltty ^ih^  gVtt#>  toteilabljrivdti^ 
but  M.  Seitz  soon  found  that  this  metliod  was  atteftided  by 
many  diaadnrcnt^si '  to- 'which  very  small  seedi^v  and  parti'^ 
(ulariy  tbdse  of  teitoosy  are  subjects  '  He  thercfooe  pnMunried  a 
porous  kind  of  stone,  called  tophus,  which  he  divided  il^to 
flat,  pieces  of  from  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter^  aad  2  to  Sln.ia 
height;  afier  being  cleaned  and  washed,  these  pieces  w^re 
covered  with  well-sifted  soil,  which  was  partly  squeezed  into 
the  pores  of  the  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  lines. 
The  seeds  were  then  sown  on  the  sarface,  and  the  stone 
^i^ly  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  when,  moisluye  /was 
Beqairedu  .  They  were  kept  in  a  stove  on  a  tan-pit,  »aad  gl#69< 
put  over  them.  In  the  mornings  and  evenings  tbe!Si£p  9$m 
allowed  to  act  upon  them ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
were  well  shaded.  Regular  temperature,  and  a  .moist  atmo- 
^bere,  were  giveiH  and  the  glasses  were  taken  aw«y  duiing 
the  night.  This  mode  of  treatment  succeeded  so  well,  that 
in  about  twelve  days  the  germination  was  visible;  and  after 
fe  month's  time  the  young  plants  were  fit  for  transplanting 
into  small  pots*  By  this  method  the  growth  of  the  plailt^ 
was  not  interrupted  by  worms,  diiferent  mosses,  or  any  of  the 
other  evils  which  generally  occur  when  ferns  are  sown  in  the 
first-mentioned  way ;  but  the  regular  application  of  moistftire, 
fad  the  even  temperature  to  which  the  stone  was  subjectfedj^* 
dccasioned  a  vigorous  growth.  The  best  time  for  sowirig 
ferns  is  from  February  to  May ;  but  they  are  not  propag^tra 
by  seeds  alone,  and  many  species  may  be  increased  by  isepa-^ 
gating  the  fronds :  a  few  may  also  be  increased  from  knbti; 
which'  detach  themselves  from  the  mother  plant,,  and  ^odti 
i^trlke  root.  [We  may  mention  Woodwardm  radlcaiis  &i4Ji».ij 
and  Aspidium  bulbiferum  Swz.j  as  increasing  by  these  frbhd- 
borne  deciduous  buds.  —  J.  Z).]  The  soil  which  M.  Seitz  uses 
to  grow  his  ferns  is  heath  or  leaf  mould,  mixed  with  sand.i/^nd 
fpr., hardy  plants  he  approves  of  adding  one  fifth  part  loiaii^ 
Me  plants  some  in  the  hollow  stems  of  oaks,  birches,  an4 
lime  trees,  which  he  considers  not  only  proper  to  their  na- 
ture, but  also  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  tropical  V^orld 
of  plants.  The  situation  for  these  ferns  in  the  open  air 
i^hbuld  be  shaded,  like  that  in  the  houses ;  and^  if  "pot^bk^ 
be  near  the  water,  where  they  may  be  syringed  during  dry 
wither.  •  

iii*  0».th€  Construction  qfiheAguarmm  in.the  )3Qt^nkQf^^d^,(^ 
r,i  Muntgh^ . :  3y  M>.  ^it?,.  [S^e  flpj;t.  X^flns,,, ^qJ,,  Jv,,|pj  35^.^  wj 
^i}*jUcycAp|  ijarfl,j^^  ,,     i..,,.  *:  ,    :;"  >.'t,j».     4«-...  j  h^*      m.  *^ 
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45*  On  an  improved  Mode  qf  heating  Hot-kouseh  practised  hf 

M,  Seidel  at  Dresden. 

Beds  of  sand  are  heated  by  flues  placed  in  a  vault  under- 
neath, and  the  pots  are  either  sunk  in  the  sand^  or  phiced  on 
it,  according  to  their  respective  natures  and  conditions. 

46.  to  52.  are  Notices,  Extracts,  Arc,  of  local  Interest,  and  com-^ 

plete  the  volume* 


Art.  TV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agrictdtttre,  Botanyi 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  'with  some  Account 
qf  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

BRITAIN. 
JRiLET,  W.  Ea  Remarka  an  the  Importation,  and  Result  of  thelntroduc-' 
tiouy  of  the  Cachemire  and  Angora  Goats  into  France ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary Properties  of  the  new  Race,  Cachemire- Ai^ora;  with  its 
Capability  of  also  rendering  the  Common  Gk)at  of  value  to  the  Colonists 
©f  rJ'ew  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land^  Pamph^  8to.  London, 
1832. 

A  great  variety  of  information  is  here  brought  together  on  the  subject; 
l>f  the  Angora  goat^  its  introduction  into  France,  to  England  (at  Weald 
Hall  in  Essex),  and  of  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  to  Australia^  Mr.  Riley 
made  two  journeys  to  Paris,  and  each  time  brought  OTer  several  of  the 
goats ;  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  perfect  health,  in  April  last,, 
and  which  have  been  subsequently  shipped  to  Sydney. 

The  Cashmere  Shawl  Goat  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  England 
by  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  of  Weald  Hall,  Essex  j  and  as  that  gefrtleman,  by 
this  time,  must  have  some  of  his  flock  to  dispose  of,  we  think  their  intro-' 
duction  among  cottagers,  for  their  wool  and  also  (as  suggested  Vol.  V 
p.  532.)  for  their  milk,  a  fair  subject  for  some  of  our  female  readers  to 
speculate  on^  This  variety  of  the  common  goat  (or,  probably,  it  may  be 
a  distinct  species)  is  a  fine-looking  animal,  and  would  be  very  omamentiai 
in  a  park,  <m  a  ruin,  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  churchyard.  It  would 
also  be  yery  pleasant  jto  have  a  home-made  Cashmere  shawL  We  shall, 
therefore,  give  all  the  information  we  can  on  the  »ubject,from  Mr.  Tower's 
account,  as  published  in  the  last  volume  (xlvi«)  of  the  DransacHons  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  Cashmere  goat  was  brought  from  Persia  to  France 
during  the  time  of  Kapoleon,  and  under  his  patronage,  by  the  celebrated 
M.  Terneaux.  In  1823,  Mr,  Tower,  happening  at  that  time  to  be  in  Paris, 
purchased  four  of  them,  two  males  and  two  females,  and  succeeded  in 
conveying  them  safely  to  his  residence  in  Essex.  The  soil  of  the  park  at 
Weald  Hall,  where  they  have  been  kept  ever  since,  is  moist,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  much  exposed.  The  animals  have,  nevertheless,  continued  in  health, 
and  multiplied  rapidlj;  so  that  his  present  flock  consists  of  twenty-seven, 
including  the  four  original  ones.  Of  these  latter,  a  polled  female,  which 
was  old  when  purchased  by  him,  has  every  year  produced  at  least  one  kid, 
and  has  twice  had  twins.  Those  individuals  of  which  the  horns  cross  are 
in  Persia  esteemed  the  best ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Tower's  last  year's  kids  has 
this  peculiarity.  They  show  no  impatience  of  cold,  and  are  very  healthy; 
requu*ing  only  the  occasional  shelter  of  a  shed  in  very  rough  weather.  In 
spnng,  summer,  and  autumn  they  graze  like  sheep ;  and,  during  winter^ 
have  been  fed  with  hay,  and  refuse  vegetables  from  the  garden ;  but  tiieir 
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feiyourite  food  is  gorse  (tTlex  europae^a),  which  they  devour  eagerly,  with» 
out  being  annoyed  by  its  prickles.  They  damage  young  plantations,  but 
not  more  than  other  goats  or  deer  will  do.  They  breed  yery  early :  tiiree 
of  Mr.  Tower's  goats  this  year  produced  kids  betore  they  were  themselyes 
a  twelvemonth  old.  A  few  produce  brown  wool ;  but  that  of  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  goats  is  white,  and  this  latter  is  more  valuable  than  the 
other.  The  coat  is  a  mixture  of  long  coarse  hair  and  of  short  fine  wool : 
this  latter  begins  to  be  loose  early  in  April ;  and  is  collected,  easily  and 
expeditiously,  by  combing  the  animals  two  or  three  times  with  such  a  comb 
as  is  used  for  horses*  manes.  A  good  deal  of  the  long  hair  comes  off  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  manufacturer  has  found  no  du&culty  in  separat- 
ing it.  The  produce  of  a  male  is  about  4  oz.,  and  of  a  female  2  oz. :  2  lbs, 
of  wool,  as  it  comes  off  the  goat's  back,  may  be  estimated  to  make  one 
«hawl  54  in.  square.  It  will,  therefore,  reouire  ten  goats,  male  and  female, 
to  furnish  materials  for  one  shawl.  Mr.  Tower  has  this  year  liad  three 
shawls  made  of  his  wool,  one  of  which  was  examined  by  the  committee 
of  manufacturers.  The  yam  was  spun  by  Messrs;  Pease  of  Darlington, 
and  was  woven  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons  of  Paisley.  Mr.  Tower's 
shawl  was  compared  with  one  made  in  Scotland,  of  French  shawl-goat 
wool,  to  which  it  was  evidently  ftir  superior.  It  was  also  compared  with  a 
shawl  of  M.  Terneaux's  own  make ;  and  was  considered  by  very  competent 
judges  to  be  superior  to  this  also.  {Trans,  Soc,  Arts,  vol.  xlvL,  as  quoted 
in  Ency,  ofAgr,,  2d  edit.  §  7340.) 

Mr.  Tower's  goats  were  visited  by  Mr.  Riley  this  present  summer,  and 
he  declares  them  to  be  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  pure  breed 
he  has  ever  seen.  The  flock,  consisting,  m  1823,  of  two  bucks  and  two 
does,  now  (1832)  consists  of  51  animals.  Mr.  Riley  found  them  ''grazing 
promiscuously  with  other  stock  in  the  park,  and  appearing  extremely 
docile.  The  climate  of  England  renders  it  necessary  that,  at  night,  they 
should  be  protected  in  sheds ;  and,  in  winter,  fed  with  hay,''  &c.  ^  The 
down  was  at  this  time  taking  from  them  by  a  girl,  with  a  common  horse- 
comb  ;  and,  on  comparing  it  with  some  specimens  I  had  procured  in  France, 
received  through  Russia,  I  found  not  the  slightest  degeneration:  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  from  its  very  clean  state,  and  the  small  propoitioni  of  hair,  I 
should  say,  it  would  realise  in  Paris  a  much  higher  price  than  any  I  had 
seen.  Mr.  Tower  has  bad  some  shawls  made  from  the  produce  of  his 
flock,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  his  late  Majesty.  It  was  greatly 
admired,  and  considered  to  rival  those  of  Cachemire.  Mr.  Tower  states 
that  his  flock  produces  an  average  of  2^  oz.  of  down  annually  firom  each 
animal."  (p.  42.) 

FRANCE. 

Poiteauand  Vilmorin:  Le  Bon  Jardinier :  Almanach  pour  I'Ann^e  1832. 
Paris,  12mo« 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  entirely  new  edition  of  this  most  valu- 
able work,  which,  for  a  resident  in  France,  forms  a  complete  encyclopsedia 
of  garden  culture.  We  have  spoken  of  previous  editions  of  the  same  work 
highly,  and  more  at  length  (Vol.  II.  p. 52.). 

Jacqmn,  M.,  sen..  Member  of  many  French  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Societies :  Monographie  Complete  du  M61on.    8vo.    Paris,  1832, 

This  work  is  to  be  completed  in  six  numbers,  each  of  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  two  sheets  of  letterpress,  and  of  five  or  six  plates  of  coloured 
engraving  The  price  of  each  number  is  9  frs.  or  6  frs.,  according  to  the 
paper.  The  writer  introduces  his  subject  by  stating  that  the  melon  is 
not  cultivated  in  the  private  gardens  of  the  French  gentry  so  perfectly,  so 
generally,  or  so  successfuUpr,  as  it  may  be.  The  cause  of  this  defect  he  attri- 
butes to  a  mistaken  devotion  to  economy;  many  of  the  French  proprietors 
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conceiving  it  cheaper  to  purchase  their  melons  in  the  markets,  fhah to  supply 
their  gardeners  with  the  requisite  means  to  produce  them  in  their  gardens; 
and  that  even  those  who  have  them  grown  at  home,  acting  on  this  parsi«» 
monioos  feeling,  are  much  too  niggardly  in  the  conveniences  tbey  place  at 
their  gardeners'  disposal.  One  object  of  M.  Jacqoin's  tnonogn^h  is  to 
show  that  the  impression  which  the  French  gentry  entertain  is  an  erro^ 
neous  one ;  and,  conseoaently,  to  induce  them  to  f^ply  their  best  patron- 
age to  the  promotion  ot  the  culture  of  this  most  estimable  fmit.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  its  value  as  a  monograph^ 
and  to  give  a  more  detailed  opinion  of  it  to  our  readers. 

AMERICA. 

Anon, :  Our  Neighbourhood :  or.  Letters  on  Horticulture  and  Natural  Phe- 
nomena.   8vo.    New  York,  Bliss,  1831. 

The  object  of  these  letters  is  to  excite  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits 
and  especiallj^  gardening.  The  letters  are  dated,  and  enter  into  de- 
tails oi  what  is  going  on  in  the  garden  and  farm  of  the  writer,  and  in 
Other  gardens  and  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  they  are  writ- 
'tem  1»3  far  the  work  may  be  considered  almost  an  American  gardener's 
calendar;  but,  in  addition,  we  have  remarks  on  natural  phenomena,  on 
every  department  of  natural  history,  and,  in  short,  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject: there  is  even  a  love  story.  The  author  shows  a  slight  general 
knowledge  of  the  rural  economv  both  of  Britain  and  America^  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  literature  of  both  countries*  Thte 
writer  assumes  the  character  of  a  man,  but  is,  in  all  probability^  a  woman. 

The  book  has  a  particular  charm,  from  the  correct  and  detailed  view 
which  it  gives  of  country  life  in  a  newly  settled  state ;  and,  if  it  eould  be 
read  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  in  &itain^, 
it  would  tempt  many  of  them  to  emigrate. 

Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agriculiural  Society y  at  their  Third  Annual 
'   Meeting,  with  the  Address  delivered  by  Wuliam  Darlingt<Hi,  M.D. 
8vo,  pp.  24.    Philadelphia,  1825. 

Although  the  talk  of  this  Meeting  was  ofbuMocks,  it  was  sensible,  philb* 
Aophic,  and  in  good  taste ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Dar* 
lington,  who  was  before  known  to  us  by  an  excellent  Flora  of  West 
Chester,  which  we  can  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  anxious 
^. trace  the  range  of  some  of  our  British  plants  in  the  United  States. — ^ 


Art,  v..  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants^  and  <f 
eld  Plants  qflnteresty  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of  the 
<<  Encydapcedia  of  Plants,    and  of  the  "  H6rtus  Britdnnicus!* 

CurHsU  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 

3*.  6rf.  coloured,  3*.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwardrs  Botanical  Register;   each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 

;^   pjiates;  4^.  coloured,  3«.  plain.    Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S., 

^**    Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.      '  '     *' 

\Smet*s  British  Elower-Garden ;   each  monthly  Number  (iontaitAng  fbnr 

l'  plates;  3*.  coloured,  ^.  3rf.  plain.     Edited  by  Bobiirt  Siireet,  F.L.S., 

author  of  several' botanical  works.  '   '  *  •  •<   -•  i-    n 

Lqddiges's  fiotanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  cOrittfMn^^^  F?^^; 
'''■  6i\  cptoured,  2f«.'6^.  partly  fol6ured.  '  Edited  b/Mefeirs.  Lddfligfeif     • 
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The  reader  will  find  the  few  abbreviatioiui  used  in  the  following  extracts 
explained  in  p.  12. 

.    III.  'RanuncfdacetB*  §  lEteUeborea, 

2>elpMnium  speciosum  is  figured  in  the  JSot  Reg,  for  June,  t.  1503. 
It  is  "  A  hardv  and  handsome  perennial,  native  to  high  elevations  of  the 
Caucasus."  it  produces  its  lar^e  deep  blue  blossoms,  from  June  to 
September,  and  seems  a  very  desirable  species  for  decorating  the  hardy 
flower-garden. 

XXII.  TVrttffframi^efle. 

«97.  TH]e^A  mm  Wridls 

SlatifdUsACL     broad-Ieaved    «iJor  4   f.n    W    China    1825?      C     pil     Bot.cab.l8fi» 

It  is  surprising,  that  in  plants  so  much  cultivated  as  the  teas  are  in 
China,  no  more  varieties  have  yet  been  noticed.  The  a)>ove  one  was 
introduced,  some  yearn  i^,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bassington.  It  is  principally 
distinguished  by  its  leaf  being  so  much  broader  than  the  ordinary  kind ; 
the  fiowers-ctircr  but  slightly.    {Bat,  Cab,^  July.) 

90S8.  CAMSliKjr^lSlfifijapdnica 

JUcw^aiM  liBdL    aeeves's    «LJ«{dlO   sp    CWsh    Chioa    1829?     I    Lp     Botjeg.1591 

**  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  camellias  hitherto  imported » 
ks  richness  of  colour  fiur  surpassing  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,*'  Gam^llcii 
jap6nica  Reevesuiiui  is  published  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Tate,  who 
imported  the  plant  from  China,  and  who  ^  states  that  the  flowers  are  very 
variable."  The  foliage  has  a  remarkably  curled  appearance.  This  variety 
is  named  in  complimoit  to  Mr.  Reeves,  ^  to  whom  this  country  is  undek" 
the  greatest  obligations  for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  be  devoted 
himself,  during  a  long  residence  in  China,  to  the  collection  and  transmis- 
sion to  England  of  all  [he  could  procure]  that  is  rare,  beautifiil,  or  uB^fiil, 
in  the  flora  of  the  celestial  empire."    {Bot.  Reg,^  June.) 

XLV.  Groauldeea, 

719.  RPBES. 
S9S8a  tpecUbmm  Pk.  ahowy       A  or  5    my.}n.    C    Califbrnta    18S9.    C    co    Sw.il.gar.9  8.149 

•tainlneum  Smith  in  Bees's  Cyolopw  and  Dec  Proi.  3. 477.i  and  also  gpecibram  Dee,  Prod,  3.  iH^ 

An  especially  showy  species,  having  the  entire  habits  of  the  gooseberry, 
yet  vying  in  the  form  and  brilliancy  of  its  flowers  with  the  eksgant  Fuchsia, 
A  single  plant  was  raised  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  in  1829.  The  plant 
was,  shortly  after  having  been  raised,  planted  in  the  open  ground,  wh^e  it 
is  found  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  it  being  now  ^June,  1632)  a  large  bush,  five 
feet  in  height.  It  blossomed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  beginning  of  Mliy, 
1832,  and  continued  in  flower  for  iMMre  than  six  wedcs.  Its  profusion  6£ 
large,  crimson,  flittering  blossoms,  contrasted  with  its  bright  green  glos^ 
leaves,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  objects  imaginflble,"  {Mr. 
David  Don,  in  Sweefs  Flower  Garderiy  July.) 

Specimens  of  this  fuchsia^flowered  gooseberry  were  exhibited  at  a  Meet^ 
ing  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  held  on  June  19.,  from  Mr.  Lambert's  garden 
at  Boyton  House,  Wilts ;  and  a  description  of  the  plant,  by  Mr,  D.  B6n, 
was  read.  Mr.  Don  presents  the  following  concise  and  expressive  specific 
character  of  R,  specidsum :  —  Branches  bristly ;  prickles  three  together ; 
leaves  smooth ;  calyxes  four-cleft  and  tubular ;  stamens  and  pointal  prp* 
jecting  far  beyond  the  flower ;  berries  hispid. 

LVI.  lAyrtdce<B,  J  EvJeptospermecB, 

Bse'ckia  saxicola  Cun,^  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  ffSrtus  JSritdnniafi, 
p.  476.,  is  figured  in  the  BoL  Mag,  for  June,  t.  3160.,  where  it  is  stated,  from 
Mr.  Cunningham,  that  this  neat  little  white-flowered  shrub  is  prostrajte  on 
the  bare  granite  rocks  which  it  inhabits  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Australia;  but  that,  under  cultivation,  at  Kew,  with  more  nptritive  food, 
it  has  become  a  perfectly  erect  shrub.     At  Kew  ,it  flowers  in  March, 

Mi/rtdp^<^  ^.JU^fiyihkhfP.  Courouftta  (the  n^me  of  the  plant  In  Oiii^hii) 
guianensis,  the  Guiana  Couiroupita,  or  cannon-l^atltree,'  is  elaborately 
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figured  and  described  in  die  Botanical  Magazine  for  June,  t.  3158.  and 
3159.     It  is  a  tree  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  and  with  a  trunk  often  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter :  the  wood  is  soft.    The  branches  are  spreading, 
and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  from 
8  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  broadly  lanceolate,  are  the  most  copious  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.    The  racemes  of  flowers  are  firom  1  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length ;  produced  on  the  former  year's  branches,  and  upon  different  parts 
of  the  trunk,  bearing  a  great  many,  sometimes  a  hundred,  flowers,  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  very  splendid  in  colour ;  and,  moreover,  are  endowed  with  a 
most  delicious  odour.    The  flower-buds,  shortly  before  expanding,  are  of 
about  the  size  of  a  medlar :  the  expanded  flowers,  according  to  the  figure, 
are  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  across.     They  are  yellowish  on  the  outside,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  crimson-lilac  within,  and  spread  out  horizontally.    The  petals 
to  each  flower  are  six,  rarely  seven,  leathery  in  texture,  unequal,  somewhat 
orbicular,  and  much  waved  and  concave.   The  details  of  the  structure,  and 
arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  seed-vessel  and  seeds,  are  highly 
interesting  in  a  botanical  point  of  view ;  and  for  these  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  oi^inal  article,  just  remarl^ing  that  it  presents  a  most  extraordinary 
arrangement  of  its  stamens,  these  being  seated  on  the  face  of  a  fleshy 
strap-like  disk  towards  its  extremity,  which  grows  out  from  beside  the 
germen,  and  would  project  the  stamens  quite  away  from  the  stigma,  but 
that  a  fold  in  the  centre  of  the  stamen-bearing  strap  brings  the  stamens 
in  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stigma.    Although  a  raceme  con- 
nsts  of  50  to  100  flowers,  it  produces  but  one  or  two  fruits.     The  fruit  is 
round,  reddish,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
and,  from  its  size  and  form,  has  procured  for  the  tree  the  name  of  the 
cannon-ball  tree.     The  fallen  pericarps,  or  fruits,  which  strew  the  ground 
beneath  this  tree,  in  Cayenne,  and  exlubit  the  scar  or  hole  by  which  they 
were  attached  to  the  fruit-stalk,  so  nearly  resemble  the  bomb-shell,  that 
one  might  easily,  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  a  company  of  artillery  had 
bivouacked  in  its  shade.     The  fruit,  or  pericarp,  is  occupied  internally  by 
pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees,  and  through  which 
are  scattered  an  indeterminate  number  of  seeds,  each  larger  than  a  pea, 
and  invested  with  a  leathery  membrane,  which  is  woolly  externally.     The 
shell  of  the  fruit  is  used,  in  South  America,  for  domestic  purposes,  as  the 
calabash.     The  pulp  contains  sugar;  gum ;  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids; 
and  is  employed  to  afibrd  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers ;  but,  in  the  perfectly 
ripe  state,  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature; 
yet  the  scent  is  remarkably  vinous,  and  so  durable  that  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding, 
on  examining  some  portions  of  the  fruit  that  had  been  preserved  in  rum 
for  two  or  three  years,  found  the  native  odour  of  the  plant  so  strong,  as 
to  render  a  continuance  in  the  apartment  almost  insupportable.     Insects 
revd  in  this  disgusting  and  putrid  pulp,  Cole6ptera  and  Forf  iculae  (ear- 
wigs) feed  upon  it,  while  the  jPormicse  (ants)  find  a  shelter  in  the  hollow 
of  the  shells.    Dr.  Hooker,  for  much  of  the  material  out  of  which  he  has 
elaborated  the  luminous  figures  and  descriptions  of  this  tree  and  its  parts, 
professes  himself  indebted  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  of 
^t.  Vincent.     It  appears  that  a  living  specimen  of  the  tree  does  not  exist 
in  any  European  collection  of  plants ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  despairs  of  seeing 
it  flourish  in  any  region  beyond  the  tropics.     The  tree  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments,  of  the  dense  forests  of  Cayenne,  where 
it  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  where  its  trunk  and  branches  are 
not  unfrequentlv  concealed  from  view  by  an  investing  mass  of  the  Spanish 
longbeard  (Tillandsia  usneoides  L.),    From  Cayenne,  the  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  the   Island  of  St.  Vincent,   Dr.  Hooker  believes,  by 
Dr.  Anderson.     (Bot.  Mag,^  June.) 

At  page  241.  of  the  current  volume.  Dr.  Hamilton  informs  us  that  Pita 
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IS  a  term  indiscrmiinately  applied,  in  South  America,  to  all  plants  yielding 
a  fibrous  substance,  and  especially  to  plants  of  the  pine-apple  family,  or 
Bromeltace<F,  as  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  eminently  endowed  with 
fibre.  As  the  beautifiil  tree  just  described  is  frequently  more  or  less 
invested  with  the  Tilldndsia  usnebides  L,,  and  as  this  plant  is  included  in  the 
fibrous-leaved  family  of  BromeltacAP,  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  the  possibility 
of  its  being  one  of  the  plants  called  pita  in  South  America ;  and  I  nave  been 
led  to  this  remark  by  the  two  terminal  syllables  of  the  native  name  of  this 
tree,  CotaroupUoy  and  the  fact  of  the  tillandsia's  growing  upon  it.— «7.  D. 
LXXVII.  Legummotis  §  Sophdrese. 

1846L  CHORO'ZEMA. 
104990  triangul&re  LhuU.     Z.^g\eA  prickled    SL  i^  or  f  ap  S   N.HolL   18Sa    (TIs.p    Bot  reg.  1513 

Another  of  Mr.  Knight's  exquisite  treasures,  raised  out  of  the  stock  of 
New  Holland  seeds  purchased  by  him  of  Mr.  Baxter.  It  is  closely  related 
to  C.  nanum,  but  Professor  Lindley  enumerates  several  points  of  specific 
distinctiveness :  it  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  requires  a  very  airy  dry  snelf  in 
the  green>house  in  winter.    {^BoL  Beg,,  July.) 

Professor  Lindley  adopts  Smith's  spelling  of  this  generic  name,  and 
quotes  Smith's  etymon,  which  is  as  follows :  —  '*  M.  Labillardiere  origin- 
ally discovered  this  genus  upon  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  a  loamy  soil,  near  the  spot  where,  after 
having  been  tantalised  with  finding  many  salt  springs,  his  party  had  just 
met  with  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water.  This  welcome  refreshment,  of 
which  he  speaks  feelingly  in  his  book,  seems  to  have  suggested  a  name  for 
this  genus.  He  called  it  Chor6zema,  evidently  from  choroty  a  dance, 
or  joyous  assembly,  and  zemay  a  drink,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned." 

LegummduB  §  hoteiS. 

1940  HO^VEL^ 
17284a*  TiUbsalind/.  shaggy        il  uJ  el  3  ap     Li     KHoU.     1829?     C      8.p     Bot  reg.  1512 

Figured  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting.  It  difiers 
firom  H.  purpurea  SwLy  its  nearest  relative,  in  being  excessively  shaggy, 
instead  of  being  merely  covered  with  a  very  short  dense  pubescence ;  the 
reticulations  of  the  leaves  are  also  much  larger  and  more  distinct  in 
H.  villosa  than  in  H.  purpurea.  (Bot  Beg,,  Jtily.)  It  seems  a  pleasing 
and  desirable  kind.     Is  not  its  affinity  to  H.  panndsa  also  very  intimate  ? 

CXXI.  PittosporecB. 

679.  PITTO'SPORUM. 

Mrnifblium  Ctiit.    DogwoocUlvd.    il  lJ  cu  3    mr    Br    N.ZeaL    1827.    C    p    Bot  mag.  3161 

This  is  a  curious,  but  not  handsome,  species.  Mr.  Cunningham  met 
with  it,  in  1826,  in  dark  humid  woods,  by  the  rivers  in  New  Zealand, 
producing  flowers  in  September,  and  ripe  fruit  about  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  uniformly  found  it  growing  parasitically  on  tufts  of  Asteliae 
( Astelia  Banksn),  and  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  larger  timber 
trees,  particularly  upon  the  kackatea,  or  Dacrydium  ^axifdlium  of  Lambert. 
(Bot.  Mag^  June.) 

CXXIV.  TVopcBoleiS,  That  very  elegant,  perennial,  herbaceous,  green- 
house, climbing  plant,  Tropae^olum  tricoldrum,  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Mas, 
for  July,  t,  3169.,  where  the  following  admirable  etymon  of  the  generic 
name  is  quoted  firom  Smith : — *'  Tropae^olum,  from  tropcdony  a  warlike 
trophy,  firom  the  shield-like  leaves,  and  the  brilliant  flowers  shaped  like 
golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and  through  and  stained  with  blood, 
which  might  very  well  justify  such  an  allusion." 

CXLvI.  GcUadnets,  Francoa  Cav.  (Don  Francisco  Franco,  a  physi- 
cian of  Valencia,  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works,  and  an  ardent 
cultivator  and  promoter  of  botany.)  8. 1.  Sp.  3. 
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appCDdlcaBiU  Oiv.  aiipfliidiolad  ]£  ^orSmj^n  Ro.C  Cbilo«  18St  S  pJ  Sw.il,garJLU51 

A  very  ornamental,  and  therefore  very  desirable,  novelty.  It  was 
raised  at  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
near  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe.  Mr.  Anderson  accompanied 
Captain  Sang,  in  the  capacity  of  botanist,  in  his  recent  vovage  of  survey 
on  the  coasts  of  Soutn  America.  Francda  appendiculata  appears  to 
succeed  well  in  England,  in  the  o()en  border  of  a  garden,  where  its  tall 
clusters  of  rosy  blossoms,  marked  with  deep  crimson,  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous object.  Two  other  species,  F.  «onchif61ia  W,^  also  with  rosy 
blossoms,  and  F.  ramdsa  D.  JDon^  which  has  white  flowers,  have  been 
recently  introduced  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming»  in  Chile* 
{Mr.  D,  Don^  in  Sweefi  Fhwer-Ckurdeny  July.)  -  A  plant  o£  Francdff 
appendiculata,  in  full  flower,  was  exhibited  at  the  Linnaean  Society's 
Meeting  on  June  19.,  from  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton ;  and  a  description  of 
it,  by  Mr.  D.  Don,  was  read. 

CLV I,  Tofygongw.  Cocc61oba  (kokko*  seed,  and  loboi,  a  lobe ;  from  the 
lobed  seed,  not  fruit  as  stated  in  Hort,  Brit.)  pubescens  L,  is  figured  in 
the  BoU  Mag.  for  July,  t.  3166.  This  is  a  plant  of  much  interest  in 
British  stoves,  on  account  of  the  very  large  size  of  its  cordately  based 
orbicular  leaves,  which  sometimes  attain  to  an  expansion  of  two  feet  in 
diameter.  I  once  saw  a  leaf  almost  of  this  size  produced  on  the  plant  in 
the  stove  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  This  plant  produced  a 
single  raceme  of  flowers,  for  the  first  time  (and  it  had  never  been  pre- 
viously known  to  flower  in  Britain,  although  introduced  in  1690),  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1832 :  but,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  hot* 
house,  which  seldom  allows  of  its  retaining  a  temperature  of  more  than  a 
few  degrees  above  60^,  none  of  the  flowers  appear  to  have  expanded 
properly.  Of  them,  however.  Professor  Henslow  has  availed  himself  as 
fully  as  he  could,  and  contributed  to  the  Bot.  Mag,  the  result  of  his 
researches:  these  are  of  botanical  rather  than  of  gardening  interest. 
*  According  to  Jacquin,  the  Coccoloba  pubescens  becomes  an  inelegant 
upright  tree,  between  60  ft.  and  80  fr.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  very  common  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Martinique.  The 
wood  is  hard,  heavy,  deep  red,  and  almost  incorruptible.  When  used  for 
posts,  the  part  in  the  ground  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  be  eatable.    (^Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

CLXX.  'Erice€e  §  vh'iB, 

417a  ERVCA.    ih  Tubiflbrab 

dichr6mata^.a    two-cotouted    «uJor  a   autw  T.Pk  C.6.H.  180a   C  8.p    Bot  cab.  1813 

The  flowers  are  beautiful,  the  tubular  corols  bdng  pink  at  their  base 
(or  about  one  third  of  their  length,  and  the  remainder  yellow.  The  shrub 
is  usually  two  feet  high  before  it  begins  to  flower.    (Bot.  Cab.^  June.) 

Tubiflbne. 
verec6ndaAC.     ruddy-/IiM2    iluJor  S   ni.aut    Ro    C.G.H.    18Sa    C    up    Botcab.l8S7 

This,  according  to  the  figure,  is  quite  an  ornamental  kind :  its  tubular 
red  corols  seem  numerous^  produced,  and  have  a  pendulous  directiouw 
**  It  grows  vigorously,  and  attains  a  considerable  size."    (Bot.  Cab.y  July.) 

"EjiceiB  ^  'RhodordceiB, 

In  Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  for  June,  1. 148.,  the  white-flowered 
tree  rhododendron  is  figured  from  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  This  has 
hitherto  been  named  i2hododendron  arbdreum  2  61bum ;  but  Mr.  D.  Don 
concurs  with  Mr.  Sweet  in  considering  it  a  perfectly  distinct  species,  to 
which  Mr.  Sweet  has  applied  the  specific  name  of  41bum ;  a  name  which 
cannot  be  retained,  because  previously  occupied  by  the  R.  dlbum  of  Pursh, 
the  second  species  in  both  the  Hortus  BrUannicus  of  Sweet  and  that  of 
Loudon. ,  This  white  tree  rhododendron,  be  the  specific  name  hereafter 
agrised  upon, for  it  what  it  may>  *'  diflers  from  R.  arboreum  by  its  ngid 
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'ieatfaery  leaves,  and  their  ragged  dark-green  surface,  and  bright  chmamon 
or  rusty  colour  underneath ;  it  also  di^rs  essentially  in  the  bracteas  that 
surround  the  flowers  being  straight  and  erect,  not  reflected,  as  in  R.  arbd- 
reum ;  but  the  most  distinguishing  character  is,  its  bearing  an  appendage 
on  erer^  alternate  filament,  a  little  above  the  base,  sometimes  one  on  each 
fiide.  (Sweei's  Fhwer-Gardaif  June.) 
CLXXI.  Epacridede. 

SOi.  E'PACRia 

▼ari&biUair.a       Tariable       •  lJ  or    S  ja.f     Pk     N.SW.     ISfia     €     i.p    Bot  oath  1816 

Messrs.  Loddiges  raised  this,  with  several  others,  differing  in  form  and 
colour  of  flowers,  in  1829,  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  MacLeay  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  who  kindly  communicated  the  seeds  to  them.  The  picture 
represents  it  an  ornamental  species,  as  the  pendulous  tubular  corols  are 
thickly  placed  on  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pinkish  colour.  {Bot,  Ctdt,, 
June.) 

niv&lisAC.       snowy../lii»l      il|_Jor   3   mr    W       N.HolL     1829.     C    8.p    Boteab.  18S9 

Kaised  from  seeds  presented  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1829,  by  H. 
M.  Dyer,  Esq.  The  plants,  in  two  years,  grew  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  flowered  in  great  abundance  in  the  month  of  March.  (Bot.  CcA., 
July.) 

E^pacris  onosmseflora  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Mag,,  July,  t.3168.,  and  is 
stated  to  inhabit  peaty  bogs  at  Blackheath,  on  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Kew  Holland,  at  an  elevation  of  3400ft.  above  the  sea's  level.  It  beau- 
tifies the  green-house  with  its  blossoms  in  March. 

Acr6triche  ovalifolia  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Mag,  for  July,  t.  3 171.,  where 
'it  is  stated  of  it,  "  As  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  green-house,  it  cannot 
boast  of  much  beauty,  until  the  flowers  are  examined  with  a  microscope, 
when  the  delicate  structure  of  the  corolla,  the  singular  tuf);  of  hairs  at  the 
extremity  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  the  rich  orange-coloured 
anthers,  lying  in  the  sinuses  of  those  segments,  become  apparent."  This 
species  inhabits,  at  least  as  one  situation,  the  exposed  summits  of  sandy 
ridges  in  ^ew  Holland,  and  bears  white  drupaceous  fruit.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  subfaces  of  the  leaves  of  Acr6triche  cordata  are  especially 
elegant  objects,  being  scored  lengthwise  with  parallel  and  alternate  stripes 
of  green  and  glaucous,  ciliated  at  the  margin,  and  tipped  with  a  short 
prickle. 

CLXXXVI.  ComposiUB  f  Asterecs,  A'stet  lae^vis  L,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  June,  1. 1500.,  and  there  stated  to  differ  from  A, 
cyaneus  (noticed  in  p.  349.),  in  being  totally  destitute  of  glaucousness ;  m 
having  its  leaves  more  acuminate,  and  rougher  at  their  edge;  in  the  radical 
leaves  being  narrower  (these  are  either  serrate  or  entire) ;  and  in  having 
'the  involucres  obconical,  not  campanulate,  with  the  bases  of  their  scales 
much  less  pale  than  the  bases  of  those  of  A,  cyaneus ;  and  in  the  florets 
of  the  ray  being  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

Comp6sit€B  §  AnthemidecB.  CThrys&nthemum  Indicum  var.  plenum,  the 
double  yellow  Indian  chrysanthemum,  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Reg,  for  June» 
1. 1502.  This  variety  "is not  much  cultivated,  because  of  its  not  flowering 
except  afler  very  hot  and  dry  summers,  such  as  that  of  1831 ;  but  when  its 
blossoms  are  produced  they  are  extremely  neat,  and  form  a  strikfng  addi- 
tion to  the  few  flowers  that  December  produces."     {Bot,  Reg,,  June.)' 

CCXXI.  Labidtee  §  'Sepeteee,  Phldmis  tuberdsa  L,  is  figured  in  Maund*s 

Botanic  Garden  for  June,  t.  360.,  where  the  following  interesting  specula* 

tion  is  offered  on  the  tubers  of  this  vigorous-growing  and  comparatively 

,  showy  herbaceous  perennial :  —  **  The  presence  of  these  tubers  does  not 

seem  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  the  existence  of  the  pfant,  it  being 

•, furnished  with  au  ample  portion  of  fibrous  roots  frOni  its  crown,  whence 

;  O^ets,  and  consequently  increase^  are  afforded.    Its  fibres  descend  deeply. 
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and  mostly  perpendicularly,  into  the  earth ;  and  at  various  distances,  within 
1  ft.  of  the  surface,  a  tuber  is  formed  on  many  of  them,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  potato  or  less,  not  terminally,  or  principally  so,  as  in  the  potato 
plant,  but  by  the  enlai^ement  of  the  fibres  at  some  distance  from  either 
extremity.  It  is  a  simple  mass  of  alburnum,  resembling  in  appearance  the 
kernel  ot  a  cocoa  nut,  but  softer,  and  of  a  taste  rather  bitter ;  which  fla- 
vour is  not  reduced  either  by  boiling  or  drying.  It  is  probable  that  a 
regular  supply  of  moisture,  in  accordance  with  the  requurements  of  the 
plant,  would  altogether  prevent  thdr  formation.  We  know  that  some 
species  of  grass  which  are  strictly  fibrous-rooted,  particularly  the  Phl^um 
pratense  L,  [and,  perhaps,  the  Ay^a  elktior  Z/.,  Jr6rdeum  bulbdsum  L.y 
^iopecurus  bulb6isus  Zr.,  Phdlaris  bulbdsa  Cav,y  and  /%^]aris  nodosa  B'wh^^ 
produce  tubers  in  situations  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  occasional  want 
of  fluids  necessary  for  their  luxuriant  or  healthy  increase.  When  suffering 
under  such  privations,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  stems  and  roots 
of  a  plant  become  less  flexible;  and  its  vessels,  being  constringed  by 
drought,  would  be  incapable,  when  subsequently  supplied  with  a  due  por- 
tion of  fluids,  of  ready  and  free  dilatation.  In  this  state,  the  fluids  col- 
lected by  the  extremities  of  the  roots  may  be  prevented,  by  the  rigidity  of 
those  parts  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  freely  ascending.  At  this 
point,  an  accumulation  of  the  juices  occurs ;  and,  somewhat  analogous  to 
a  tumour  in  an  artery  arising  from  dilatation,  a  tuber  is  produced.  These 
tubers,  gradually  increasing,  subsequently  become  reservoirs,  to  meet 
any  deficiency  of  supply  that  may  casually  occur.  Thus  we  see  Infinite 
Wisdom  make  the  very  existence  of  a  want  the  means  of  its  remedy." 
'*  A  proper  distinction  must  be  observed  between  such  tubers  as  are 
mere  reservoirs  of  unprepared  fluids,  and  those  which  are  depositories  of 
elaborated  Juices  from  the  plant,  in  which  the  vitality  of  a  future  individual 
of  its  species  exists.**  The  above  views  merit  the  consideration  of  the 
young  gardener ;  and,  should  Phldmis  tuberdsa  L,  not  be  one  of  the  plants 
cultivated  in  the  garden  in  which  he  is  employed,  I  may  mention  CXrobus 
tuberosus  Z.,  lAthyvxxs  tuberdsus  X.,  paeonies,  and  georginas,  as  plants 
possessing  tubers,  all,  I  believe,  but  certainly  those  of  the  georginas,  desti- 
tute of  buds  or  eyes ;  and  il^pios  tuber6sa  Mcen,y  the  common  potato, 
Helidnthus  tuberdsus,  and  WedMta  aurea,  exemplifying  tubers  beset 
with  buds.  It  may  be  well  to  examine  if  Mr.  Maund's  theory  will  at  all 
conduce  to  account  for  the  granulations,  or  minute  tubers,  which  are  inva- 
riably strung  on  the  fibres  of  every  leguminous  plant :  the  laburnum,  the 
common  false  acacia,  and  the  white  clover,  are  familiar  instances.  —  /.  D. 

CXXV.  Cordikceod. 

563.  CO'RD/^. 

grandiflbra  Ztfui;.    large^flwd    il  CD  or  ...  au    W     &Ainer.?    18fi7.    C    Lp    Botreg.l4gj 

A  very  fine  species,  with  large  white  broadly  funnel-shaped  coroUasi 
which  now,  it  is  feared,  is  not  in  this  country.  It  flowered  in  1828,  in  a 
stove  in  Lee's  Hammersmith  Nursery.  That  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
C6rdia  is  not  positively  known,  for  no  specimens  have  been  preserved,  and 
consequently  the  semblances  of  the  drawing  have  been  the  only  guides  to 
referring  it  to  any  genus.    {Bot,  Reg.,  figured  in  May,  described  in  June.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXXXVIII.  Amar^llidea^. 

933a.  ♦AVAX  SaL  {N&rc(isvM  L.) 

Albicans  Haw.       whitish        tf  A  O'    1    aP      ^      Spain       ...      O     8.1     Sw.fl.gar.2.  s.145 

Beautiful  and  rare,  but  possessed  by  Mr.  Ellicombe  of  Vicarage  Bitton, 
near  Bath,  and  Mr.  Haworth  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  Sweet  has  seen  it  also  "  in 
other  collections  about  London,  introduced  from  Holland  this  year,  under 
the  name  of  iVarcissus  moschatus ;"  but  the  N,  moschktus  of  the  Linnseao 
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herbarium,  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  *'  is  a  very  dififerent  plant.*'  Mr.  Hawortb, 
in  his  Monograph,  assigns  to  A.  Albicans  the  English  name  of  **  the  greatest 
Spanish  white."     (Flower^Garden,  June.) 

907.  EirRYCLE& 

Cunningh&mii  LindL  Cunningham*!  tf  t^  el  1  mr.ap  W    N.HolL  1830.    O  p.!  Bot  reg,  1506 

A  very  interesting  bulbous  plant,  of  the  general  appearance  of  which 
JETemerocdllis  iapdnica  L,,  Funkta  subcordata  Spr.,  will  giye  a  pretty  exact 
idea.  The  white  flowers  of  the  Eurycles  are,  however,  smaller,  fewer,  and 
produced  in  an  umbel ;  while  those  of  Funkia  subcordkta  are  in  a  spike  or 
raceme.  The  flowers  of  the  Eurycles  are  neat  and  pretty,  and  its  foliage 
beautiful  \  altogether,  it  is  an  elegant  plant.  It  is  figured  m>m  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Kniglit,  who  received  it  from  New  Holland  of  Mr.  Baxter :  at  pre- 
sent it  is  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Lindley  states  that  Eurycles  is  denved 
from  *'  etiryst  broad,  and  kleioy  to  close  up ;  in  allusion  to  the  dilated  state 
of  the  [filaments  of  the]  stamens,  which  close  up,  as  it  were,  the  opening 
of  the  tube  of  the  perianthium."  This  etymon  is  here  recorded,  on 
account  of  its  distinctness  from  that  given  in  Loudon's  JEncydoptetUa  a 
Plants  and  Hortut  Britdnnicus, 

CCXXXIV.  Bromenacex. 

9S7.  BILLBE'RO/i^. 
TiSSa  bicoiot  B.C.       two-coloured   ^(ZQorf    ...   Ro.B    RioJaa    1829?    Sk    t.p    Bot.  cab.  1819 

This  species  differs  from  B.  nudicaulis  in  its  obtuse  petals,  its  much  nar« 
rower  leaf,  and  its  spines  being  green  in  lieu  of  black ;  the  leaves  also  are 
green  at  their  base.  It  grows  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  upon  trees,  rooting 
into  the  rough  bark.  The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  that  immense  country 
is  prodigious.  In  some  parts  the  woods  are  wholly  impenetrable,  the  very 
trunks  of  the  trees  almost  touching  each  other,  and  the  number  of  plants 
of  this  order  (Bromelidcece),  also  of  Orchldeae,  ferns,  and  many  others, 
growing  upon  them,  is  most  astounding.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  them 
is  so  great,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ever  discovering  the 
greater  proportion  of  them.     (Bot,  Cab,,  June.) 

CCXXXIX.  JrideiE. 

123w  TRITO^NIA. 

odorktai?.C.       A-agrant  tfiAIor  |    su     Y       C.6.H.      18S9?    O    &p    Bot  cab.  1890 

This  '*  flowers  early  in  the  summer,  and  is  very  fragrant."  Messrs. 
Loddiges  *'  have  preserved  it  safely  in  a  narrow  border,  close  to  the  wall, 
in  the  front  of  a  stove,  where  the  ground  is  scarcely  ever  frozen  in  winter, 
in  which  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Cape  plants  of  the  same  family, 
flowers,  and  grows  much  better  than  when  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green- 
house,"    (Bot.  Cab.,  June.) 

Vris  tuberosa,  and  intimatefy  related  Speciet,  At  p.  235%  we,  unneces- 
sarily perhaps,  bespoke  the  affection  of  our  floricultural  readers  for  that 
lovely  spring  flower,  the  /^ris  taberdsa  L.,  and  detailed  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  readily  multiplied,  and  so  cultivated  as  to  blossom  with 
satisfactory  freedom  every  sprmg.  As  shown  in  p.  235.,  it  appears  this 
charming  plant  grows  wild>  both  near  Cork  and  Plymouth.  Mr.  Sweet, 
in  his  Flower-Garden  for  June,  t.  146.,  figures  another  tuberous-rooted 
species,  with  quadrangular  leaves,  and  describes  a  third,  and  suggests  that 
even  more  than  these  exist,  but  all  confounded  under  the  name  of  Vns 
tuberdsa ;  and  that  this  confusion  has  arisen  from  **  the  leaf  four-edged  " 
having  hitherto  been  taken  as  an  absolute  characteristic  of  Pria  tuberosa, 
and  all  the  irises  possessing  it  having  hitherto,  in  consequence,  been  re- 
ferred to  this  name.  That  distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  Salisbury,  many 
years  ago,  proposed  the  restoration  of  Toumefort's  genus  Hermod&ctylus 
for  the  reception  of  the  jTris  tuberdsa.  Hermodactylus,  from  Hermes,  jfter- 
cury,  and  daktylos,  a  finger,  expressing  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  tubers 
of  this  plant  to  the  human  fingers.  This  genus  and  generic  name 
Mr.  Sweet  has  adopted,  and  the  one  new  species  which  he  figures  and 
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describes,  he  denominates  Hermod^ctyias  longifdlius.  That  the  species  is 
distinct  enough  from  /^ris  tubetdsa,  which  Mr.  Sweet  denominates  Her* 
modactylus  bispath^eus  (passdng  by  Salisbury's  name  of  H.  tuberosus  in 
the  Hort.  Tratu.,  probably  as  deeming  it  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  now 
that  other  tuberous  species  are  known),  there  cannot  be  a  question.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  questions  will  arise  on  the  propriety  of  forming 
these  species  into  a  new  genus ;  and,  until  these  questions  are  affirmatively 
answered  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  botanists,  we  shall  retain  die 
species  in  the  genus  /^ris« 

laOSdloDgifbBaSntf.    long.lvd.       A  A  or  f    ap     P.CMi    Naples    1B29.  D   It    8w.fl.gar.2.  s.146 

jTris  longifdlia  has  some  of  its  radical  leaves  a  yard  or  more  in  length, 
and  but  one  flower  in  a  spathe ;  /.  tuberdsa  has  much  shorter  leaves,  and 
has  two  flowers  in  its  spathe :  these  are  the  obvious  points  of  difference, 
and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  minor  ones.  Mr.  Sweet's  species  of  Hermo^ 
d&ctylus,  then,  are  these  :  —  1.  H.  longifdlius,  Sw,  FL  Gar,  2;  s.  146. 
8.  H.  repens  (creeping-rooted),  of  which  the  Pris  tuberdsa  of  Sibthorp's 
Flora  GrfBcay  1.41.;  of  the  Jvfa^azine  of  Natural  Histori/,  vol.  iv.  p.  29., 
and  Gardener's  Magaziney  vol.  viii.  p.  235.,  the  cut  in  both  these  places 
having  been  copied  from  that  in  Flora  Grceca,  1.41.;  and  of  Redout^'s 
LiSacSes,  t.  48.,  are  synonymes.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  p.  235., 
we  remarked  that  the  figure  there  (copied  from  that  in  Flora  GrtBca} 
differed  completely  in  its  "  scaly  creeping  sucker  (propago)  at  its  root,'* 
from  the  JTris  tuberdsa  we  had  always  known  :  the  trutn  of  this  remark  is 
now  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sweet ;  the  /^ris  taberdsa  we 
had  all  along  previously  known  being  his  third  and  following  species.  3* 
H.  bispathaceus,  of  which  the  Pris  tuberdsa  of  BoL  Mag.  531.,  of  Link's 
Enumeratio,  and  of  Smith's  Herbarium,  are  s3rnonymes ;  as  well  as  Hertno* 
ddctylus  tuberdsus  of  Salisbury,  in  Hort,  Trans,,  vol.  i.  p.  304.  In  additioti 
to  our  remarks  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  235.)  on  the  culture  of  the  last-named  species, 
this  observation  by  Salisbury  may  be  of  interest : — "  In  a  border  of  deep 
rich  loam,  at  Chapel  Allerton,  it  flowered  every  year :  at  Mill  Hill,  on  a  dry 
gravel,  it  never  flowered."  It  has  again  flowered  finely,  this  spring,  in 
the  Bury  Gtarden,  under  the  treatment  described  p.  235. ;  and  the  plants 
from  the  wild  station  near  Plymouth  have,  this  spring,  flowered  m  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  Should  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  three 
kinds  above  named  become  admitted,  of  which  there  is  probably  very 
little  doubt,  the  geographical  station  of  each  species  will  then  be  desirable 
to  be  known.  Salisbury  says  of  H.  bispathaceus  Swt,,  '*  it  grows  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;"  but  the  fact  of  H.  repens  being  the  species  figured  in 
Flora  Grceea,  excites  a  doubt  whether  Salisbury's  habitat  does  not  apply 
rather  to  H.  repens  than  to  H.  bispathaceus.  After  all,  may  it  not  be 
purely  by  error  that  so  peculiar  a  creeping-root  shoot  has  been  affixed  to 
the  plant  figured  in  Flora  Grceca,  1.  41.  ?  If  it  be  by  error,  H.  repens  is  in 
consequence  a  nonentity :  nevertheless,  should  such  be  the  case,  Hermo* 
dlictylus  longifdlius  Swt,  and  H.  bispathaceus  Swt,  are  without  a  doiibt  aa 
satisfactorily  distinct  as  any  two  species  need  to  be. 

The  Pns  bifldra  of  Linnaeus  is  published  in  Sweet's  Flower^Garden  for 
July,  t.  152.;  where  numerous  technical  details  respecting  it,  wluch  will 
avail  the  studier  of  this  genus,  are  presented :  living  plants  of  it  are  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Sweet.  P  ris  reticulata 
JBieb.  is  figured,  in  the  Bot,  Cab.,  July,  t,  1829.  Its  leaves  appear  not  t<^ 
attain  a  greater  height  than  6  in.;  its  flower   is  borne  at  3  in.. from  the 

found,  and  is  large  and  highly  beautiful.    The  species  is  yet  rare  }IK 
ritain.  . 

CCXL.     Orchidea  §  Ophr^deis.  ...    .'*v 

£190.  HERMrmUM.  Dm- ^14* 

cordktum  Ziwrfi    hearUod:    SliAJfira  f    mr.a    y«h.O  N.W.A£  &W.EL  183^'  lr?Ill''B(Gt 
Haben&iia  oorcUtta  Booker,  Bot  mag.  S16C 
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This  plant  has  no  attractive  beauty ;  but  its  small  greenbh  flowers  are 
highly  fragrant,  especially  in  the  evening.  It  grows  well  in  the  green-house ; 
but,  when  about  to  bloom,  b  benefited  by  a  removal  to  a  cool  part  of  the 
stove.  Professor  Lindley  appends  to  the  description  of  this  species  nu- 
merous valuable  remarks  on  its  structure  and  that  of  allied  plants :  these 
appertain  to  systematic  botany.  (BoL  Reg,,  July.)  The  exquisite  fragrance 
in  the  evening,  and  by  night,  of  the  common  two-leaved  orchis  of  English 
woods,  Platanth^ra  bifblia  Rich,  has  been  already  declared  in  Vol.Y  II.  p.  203. 

Orciudea  §  Y&ndese  Lmdiey. 

SSSI.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

YiH^Lindl.    gnensQtaled   £129  cu  |  my    G.P.Ii     Rio  Jan.  1889?  D  p^r.w  Botreg.  1510 

The  flower  is  radical,  solitary,  and  globose ;  the  sepals  green ;  the  petals 
purple;  the  lip  lilac.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  is 
rather  a  weak-growing  one ;  requiring  shade,  much  moisture  to  its  leaves 
and  little  to  its  roots,  together  with  a  high  temperature,  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould.  It  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  form  those  pseudo- 
bulbs  which  are  generally  so  characteristic  of  the  genus.  (BoL  Reg,,  July.) 
CCXLVII.  Aspkodekis. 

t  10S&  ORMITHO  OALUH 

iA\SuxamB,a     AlUumJike      tfiAlor|au     W       Chile       182L     O     i.l     Bot.cab.l81» 

Only  two  white  blossoms  are  exhibited  in  the  umbel  figured,  but  this  may 
be  the  effect  of  weakness.  The  plant  was  sent  home  in  the  beginning  of  1821 
{query  183 1 )  by  Mr.  Gumming.  Messrs.  Loddiges  havegrown  it  in  £e  green- 
house, in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  vegetable  earth.  (^Bot,  Cah.^  3un&) 

1061.  ilSPHCyDfiLUS  8869  Ibteuc 

2 nbincuM LituU,   Siberian    ^  A  or  2   apimy    Pa.Y     Siberia    I8S9?    Deo    Botreg.1507 

The  seeds  of  this  kind  were  received  from  Dr.  Fischer,  under  the  name 
q(  a,  sibiricus.  It  differs  from  A,  luteus  in  its  dwarfer  stature,  earlier  and 
paler  flowers,  more  glaucous  leaves,  and  shorter  bracteas:  Professor 
Lindley  cannot,  however,  on  these  accounts,  consider  it  more  than  a 
variety  of  that  species.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  and  requires  to 
be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  A,  luteus.    (^Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 


Art.  VI.    Uieraty  Notices, 

Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of  Horticulture,  in  one  small  volume, 
18mo,  are  in  preparation  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  A  work  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  gardener  throughout  the  world. 

7%e  Apiariar^s  Guide,  containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees  upon  the  depriving  System,  is  in  prepararation  by  J.  H.  Payne, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  author  of  "  The  Cottager  s  Ouide,  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  his  Bees,"  a  work  distributed  gratuitously  among  cottagers  by  the 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Apiarian  Society.  The  Apiarian's  Guide,  the  result  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  will  comprise  useful  and  authentic  information 
relative  to  eVery  department  of  apiarian  science,  and  will  render  the  most 
inexperienced  in  the  art  capable  of  managing  his  bees  at  a  trifling  expense, 
so  as  to  obtain  firom  them  an  annual  supply  of  honey  without  destroying 
them,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  for  their  support  throughout  the  winter. 
Amongst  other  matter,  an  immediate  remedy  will  be  given  for  the  sting. 
The  author  has  under  his  care  a  stock  of  bees,  a  swarm  of  May  1831,  which, 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  produced  a  glass  of  the  finest  honey  weighing 
19} lbs.,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  upwards  of  30 lbs.  in  the  hive;  and  it 
has  alr^dy  this  year  filled  a  glass  of  10  lbs.,  and  is  now  filling  a  box  which 
will  contain  nearly  the  same  quantity.  The  work  is  to  be  publilshed  by 
iSUbscHpUou. 
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Art.  I.     General'  Notices. 

Mmigbation.  —As  we  have  lately  been  fttrongly  recommendkig  gardeners 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  fe¥enil  persons  b«ve  since  sent  ns 
publications,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  Canadaaoifer  still  greater 
advantages.  We  have  looked  over  three  of  these  works.  The  first  is  entitled 
The  CafUMdatf  m  they  at  present  commend  ihemtelvei  to-  M^  Enterprise  of 
JEmigmnts^  <^c.,  compiled  from  documents  furnished  b^  lohn  Cialt;  by 
An£ew  Picken.  This  work  abonnds  with  practieal  details,  topographical, 
agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  must  therefore  be  of  very  great  value 
^  those  who  are  in  doubt  in  what  part  of  the  country  to  aettte«  The  next 
book  is  Pickering's  £migrant'$  Guide,  4di  edition.  In  this  wortc  the 
author  has  given  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prospects  held  out  by 
the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  as  the  best  for  British  em^rants  | 
^d  he  endeavours  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter  country 
to  farmers^  fanu-labourers,  and  the  most  usefiil  description  of  tradesmens 
We  have  little  doubt  he  is  correct  $  but,  for  gardeners,  we  should  puSSkt 
the  United  States ;  because,  there  they  have  at  least  a  chance  of  getchig 
professional  employment,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of  getting  eiiifrfoy*- 
mept  as  commou  labourers.  A  third  work  is,  StaiUHcal  Sketdiet  of  Uppet 
Canada,  for  the  Use  of  Emigrants  ;  by  a  Back^-Woodtman.  This  has  tiM 
merit  of  beiog  a  concise  and  cheap  work.  The  author  prefers  Canada' to 
the  United  States,  and  principally  because  Canadian  eom  is  admitted 
into  both  British  and  West  Indian  ports  on  more  advantageous  temnf 
than  that  of  America;  and  that  the  articles  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  British  goods  generally,  pay  one  twelfth  only  of 
what  they  do  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  admit  the-futl  we^ht 
of  all  these  reasons ;  and,  having  recommended  emigration  to  gardeners^ 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  state  them. 

Preserving  the  Purity  of  the  Thames  Water.  —  In  onr  Fifth  Volume, 
p,  (}90«,  we  mentioned  several  plans  for  saving  the  manure  at  present 
carried  into  the  Thames  by  the  London  sewers,  and  at  the  same  lime 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  river.  We  have  since  seen  a 
4Jto  pamphlety  entitled,  Outlines  of  several  new  Inventions  for  Matitime  and 
Inland  Pwrposes,  by  John  Martin,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  artist,  4to, '  1QS9, 
not  published,  containing  a  second  plan  for  supplying  London  with  pur^ 
lyater;  and  Ainger's  plan  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Thames, 
noticed  in  the  Mech,  Mag,,  vol.  xiv.  p.  82.  Mr.  Martin  had  before  pro- 
posed a  plan,  in  a  work  not  published,  and  of  which  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  a  copy,  for  supplying  London  with  water  from  the  river  Colne, 
and  this  he  considers  the  best ;  but,  lest  it  should  be  fonnd  insuperably 
ot^ctionable,  he  submits  this  second  plan,  which  is  that  of  **  preventing 
thedischaiige  of  any  sewer  into  the  Tnames  above  Millbank,  or,  perhaps. 
Neat  House  Gardens,  and  by  keeping  back  the  ascending  tide  at  the  same 
spot.  The  waJter  above  will  then  be  Uie  pure  river  water;  and  from  this  the 
metropolis  may  be  supplied  by  engines  in  the  usual  way.^'  The  ascendihg  tide 
he  proposes  to  keep  back  by  a  strong  dam  or  weir,  which  might  be  boilt 
of  cast  ijron,  in  Dec^le^s  manner,  across  the  river,  and  have,  at  eadi  end' 
of.  i^  two  locks  for  the  passage  of  vessels.   -To  prevent  the  foul  tide  water- 
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from  overflowing  above  the  weir,  the  following  lageiiious  ccm^vwice^  on 
the  principle  of  the  coalmen  ball-cock,  and  that  of  the  self-acting  sluice 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  is  suggested.  ''  There  must  be  contrived 
a  strong  leaf,  suspended  by  proper  hinges,  and  made  buoyant,  as  soon  as 
the  water  rises  to  it,  by  means  of  a  copper  tube,  air  and  water  tight, 
affixed  to  its  lower  ed^e.  The  tide,  in  ascending,  will  begin  to  raise  this 
leaf  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  h^her  level  than  that  of  the  wear,  and  will 
thus  b<e  the  means  of  barring  itself  out.  The  leaf,  when  raised  quite  up, 
will  be  supported  against  the  weight  of  water  by  leaning  against  the  pillars 
which  rise  from  the  weir  and  sustain  the  bridge  above  it,  should  such 
bridge  be  thought  a  desirable  addition  to  the  plan.  As  the  tide  ebbs,  the 
leaf  wil>,  of  course,  fall  gradually  with  it ;  and  the  waters  which  have  been 
accumulated  meantime  above  the  weir  will  discharge  themselves  over 
the  datn.  By  thus  diverting  the  sewers  from  the  river  above  Chelsea,  and 
preventing  the  foul  tide  water  from  rising  beyond  that  mark,  the  river,  for 
miles  up,  might  be  considered  as  one  grand  reservoir  of  water,  which,  if 
not  BO  pure  as  that  of  the  Colne,  would  assuredly  be  far  purer  than  any 
with  which  London  is  at  present  supplied." 

Mr.  Ainger's  plan  is  as  follows : — The  drainage  on  each  side  of  the  river 
is  to  be  received  within  **  a  wall  extending  along  each  shore,  from  about 
Vauxhall  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  at  a  distance  varying  between  80  ft.  and 
SOOfl.  from  the  present  wharfs  or  banks.  The  places  so  enclosed  would 
IXHistitute  two  main  sewers,  north  and  south ;  and  they  should  be  arched 
over  at  a  height  of  from  3  ft<  to  6  ft.  above  high-water  mark,  forming  an 
extensive  and  very  valuable  quay  or  wharfage,  wholly  reclaimed  from  the 
useless,  or  worae  than  useless,  part  of  the  river;  the  usual  width  of  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  increased  by  the  deepening  of  the  channel,  which  the 
contraction  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the  consequent  increased  velocity  of 
the  current,  would  quickly  occasion." 

Of  these  two  plans,  Mr.  Martin's  would  be  much  the  easier  to  carry 
into  practice ;  but  Mr.  Ainger's  is  certainly  the  more  complete.  We  agree 
with  the  able  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  in  thinking  that  "  it 
must,  sooner  or  latter,  either  in  its  present  or  in  a  modified  shape,  be 
adopted."  Such  works,  including  the  sewers,  and  the  supply  of  London 
with  pure  water,  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  a  general  commission,  or  under- 
taken by  government.  It  is  true,  they  might  give  rise  to  jobs,  &c.,  in  a 
corrupt  government ;  but,  when  we  make  use  of  the  word  *'  government" 
witliout  explanation,  we  are  always  to  be  understood  as  meaning  self- 

government.  Mr.  Ainger,  who  is  an  architect,  concludes  the  account  of 
is  plan  with  the  following  words :  —  "  Plans  of  improvement,  even  the 
most  reasonable  and  obvious,  require  to  be  made  public  many  years  before 
their  advantages  and  difficulties  are  fully  and  generally  appreciated.  I 
submit  this,  therefore,  in  a  somewhat  immature  condition,  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  that  discussion  by  which,  if  it  be  worth  notice,  its  usefulness 
and  practicability  can  alone  be  determined,  and  its  ultimate  sucbess 
promoted.'' 

A  Plan  for  Jiltering  the  Water  of  the  ThameSy  and  supplying  it  to  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  by  L.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  engineer,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  PhUosopkical 
Magazine  for  May,  1831 :  —  "  The  author,  after  giving  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  late  Majesty  to  enquire  into 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  in  support  of  the  practicability  of 
affi>rding  a  supply  of  filtered  water  from  the  Thames,  adequate  to  the 
demand,  and  within  reasonable  limits  in  point  of  expense,  proposes  his 
plan  of  forming  a  filter  under  the  bed  of  the  river  for  each  company.  He 
states  that  the  deposit  of  mud  on  each  side  of  the  Thames  does  not  reach 
below  the  low-water  mark,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  tiiroughout  is 
Vol.  VII L  — No.  39.  b  h 
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genenilly  a  clesn  and  strong  though  porous  graTel.  The  nmd,  therefore^ 
will  puddle  in,  and  close  the  pores  of  the  bed  of  mye\  on  which  it  liea 
above  low-water  mark,  so  that  the  ffltration  into  the  neighbouring  wells, 
the  waters  of  which  are  remarkably  pure,  must  take  place  below  low-waler 
mark ;  and  Mr.  Wright  proposes  to  construct  a  filtering  chamber  below  the 
bed  of  the  river;  from  whidi  chamber  a  main  pipe  or  tunnel  must  be  madie 
for  conducting  the  filtered  water  into  a  well  on  the  riVer  side,  whence  it 
is  to  be  drawn  up  b^  steam  power,  and  distributed  to  the  houses  to  be 
supplied,  by  the  mams  and  branches  at  present  existing. . . .  The  fitering 
chamber  and  apparatus  are  to  be  prepared  by  erecting  a  cofl^-dam  iu  the 
river,  of  sufficient  size  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the  area  required  for  that 
purpose.  This  coflfer-dam  will  require  piles  of  45  fU  in  length.  The  bed 
of  the  river,  thus  laid  dry,  is  to  be  dug  out,  and  a  bed  of  brickwork, 
set  in  cement,  laid  down  :  a  floor  must  then  be  constructed  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  segment  of  an  arch.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  of  this  fioor 
plates  are  to  be  laid,  and  in  the  enclosed  area,  granite  blocks  placed ;  upon 
these,  again,  the  girders  are  to  be  laid,  and  over  these  the  joists,  which  are 
to  support  a  first  layer  of  large  flints.  Upon  these,  successive  U^ers  of 
smaller  flints  are  to  be  arranged,  decreasing  m  size  as  they  approach  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Upon  the  uppermost  of  these,  a  stratum  of  deaa  shingle  is  to 
be  deposited,  and  then  a  bed  of  fine  and  very  clean  graive! ;  thereby  fonw- 
ing  a  filtering  bed  of  8  ft.  in  depth,  the  top  of  which  will  still  be  4  fi:.  below 
low-water  mark.  So  that,  allowing  7  ft.  for  the  timbers  and  brickwork, 
and  18ft.  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  total  depth,  at  high  water, 
will  be  37  ft."  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  this  plan ; 
though  we  do  not  believe  it  would  free  the  water  entirely  from  impurities, 
or  remain  many  years  in  repair.  To  render  the  plan  completely  efifecOive, 
it  appears  to  us  necessary  to  form  a  general  sewer  on  each  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  for  some  miles  above  the  river  and  for 
some  miles  below  it,  into  which  all  the  other  sewers  and  drains  of  impure 
water  might  empty  themselves.  This  would  render  Mr.  Wright's  plan 
complete.  — *  Cond, 

A  Tub  for  measuring  atid  weighing  Com.  —  I  have  lately  invented  a  tub  for 
measuring  and  weighing  corn,  which,  I  think,  promises  to  be  very  useful. 
Com  of  ail  kinds  is  here  sold  by  the  coomb,  of  four  imperial  bushels ; 
but  though  nominally  by  measure,  yet  reference  is  always  had  to  weight  as 
well ;  and^  accordingly,  in  buying  grain,  some  idea  is  always  formed,  by  the 
buyer,  of  its  weight  per  coomb.  If,  on  delivery,  it  falls  short  of  this 
estimated  weight,  recourse  is  had  to  the  bushel,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
quantity  contracted  for  has  been  delivered.  The  measuring  and  weighing, 
being  separate  processes,  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time ;  a  vessel,  therefore, 
by  means  of  which  the  two  operations  niight  be  combined  in  one,  became  a 
desideratum.  The  main  difficulty  consisted  in  the  emptying  after  weigh- 
ing, &c.  To  this  end,  a  movable  bottom  appeared  requisite ;  and,  takmg 
a  hint  from  the  water-balances  in  coal-pits,  the  valve  b,  in  Jig,  78.,  was 
devised,  as  best  adapted,  by  its  conical  form,  to  penetrate  the  body  of  the 

r'n  in  the  tub,  and  to  allow  of  its  free  egress  from  the  same  when  raised 
that  purpose.  The  next  question  was,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising 
the  valve.  An  ingenious  mechanic  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of  Robinson, 
has  effectually  removed  all  my  difficulties  on  this  head,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  foot,  by  the  application  of  the  lever  d,  which  is  put  in  action  by  the 
pedal  c,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in^.  78.  When  the  foot  is  applied 
t^  this  pedal,  the  valve  is  raised,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  corners 
^  the  tub  being  rounded  fsee  the  section.  Jig.  78.),  the  tub  is  emptied  in 
quick  time.  Of  course,  tne  tub  should  be  suspended  high  enough  above 
the  floor  to  allow  the  com  sufficient  room  to  escape.  To  this  end,  a 
platform /^  something  like  what  is  here  called  a  horsing-block,  is  neces* 
£ary.    Up  this  platform  the  man  !>ekring  the  sack  of  com  walks ;  and,  the 
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ggfoulh^  of'the  «adfi  being  pneviouAly  untied,  shoots  the  eonteotvTei^  ^Pn^T 
«b4  gc«4uiiUly^  «nt6  the  tuh»  I  sajr  gently  and  gmduaUy»  because,  withoi^ 
this  precwt^Hiy. there  wtU  not  appenr  to  be  full  oieasoce,  although,  ufOf 
perly  delivered,  there  may  be  no  actual  deiiciepoy.  The  vaod^  of  weighing 
;iBay  h«  Mekherby  Marnot's  dial  engine,  cm*  by  a  steelyard  hoani.  Thef 
ibtmer  is»  perhaps*  the  most  correct,  certainly  the  mos^  simple,  and  l;h^ 
most  acieotific;  though  three  out  of  the  fioiir  we  have  put  up-, at  d^e 
lfyhitt»gtoa'nialt>*house8,  near  this  place,  are  on  the  latter  plan*  *--  Sammsf 
Tat/hr*    Stoke  F^rry^  Norfolhy  June^  1832, 

A  l40pku%d  JjQcis,  ufbich  mmy  he  u§eftU4o  Gardeners,  ^^  Sir^  In  Ipokjng 
Avar- some  papers  the  other  day,  I  accideatsally  found  a  peiQHsketch  (f 
41' .  Laplfond  lock,  made  some  years  ago,  whilst  attending  the  lecturer  given 
by -Pro^Msor  Parish,  on  experimental  philosophy,  at  Cambridge.   The  lod^ 
ftB  iqfuestion  was  pnesented  to  the  professor  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  uppn 
Us  return  from  his  travels  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
IMMiually' exhibited  at  the  lectures  of  the  worthy  professor,  as  an  in^enioos 
piece  of  mechanism  made  by  the  poor  Laplander*    The  way  in  wmch  the 
«elebmted  traveller  became  possessed  of  the  said  lock  it  may  not  be  unio- 
.tevealing  t<»  know ;  I  therefore  ()OOte  his  own  words :  —  "  Ailer  leaving 
<Kilpd%  to  av<ud  the  passage  of  a  cataract,  we  landed,  and  walke4  by  the 
mde^of  a  ffiver,  until  we  came  to  a  farm  destitute  of  its  inhabitanta.  Upon 
^heidoiMr  of  their  8toam4)ath  we  found  a  wooden  lock,  with  a  wooden  kesr 
l«ft'ia  it;  the  whole  being  so  singularly  and  ingeniously  contrived,  that 
VKe-oonmitted  a  thefb  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  and  left  a-small 
fdim  ofjttoney,  for  the  said  lock  and  key,  upon  the  house  table^*'-    (2>*4r 
veli  ik  Jiutmi  vol.  v.  p.  466»  4to  edit.)    Might  not  this  lock  be  ns^  JEimt 
Ihe.  doors. of  tool4iouses,  rustic  summer-houses,  &c^  for  the  purposi^  of 
•fltckiding  outlandish  Iblk,  who  commit  thefb,  but  in  a  differeot  m^nev  ,tQ 
Ithat  of  Dr,  Claike :  and  might  not,  also,  the  leisure  hours  of  the  gardeper 
be*  agreeably  employed,  and  his  ingenuity  exercised,  in  its  construction  ? 
^^€96. being  my  objects,  I  venture  to  send  it.    The  lock  is  made  of  oak» 
about  10  in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  IJin.  deep :  three  loose  pieces  of  wood 
(Jig*  8 1 .  o)  each  6  in.  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  with  a  notch 
iff  iqi  wide,  dttd  half  an  inch  deep  (J^.  79.),  are  placed  in  the  thx^ee  gsoores. 


as'  may  be  seen  in  Jig,  79.  or  80.    The  key  (w)  1^  in.  wide,  and  half 
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an  inch  deep,  with  corresponding 
teeth,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  depth,  is  to  be  placed 
across  the  notches,  as  in  Jig,  79. : 
When  the  key  is  slided  upwards, 
the  several  loose  pieces  of  wood 
are  also  raised  at  the  same  time ; 
the  bolt  (n)  is  then  set  at  liberty, 
as  in  Jis,  80.,  and  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  thus  the  door  unlocked; 
The  bolt  is  about  l^in.  wide,  and 


tybsemng  the  figWesr,  the  conslr6etion  xnliy  pl?rha|^d  b^'Uiicdiei^tte  movb 
ta^sHy  than  by  tiny  btrngUhg  description  of  minei  YdUrs^  &o. -^  JF.  J^, 
'^UH.     Kedr  Leeds,  Mardh  15.  19S2,    '  i        ,  j 

7%tf  til^^brfif  Modes  of  heating  Htft^^toMes^  by  hM  water,  steavA,  and 
comttoon  timoke  ihies,  are  fi-equetitly  adverted  to  in  your  Magassine/and  ab 
often  remirid  me  of  a  steam  apparatus  for  forcing,  or  rather  for  asststinjg 
the  gft>wth'  of  peai^es,  which  1  had  to  attend  to  as  fkr  back  as  the  ydar 
1790-91.  At  that  time  there  was  **t,  retge**  for  steam4citthens ;  ai^d 
/Mr.  W.  I^ack,  ironrnonger,  of  Oheapside,  was  extensively  emploVed  in 
erecting*  them.  Among  others,  he  was  employed  by  the  late 'Gilbert 
'BhrteT,  BEJq.,  of  Low  Layton,  in  Essex,  a  gentleman  as  remarkable  foW  his 
hospitality  as  eminent  for  his  iore  of  tfftry  branch  of  gardenings  Who 
'conceived  the  idea  of  having  steam  generated  fhym  pure  water^^instend  <if 
ifae  then  common  mode  of  raising  it  from  the  flues  of  hot^hOuses* '  Mi^. 
Slack  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  apparatus ;  which  he  etecui«d,  by'plaieiiig 
a  shallow  cast-iron  boiler  over  the  common  furnace  of  the  peachlhousa, 
whence  he  led  a  main  tin  steam-pipe  along  behind  the  trellis  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  wall.  This  main  pipe  had  branch  pipes  of  a  smaller  diaflnete^, 
inserted  at  about  4  ft.  distances  along  its  whole  length,  whioh^  by  hwrinl^ 
laddifSonal  imd  movable  joints  to  fit  on,  brouebt  the  steam  to  any  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  house.  By  these  means  the  trees  couid  be  copiously 
Reamed  at  pleasure ;  and  great  vigour  of  growth,  with  perfect  cleaiiness 
and  freedom  fh>m  insects,  was  the  consequence,  together  with  fine  crops  of 
ihiit.  I  know  not  how  long  this  apparatus  was  used,  but  probably  not 
itftei'  the  lamented  death  of  the  proprietor,  about  the  beginning  of  1794>. 

'  ItrwiYlneadily  occur  to  your  horticultural  readers,  that  this  contrivanbe 
^6iild'tMly  be  usefnl  durmg  the  first  three  months  cf  foreing;  and,  ad  tht 
hoU^e'was  not  entirely  heated,  but  only  moistened,  by  steam,  it  was,  ja 
fact,  an  unnecessary  refinement  of  cultivation,  which  might  have  been 
dispensed  with.  This  very  attempt,  however,  may  have  led  to  the  gtevit 
Improvements,  since  accomplished,  in  the  management  of  steam  for  gardeik- 
fog  purposes.  —  Senex, 

'  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1740  b  a  scheme,  by  Mr.  €ookj  fyc 
heating  the  whole  of  a  house  from  top  to  bottom,  by  small  steam-pipes 
from  one  boiler.  The  scheme  must  have  been  thought  of  some  iiQportance 
at  the  time,  as  it  is  illustrated  by  a  woodcut.  —  Cond,  "' .   ^.^ 

Charms  of  the  Peacock  Iris  {Vris pavonia  Lin^,  Fieusseujnd.  glaucdpis  of 
De  OanArf!«)*"— Do  tell  all  your  flower-loving  friends  to  hiymit  ls4  6d.Bt 
Nob(^  shop,  in  Fleet- street,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  purchase  of  a  bulb  of 
Pns  pavdnia  L^  (See  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pi.  168.)  I 
bought  a  bulb  at  the  above  shop,  last  autumn,  and  it  is  now  in  blossom, 
and  the  most  lovely  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  flower  I  almost  ever  saw. 
The  three  large  petals  are  streaked  with  blue  underneath,  and  above  are 
pure  white,  with  a  most  vivid  eye-like  spot  at  the  base  of  each :  one 
might. almost  fancy  that  Nature  had  at  first  intended  to  make  the  petals 
blue  (as  in  so  many  others  of  the  same  tribe),  but  afterwards  changed  hej: 
plan,' and  reserved  all  the  colouring  matter  to  be  concentrated,  as  ii'Were, 
m  one  glowing  spot  of  small  dimensions,  but  intense  brilliancy.  —  W,  T, 
JSree,     Alleslei/ Rectori/y  June  6.  IS32, 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  distinguishable  when  m  Blossom,  by  a  Difm 
ference  in  their  two  Germens,  —  Sir,  I  have  frequently  found  it  useml  to  b^ 
able  to  distinguish  peach  and  nectarine  trees  from  each  other,  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth,  when  both  first  produced  their  blossoms,  be^r^ 
fruiting.  To  effect  this,  I  dissect  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  the  trees  abOtIt 
which  I  feel  a  doubt ;  and  a  tree  which  produces  viUose  ^rmens  always 
broves  a  peach  tree>  and  a  tree  producing  germens  smooth  and  shining 

line     t  .  f  •  '  '  V 
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.pffv^  «  nefltBrioe  tree.   I  fnB)  Sk»  youra,  &c. —  Mm  MUaheH^  ^nandetim', 
SUofiton^  Nesir  Dartnumthf  Detonthw,  April  27.  1832. 

A  nmolf  numUtd  **  Cooking  Alembic "  has  been  sent  ub  hj  Mr«  Gkroon, 
of  Bnry  St*  EdoMnids.  The  inventor  originally  intended  it  for  cqMi$% 
potatoes  I  batv  after  *^  repeated  triab,  he  finds  it  may,  with  equal  efieot,  he 
applied  to  every  kind  of  vegetable."  It  differs  from  other  potato  steamers, 
in  drainiqg  off  the  ooadensed  steam  without  allowing  it  to  return  upon  the 
.potatoes,  **■  so  that  no  posable  impurity  can  remain  among  them.  When 
we  have  tried  it  a  little  longer,  we  shall  probably  give  a  figure  and  deacrip- 
tion  of  *it^  together  with  our  opinion  of  its  ments,  which,  we  may  obaerve 
in  the  mean  time,  is  highly  favourable.  Those  who  understand  how  "to 
beA  potatoes  in  the  manner  directed  by  our  correspondenit  A.  W., 
VoL  VIL  p.  369.,  need  not,  however,  have  recourse  to  any  description  of 
•steamer  for  cooking  them* 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


A  iOTJNtCit  and  ornamental  Garden  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the 
.  ndgbbourbood  of  Kegent^s  Park.  A  very  interesting  site  is  fixed  on,  in- 
^.  eluding  that  weIl-kno«ti  beautiful  green  knoll.  Primrose  Hill.  The  ground 
'  selected  contains  about  20  acres*  It  is  proposed  to  lay  this  out  so  as  at 
'  once  to  exhibit  a  highly  ornamental  pleasure  garden,  and  a  strictly  scien- 

•  tific  and  systematically  arranged  botanic  garden. 

.  Gfeefi«-bou8es,  conservatones,  and  stoves  will  be  erected  y  and  tq.tbe^  it, 
is  intended  to  add  a  museum,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  and  a  library  to  contain 

<  f^e  principal  works  on  botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture,  both  British 
<^,aiid  foreign.  In  the  theatre,  through  the  spring  and  summer  months,  occa- 
^  sional  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  botany,  vi^etable  physiolqgy, 

and  agriculture. 

It  is.  proposed  that  this  Undertaking  should  be  carried  ipto  effect  by  a 
,  .capital  to  be  raised  by  »ich  as  are  willing  to  become  proprietors* ,  The 
,  sum  necessary  for  layins  out  and  enclosing  the  ground,  erecting  the 

various  public  buildings,  ^.,  has  been  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
->  80,000/.    This  it  is  intended  to  raise  by  600  shares  of  50L  each*    The 

garden  and  stock  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  proprietors,  and  the 

>  whole  arrangement  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  tQ  be 
'>  annually  elected  by  the  shareholders  from  amotigst  themselves,  y^rlxh  every 
■  provision,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  the  proprietors  that  real  and  substantial  con- 
'..irol  over  the  management  and  amurs  of  the  society,  which  is  so  necessary 

>  to  the  scientifia  conduct  of  undertakings  of  this  nature. 

-  It  is  proposed  that  each  shareholder,  and  (upon  pavment  of  qne.^inea 
.  .aiaouaUy)  the  wife  of  each  shareholder,  should  have  the  perpetual  righ^  of 
1.  access  with  their  friends  to  the  gardens,  library,  and  lectures :  that  the 

•  owner  of  two  shares  (and  in  the  same  proportion  for  every  additional 
?\  sbanei}  should  have  the  power  of  introducmg  four  persons^  and  of  giving 
/two  perpetual  personal  admissions  to  the  gardens^&c. :  that  he  shoulahave 

<  ihe  power  of  nominating  friendB  to  be  annual  subscribers  to  the  gardens 
r '  audi  Hctuf  es  (tbis,  it  i&considered,  will  be  particularly  desirable  to  families) ; 
■iilmdthat  the  V)ublic  be.adnaitted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  admission  to  the 
.-  Zoplegieal  (hardens,  and  upon  such  termsi,  and  under  such  restrictionsi  as 
x;  thb  oommittee  £6r  the.  time  beii\g  inay  direct.  It  is  presumed  that  a  revenue 
-tjinay  be  easily  lobtain^  from  annual*  subscfiptions,  and  frqm  the  pub)i(if  at 
•^  ilarge^^ulibcienf^  sifter  p^ment  of  the  rent,  to  answer  th^  current  ei^p^a^^es 
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^keep\ag  up  tb^garddM,  &a  ^.  Such  smpks  a» ma^iiarise^ after jpajring 
the  expenses,  will  be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  as  interest  on  their  ci^tal, 
tO'  the  aittoiiot  of  6  per  cent  |  all  beyond  this  sum  to  he  suok  as  a  perm»> 
-tteat-  fund  for  the  future  improveiiient  and  maintenaaGB  of  the  i^rdon. 
It  is  proposed  that  thu  society  should  have  a  complete  collection  of  (^ats, 
to  be  added  to  by  exchanging  with  other  societies^  by  purchase,  and  by 
^ne  oolleolor  or  wi&re  to  be  sent  into  foreign  countries ;  aad  that  surplus 
plants  be  distributed  to  the  proprietors  and  donors^  as  die  fiomnittee  may 


A  tod's-eye  view  of  the  garden,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Jiiob>boiisee, 
&e.,  have  beea  erected,  is  now  exfaibitinff  at  Somerset  House;  and  an  on- 
graviag  Profit  it  has  been  published  by  Priestley  and  Wealc,  tke  'eminent 
^irehitectttial  booksellers,  in  Holbom.  Thds  difsign,  we  understand,  is  bj 
an  ingenious  young  architect  and  beautiful  draughtsman,  Mr«  W.  B*  Glanke, 
9.  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row,  who,  the  printed  prospectus  informs  us, 
will  give  every  inform^on,by  letter,  to  those  who  are  oesirous  of  becom* 
ing  proprietors  or  subscribers* 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  most  laudable  project  will  be  realised,  and 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  it  wul,  and  that  it  will  pay  the 
proprietors  handsomely.  Nay,  we  will  go  ftuther,  and  say  that  there  is 
room,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  for  half  a  dozen 
of  such  gardens,  idl  of  wluch  would  pay.  The  public  taste  only  wants 
directioB  in  this  way.  There  is  also  a  great  wttot  of  good  rural  cofiise- 
houses.  Let  any  one  who  has  spent  any  time  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  indeed 
any  large  town  on  the  Continent,  reflect  on  the  difference  between  them 
and  London  in  this  respect.  Comparing  the  siae  and  the  population  of 
London  with  those  of  any  of  the  Continental  towns,  it  will  be  found  that 
'  in  general  we  have  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  rural  cofiee-honses  or  tea»gar» 
'  dens  which  they  have.  We  know  to  a  certainty  that  these  gardens  pay 
^eli ;  we  have  a  scheme  for  one  of  a  description  altogether  new  in  diis 
country,  but  we  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  The  essence  of  it  consists 
In  covering  two  or  three  acres  with  a  glass  roof,  and  laying  out  the  interior 
as  a  tea-garden.  We  have  a  spot  in  view,  and  know  a  contractor  wlio 
would  put  up  the  roof,  and  complete  it,  at  Ss,  per  square  foou —  Cotul^ 

The  Garden  of  the  Horiictdtwral  Sodetijf  is  looking  remarkably  well  $  and, 
considering  the  small  number  of  hands  (compared  with  what  there  was 
seven  years  ago)  allowed  for  keeping  it  up,  it  is  in  astonishingly  good 
order.  It  is  found  that  since  visiters  have  been  allowed  to  walk  round  the 
garden  unattended,  uid  the  flowers  and  fruits  as  it  were  committed  to 
their  honour,  as  is  done  in  all  the  gardens,  public  and  private,  in  Fraiice 
and  Germany,  not  an  article  has  been  touched.  We  are  certain  that  the 
same  result  would  take  place  in  every  case,  even  in  that  of  what  are  cofn- 
nonly  called  the  lowest  rabble,  were  similar  confidence  manifested*  The 
moment  you  place  confidence  in  a  man  who  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  a 
maehine,  and  guided  by  the  principle  of  fear,  vou  call  into  action  a  new 
principle,  that  of  hon6ur.  The  '*  rabble  "  would  not  show  this  all  at  oncei 
because  habits  long  persisted  in  cannot  all  at  once  be  shaken  off;  but  that 
they  would  do  so,  sooner  or  later,  those  who  know  human  nature  best  will 
least  doubt.  To  show  a  man  that  you  have  confidence  in  his  int^ritv,  is 
to  call  forth  at  once  all  that  is  good  or  nddle  in  his  nature  $  and  to  show 
him  that  you  suspect  him  of  evil,  is  to  rouse  all  the  wonst  passions  in  his 
hreast.  No  roan  is  dthar  all  goodness  or  all  wickedness  %  and  it  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  treatment  he  receives,  which  principle  shall  preda- 
mihate  in  his^  actions.  Even  «i  the  most  depnaved  character  tberid  is  geke^ 
raHy  some  spark  of  goodness  still  remaining,  which'  may  be  fanned  ihu>  a 
ftame  by  judicious  management.  Scam^  years  ago,  one  of  :^he  worst  sub»> 
jects  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a  runaway  convict^  who  had*  tiJcenup'liis 
abode  in  the  bush^  and  aflerwards  committed  about  a  dozed  murders  whilt 
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mmg  imd  «iii>ryi«g'<olF  <be  cafltle  ^f  ^  the  -  sMtWn^^^vi}  at  la8r*fcaiiriit,.afitf 
^mooghia  pBpcfs  •vim  «faRiod'  a  ^lemoraadiim  of  fiowers-seed^  Wnkh  iid 
wialled  to  obim  for  bis  gu-den.  Had  ti^is  naD/:belere  he  left  England^ 
lieea  in  otreuHStanees  thnl  had  placed  him  above  taii]ktatiGfny  there  canbfe 
ix>  doubt  buli  tbet  be  wouU  have  beea  a  lorer  of  faorticidtuite,  aod  a  goad 
n»an.  And  hercv  though  it  may  be  considered  a  denatioii  from  the* sob* 
ject,  we  cannot  help  observing  on  the  admirable  fitness  of'the  DOO[Hnrative 
•jrsteiDi  tviieqtmaidtinA  sWI  beeome  in  a  meet  state  fbr^adopting  it,'  IbrMe- 
sdro^fMic  all  tenptaSioq  to  ^rime,  and  calling  forth  only«  or  chiefly,- the  bem» 
iRolant  weiiags  of  baman  nature.  Bat  we  Iwd  almost  foi^otten^our  Bvi» 
jeet»  andnpust  return  to* the  garden,  for  the  sake  of  ooiidnig  d»t>a  greiit 
ihipr^vementhss  been  made  in  it,  by  laying  down  the  flowaUgarden  with 
grmh  seeds  ^  turf,  end  ytar^ng  the  suriiiee  by  grou(>s.  Tfan  witt  dini» 
titsb  the^iabour  of  keeping,  e^rd  pleasanter  waiks,  and  bemereegreodiie 
lo  the  ey«  As  to  ioiprovinr  the  garden  in  a  scientific  p6int  bf  view,  that 
isivextflo  JnopossiUe-;  the  whole,  as  we  have  often  said^  woakl  Beed  to  he 
romodeMod. 

.^  .T^!*^ftn^;ff^ceiak.Tnw»pbal  Atch^^  erected  at  the  west  eiid<t>f  Picca* 
dillyi*' and  >ln tended  as  a  gateway  to  the  palace  gardens  atPknlito,  has 
iate^  been  made,  a  publie  entrance  to  the  carriaget^rdad  leading  to  fit 
Jwwcmfs  ■  Park  .  and  Whitehall,  and  the  apartments  inteoded  for-  the 
keeper  have  been  turned  into  a  station-house  for  the  police.  *'  Sic  tnnsit 
glonia  mundi  i  "•  The  immense  reservoir,  whidi  we  have  beforef  YoL  Y II. 
p.  &9.)'  apohen*of,.  w  planted  out  by  large  evergreens,  and  may  Aewbe 
letfkoned  ndt  only  useless  in  reality,  but  without  even  the  appearance 'itf 
either  omameot  or  utility.  Both  the  pond  and  the  arch,  with  its  govgfsoHS 
hliojised  ^es,  we  consider  as  monuments  of  the  folly  and  extramgancBof 
^  govecnmcnt  under  which  they  were  executed,  and  of  the  ^ladt taste (df 
the  Architects  twho  designed  them.  The  bronzed  railing  to  the  Doketrof 
Wetiai^ton^3  house  opposite,  is  another  instance  of  extreme  bad  tffiti^;>«a6 
Is  also  the  marble  triumphal  arch  in  the  front  of  Pimlico  Palace^"  We 
shall  show  at  once  that  we  are  correct  in  asserting  this,  by  teonrnng  /tO 
furst  principles,  caring  nothing  for  the  authorities  that  mi^  bb  fOinid  for 
placing  (Shnilai*  arches  and  raiungs  in  similar  situations.  Every  thing*  amst 
bd  brought. to  the  test  of  principle,  otherwise  there  can  be  no<8Qlid  fovmd- 
fltlon  Ant  right  and  wrong.  Good  taste  is  nothing  more  than  sound  .senae 
fi|q)lied'to  nuttters  appertaining  to  ornament  and  luxury.  'Oneef  kheifirat 
pnnciples  of  sotind  sense  or  good  taste  is  order,  or  that  dispoeiftioniof 
Ihiiigs  whiidh,  by  th^  being  seen  one  after  another  in  stieces^oii,  x^Mitri- 
bfites  to<  the  grand  end  or  purpose  in  view.  Now,  one  of  the  first  ^uinciples 
of'Osder  is  to.  proceed  in  tegular  gradation  from  less  to  greafeerv'Orfriitft 
greater  to  lahs.  <' Without  this,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  noOTdes^ffiii, 
^WJJesSitbem  be*  a  oreason  £»*  what  was  to  go  before,  or  come  aftei^  anylpe»- 
ticl]lar>|)oiinti  in  the  stides^  the  result  must  necessarily  be  confirsiOnl*'  '"Do 
apply  the  principle  of  gradation  to  the  external  and  internal  ornaments  sf 
ahottfe^'WeshQiild  say  that  an  ascending  series  is  required  from  the  bma- 
ments  on  .the  exterior  walls  and  felices  to  those  on  the  fumitureandfiaisAi^ 
ing-  of  lihe.'haU^  staircase,  and  rooms  within*  New,  taking  the  highly 
imriob^ibvonzed  pacing  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  boundary  fenoe  as 
the  Idlvesti^ointJn  the  scale  of  ornament,  the  rails  for  his  Ictaircaseoug^ 
toi  he  of  ^cAdiend  iiligree  work  \  and  for  his  grates,  fenders,  and  fire4ton^, 
4o^ttietaJL&at  we  know  ofwonld  be  sufficiently  precious.  Apply  the  same  rea- 
soning to  the  marble  triumphal  arch  at  PimHco,abd  what  sheli.we  findeostly 
etou^  iGoritbe  chimeey^ecea  of  rootns  of  ^e  palace  to  whlc^  it  betoags  i 
.H^e.say  ndtliing  of^the  unsuillahlenesS  of  such  materials^  •andsucha'styfe 
affoemuoent^  te .  our-elisatate,  but  have  merely  eoafincd  ouraelvea  to  the  pnd- 
ciple  or  order  or  gradation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  gorgeous  raihag^and 
hianteagw^idiimsyr  wiApato»-4oohtng  onteidev  Venet^ttn^M^nds  of  iin>aitit6d 


i»Oil,.yiorlr:^breibl7  yie^wviit  of 'tbd  ^piUmaple  for  'letiloh JMre^ira^iH^nitfdMk^ 
tdfadingi '  Afr  to-  th^pcilaee  at  PkaiieovitiB  altogether  49eneKth'el*itibisi»;ttfltl 
thay  be  k^ousidened  as  th^ilast  -adt  b£>i  reign  of  extravtogMfiiee'  fiiAd-  ^\y 
scarcely' to  be'pandjffied  in  the  aiMl^als  of  datibtis. '  AtteanMni:  KPo  maMti^ 
to  comfllete.thiff^alflce  ad  a  royal  residetioe,  biitt  it  wodld'MoWtnfueh'ibei^ 
ter  sente^  in  Our  opiiridn,  to  nute  it  to  the  ground,  and  tbmw  tihe^garden9 
opeM'tot  the  piibbit.  ■  .     •      •'        >p 

'£mising6an^6tardeHr  are  Ikow  tmdergoing  a  syltam  6f  dhlittifigloMl  ptoUg^ 
ingftspthe  grasfi  iand«  to  the  great  annojsnCeof  the  public,  more  e^ecnSfy 
Bk,  along  ^itii>  these  operataons,  abonifl  120  cows  and  bulls  hav«  Ih^  fun  ^ 
the  gardens,  'the  ploughing  and  paving  ought  to  have  tokto  pdiice  eftrlv 
iii  spriD^;  when  it 'would  have  been  done  with  much  less  labdUrV'Snd^vnuoa 
moite  tfectoAlIy.  It  is  worthy  of  remttrk^tbat'  these  gaild«n6  have  <b««Q 
^drained  by  siaml '  brick  arched  draans,  the  bilcks  being  a^t  in  tdeftsm^  \  knA 
that,,  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  beoause  the  tope  <(if^e  drams 'hliv^ 
b^en  aMMle  bather  too  far  below  the  surface,  «bey  do  nd<t  seem-iolkiive^iaiii 
swered  the  end  proposed.  Common  rubble  drains,  brought  to  ^ttlftHi'6'ini 
of  ith*^  surfbce,  would  have  been  mueb  more  efibctivc^  and  i^i^t  h&Vebeen 
formed  with  the  screenings  of  the  gravel,'  which  might  be:dug>f^oltt<«ertilih 
{MTts  of  these  gardens.  These  extravagant  and  nearly  usdess  bnek  dttkhik 
aAist  have  beoi  a  eqiilal  job  for  the  king's  bribfelayer  at^Bo'ihe-fotwelr 
period.    "  ••.«•>...>.>.'  .J 

{ !  Tkt  Pl&ana^Groutid  at  Kew  has  lately  been  enlarged,  by  aiiaddkkMt  <(tf 

^ymmk  acres  behind  the  palace.    The  surface  Is  sttidbthed;  «snd'  6b^ti 

iAown*  with  grass,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  mrboretum  will  be  Attended 

w>thiB  direction.     We  were  rather  disappoidted  at  seeing  that^»ivery  \M^ 

Inixtace  of  grass  seeds  had  been  employedj  which  will  -of  ceiiwse  tVitsPS 

'ilhe)tpix>be8B  by  which    thait  beautiful,  deep  green,  smooch^'  veiveD*lik^ 

'kurfsric^' almost  peculiar  to  England^  is  at  last  acquired;    In  thee^vcdf 

rlihebt>tanio  garden  we  observ^  a  number  of  orchideous  epiphytiss  beaK 

irf^  seeds, « thing  hitherto  scarcely  known  iu  this  country,    it  iseffisctect 

(by  the 'artificial  removal  of  the  anthers,  and  their  being  brought  in  <^on< 

tictt  with  the  stigma ;  a  fact  which  will  go  far  to  destroy  the  doctrine' etf 

JJBOHniatioiv  by  ititemal  absorption.    The  kino  is  said  to  be  attached  €0 

-Kew^  dsd'to-  be  desirous  of  improving  both  the  hotamc  ganien  and  thd 

fileasilrfrigrouDd ;  news  which  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  |  for  they  hsn^ibtfril 

aoffered  iauch  ^during  the  last  two  reigns,  from  the  want  of  tb«t  soul  of  iflU 

|^;ardeiiang|  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  kind  of  improvement^  ntoney. :       '  i 

r.  'Bin,  J¥el^ie*9  CoUection  of  Peiargomtunts  near  HdramersnyJth  IBvidge^iWtit 

'thifveaaon  most  superbly  in  bloom*    We  have  never  Seim' any  thing  lik^ 

ftheUi'for  vigorous  growth^  and  profix^on  of  flowers^    There^  are  -hear <  ft 

jMitadred  eorts,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  raised  b^  Mr.  Wekih9ih>ni 

seeds.    The  &ther  of  this  gentlemen  is  well  known  to  the*  ftodbuitiimit 

•idorldy  by  the  very  fine  varieties  of  carnations  and  tnlips  which (benrittfi 

iMune.»*4^<7ofid«  •■•'''   5- 1.-- 

.  .'Magmfioent  PtBoi^t^^  A  Pmania  Motion,  now  growing  in  thegtinlea 

o^  Lady  8tapleton,  at  Gray's  Court,- Henley  on  Thames  was  turned- out 

of  a  small  pot  in  the  open  air,  about  fourteen  years  agow    In'Ma^^  tbii 

feati  it  was  measured^  and  found  to  be  5^  ft.  high,  07  fti  in  cir«ttiiftferetia9^ 

Btui  befuing  280  flowers,  each  averaging -eiui  in-  diametefi*    Should:  tostn 

publish  the  above,  I  should  be  glad  to  kno^  if  there  *areiaily<  of  «.  mgif 

me  iathe  country,  and  M  so^  where  they  are  to  be  tie6nif*-^Iiiugh>Mul^ 

hoUandv    Grat/'s  Coufi^  May  28,  lS32i,  -,        '    »     '  ■/<  ».»  »^  ^n'l..? 

.  '  dakeolann  AtkmnkM^  sent  us  by  Mva  <Atkinsythe  vtUMMxymkci^'ik  iNor«fe*> 

;ampton>  who. raised  it^  is  a  beautiful' hybrid^t very  milch*  Mhe  lOu  Yo^n^. 

itfis  perfcctiiy.  hwpdy^  and  has  been  dnflo  wet /With  iost2evep7  8inee!fWi0<'rb^ 

jseiviedrjti'' '^ , 't  \'    j^'-iI  "iI     « -m*  .t.ju^-ic  i-jIho -iu 'jKhv 
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format  Kwbisr  (Vol.  VL  p.  335*),  «s  having  been  brooght  to  this  coq»* 
try  b V  M.  VaUet  of  Roueo,  flowered  m  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  tbis  year, 
for  the  first  time.  As  it  is  a  vigorous-gronving  plant.  It  will  be  a  greiH 
acquisition  to  the  ornamental  scenery  of  the  country.  ^Cond* 

SCOTLAND. 

Your  Article  on  Scotch  Cottage*  will,  I  trust,  not  be  lost  on  your  countryi* 
men  here,  as  well  as  in  Ayrshire.  I  know  not  that  we  are  quite  so  bad  as 
they  are  in  that  countv,  but  we  are  bad  enough,  and  worse  tiifm  I  can 
tell  you.  I  wash  you  had  said  more  about  their  gardens  $  for,  though  the 
fW'ofessional  gardeners  of  Scotland  are  the  first  in  the  worid,  the  kail-yarcfe 
pf  the  peasantry  are,  I  do  believe,  the  worsts-managed,  and  the  most 
tasteless,  in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  places,  they  grow 
AOttdng  in  them  but  greens  {called  open  kail  in  some  places)  and  potatoes^ 
Look  at  the  cottage  gardens  in  most  parts  o£  England,  bow  they  ere  deco- 
irated  with  flowers,  and  enriched  with  shrubs*  Even  some  of  the  yegetaUe* 
jcultivated  are  ornamental,  such  as  the  scarlet  runner,  and  the  vegetable 
jnarrow :  but  talk  to  a  Scotchman  about  these  plants,  and  he  will  tell 
;Orou  theficat  is  a  poison^  and  the  second  nothing  but  water.  The  Scot<^ 
arte,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects,  a  very  superior  people ;  but  they  are  far, 
fer^  &r,  behiad  the  English  in  generosity  of  character  generally,  and  in  all 
matters  of  cleanliness  and  taste.  Can  you  find  me  a  parallel  case  in  Eng- 
Jand  of  a  weakhy  proprietor,  like  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  su^ring  his 
fariGkers  to  erect  whatever  sort  of  cottages  they  choose  for  their  labotirers  ? 
The  thing  is  monstrous.  Look  at  the  cottages  on  any  of  the  e;reat  estatas 
in  England;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  in  the  north,  the  Duke  of 
^Newcastle's  farther  up,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  in  the  south  and 
west.  I  oould  write  volumes  on  the  difference  between  the  two  countries 
.^-but  •  *  *  *  — -4f»  Englitknian,  JEdinburgh,  May2S,  1832. 
.  A  tmall  Nwrteri^y  or  rathef  Botanic  Garden,  for  very  rare  plants,  has  been 
pommenced  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Goldie,  at  Wrigbtfield, 
Ikear  Ayr.  We  have  seen  a  priced  list  of  very  rare  and  beautiful  articles, 
entirely  hardy,  and  chiefly  herbaceous,  cultivated  by  him ;  and,  knowing 
jMr.  Goldie  to  be  remarkably  correct  in  his  botanical  nomenclature,  and 
-worthy  oi  the  greatest  confidence,  both  as  a  botanist  and  a  man,  we  cannot 
but  strongly  recommend  him  to  public  patronage. 

A  Gardener  distinguishing  himself  in  any  honourable  way  is  always  to  us 
-a  source  of  satisfaction,  and  we  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  in  this 
manner  than  by  the  perusal  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Finlayson,  gardener,  at 
Haddington,  as  reported  in  the  Scotsman  of  May  5.  Mr.  Finlayson  spoke 
figuratively  of  plants  and  flowers,  apd  applied  his  metaphors  to  the  passing 
aubject  of  the  day  (Reform),  in  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  his  fancy, 
^aste,  and  judgment*  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  gardener,  without 
iroubMng  himself  with  any  thing  else ;  but,  if  he  knows  nothing  else,  he 
may  as  well  be  a  slave  as  fi'ee. — CoTid, 

[..  IRELAND* 

- '  O&rdeningy  notwithstanding  our  political  commotions,  and  the  dreadful 
isCate  of  uncertainty  that  this  country  will  be  in  for  some  years  to  come, 
appears  to  be  prospering.  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  1  saw  the 
'^deners  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  I  certainly  know  some  dif- 
i^ence  in  them*  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Mackay,  both  in  his  own  garden, 
lind  ih  promoting  a  taste  for  plants  wherever  he  goes,  have  had  no  small 
'jnflu^nde  in  producing  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  bv  far  the  most 
'sdentiftc  and  enthnsiastic  youn^  gak*dener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
^s  i5<our ' correfipoadeWit,  Mr.  Mallet,  j  cm.  If  this  young  man  were  consulted 
4y  tk6  Dttblhi  areiritects,  he  would  teach  them  what  they  know  very  little 
i^FMipWSI*it^«hotv«»  bpply*  the  modern  improvements  in  heating  and  ven* 
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tBating  both  to  private  and  public  buildings^  I  bare  setfn  the  fimt  part  of 
your  Cottage  Architecture  here  on  one  or  two  tabled*  Were  this  country 
m  a  state  for  building  cottages,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  do  much  good,  by 
teaching  the  masons  and  carpenters  this  part  of  their  business;  for,  as  to 
architects,  no  Irish  gentleman  would  ever  think  of  employing  one,  unless 
he  were  going  to  build  a  mansion,  and  then  he  is  sure  to  send  for  an 
BngJishmaa.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again  from  Belfast^  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am,  &c.  &o.  —  R*  S.    Dubkiiy  June  1.  1832. 

The  Garden  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  —  "  You  ask  me  to  explain,  at  len^b, 
the  particulars  of  my  situation  at  Cloyne^    This  place,  wnich  is  a  duty 
Irish  village,  lies  in  a  valley  that  seems  evidently  to  have  been  formed,  in 
some  distant  age,  by  the  waters  of  Cork  harbour  m  their  way  to  the  sea; 
a  branch  of  that  harbour  still  reaching  a  considerable  way  up  the  S.  W. 
part  of  it,  and  the  Bay  of  Ballicotton  encroaching  on  it  towards  the  N.  B. 
On  every  other  part  extends  a  chain  of  hills  well  cultivated,  but  without 
trees.    In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  about  three  miles  from  the  harbour,  and 
as  much  from  the  sea,  rises  a  small  insulated  hill,  or  rather  hillock,  QtR 
which  lie  the  village,  church,  and  house ;  and  as  Ms  spot  has  a  few  tolerw 
able  trees  about  it,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  -fine  round  toiwer,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  an  Irishman  coining  from  Dublin  through  a  naked  ooontry,  for 
a  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  should  think  it  a  beautiful  spot  |  or  that  an  Eng- 
lishman landing  in  Cork  harbour,  and  comparing  it  with  his  own  rich  and 
well-cultivated  valleys,  should  wonder  at  Berkeley's  liking  it.    The  church 
is  large,  but  not  handsome,  with  one  bell  only,  a  very  good  organ,  and  its 
proper  appurtenances  of  vicars  choral  and  singing  boysi    The  episcopal 
house  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  a  large  irregular  building,  havmg  been 
altered  and  improved  by  different  bishops,  but  altogether  a  comfortable 
-find  handsome  residence :  the  side  next  the  village  has  a  very  close  screen 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  three  other  sides  look  to  a  large  garden,  and  a 
farm  of  four  hundred  acresi     This  farm  constitutes  what  is  called  the  glebe 
lands,  is  generally  close  to  the  palace,  and  was  intended  for  the  corn  and 
eattle  consumed  at  the  bishop's  table.     The  bishop  is  therefore  not  id- 
lowed,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  lease  it  out,  but  may  let  any  part  of  it 
from  year  to  year.    I  keep  about  fifty  acres,  enough  to  supply  my  istaUe 
-with  hay,  and  my  dairy  with  milk,  in  my  own  hands ;  and  these  fifty  acres 
compose  three  fields  immediately  contiguous  to  the  house.    The  garden  is 
jiarge,  four  acres,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  full  of  fruits,  particularly  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  (which  it  was  soon  found  his  lordship  had  a  predi^ 
lection  for),  and  is  separated,  as  well  as  surrounded,  by  shrubberies,  whicti 
contain  some  pretty  winding  walks,  and  one  large  one  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  adorned  for  great  part  of  its  length,  by  a  hed^e  ofmyrtUn 
^ft*  ^ijg^,  planted  hy  Berkeley^ i  own  hand,  and  which  had  each  of  them  a 
large  ball  of  tar  put  to  their  roots  :  the  evidence  of  thisfeict  is  bef/ond  conirt^ 
diction.     At  the  end  of  the  garden  is  what  we  call  the  Hock  Shrubbery,  a 
walk  leading  under  young  trees,  among  sequestered  crags  of  limestone, 
which  hang  many  feet  above  our  heads,  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
of  unknown  length  and  depth,  branching  to  a  great  distance  under  the 
earth,  sanctified  by  a  thousand  wild  traditions,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
sheltered  the  first  wild  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  its  gloomy  windings  $  an<l 
gave  rise  at  last  to  the  town  itself,  cluain  being  the  Irish  name  for  a  caji^e 
or  place  of  retirement*     Caves  were,  you  know,  till  lately,  places  of  retreat 
in  the  Scotch  islands,  to  which  the  natives  fled  in  the  time  of  invasioa; 
they  were  the  fortresses  of  the  first  savages,  and  gave  birth  naturally 
to  towns  in  their  neighbourhoods,   as  the  Roman  camps  4md  SaKon 
Cities  did  in  England  at  a  later  period.     I  have  enclosed  libis  .placet  wUich 
js  a  favourite  jspot  of  mine,  v^itha  low  wall,  enlarged  its  limits^ «od  plao ted 
it  with  shrul^s  which  grow  in  this  southern  pai;t.  of  IreWndl'(iWh6rf  fi:<>^t«is 
jwknownj  .to  » Jiuxuriance  of  v/lfkh  the  tail  niyrtli^a  i  ha^e  'm^iop^^lj^iAy 
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dh^Qjroii  adtne  tde^i'  •  Hete  I  alws^  spend  some  part  of«very  dayj  somd* 
SmesiVotfai'theiiiiiBCr^sB'  of  my  sfections,  wU^  her  arqi  in  mine,  Iplaa 
Iktle  Bchemesioffutore  amusement  f^nd,  ait  other  less  piayM' hours, 

'  Walk  thoughtful  on  the  quiet  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  I  must  sail  so  soon ;  ■     'I 

'■\^  ^.    .    ^    .    ,     .     .    .  and  wait  the  wind 

\  That  silent  wafts  me  to  the  world  unknown/ 

Otiu'  Sniida^y  top^  the  gates 'ftre  always  thrown  open^  that  my  Catholie 
aeighboure  may  indulge  themsehres  with  a  walk  to  the  cave.  A  eatnt,'! 
ferget  whether  imale  or  female^  presides  over  its  recesses  :-^ 

i> . .    ..  '  Nemus,  et  nigra  formidine  coUem, 
J "  ' . . ,  .   Quis  X>eus  incertum  est,  habitat  Deus,  Arcades  ipsum 
V  ', '    '     Credunt  se  vidisse.' 

Oir  'sA^dther  dttys  of  the  week,  no  one  ventures  to  intrude  upon  TOf 
retiMmeivti  doter^n  the  prebendary  in  residence :-^  ' 

,.„,,.  .   ,  t    ^  Pavet  ipse  sacerdos 

J  .^     I,.  ^  Acc^su^  Bowinumque  timet  deprendere  locL* 

At  4eairt<60  I  ibund-  the  rule  established;  but,  ais  I  hate  the  InsoleneiBl 
Qf:w«alth^'I  faa^e-been  employing  the  carpenters  some  thtie  past  in  making 
diatiam-c  of^ati^  wfticb  catin6t  be  lefb  open  for  cattle,  or  shut  against  man, 

iiM  Of  Bei'bdUy  little  is  remembered,  though  his  benevolence,  t  have  no^ 
dotibt,'waB  very  widely  diffused.  He  made  no  improvement  to  the  hdo^e^ 
j^'tfae-'part^t>f'  it  bd  inhabited  wanted  it  much,  for  it  is  now  thought  <M9iy 
good' ^diiougb^i' the' up^r  servants.  My  study  is  the  room  whem/hi^ 
.£^t  h\k  i^ptotufffbr  tar  water*  I  wish  he  had  planted,  instead  ofUiiid- 
lag;  *if)  tiuMedv  he  built  any  thing,  for  I  cannot  find  any  tradition  >of^'it/ 
Grower- one >'<yf  his  predecessors,  and  ifohnson,  one  of  his  successors^  ap^ 
peart  to  have  cbniributed  most  to  the  comfort  of  the  place;  but  bad  thei*^ 
Dectt  ra:veilendi)le  oak  or  two  nursed  by  the  care  of  this  excellent  man,  with 
liowi  mtteii  respect  should  I  have  tested,  under  its  branches }  and  in  no  spot 
<]tf>eattfav  do  tvees  grow  with  more  vigour.  There  is  no  chapel  ^iti  th& 
houee  ;>'but  a  private  door  from  the  garden  leads  to  the  eatthedniL  The 
l|[^  ivinthe  round  tower,  the  gi^  of  Davies,  dean  of  Ross.  >  > '  ■* 

^'/^  ibave  thtts,  I  think,  run  through  every  thing  relative  to  thesituatimiof. 
€llb5!iie.  >  The<neigMxmrhood  is  ^odf  the  barony  of  Imokilly;  wlkidi<siir*i 
ivondsi  it,  .particoiarly  fertile.  Two  lords  are  near  me.  Shannon-  and 
Losigaodll^  hostile  to  each  other,  but  vying  in  civility  to  me.  Thetcom^ 
liioB-pQople  gettiagjrich,  from  the  money  ^ent  by  the  large  detaohmenta 
of 'tfaeffaEDty -and  ne^y  occasionally  detained  in  Corkharb(mr;  andgiiring 
lybyiprj/ie  for  iresfa  profvisions.  Protestants,  comparatively^  none*  We>are 
twenty: English  miles  from  Cork,  which  lies  much  farther  ^om  its  own 
harbour; <fh&n< 'we  doi'  Oq  the  whole,  if  you  survey  this  place  with  an 
EimUeh  ejfe,  70U  would  find  little  to  recommend;  but  with  an  Irish  one^. 
notnaing'*  to  blame.*'  (^Bennett^  Bithop  ofCloyncy  to  Dr^  Parr^  in  July.  16.' 
)3^ ;!  WorkA  '^fDr.  Parr^  bi/  Johnstone.)  -~  G.  M,    Lynn,  Dec,  1828. 

di  (1  ';•■••  ,1'  •'  5'  :-  ••'  •   '^-     '  '.  - 

Ai^v  Ml.  .11^-  WMy  on  ■  the  SO^A  <^  Jmi^  round  the :  Gairderi  qf  th^ 
[II  Wi'M  .^-^  >\<niat0' Comteise  de  V^ndes*     ByJ.D. 

tiiij  .')!"•<! '.•Hi'^ig  ;"■■'"  •-.  ••     .    '.       ■■-  ■  '    .  "     r  '•- 

Jjffi\^gpfdf^  d^ughu  ^i)(^  s^pnse^^one  the  more  from  the  situa^ivim 

^»*itf>i*?"P.4^  >W^>.mmfi^  to  xt  is  fhrougb  L^ye9dei:,^^^;,^si,/. 
the  closely  boarded  gate  of  the  garden,  fixed  m  the  boundary  wall  whica 
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'^        .,'.-%        '.  .    .     .         .    t 


encloses  the- garden  from  the  disagreeable  mews,  a  prepossessing  display  of 
Botak  spleadoor  dnataatly  bunsts  on  theiej^e.  (  A.wosid^yktrBigSiit^  }oii^^ 
gcaivelled)  well  kept^  boxi- edged  walk;  e](taiducts.yoi^£hom'theii3ntiBiice^ate 
up  to  ^e  stove,  o&e  end  c^  wbich  just  jiits  into  Tiew  at  theiend  ef-'tbc^ 
walk,  and  to  the  gardener's  residence  behind  it.     Xhjs  fine,  walk  is  sup- 
ported all  the  way,  oii  the  right  hand  and  left,  by  a  broadi^  border,  richly 
stocked  with  the  more  showy  and  comparatively  choice  herbaceous  plants, 
all  receding,  in  the  order  of  heads  at  a  theatre,  from  the  walk,  according  to 
their  relative  heights,  and  supported  in  the  rear  by  a  liberal  supply  of  well- 
establishedylai^ge-headed,  tallish-stemmed,  standard  rosptreeis.  Two  bankd 
•£ flowers  are  thu^  formed^  which  slope  to  the  wall:;  and  sthe  numerouai 
plants  now  blooming,  with  their  flowers  in  form  and  hue  almost:  aa  vadguit 
as  the  species  which  produce  thein,  constitute  a  richly  variegated  scene, 
which  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  part  of  this  wdk,  and  ,fi*oin  either  end 
especially,  without  the  spectator's  being  enlivened,  refreshed,  aiul  gratified. 
The  rose  trees,  although  abounding  in  buds,  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  expanded 
any  of  their,  blossoms,  exeept  the  Boursault's  and  the  orvnaeoijCh^^ei^ 
Boursault*s  seems  to  branch  too  diffiisively  aiui  dr<>opiii^3i<iQ  tw^raMtftn 
elegant  standard  rose  tree.    When  the  end.  of  this  walk  and  the  comer  of 
the  stove  are  reached,  you  perceive  that  the  stove  forms  but  part  of  a 
range  of  houses  which  traverses  the  garden  directly  acrdi^  its'bentre,  and 
that  the  first-named  walk  divides  it.self^  at  .the  stove'st.end^  intoatwidk  iA 
&onli  and  a  walk  behind  this  range.    Walking  alrong  in  fronitf.oft  tjuairsmglr^ 
you  have  dwarf  pits  covered  by  lift-up  lights  hinged  >int».  the,  grontwalLo^ 
the  houses  on  your  left  hands  and  a  lawai  on. your  rights.  .Thetiawmi^  the 
k^gth.of  this  range,  is  in  figure  the  se^ent  of  acirjole^  and  withiMttgftta^ 
^e^»  but  is  occupied  by  the  choicer  herbaceous  plant^  and.sottQ  shtplNi^ 
gvbi^ied  in  beds,  and  by  various  ornamental  .shriAlp^  placed  .^sjLy^fAnhmg^ 
t^iJatter  is  a  fine  R&es  sangulneum,  bearing  numer-oua  ^oblaqg  bctrvifs^ 
mhioh,  in  their  present  green  state,  are  even  more  astidngeQli  jtAon  ^e  ihtu 
bl^ck  and  ripened  berries  of  the  fragrant-flowered  Ji&<$  ^au]»^n)0  /.   A) 
Ghion&nthus  virginica,  a  bushy  broad-leaved  shrub  6  ^  tnJheight^  issnosn! 
abounding  in  panicles  of  blossoms,  which  are  cut  into  lybear  segments,  Mii 
99  pay  Justify  the  appellation  of  fringe  tree,  as  their  snowy  Mfhiteifites&'doeBi 
that  of  Clhipniuithus.  A  very  fine  Althsea  firutex,  who6e<tntii«kudiJiotkS)budir> 
we  just  now  p^ceptible,  and  promise  how  superbly  showy,  it  mil  .bq  somsi 
weeks  hence,  is  another  of  the  single  ahruba.  ,  A  cincture:  of  iflowerib^^^ 
plankSiBnd.shmbs  encircles  the  back  or  bottom. of  tfiei lawn, ^uaklsep^Ubtes 
It  from  the  horticultural  quarters  situate  beyond,  wfaieb,  by;thbse  sfanubit) 
and  flowers,  are  partly  concealed  from  view.    Leaving- the  Iftwq,  yDuihare- 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  range  of  houses,  and  there  behold  theiea^aoli 
counterpart  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden^  thst  up  wdiicfa  yiim  passed i 
on  entering,  namely,  a  similar  broad  walk,  skirted  on  ks  two>sidesi:by  twtki 
borders  oi  the  same  capacity  as  those  beside  the  firstr-named^walk,)  ^nd^> 
like  them,  beautified  with  the  lovely  furniture  of  blooming  hed)acBai»f 
plants^  and  standard  rose  trees,  for  the  most  part  yet  in  budi  butjtvei^l 
partially  in  blossom.    Between  the  back  of  the  outermost  of , the  Aoai^aI 
borders,  on  both  sides  of  the  garden,  and  the  bofcmdary  walL  or  fence,! «^ 
short  space  intervenes  as  a  border  for  the  fruit  trees,  withAwhkh  i^U 
boundary  walls  are  fruitfully  occupied.     The  inner  two  of  the  above- 
named  four  flower-borders,  and  the  cincture  encircling  the  back  or  bottom 
of  the  lawn,  enclose  three  sides  of  the  central  part  of  the  garden,  which  is 
id  ^gtkre  a  rectangular  oblong,  arid  approjpriated  to  the  'fr^th  o^  v^e/^ 
tables  and  fruits ;  but  even  here  the  loVe  for  decoration  manifests  itself  in 
some  standard  rose  trees  and  other  objects  of  ornament  planted  beside  the 
crosswalks.  ;rt  should,  have- beeh  reniar?i'd(J;  ih^t  f!t^''tviJ6J)^ 
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wbH  of  the  gardener's  cottage  is  ornamented  mtb  sbmbs  trained  over  it} 
a  healthj  Boorsault's  rose,  l^ing  one  of  them,  is  now  findj  in  flower :  a 
▼erv  narrow  border  at  the  wall's  foot  is  occupied  b^  a  few  speeies  of  planls 
which  have  been  found  adaptable  to  that  situation.  Sneds  wing  tbo 
gardener's  house  to  the  right  and  left,  and,  with  a  room  for  the  aieconiiBto* 
dation  of  the  men  (see  VoU  VII.  p.  617.),  make  up  the  whole  badL  of  the 
range.  Hiis  being  a  northern  aspect,  here,  dunng  summer,  is  kept  a 
fimked  but  select  collection  of  potted  alpine  plants,  among  which  that 
tiny  exquisite,  Linaria  alpina,  was  about  to  bloom  profusely,  and  i/itho* 
Spormum  maHtimum  (Pulmonkria  maritima  that  used  to  be)  was  displaj- 
ine  its  strikin^y  glaucous  foliage,  and  Mit61ia  diph^ila  was  exhibiting  its 
glistening  jet  black  seeds  in  its  opening  capsules,  shaped  precisely  like 
diminutive  mitres,  whence  the  generic  name.  In  this  collection  stands  a 
plant,  not  now  blooming,  but  well  deserving  mention  here,  iSan^nculus 
bulbdsus  var.  ochroleikus ;  it  was  picked  up  in  some  neighbouring  mea^ 
dow,  by  that  observant  and  original  botanist,  Mr.  David  Bishop,  curator  of 
die  Botanac  Garden  at  Belfast,  and  has,  for  three  seasons  in  succession, 
produced  its  blossoms  of  the  palest  yellow :  it  is  a  very  cognisable  and  a 
permanent  variety,  and,  as  sucb^  is  inserted  in  the  just  published  Additional 
Supplement  to  I/oudon^s  Hortus  Britanmctu.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
range  traverses  the  garden  across  its  centre,  but  the  half  behind  the 
range  is  much  the  smaller,  and  wholly  occupied  by  vegetables  and  the 
forcingHframes  and  conveniences,  except  a  sunk  pit,  with  a  walk  along  its 
bade,  inside,  ior  the  culture  of  the  more  showy  tender  Orchideas  and 
Amaryllidecr. 

To  have  done  with  the  borders,  I  will  name  some  half  a  dozen  indm^ 
duals,  which,  on  this  occasion,  happened  most  particularly  to  arrest  my 
attentioQ : -^  A  species  of  Yiicca  glori6sa  was  densely  in  bloom,  too 
detisdy  to  make  the  most  of  itself;  Geum  coccfneum  and  Quelk^} 
P«6nM  ediklis  Whiti^yt,  ed^lis  fragrans,  and  edulis  Huines;  Camp&nula  ma»* 
cffintfaa,  very  fine  |  Jhmm  Dracunculus,  especially  so,  one  clump  of  it  had  no€ 
hmet  than  five  extremely  lai^e  spathes  expanded  together,  imd  more  yet 
to  be  expanded ;  ^Inchusa  italica,  Centanrea  macrocephala,  Pm  ochro- 
lei^,  the  French  white  double  rocket,  and  numerous  others,  which  I  must 
omit  to  mention.  This  French  white  double  rocket  thrives  far  better  about 
London  than  the  old  kind,  has  a  longer  and  lexer  raceme,  the  flowerSi 
indhddually,  being  farther  apart,  and,  I  think,  larger,  and  qnite  as  fran-ant 
ia  the  evening  as  those  or  the  old  kind.  Of  a  gigantic  variety  of  the 
Norman  candytuft  (/beris  umbellata^  numerous  plants,  placed  dngly,  at 
iatervalfi*  alone  the  border, Were  in  blossom.  This  is  a  valuable  ornament; 
it  attains  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  sometimes  beyond  this ;  and  die  usu^ 
colour  of  the  species  is,  in  many  of  the  plants,  much  increased  in  intensity: 
the  eftet  of  the  large  corymb  of  umbels,  which  each  plant  forms,  is  a  mass 
of  coldur  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  purposes  of  the  decorative  gardener. 
Among  curious  plants  was  an  admirable  clump  of  the  J'llium  nigrum, 
Splaying  not  fewer  than  six  or  eight  fine  umbels  of  flowers ;  Phldmis 
tuberoaa ;  iSfpine^a  Filip^ndula,  cloubl&>flowered,  which  is  common  about 
Bayswater ;  iJsphddelus  creticus,  which  seems  as  if  a  more  elegant  edkiotf 
<rf  die  prevalent  A*  luteus ;  and  two  fine  plants,  copiously  in  blossom,  of 
that  hybrid  Digitalis  obtained  from  seeds  of  D.  amblgua,  which  had  been 
i^rtnficially  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  Gloxinia  specidsa,  as  ahready 
notiaedin  this  Magazine  (Vol.  Yil.  p.  582.,  in  the  note).  The  flowers 
oC  1)he. hybrid  differ  firom  those  of  D.  amblgua  in  bdng  slightly  larger,  more 
flisshyiin  telQt'iure^<  and  in  having  the  yellow  ground  almost  obliterated,  of 
chared  over  with  a  reddish  one,  the  colour  being  now,  perhaps,  a  bufi'red 
(ine^  the  leav^A  are  those  of  Di  ambSgua,  much  increased  in  size,  and,  I  tlttuk^ 
i^ipubesbence  amlpetf haps  in  «ucculeney.  IMtxyma  latif<61iu8  var*attiifldrua| 
vl^icb  ^kiffirfirQdiBaijfiD^iiiitbis  ganfoaiaatiautemiiyis  nowriaiiig  atitrnglyt' 
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vn^h  'Bomeroas  steins,  to  do  the  same  liiis  auttaMi^  ctf;  pttlnps^nltiieryiiiid' 
of  smonier.  The  XD&ndrake  is  aboundiiie  91  green,  almost  giiAmltir,  berriesv 
the  size  of  haH'-grown  oranges^  and  which  they  will,  when  ripe^  farther 
resemble  in  their  colour,  aad  in  their  pulp  being  fragrant,  altnoogh  the 
odours  of  the  two  loBds  of  pulp  are  (fiflerent  enough. 

The  range  0f  houses  consists  of  a  stove  of  twelve  lights,  a  tea-room,  and 
two  greeihhecises  of  six  lights  each ;  so  that  the  tea-room  occupies  the 
Motre  of  die  range.  On  passing  through  the  stove,  which  is  richly  stocked 
with  a  choice  coUection  of  species,  the  following  objects  most  obtained 
attention : -^  Combretum  comdsum  had  been  blooming  profusely  and 
vigorously,  and  a  few  last  lingering  blossoms  yet  remained ;  Combr^tum 
purpikreum  was  also  now  in  blossom,  but  past  its  best :  these  two  species 
are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Pofvrecr .  Erythrina  Olsta  g&lli  was  superbly 
splmdid,  in  a  vigorous  raceme  of  its  well  known  glorious  blossoms;^ 
Erythrina  o&rnea,  almost  without  foliage,  was  about  to  flower;  and 
Brytfarina  c4£fra  promised  to  succeed  it.  Br&ssta  macnlata  was  adorned 
with  a  raceme  of  six  fiowers,  the  three  exterior  divisions  of  each  of  which 
are  linear  lanceolate,  of  a  very  pale  yellow  spotted  with  purple,  and  24  in. 
long,  so  as  to  render  the  extreme  expansion  pf  each  flower  equal  to  dm.: 
the  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  supported  on  an  erect  axillary  peduncle^ 
which  reached  to  just  above  the  leaves.  C^eus  grandiflorus,  the  night-^ 
blooming  cereus,  was  about  to  flower  profusely.  On  the  night  of  June  ^.^ 
three  flowers  had  opened ;  as  many  as  ten  flowers,  now,  June  3(^.,  appeared, 
of  equal  age  and  forwardness,  and  as  if  they  would  all  expand  on  the  2d  or 
3d  of  July,  [of  the  ten  mentioned,  9  flowered  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  and 
one  on  the  evening  of  the  3d,]  and  there  were,  besides,  two  buds  so  babk- 
ward^  that  a  week  or  two  more  must  elapse  previously  to  their  opening.  Of 
the  genus  Xyloph^lla,  very  remarkable  for  bearing  its  flowers  on  the  edges^ 
^f  its  leaves,  two  species,  latifdlia  and  longifblia,  were  in  blossom ;  and  thd 
flowers  of  X.  latifolia  are  fragrant :  those  of  X.  longifolia,  die  plant  not 
being  convenientiy  accessible,  I  did  not  smell  to.  Two  plants  of  O^rbertf 
ManghM  were  displaying  numerous  flower-heads,  but  would  not  flower  for' 
two  or  more  weeks  to  come.  Llppia  dulcis  was  now  aboundkig  in  its 
very  sweet  liquorice-flavoured  leaves,  which  remind  one  of  those  of  another 
stove  plant,  the  wild  liquorice  (A^brus  precatorius),  as  well  as  those  of  the 
almost  hardy  Ferb^na  pulchella ;  but  they  far  exceed  in  sweetness  diose 
of  the  last.  A  second  plcmt  of  the  most  interesting  Billb^rgui  zebrhiar. 
(zebrina,  in  expression  of  the  transverse  bands  of  white  formed  at  intervals 
across  the  back  of  its  dull  green  leaves)  was  indicating  the  rising  of  a 
9cape  of  flowers.  A  plant  of  this  species,  which  bloomed  about  three 
weeks  previous,  here,  was  a  gratifying  object.  The  scape  reached  the 
height  of  2  f^.  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  bore  thirteen  bnncteas,  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  of  the  exquisite  colour  of  the  innermost  segitaentS' 
of  the  blossoms  of  Cereus  speciosissimus,  which  contrasted  most  stnkkigly 
with  the  dull  green  leaves  and  yellow  green  flowers.  The  flowers  were 
forty  in  number,  and,  from  their  base  to  the  tip  of  then:  long  projecJfcing 
Stamens,  2  in.  long.  The  sepals,  of  a  yellow-green  colour,  at  first  •cover 
these  stamens;  but  when  once  they  separate  at  the  tip  of  the  flowet^  where 
they  had  met,  they  roll  themselves  back  into  a  scroll,  and  lie  snugly  bedde 
the  tip  of  the  germen,  like  an  unexpanded  curl.  ' 

On  quitting  the  stove,  you  pass  through  glass  doors  into  the  te»40c)M  ;i 
and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  tea-room  see  corresponding  glaas  ^dootv^ 
whicJi  admit  you  to  the  green-house;  and  also  enable "tiie  inspeotOf  <iivl!lib' 
tea-room^  whether  sitting  or  standing,  to  see  therefrom  part  ov^ecMitebti! 
of  the  stove  on  one  side,  and  of  those  of  the  green-honse  onrtbe><Mb^.> 
This  rdojfia  is  a  rectangular  oblong  with  its  comers  eutiofi^  making  in  efi^c^ 
an  ootagott  with  three  uneqtsai  finds  of  sides|!  the'itori^t  of  whidi'ftiV 
fonsied  by  .the  stove  and  gceen^bauBe'ftrdi^  ^JtheviemkinirigJiiiiM;  ilbt^v 


are  at  the  back»  and  thfr^jprv^j^  i?  JSroflt  «hw  ^JJKmoA,  %  ijPifiinrtlKftf 

range  pf  glass  houses.  In  the  (central  or  largei:  pt  the.tQrQa,sidi)8  ;it  ffi^tf, 
a  glas^  door  with  folding  halves  is  placed^  and,  in  th^  L^ec^jsid^  yiipifijfffL 
ofthe  like  construction^  all  opening  to  the^rpundy  fuid .  epabUng? 
be  made  at  once  upon  the  gravel-walk  which.  tr«Tei:8eaialAQg  the  i^^,^^,^  , 
from  thenee  to  the  lawn,  all  the  .beauties  of  which,  are  ae^  thirca^  tb^e 
glass  door  and  side  windows,  or  to  any  part  of  the  gardequ  This  rpo^i^^ 
clous ;  apd  from  haying  no  glass  in  its  roof^  and  from  itsc^ilin^  being] 
is  a  luxurious  place  of  retreat  from  the  heat  of  summer,  lu  it^  0£^#s , 
a  few  select  potted  plants  in  flower  are  succe^^vely  disp)ayi^d»,  bi^^q^  ^ 
numerously  as  to  encumber.  A  fine  healthy  plant  of  the  fan  al^^(4!l(^ 
plicatilis)  is  now  blooming  there^  and  the  plant  is  thoiight  .tob^jQrpm 
twenty  to  thirty  years  old :  it  is  possibly  not  more,  £^  it  seepQ&  by.ita>"'^pfiy| 
never  to  have  been  checked  in  its  growth;  but,  for  its  ^y^.this  is.a.^^Bi;f 
(ine  specimen.  I  have  only  seen  One  finer  spec^nen,  which  is  jn,  tbe^  q^H]|| 
servatory  ofthe  Cambridge  Botapic  GardeUj  andjis  very,  much  pljd^-  -if^ 
this  tea-room,  during  winter,  is  kept  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  4^^|^ 
armhta  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  stem,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil^, is  ^iPftini 
diameter;  its  toomost  boughs  are  at  least  7  ft.  firom  the  surface  oj^.thft^ 
which  is  of  itself  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  deep,  being  a  cube  of  about  this  gajuge*  33)it 
branches  of  the  plant  are  mostly  on  one  side,  and  project  5  ft*  or  ^  fL.fi:oi)| 
the  centre  of,  the  tub ;  and,  in  early  spring,  are  headed  abu^antly  wJi^ 
tbalU  of  golden  blossoms^  which,  besides  rendering  the  Jpl&Qt  ^  g|pi^ou4 
object  to  that  floodgate  of  our  delights,  the  human  eye,  emise  au.  ag^^^j|| 
odour  very  obviously  perceptible  on  entering  the  apartment.  .  .     ^ 

Leaving  the  tea-room  for  the  green-house,  you  enter  its  end  throi^h  thft 


body  or  back  part  of  the  second  green-house  is  occupied  by  a  choice  col- 
lection ofthe  superior  varieties  of  Camellia,  admirably  grown;  and  amon^ 
their  eorgeous  display  of  blossoms  which,  each  spring,  they  make,  fs% 
es^cel  m  splendour  the  C.  japonica  VandSsat  and  Vand^s^'  superba,  iwQ 
rarieties  obtained  from  seeds  in  this  truly  delightful  garden.  The,pi^s|^ 
front  of  the  green-houses  are  occupied  by  plants  in  ppts  of  the  frame-plaja^ 
dass.  pian^Ua  cserulea  and  Arthropodium  cirratum  are  now  bloommg. 
finely  here;  as  is  the  beautiful  Dietes  bf  color,  recently  published  in  ^^ 
Botanical  J^egister,  t.  1404.,  as  T^ris  bf  color.  ^.^ 

'  It  should  have  been  reinarked,  that,  in  front  ofthe  tea-room  ^  tMsii 
range  of  pits  is  interrupted;  and  as  it  was  remarked  that  the  tea-room^^ 
^ont  projects  some  feet,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  recess  is  formed,  whu^^ 
rfeceives  this  range  of  pits,  without  rendering  them  objeclts  too  conspicuous 
The  pits  in  fi*ont  of  the  stove  are  now  occupied  by  bloomingpelargoniumsi', 
which  have  passed  the  heyday  of  their  this  year's  beauty;  and  by  nume% 
rbiis  seedling  plants  raised  from  seeds  purchased  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cumming,  a 
recent  importer  of  a  copious  supply  of  the  natural  products  pf  Chile  injto, 
B'ngla^.  From  the  seeds  purchased,  and  which  must  have  been  judiciously' 
sfetected  by  th6  purchaser,  many  matters  of  promise  have  been  raised,    pt. 
these,  I  collected  notices  of  the  following :  — 

Calceolarias,  five  shrubby  kinds,  all  with  foliage  differing  from  those. ip* 
conimoh  cultivation;  one  of  these  shows  yellow  blossoms.  Of  herbaceous^ 
secies,  ont;  has  piirple  flowers,  and  its  lower  lip,  or  slipper-front,  is  laid- 
in  'plaitsrihis  IS  a  beautiftil  kind,  and  clearly  distinct  from  .C.  pur- 
purea; it 'has  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  suffused  with  a  very  slight  d^ree 
of  whiten^s.  Another  herbaceous  species  has  leaves  somewhat  plantiunp 
like^'stetns  nearly  2  ft.  higb.  branched  in  the  upper  part,  and  bearing  numg^ ' 
rotJ»'abwri#ed'cdryyB§'6fhJossoms  of  a  rich  full  yellow  colour.  A  f  ^"^ 
herbaceous  kind  has  stems  Vdioutl  ft.  high,  bearing  corymbs  pif  b}os£ 
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which  are  tS{  of  a  reid^brown  colour  on  the  exterior  upper  portion  of  the 
corolla;  in  the  lo'wer  part,  yellow.  A  fourth  herbaceous  kind  has  its 
jtwmger  leat-es  quite  shaggy,  the  flower-scape  about  6  in.  high,  the  flowers 
hii^sh^  deep  yellow,  and  the  slipper  internally  striped  with  orange.  In 
Leguminosat,  two  plants  of  the  Louddnia,  noticed  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  690.,  are 
up,  and  5  in.  or  6  in.  high ;  the  leaflets  of  the  pinnated  leaves,  and  the  leaves 
thenwdves,  draw  together  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  evince  what  is 
termed  **  the  sleep  of  plants  "  as  sensitively  as  many  plants  of  this  order. 
Of  Ad^ynia,  two  or  three  kinds  are  up ;  one  of  them  bears  branched  thorns. 
In  Comp6sitse,  there  is  a  Mutista,  probably  tlicifolia,  with  a  deeply-winged 
stem,  and  oval,  toothed,  undivided  leaves,  each  terminated  by  a  long  tendril ; 
a  plant  with  opposite,  stalked,  hastate,  toothed,  smooth  leaves,  and  at  pre- 
iBent  with  but  one,  three  or  four  flowered,  corymb  of  white  rayless  heacfs  of 
fiowers,  resembling,  as  seen  glancingly,  those  of  a  J5upatdri«»<.  Of  Tripti- 
Ifon,  there  are  two  kinds.  One  with  prickly  foliage,  and  with  branches  tipped 
with  numerous  minute  heads  of  whitish  flowers ;  this  is  about  6  in.  high, 
and  will  probably  be  but  annual;  the  same  kind  has  been  raised  in  the 
€!hdsea  Botanic  Garden.  The  second  species  has  not  flowered;  but,  frona 
Mf.  Cuming's  specimens,  bears  blue  blossoms.  There  are  two  species  of 
€;hcetanth^  with  yellowish  blossoms.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
species  of  Compositae,  some  in  bloom,  of  which  I  have  no  names  to  call 
tnein  by.  Of  ochizdnthus,  three  kinds  have  been  raised.  One  is  thought 
tb  be  but  a  variety  of  S.  pinnlitus,  as  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  two  con- 
spicuous spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower.  A  second  kind  has  a 
compact  form,  stiff  straigntish  branches,  and  very  neatly  pinnated  leaves ; 
ft  its  flower,  the  whole  upper  part  is  of  a  very  faint  blush  colour,  the  lower 
jJart  of  a  kind  of  an  intense  red  lilac,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a 
yelhyw  spot,  itself  spotted  with  minute  spots  of  this  lilac  colour,  which 
some  would  call  a  purple.  The  third  kind  is  very  pubescent,  with  gland- 
tipped  clammy  hairs.  Of  iSt^chys  grandidentata,  there  were  five  or  six 
plants  in  bloom,  their  flower-stems  near  a  yard  high ;  among  these  plants 
Were  two  or  three  strongly  marked  varieties.  An  herbaceous  species  of 
Xlnum,  with  small  leaves,  has  borne  a  large  yellow  flower,  the  remains  of 
Which  1  saw :  the  plant  seems  perennial.  Of  Terb^na,  there  is  a  species 
with  creeping  stems,  which  emit  roots  from  their  joints,  as  the  glorious  V, 
cliamaednfolia  does ;  but  this  has  faintly  blush  blossoms,  not  showy,  and 
borne  in  axillary-stalked  heads.  There  is  a  Campanula  with  numerously 
branched  stems,  about  1  ft.  in  their  greatest  height,  and  bearing  linear 
leaves  and  numerous  small  white  blossoms.  Of  Lobel«i,  three  kinds  are 
lip ;  one  of  these  seems  an  ally  of  L.  Tiipa,  Of  Escallonia,  there  are  two 
or  three  kinds ;  of  Kibes,  one  kind ;  of  Francda,  one  kind,  which  is  expected 
tb  prove  the  white-flowered  species,  F.  ramosa ;  three  species  of  Salpiglds- 
sis,  one  of  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  considerably  resembles  S.  plcta  j 
another  will,  I  suspect,  prove  near  akin  to  the  S.  integrifolia,  lately  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3113. ;  and  the  third  is  considered  to  be  S, 
stramlnea.  A  species  of  <S(chinus ;  a  species  of  iSblanum,  the  leaves  of 
which  call  to  mind  those  of  S,  Pseudo-capsicum,  although  they  are  more^ 
glaucous  and  succulent ;  a  Miilva.  with  trailing  stems,  lobed  toothed  leaves^ 
and  axillary,  red  brick-coloured,  peduncled  blossoms;  Tropae^olura  tri- 
cdlorum,  that  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  green-house  climbers.  Calampelis ; 
|$erhaps  distinct  fi*om  scabra,  perhaps  not.  A  plant  under  the  name  of 
jB'phedra,  which  is  possibly  Retanilla  JS'phedra,  since  figured  in  Loddiges's 
Botanical  Cabinet,  t.  1830. ;  a  Coll^tza,  which  is  possibly  but  serratifolia, 
previously  in  our  collections;  Acae^na,  two  or  three  species;  one  species^ 
of  Uinbelliferae ;  Aldea  circinita ;  two  species  of  Alstrcemena ;  two  spe- 
cies of  Macrae^ a  ;'and  one  little  thyme-like  plant,  whose  leaves,  on  contact* 
effuse  the  pleasant  odour  of  pennyroyal.  —  J,D, 

Vol.  Vm.  —  No.  30.  1 1 
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Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism^ 

The  Gardens  of  Frederick  Soume,  Esq,,  and  those  of  Counsellor  West 
(p.  83.  371.). —  Sir,  From  some  observations  which  occur  in  your  last 
liumber,  upon  certain  '*  corrections  '*  which  I  lately  sent  you  for  the 
Encyclopeedia  of  Gardentng,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  recur  to  them,  and  will 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  publishing  the  following,  of  which  I  doubt  not 
you  will  perceive  the  propnety :  —  The  writer  of  these  observations,  who 
IS  wholly  unknown  to  me,  says  I  have  instituted  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  gardens  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  and  those  of  Counsellor 
West.  I  proposed  no  comparison  of  any  kind :  what  I  have'  said  may  be 
erroneous ;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  invidious.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr  Con- 
ductor, that  you  are,  I  think,  to  blame  in  this  matter.  1  sent  you  correc* 
tions  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Enct/clopeedia  of  Gardening  in  a  letter,  part 
of  which  was  not  intended  for  publication  any  where,  and  the  rest  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  but  in  the  work  which  it  proposed 
to  correct ;  and  there,  altered,  divided,  and  properly  allocated,  by  you. 
What  I  sud  of  Mr.  Bourne's  gardens  was  intended  to  remove  the  im- 
pression which  its  standing  noticed  in  nearly  '*  solitary  grandeur "  was 
calculated  to  produce,  and  not  with  any  view  of  decryine  its  intrinsic 
merits,  which  are  many.  The  communication  was  confidential,  and  I 
must  say  you  ought  not  to  have  crudely  published  it.  I  feel  deeply  con- 
cerned that  it  has  ever  met  the  public  eye ;  the  more  especially,  as  I  am 
honoured  with  Mr.  Bourne's  acquaintance;  from  whose  memory,  I  have 
no  doubt,  should  this  ^'  amende  meet  his  eye,  the  observations  alluded 
to  will  be  wholly  effaced ;  and  as  you,  Mr.  Conductor,  are  not  guiltless  in 
the  transaction,  you  cannot  better  show  your  contrition,  than  by  giving 
with  your  usual  candour  the  earliest  possible  insertion  to  this.  I  am^ 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Robert  Mallet.   94.  Capel  Street,  Dtdflin,  June  13. 1832. 

We  hold  ourselves  perfectly  guiltless.  The  communication  (p.  83.)  was 
evidently  intended  for  being  made  public,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by  turn- 
ing to  it.  If  it  were  not,  why  was  it  sent  without  being  marked  ''private," 
like  a  postscript,  for  example,  in  the  letter  now  sent,  which,  ot  course, 
we  do  not  print  ?  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
next  edition  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardemng,  to  publish  the  correc- 
tions sent  us  for  it  first  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  order  that  their 
accuracy  may  be  tested,  and  the  necessity  of  this  precaution  is  proved  by 
our  correspondent's  letter.  —  We  have  received  (this  July  6th)  certain  iron 
flower-stakes  invented  by  Mr.  Mallet,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  figure  in 
an  early  Number.  —  Cond. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Chdra,  discovered  by  Mr,  Varlev,  not  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  (p.  142.)  —  Sir,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  the  article 
**  On  the  Circulating  System  of  Plants"  p.  142 — 147.,  my  name  is  mentioned 
so  as  to  leave  an  inference  that  1  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  subject 
there  treated  of.  I  will  therefore  restate  it,  with  such  addition  of  my 
name,  as  those  persons  who  know  the  facts  have  reason  to  expect.  **  On 
the  17th  of  January  last,  he  (Mr.  Burnett)  exhibited  with  a  good  micro- 
scope, in  which  tqo  great  a  glare  of  (it  should  have  been,  all  lateral^  light 
was  avoided,  by  interposing  Varley's  dark  chamber,  several  specimens  of 
Cliara  previousl)r  dissected  (by  IVLr.  Yarley,  that  gentleman  naving  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  plant,  and  numerous  young  seedlings,  in  a  thriving 
state  b1\  through  the  winter,  and  having  obliged  those  who  applied  to  him, 
with  samples  prepared  and  pat  up  ready  for  microscopic  exhibition) ;  when 
the  motion  of  the  sap  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  then  chair- 
man. Sir  J.  McGregor,  and  was  seen  by  almost  every  one  present 

The  course  of  the  sap  in  Chara  is  so  far  ascertained,  that  Mr.  Burnett 
thinks  himself  justified  in  declaring;  (in  the  words  of  Mr.*Varley)'that 
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each  joint  or  limb  has  an  individual  circulation ;  and  although  it  may  have 
a  communication  with  other  joints,  yet  that  its  motion  is  complete  in 
itself.  The  section  of  a  rootlet,  or  of  a  joint,  shows  it  to  consist  of 
(the  plant  consists  chiefly  of  tubes,  which  are  somewhat  tough  and 
flexible :  when  any  of  these  are  cut,  that  length  is  killed,  and  nearly  all 
the  contents  run  out,  therefore  its  true  section  cannot  be  seen ;  but,  from 
careful  and  repeated  examinations,  Mr.  Varley  has  ascertained  that,  sup- 
posing the  section  could  be  obtained,  it  would  consist  of)  two  lateral 
simple  semilunar  ducts  (^.  82. :  this  fact  Mr.  Varley  discovered,  and 
told  to  Mr.  Burnett,  who  ought  not  to  have  used  it  without 
^*  acknowledging  whence  it  came),  each  being  the  channel  of  a 
current  that  traverses  the  joint  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
other  5  the  course  of  the  one  being  up,  the  other  down."  And 
from  the  great  similarity  exhibit^  by  all  parts  of  the  CTiara, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  such  a  section  will  serve  for  each 
portion  even  of  the  root ;  for  although  they  are  no  thicket 
than  the  finest  cobweb,  yet,  when  highly  magnified,  they  exhibit  the  same 

g3  kind     of     circulation. 

The  extremely  thin  in- 
ner cellular  membrane 
which  divides  the  sap 
from  the  central  fluid, 
is  attached  to  the  tubes  their  whole  length  at  two  opposite  sides,  which 
lines  of  attachment  take  a  spiral  course  around  the  tubes.  (^.  83.) 

Now,  Sir,  1  send  the  following  statement,  that  you  may  know  the 
fects.  Because  Mr.  Burnett  found  it  difficult  to  manage  the  Chara,  he 
requested  me  to  favour  him  by  exhibiting  it  for  him,  at  his  opening  lecture 
at  the  King's  College,  and  I  have  since  supplied  him  with  an  apparatus  of 
my  contrivance,  by  which  it  may  be  kept  growing,  and  ready  for  instant 
inspection  during  many  -weeks  (which  machine  he  has  never  recharged 
with  Cli^a  himself,  but  always  sent  to  me  to  be  replenished^ ;  and  it  has 
so  happened,  that  nearly  all  the  Chkra  that  has  been  publicly  exhibited 
during  the  winter,  was  of  my  providing  and  fitting  for  microscopic  use.  I 
have  repeatedly  exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  their  Friday  even- 
ing meetings ;  and  at  the  Tuesday  evening  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
&c. ;  and  have  in  the  48th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  last-mentioned 
Society,  given  a  tolerably  full  description,  accompanied  by  engravings,  of 
the  plant.  I  believe,  if  Mr.  Burnett  had  attempted  to  dissect  the  Chara, 
he  would  never  have  said  that  "a  section  of  a  rootlet,  or  of  a  joint  (see 
p.  143.)  shows  it  to  consist  of  lateral  ducts,"  &c. ;  for  it  shows  no  such 
thing:  nothing  is  seen  but  a  tube,  somewhat  like  a  quill,  dirtied  by  some 
of  the  broken  up  membrane  that  had  been  on  it.  I  have  washed  short 
lengths  of  this  membrane  out  in  two  ribands,  and  also  as  a  whole  tube. 
It  consists  of  minute  cells  united  by  a  menibrane  so  extremely  thin  as  not 
to  be  touched  without  damage.  Leaving  these  facts  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal, I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  my  con- 
trivance for  preserving  such  objects  alive,  and  quite  ready  for  placing  under 
the  highest  power  of  a  microscope.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Cornelius 
Varley,     Charles  Street y  Clarendon  Square y  Somers  Town,  June,  1832. 

Corrections  for  this  MagazmCy  and  for  tlie  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening, — 
Sir,  As  you  appeared  to  consider  my  contributions  to  your  Magazine  to  ' 
be  of  little  importance,  and  to  treat  me  with  indifference,  I  withdrew  my 
attention  from  it  altogether  from  June,  1^30,  and  should  not  have  troubled 
myself  further  about  it,  had  not  a  young  nurseryman,  on  inspecting  my 
trees,  observed  that  he  had  seen  my  method  of  training  my  reversed 
dwarfs,  published  in  your  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  437.,  which  he  took  in.  1 
borrowed  it  of  him,  and  also  your  Encvdop^edia  of  Gardening,  which  I 
liad  not  before  seen;  and,  notwithstanding  you  published  my  paper  of 
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44t  Rimip'e^it^^^iffsi^. 

aziS  itijfistVe',  hi  bi5th"yoiir  'XhOikinai'aa* 

n,  airtf '  affijM'  rtS  Ari  "tlpfWfrtrt!itVt6-'  *ffen* 
Bn'eaHj  W8ehioilfrt'1'i)UfiMlliB(«i«''-i  if''ii*^ 

'HeyWeodr  ri-rfWi-edtb  tW^paR"  dtrtfcte* 
d  givcri  niy'Hattie  borr'ttfly,  Mfde^i-ihtrf'Mie 
'lothier;  wTi'ei«as  I'iiefer"#a«  d  Vbrli^bej 

jra^tiee  6f  gardening,  ¥md^  tk«feeiul:-^Nwti 
d  tvggesti  ilte  mav^^  M&im^.'^'tA^ym 
mon  mode  of  Tdii-<rUH(ng;''!'t*((«- ttowioo 
it  ati^nicrc  theot'j' ;  but  IF  you  auote  my  book  (St^urt 'of  hhrlMlliim 
at  all,  why  not  q^uote  correctlyi'  I  do  not  merely  goggesf'tHM  maM 
OS  H&cly  to  answer,  but  give  it'as  the  result'  of  demoustrfttM' otMHl 
aient,  anJ  taypotllivelif  that  it  is  better  than  the  coJnmfm  mode.W  *•< 


1  the  mode  by  two  stems  (which  I  have  deseribed  ^nd  ^iWidaVed 
by  sitetchea),  except  on  a  low  wall,  because  it  does  not  produce  sb' etfuol 
8  iliviMon  of  sap.  I  hare  also  described  the  prineifSes  aifid  Wwa'^of 
nature  upon  which  my  difFtrent  methods  of  trajntng  are  grauddedf  and 
have  proved,  not  only  that  the  peculiarity  Which  jou  term  Ho  «Jill>(c5k 
essential  to  the  regular  extensioa  of  the  tree,  but  also  {by  a  iekreact'i^ 
tho  sketches),  t)iat,  tfiis  mode  being  more  eonfarmable  to  thdwJ  hnvsibf 
nature,  a  tree  by  it  may  be  brought  to  cover  a  greaKr  spade'Of  i>kll,iind 
to  produce  more  (hiit,  in  &  less  time,  than  can  l>e  done  either  by 'HiCt^£ 
Forsyth's,  or  Knight's  methods  of  trninine;  and  that  the  spAee'Of'vMtt 
allotted  to  each  tree  may  be  more  rcgidarly  covered  with  heMihg-WtltiA, 
and  be  thus  continued  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  can  pouMr 
be  done  by  other  methoda :  but  you  do  not  explain  those  iMvai  ■  VtA 
sketch  witn  two  stems  jou  have  in  another  place  given  cOrreetly  j'Wft 
Ihere  j'ou  say,  "  Heywood  considers,"  6te.,  instead  of  ^TiBg-niynanM^iiri 
explaining  it  to  be  a  mode  which  I  had  succesBlillly  practiced  lbf<  many 
years,  and  found  it  in  every  way  possessing  advanti^es  BUperior  tb-'tOf 
bther  mode  of  training  the  peach,  because  it  promoted  a  mofe  atitufiete 
division  of  the  sap,  and  produced  a  greater  equality  in  tlie  grtfwttliirf 
Itranches.  You  also  give  a  Carrect  sketch  of  my  nMde  of  Uaiinog'fnini^ 
aingltstemj  but  ^in  treat  it  as  a  mere  theory,  by  sayii^,  "  He^<Md<pN>> 


Anain  another  place  you  give  correct  sketches  of  my  n 

^  piral  dwarfs,  but  do  not  tiame  me  es  the  author.    Un-  itaiiilM 

B,  you  treat  me  with  great  injustice ;  in  f  2979.  you  giveqiy  tiajte 


'correctly,  but  th^  sketches  vou  give  are  not  mine,  and  such  as'-nMtluc 
resemble  hiine,'nor  ^riy  exhibit  the  advantages  of  my  mode  of  -traadiig 
oh  the  principles  I  have  explained ;  wbich  pHnciplcB  you  do  not  eilibAa, 
but  you  give  sketches  of  Mr.  Main's  mode,  whwh,  although  theyineMy 
resemlile  mine,  are  but  a  bungling  representation;  and  theinerita'Df'tbs 
mode  rest  entirely  on  my  principleB.  Mr.  Seton'a  plan,  also,  k  greundod 
on  my  principles,  and  the  success  of  his  method  mU!itt)4J)endent)rely<ipdn 

'  fhtar  being  stticity  conformed  to.  Then,  as  my  principieB  and  mode  'bf 
training  the  vine  were  puUiiAed  hi  vol.  t,  p.  172.  of  the  Hot^cutaOrU 
Ti^ntaoA'Mif,  am  I  not  entitled  to  the  ntetit  of  thair  first  publicaAmTi^in 

'  '  Jn  Voiir  Magalinie,  Vol.  VIL  p.  «87.,  yiJu  say,  *  The  peadi^'laae, 
truuM  as  a  specimen  of  Seymour's  method,  already  covert  a^apaoc^uof 
'30  tti  iii  length.     Mr.  Thompsoft,  B9  'ie  have  before  obsarv<edi  coBsUirs 

"  this  inode'deddedly  the  beat  lor  peadheB  ^d  neotarinaB.^nd-wfetfcerpfore 
are  very  deeirotisJftf  rej)eaiSng'ouPTeco«i«neiMladw»'of  itinl/iiiiitfaionfe 

'   d«cf&lf^bieW«ffe''iM<M»tf(&)««to'fWM  W»'}MfhU^ 
rific  reoion  for  the  potition  of  eviry.drnncli  imd  tkaot  of  which  the  tree  mny 


s^iffim^mhQiifmfk  ^8.9 


mtoat  tnaaepnnciDiee  ana. laws  Qt  nature. 
-.1  •  1  J^tbotagb..^ 
'ICBMtat.b«  a..laa 
ifcnawledf««Ct: 

<■(»■)  t<»  KQttU  t 

^en  in  Lardn 


.Aub  esperieQct 

iaar»hey  occur. 


,  nbWrwtioD  i  'c 
^WlBch,  we  haw 

•totkii^  what 
'isoar(iea,(hea, ' 
>ihovdoea  tbia 
'1*  AptB  (laBfiot. 
utiKdr  Itngtage 

appGntioniMl 
.itaalt^ed  ■arpirt 

'■.-labd-icQotiei-m 
^vttvpaiiosA  'Aift'  i 
ii)partioulBi^hoir 
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directly  the  contrary.  It  delights  to  iay  itself  op«n  to  enquiry ;  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  its  conclusions,  till  it  make  the  road  to  them  broad  and 
beaten :  and  in  its  application  it  preserves  the  same  character ;  its  whole 
aim  being  to  strip  away  all  technical  mystery ;  to  illuminate  every'dark 
recess ;  and  to  gain  free  access  to  all  processes,  with  the  view  to  improve 
them  on  rationd  principles."  According  to  those  explanations,  then,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  either  yourself  or  your  readers  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  diffusion,  or  the  obtaining,  of  a  knowledge  of  science ;  or  that  you  can 
prefer  empirical  to  scientific  knowledge.  £ut  if  you  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  what  an  ingenious  author  has  said  is  just,  viz.,  ^  That  all 
discussion  is  the  touchstone  of  truth,  and  is  constantly  necessary  to  pre- 
vent indifference,  and  to  shake  the  overgrown  influence  of  authority ;  and 
that  by  it  whatever  falsehood  there  may  be  in  doctrines  will  be  maide  to' 
disappear ;"  you  will  give  this  an  early  insertion.  In  that  case,  as  many 
of  your  readers  may  not  have  seen  my  book,  or  it  may  not  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  it,  I  will,  in  your  next,  state  certain  principles,  with  exemplifi- 
cations for  discussion.  I  beg  to  add  that  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  thus 
establishing  the  truth,  because  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  my 
notions  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  which  constitute  the  science 
of  horticulture,  are  correct,  by  the  repeated  experiments  and  constant  ob* 
servation  of  the  thirteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
my  book ;  and  because,  believing  that  my  former  publication  was  n^lected 
from  its  not  being  sufficiently  intelligible  for  the  generality  of  practical 
gardeners,  I  am  about  republishing  the  substance  of  it  in  a  more  simple 
form ;  that  is,  by  question  and  answer,  so  as  to  form  a  HorHcultural  Cote" 
ckism.  This  being  the  case,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  publish  any  thing  as 
true  that  I  did  not  believe  to  be  incontrovertibly  so,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  I  am  in  error,  I  will  willingly  submit  to  correction.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&ic.-^  Joseph  Hayivard,     Weymouth,  RaSpole,  May  11.  1832. 

Planting  Knolls  in  preference  to  Hollows.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  4 13-)  —  Sir,  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  you  have  laid  down  a  rule  in  regard  to  planting 
knolls,  in  preference  to  hollows,  which  will  not  be  found  agreeable  to  the 
rules  you  profess  to  follow,  viz.  those  of  nature ;  wood  being  much  more 
likely  to  establish  itself  in  moist  and  sheltered  hollows,  than  on  dry  and 
exposed  elevations.  But  I  do  not  mention  this  merely  because  I  consider 
it  a  deviation  from  your  general  principles,  but  from  the  authority  which  it 
would  seem  to  give  for  defacing  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  objects  under 
heaven,  the  green  knoll.  I  will  not  say  that  knolls  should  in  no  case  be 
planted ;  because  where  they  are  numerous,  a  darker  covering  to  some 
would  make  the  beauty  of  the  others  "  beautiful  exceedingly;"  yet,  Mrith 
that  exception,  I  would  submit  it  as  a  rule,  to  spare 

"  The  rapturous  charms  of  the  bonnie  p^een  knowes. 
Ilk  spring  to  be  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white  yowes." 

I  am  aware,  however,  how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  minor  rules,  which 
would  not  in  some  instance  of  practice  be  subversive  of  the  general 
principle  that  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  any  attempt  at  ornamental 
planting,  viz.  to  heighten  the  character  of  the  scenery.  However  poor 
the  situation  may  be,  great  improvements  may  be  made  in  it  by  strictly 
following  this  principle.  Are  the  dells  insignificantly  shallow  ?  They  may 
be  deejpened  to  the  eye,  if  not  in  reality,  by  clothing  their  sides  and  sum- 
mits with  lofty  trees ;  but  remember  to  spare  any  little  grass-green  emi- 
nence which  half  bestrides  the  dell.  Are  the  ridges  and  undulations  tame  ? 
You  may  give  them  a  bolder  character  by  crowning  them  with  wood :  but 
take  especial  care  that  it  shall  not  appear  to  have  been  set  on,  like  an  ill- 
made  wig,  upon  the  head  of  its  owner.  With  regard  to  the  outlines  of 
woods,  those  most  adapted  for  picturesque  effect  may  be  found  in  sinuous 
bays  and  jutting  peninsulas,  in  isles  and  islets,  with  their  coves  and  creek^. 
You  will  object  to  a  single  tree  forming  an  islet ;  but  1  could  not  forego  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  a  magnificent  tree  fully  relieved  on  a^sea  of  pasture,  for 
the  sake  of  closely  adhering  to  some  fancied  rule  of  nature,  though  I  might 
and  should  observe  your  advice  by  not  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean. 

Before  entering  upon  another  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  how 
very  injudiciously  the  pruning-hook  is  made  use  of  in  ornamental  plant- 
ations. By  improper  pruning  they  are  made  to  appear  more  like  groves 
of  poles  than  masses  of  wood ;  and  thus  you  may  see  though  them,  and 
into  the  clear  daylight  beyond,  discovering,  at  the  same  time,  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  limits,  which  ou^t  always,  if  possible,  to  be  jealously  con- 
cealed. Such  poor  substitutes  for  trees  look  miserably  on  a  fl?t  surface ; 
and  why  their  owners  should  be  at  such  pains  to  mar  nature  I  canrot 
conceive,  since  I  am  of  opinion  that  perfection  in  plantations  so  situated  con- 
sists in  presenting  to  the  spectator  a  mass  of  foliage,  receding  in  gradation, 
with  but  partial  variation,  from  a  twenty  feet  tree  to  the  loftiest  of  the 
forest.  Snrubs  and  flowers  ought  not  invariably  to  recede  from  the  point 
of  view  in  regular  gradation  of  height,  but  should  have,  here  and  there,  one 
elevated  above  its  neighbours,  difiFering  both  in  colour  and  kind ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  would  be  found  practicable  to  arrange  herbaceous  plants,  so  that 
the  decaying  stalks  of  those  gone  out  of  flower  might  be  concealed  from 
view  by  those  coming,  or  yet  to  come,  into  flower.  This  plan  might  be 
very  successfully  adopted  towards  paeonies,  and  many  bulbous  plants ;  and 
I  would  strongly  recommend  the  practice  to  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
cropping  their  crocuses,  or  other  bulbous  plants  immediately  after  flower- 
ing, without  considering  that  leaves  are  as  uecessary  for  the  preservation 
of  a  plant,  as  lungs  are  to  the  existence  of  a  man.  A  flower-bed  on  a 
lawn,  if  studded  with  a  variety  of  plants,  should  always  have  something 
throughout  the  flowering  season,  to  which  the  eye  will  naturally  revert, 
and  not  be  so  confusedly  planted  as  to  leave  no  impression  either  of  indi- 
vidual beauty  or  harmonious  assemblage.  In  aid  of  this,  little  bays  or  re- 
cesses, formed  by  the  taller-growing  plants,  might  be  furnished  with  those 
of  the  procumbent  or  dwarf  species,  which  would  flower  at  a  season  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  higher ;  for,  i£  both  were  in  flower  at  the  same  time, 
the  dwarf  species  might  very  probably  be  overlooked,  or  suffer  materially 
by  comparison. 

But,  whatever  plan  be  followed,  let  it  be  formed  on  the  principle  of 
plants  rendering  mutual  assistance  in  exciting  admiration ;  let  each  add  to 
Its  neighbour's  beauty,  and  not  attempt  a  rivalship.  I  am  partial,  however, 
to  the  recess  system,  and  would  introduce  into  shrubberies,  here  and  there, 
a  little  glade  of  dazzling  splendour,  to  be  approached  through  an  interval 
of  gloom.  What  admiration  one  of  these  would  excite  in  early  spring,  if 
profusely  gilded  with  crocuses,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  ev^ergreens ! 
Such  a  scene,  when  all  around  was  bleak  and  comfortless,  would  make  the 
heart  leap  up,  and  the  eye  moisten  with  joy ;  if  that  eye  and  heart  belonged 
to  one  who  prized  flowers,  and  had  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  the 
charms  of  nature. 

In  laying  out  a  shrubbery,  its  eflect  in  winter  ought  always  carefully  to 
be  kept  in  mind ;  and  it  would  be  well,  therefore,  that  evergreens  should 
have  the  first  preference  of  place ;  that  such  deciduous  shrubs  as  are  beau- 
tiful in  spray  or  bud  should  have  the  next ;  and  that  these  two  should  be 
placed  in  close  neighbourhood,  by  one  who  has  a  pjunter's  eye.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  having  early  flowers  beside  evergreens,  and  would  re- 
commend such  a  disposition,  not  only  on  account  of  the  additional  beauty 
which  each  gives  to  the  other,  but  for  the  sake  of  surprising  and  cheating 
the  beholder  into  the  idea  of  a  more  advanced  season  of  the  year.  In 
shady  situations,  the  crocus  and  the  snowdrop  might  be  ^eatly  relieved  by 
being  planted  in  a  bed  of  fleecy  moss,  which,  besides  being  beautiful  in  it- 
self, would  have  the  advantage  over  grass  of  neither  requiring  the  scythe, 
nor  robbing  the  bulbs  and  shrubs  of  nourishment.    There  are  two  or  three 
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]iIsnt^io^(^h^Ifi««^,1t>idfiti^(Mil7>il>e  dbtis^^h  li^  Attli|Myi^tnim^.<rilmq 
idbuifdin'^  dP'V)£9(|dAd^'bcdnoi»^<6hodM'iKlK'<b€rithe  lfo8tf><}(m6id«rfttiMf 

detached  houses,  such  a  mSkinbfer^^^rmeUxya^ardikecmal-pnfla^es,^^^^ 
ifittti'mi^g^tjIktik^Wills;  bdbriti^d  ^th'^»?«rgre6ns;  u^drid  umplytcwulpetf^e, 
ly)t>th0i#j«niMt)e4tal^)f»)iyiin^  ftft  any  dk&^a.Y^t  ks^moKtisMfaf'^  ^^ 

dbtd^^giKifbiit'ihef  |)iickydri#indbw  <mijit  ^omrailnd  d'^Het^LOf'tiieogii^ 
ilitelHd^iwhibhy' fmlliliM  8tiiaUM6«s 'df  0ea%  not'&Ilo«^mg>6f  ah>a^e^'Ui^§b|^ 
ahntjis^  be>t(|eW6d<fpi^^ti<oot.  •  Thetij  thfe  toig  paintr6disti&)bi>M>(wfaoi^ 
t»p»itbdltCR^bDiirit»«i0l(int^>hfttie  yM  to  ditrib.  hav^  fln^Hsightlip  aM^^i^I 
alS0d  1^  >tl||i»:  mi^v  bsj^mtSedb^'  procuHa^  ti ibuiar  mpp&tUi  t&  t«4r^H<«lt^ 
ip^i^b^oth^V «8 .the •^9w]el»  df  the  ^mt  veduimdii  'Lost  df  €di,'i  t»iiiMfneti^ 
tion  box-eddngs,  and  all  other  too  scrupulously  defined  b^ctei*-lfhdd;>di^ 
imn^iismkkiag^'vniAikmf<taStdi  ^r^fei^ringrkher  an  tyebasi^a^^eneroacbth^t 
ott!^  pM)y  \»f  fiTGHii^'yekiitibieniilr*'  plants  wae^,  fdrdxample,'  as^hbiSsetfi^ 
sslii^likM  o«}if%ffiik«ky  t»hibh'WMild>  ofi^  its  igidlden^  goYAek^'  ttie^Btifi  wi^ 
ghieti.«ifi(dt>UB'flidoh^'8iiuaUaiy.k^i^,  3^'  •' F^^^t-^ •  Cottage, ^OtarSl:^t8^i}'f^ 

J  Ltifchy  Pin^i4$Ml  'I^  Tkiih^  uM  rmitiFire- while  gr^eh/'or^lbflSap/^ 
i^fitid  it* stated '<p4  98.)  Ibhat  '^iUicI  tMaber  of  tiveltireh,>thoi!ig(by(£kd  o«t<ete. 
twesjCiJf 'i^'fk'^foev'^'^^^'^tid^  with'tarperitine,  is  yet,  cxi^iMnrabj^W^Yf^ 
\tG<BhotA&  eitpect)  reftiarkdMy.dldwIff  igniting,  and  may  ^nio8t):b«irifi»id  ^ 
rBflfet^fire;??i  ♦isiw  the  tidb^  of'all  th^firtribe  emnafy  diffieilltt^i^(i«^ 
before  bdfdg<4pie«i  ?  in  my  huMbta  opinion  it  is.  ihe  sclera  in' Am^fki^ 
knotr  fi^om  exri^rience,  that  there  ^an^^  no  logjt  so  difficult  to  'but^n  asnehod^ 
ctf^be  iU*  tribe:  I'hare  had  8omi&  exp^ience  oftbis,s6ai^^f,in'lJpperG$si$iAsLii 
MsUere-the  hemlbck  ^^ruce (id'bieB  cmM^mHl  ifi}a!aAv9hltB^siei(}Bhitm 
iSitdbtt* Z/j) tape ndt  uneii^nMiibtti  •    -  »'  ..t,  .  :  -  rj«.,  u.  »M  ,il/  jors^i 

iiJiWivh  regard  to  the' American  blfack^  hireh  (Mm  peifMiiir)ii:£bfl«di^^};^lliStti 
deyfk'^  gve&tly  in  demand  as  fUd'fibf  the  {Bteam-boartts  6a  timiStiiLa^ii^^ 
lTdi;K)U^e«*eii)[^klg  of  tbe'en^lneer  of  a  «iteam  beat  "whyh^JtimdA^ii^lais^ 
tlwt^sJ&n^dkn  iMme  ibr  lanchy  m  preferenrce'  to  maple,  fctdcom^  <»»  b^eeAT 
He>mpii^,itbdit4tgiafV6>out  more  fiame,  and  bunieid^qnickeiv^ui^^^iHafir/i^ 
tbeieviealf«^»pr8f«j'r«dT  yet,  froift  whkt  I  have«xp<3rieneed^tth^e  is  Eb'^pieii 
dsir^f  "timbidv  itiCa^da  i^ich'  ^iil  gire  out  more  heat,  or  lit^  Ibtig^ifflf 
CMtamoh  fu e(,  t^^h'  beech, Mccory,  or mi^le.  Thd two  last^neiillonedtttfV^ 
afa<^«)|>wk^^jgV6<^  ^  when  dned.    I  am^  Sir^  youi«,  Scoi-^U^.  Skritv 

l^i/Phe^nw^oll^ofttHe  ooinaMfti  abh  (Fr&xinus  excelsior  I/.)  iii  si^id  'tdMbdkfiil 
fitiily^in]fl  gt^0M^  stat&;  tfnc^  diere  is  ari 'adage  to  this  effect ki  wotfds'iifc^ 
i^€k»a^-^^<' A^^^K^iile  greeny  Is  &t  to  bum  before  the  queen/*  -  Dbas  Hb 
bitt-fi'«CMfc<efel3^?'^./.'j&v  ••      »••'  -  •         .      •       >.        '   ■'.'//  J 

-jMk  i0Miii^  wAU  ffigMMd'Pin&s.  u^Sir,  in  J.  G.'s  irery  u^Gil  and  inter^ 
eitin^^  a^Ulf^  s^  tb&  eemm^  and  Highland  pines,*  ibcmd  in  Sootlsiiidi 
(^'iIO^'^;  I'l^e^ei  {h»t'be*ftas>imt:pidinteid  out  more  precisely  lihe  <botflnluili 
csforsfe^sk  c>fiik^h,'  'fid  liS'  id'  enable ' your 'ifea4er8  ^to  - disdnguish  •  thei  iMtt 
£^m ilhe'brtheK-  After «otiting(<he  ^tjpepioid«vio>fthet''<incf«r  sort^'Vavtiafl^ 
ber,(<*>l^  [^0^^'c(tiiili€y,  atid  idoi-ability/^^the  th^  he  s^ies^CBuo^qioi 

n^kh  lt^<j»flfe|«4^^  eii(^^'0ld',^']an(lkBii^yaiiiidd^4uhdvtf^:f^ite 
lewe^ifin^  i^^fatMitt^kgl^dii^eotioii  of^its^^andies]^'^^  and>these;<heiinforti>P 

tt*IiFlire»^^6ra^|pl^  IfteJnisi^Jgfiify*^  ^^iir^^l>feimr^ttte^i^yig4jn^tfid 


^iJ.i<0.  HitijAiitdw  hi8iintmUiOliiOfl^r0(Mrnng>itPll«f{tai»btJ«fi:riib'«iA»tia^ 
pertw,  tElWimld/tdiiggoRft  itbM  Im/nmifi.GttiDiiiuoiiiiiigQii^fiiattliiib^ 

Qrf'iihfeamic3»timH'6d4ofj»yrjB«iOt]|  tOQ  6co|«bi|)M»ej.ftf»ffttpvoiruN8a][iodW8^^ 
papery  6f^9ff  -^^'tQCAbe^ScicMteh  f  m^itUK0thjeitfi9^jflpedwai»i^i£^^ 
theare  ate  ttumer^uB  bubinirieti»9's  md  theirtinitarii«9  Wiell  milhia'  ^x^stmL 
qfji|Kttraii€)^»:oC  vrhatsowBitenn  Piahs  hon»Niijatia  iaidi^iSbf^Ql  IrOoa^tbatottTi 
ttkcr  oommoBi^ ;  cultkated  ^oofcdi  ipipe  ;  tmt»  fw  Jihb/vanol})  fW/np^m^&htMf^ 
li^^«j9ed>it«  eukuiie  haa!hitheno.beeii/lianled>  Q€tmpcir^i(WitbiQthariiQOf» 
f^r^Hfle  r  6sacU>QariDgi .  varmtfiea^  of  which  •  a  jHlMatiMft  »ym  Q0t  itmsiijf  tdetecfe 
sQvaraiin  ^vecy  iScotch  pinfi  plantadoni.''  (JDumske^JPevfkfm4^i^n\Jkhqi 

-  vAfm  /^MmrofiV mZVoo^  on  Mr  JF^  i(yoLiyiLp«>B86i)rHryMir>[Feaisi»ST 
sf^a llehaswieen  Yepy/litUe about  the cuitivfitioAoCfig  Utwa ki 3i<wr|Mii|^ 
zme/i  i»0W|  l88k>biiniChe.thii|k«rwb«(l«h0.baa/wititibto9bimt<t1ieii)ii^^ 
wbtt^e  teroMB  ahiggisfa  wigAorBim  gardeaevthaileaat  tefornialioikabottl^ 
-figs^uxN/I^  think  what  he  has  wtitten  on  vfiga.iA  Idi^  ^wai^hiixg  .tntbdut 
B9fip^  asfjierliaa'daid  Dothivg  from  wblcb<lhe  vender  mil :b0  atdetetdrtf^i 
ai^Senfral*  tD&»rmation  on  the  aubjaet*   'MP4'PaarsQ{iij(akei$m9igiOilice)Oft 
tbe  1  management  ofi  fig  trees  in  a.  hot4i<M4fle,  .b«t  makes  n  gtii^%  din  aloatv 
aofiiQ  toees  thalthe  baa  on  an.  old  stable  wall  (the  ton^  paflt^-of  his  wrhSng: 
•aiap<  eootradicta  the  other,  as  he  firatsaysiithal  the  fig  is>ak>,(u|uatic,  asdiifl' 
tbe*flame  sheet  telia  us  he  lost  a  crop  in  a  wetjwasoo^    His  method<ia£i 
pNming  is  simple  enough,  aa  every  cabbage  gardener  would  know  tiiaft<he) 
ahonkl  take  .out  ivood  which  ^aa  get^Hng  abiove  the  wall.  4  I  can^  gujoss-ithia. 
reason  Mr.  Pearson's  fig  trees  require  so  much  water^   Ti'rom.tbe^deacrip^ 
tiotf  be:gi^^  J  iBbMAd  suppose  them'  to  be  a  huAdoed  j^eavs;  ,«t]d  ;i  uodf/m 
tbali  eaa<^  tberodt  «f  the  fig  'being  very  tena^sious^  the  seal,  knuwt  h§  90  liqmA  • 
pletely  eKhaiiated,  Jtbat  ihia  trees  will  haye  little  other  nutriM^nft^biatttiatdr.i 
like  tr^eai  Q«»m  being;Old^  and  eoyeru^  »  gveat ^paee^of  waUj  will /be!JQi)itu4j 
mttyof'  biHBbie  giwtfa*  making  sher^ointed  wpod^whioh  A9'.)»l>ri^ifnoift] 
fiwitful  ill  .fig  trees.     I^  howevier,  Mi^  Fears<Hi.  hadiiJ9eefl|Ci^iM<'Or>te]li 
yeaiAiild^  planted  in  a  well*prepared  berder,  ttnder.b«9  nwiiagemen|^)aiid 
gl»v«tthem  the.  quantity  of  water  he  givea  the  trees  at<Qi»iislon'Halltik(a) 
wOliU  hiave  no  fruity  a^  the  trees  would  acnd  forth  JAi9uria9t«i«4^^i>and> 
linfruitful  wood.    I  have  seen  trees  of  this  deeanpti<m>iiWUch\l\aqUii^«<i^ 
beikapt  ver^  dry,  atad  ringed  in  the  bark»  to  hufahle  their.  <^0jp(hyfittid 
bring 4heni  mto abeadog  state.    With  r^j^anl  tO:fig.treea m .th^ ppen/Jwbr/) 
after  tht  winter  .eoveringof  £em  or  spruce  &i^  braoebes.  is  itakeiroff  in.  ^iH^ 
I  would  prune  them;  examining  the  branches  closely,  8o>a$  to<}aa7e  Jip^f 
tke-wood'^hich  has  most  fruit  m  it^  which  i»knovWB  by  the  kaf^aad  fimit- 
bttd  bdng  seeft  at  tfae^same  joints  aUd  would  never  sb^tfea  aD})<bui;w_bi$re) 
ilotlom  wood  is  wa«ted.  Big  trees  in  hot^hoitfes^koiweiyelvramureldtfeiient) 
treatment  ^es  what  fruit  theyiskow'on  thai  last  yefH:'»WQ<x^>tn^y.drofi>'(^ 
and  oqI^  ripen  their  fi:!int  ion  the  iwopd  mttA^  < the'eame  iseason ji  "the  rttjeotf) 
in  pjiwing  them  is^  there fore^  to^leatie  such,  bmnjshes.asi  acfi  4q«sjt  likelv  tod 
thiahi  fofthfniitfui  wood(.4vi^hidiijinyaryA^  shoft  aptutt.  of  tbifcie^ 

OfftiottrjoifotS'  I'^m^  SVfydiWB^ikQi^iifhnii^iliUktyi^wh^        iGfardbmmii 
Beaufront^  near  HesAanij  Jatu  21.  1832* 

^  Wapy  yai«aski€^4ir^ne^Qld'(^  trod  oecupied^en?  &(BffiQf  p^rttall^wsll^n 
the  garden  ttt  H|ii^iiack«  J{^B<H.liia»iiiPvvry  ^£^ 
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-wall,  but  at  t!ie  distance  of  about  20  ft.  from  St,  was  a  pond  of  water,  tbe 
space  between  being  occupied  by  a  border  and  walk  :  the  soil  a  stifi^  or  evoi 
eti^htljfclayey,  loam.  Mr.  mrrett,  the  gardener  there,  a  man  celebrated  in  the 
neighboitf  hood  for  his  skilful  culture  of  wall  and  other  fruity  has  informed 
me  that  this  fig  tree  used  annually  to  bear  a  copious  crop  of  delicious  fruit ; 
jmd  this  fecundity  Mr.  Barrett  imputes  to  the  contiguity  of  the  pond,  into 
the  mud  and  water  of  which  the  loots  of  the  fig  tree  had  made  their  way, 
as  by  duly  scrupulous  exammation  he  had  fiiUy  satisfied  himself.  In  tran- 
flcifibing  this  fact  firom  my  memory,  I  will  not  vouch  for  having  remembered 
the  width  of  the  border  with  accuracy ;  but  the  broad  facts  of  the  fig 
tree's  fecundity,  and  the  connection  of  its  roots  with  the  water  in  the  pond, 
fioay  be  fiiUy  rehed  on.  The  fig  tree  has  lonj;  since  been  displaced,  and  the 
pond  filled  up ;  but  the  facts  are  still  fresh  m  the  memory  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
who  ever  cites  them  when  the  culture  of  figs  is  conversed  on ;  because,  as 
Mr.  Barrett  remarks,  they  oppose  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the 
fig's  afiection  and  preference  for  a  dry  border  and  calcareous  soil.  The 
remarkable  vigour  evinced  by  i^cus  stipulkta  Thunbergy  when  its  roots  had 
access  to  a  cistern  filled  with  water,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  may  also 
l>e  &  feet  more  or  less  relative  to  the  question  at  issue.—./.  i>. 

The  Tea  PianL  —  Mr.  Murray  (p.  89.)  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  I 
may  have  written  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  tea  was  derived  firom  the 
best  audiorities,  viz.  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Arthur,  the  former  physician  to  the 
•Company's  officers,  and  the  latter  inspector  of  tea  at  Canton  in  1794.  But 
lest  tfaase  gentlemen  may  have  been  mistaken,  I  present  the  following  ex- 
tracts:'—"  The  Chinese  all  agree  there  is  but  one  sort  of  the  tea  tree; 
and  that  the  difference  in  tea  arises  finom  the  soil  and  manner  of  curing." 
(F.  Pigou,  Esq.,  in  Atiatic  Register,  1809.)  *^  This  fact  is  ferther  confirmed 
by  Lonl  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Stannton."  (See  Mkcariney*s  jEno- 
bmy  io  C&t'mi,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.)  As  to  the  Tartars  knowing  little  of  blade 
tea,  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  another  remark  in  Mr.  Pigurfs  papet^ 
fiz.  ^  The  tea  sent  into  Tartary  is  mostly  green,  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
to  two."  -^  J.  Ji^smu 

•  TAcavlridis  is  figured  in  the  Botamcal  Magadne  for  April,  t.  314^.; 
aiirfaere  it  is  well  remarked,  and  reasons  why  are  adduced,  that  TTlea  vfridis 
must  be  specifically  distinct  from  T,  Bohia :  the  only  astonishing  fact  is, 
•that  a  contrary  opinion  could  ever  have  prevailed.  Almost  two  pages  of 
text  are  <^ered  on  the  interesting  question,  From  how  many  or  how  few 
distinct  species  or  varieties  of  tea  plant  are  the  teas  of  commerce  derived  ? 
But,  although  contributions  towards  an  answer  are  adduced,  no  positive 
answer  is  presented :  in  fact,  Mr.  Main's  excellent  article  (Vol.  IV.  p.  4^4.) 
anticipates  all  that  is  adduced ;  except  that,  in  tbe  article  of  the  Botanical 
Magamne,  Mr.  Hooker's  informant  (Charles  Millett,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  who 
holds,  a  high  official  situation  in  the  East  India  Company's  factory  there) 
states  that  the  teas  are  derived  firom  two  species  of  tea  plant,  but  that  aU 
the  ydneit3£B  can  be  made  fi'om  either  species.  Dr.  Hooker  ^otes  Dr. 
AbeLin  corroboration  of  this  view;. and,  from  the  quotation,  it  appears 
that  Dn  Abeljdeems  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  spoken  of  to  be  the  Thia 
Mohea^nd  the-TAea  vfridis.  The  words  quoted  from  Dr.  Abel  are  these  :-^ 
'*  <From  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I  learned  that  either 
o£  the  two  piants  will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops ;  but  that 
the  broad  <tmn*leaved  plant  (our  T,  vlridis)  is  preferred  for -making  the 
green,  tea."  >  Dr.  Hooker  follows  diese  quoted  opinions,  by  remarking  that 
**  i^aempfer's 'figure  of  the  Japanese' tea  plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant 
in  genesal  cultivation  in  that  empire  [in  which  Kseilipfer  travelled],  is  of 
tht.Thia  BoheOf  not  the  Thia  viiidis."  After  totmg  that  the  geographical 
range  of  the  tea  (tistricts  in  China  is  very  extensive,  and  showing  uat  sixty 
cognisable  kinds  of  tea  are  manufectured.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks :  —  "  AU 
these  .diffisrent  kinds:  of  tea  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  mer- 
chant, merely  by  .the  taste.    The  situation  of  assayer  of  teas,  at  Canton, 
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requires  this  sort  of  talent ;  and  the  individual?  who  holds  it  enjojis  a  salary 
of  1000/.  a  year  for  tasting  teas  only." 

''  The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous;  for^  with 
the  .exception  of  Japan,  a  pro?ince  of  China,  it  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  any  where  but  in  China  Proper ;  and 
there  the  tea  plant  is  spread,  <and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a  square  area 
of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world  i  and  its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity," 

The  frequent  attempts  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant  in  Bra^l  and  elsewhere 
(see  Gard.  Mag^  \c\.  L  p.  332.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  276.),  Dr.  Hooker  repre- 
sents as  having  been  found  impracticable ;  that  is,  to  an  extent  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  *'  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of 
labour." 

''  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the 
English  East  India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and 
very  little  was  smuggled.  Jn  1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was 
estimated  at  13,338,140  lbs.  Now  [1832],  that  of  Great  Britain  ^d  Ire- 
land, exclusive,of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  28,000,000  lbs*  America 
carries  on  a  vast  trade  in  this  article ;  but  Russia  is  stated  to  rank  next  to 
Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  25,200,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  yearly  imported  and 
consumed  by  the  Russians.  In  consequence  of  the  cont^uity  of  Russia 
and  China,  the  Russian  imports  of  tea  are  by  land ;  and  tea  obtained  thus 
promptly  is  said  to  excel  in  quality  that  subjected  to  a  Ions  voyaee."~~Jl  D» 

The  Culture  t^TVeinrdnA  coccmea^or  Ct/rUla,  pukhella^  (Vol.  VIL  p.  570. 
and  605.)  —  Sir,  At  Vol.  VII.  p.  570.,  you  recommend  to  my  regard 
Trevirana  coccinea :  but  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  this  charming  plant  has 
long  exercised  its  lovely  fascinations  on  my  sensorium ;  ai^d  its  attractions 
are,  it  appears  (Vol.  VII.  p.  605.),  also  felt  by  "  An  Amateur."  I,  never-* 
theless,  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Amateur,  who  deems  it  objectionable  to 
plant  the  tubers  separately,  and  advises  that  everv  old  ballof  tubers  should 
be  cut  into  four  quarters,  and  that  each  quarter  should  fiimish  one  pot.  In 
proof  of  what  the  individual  tubers  are  capable  of,  planted  one  in  a  pot,  is\ 
one  season,  I  send  you  an  account  of  a  plant  now  blooming  here  in  a  pot 
5  in.  wide,  produced  from  an  individual  tuber :  it  is  1  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  2  ft* 
in  diameter,  and  forms  a  complete  pyramid.  The  flowers  now  «ipen  are 
in  number  257 ;  they  are  in  great  perfection  as  to  colour,  and  in  «ze  are 
generally  three  quarters  of  an  inch  m  (tiameter.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  -^ 
Thomas,  Appleby,    Honjorih  Hall  Gardens,  Nov*  4«  1831. 

CuUivaiwn  and  Cure  tf  Tobacco.  —  Sir,  The  attention  of  your  readers  is 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  and  cure  of  tobaeco,  by  E«  SL,  p.  42. 
Its  efficacy  in  destroying  various  insects,  without  injuring  vegetation,  is  wdl 
known,  when  properly  applied;  but  I  think,  by  the  method  recommended 
by  E.  S.,  the  tobacco  must  burn  too  freely,  and  the  stooke  wiU  be  conse- 
quently hot,  which  I  am  sure  is  injurious.  The  object  shouki  be,  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  smoke  from  the  tobaeoo  used }  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  what  is  generally  aimed  at.  It  is  a  sulHOct,  however,  deserving 
the  attention  of  gjEurdeners,  on  account  of  its  usefulnessv  espeo^lyas^the 
£ultivatioi^  of  tobaqco  is  very  simple.  It  requires,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  to  be  sown  in  a  little  heat,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected during  the  continuance,  of  frost,  or  until  about  the  middle' of  Afoy, 
when  ii;  should  be  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  leaving  plenty  of  room  to  grow ; 
say  Z  ft.  from  row  to  rqw,  letting  th^  plants  be  atJeasft  2  ft.  apart.  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded,  or  the  leaves  will  be 
thin  and  weak.  Before  the  plants  blossom  they  should  be  topped,  and  the 
aide  shoots  kef>t  broken  off  as. soon  as  they  m)pear.  A8>  soon  as  the  leaves 
come  tO  maturity,  I  prefer  cutting  Uie  plant  down,  and  letting  it  wither  and 
dry  in  the  shade  before  stripping  off  the  leaves,  which  snould  be  dried 
carefully,  but  not  too  slowly.  The  process  of  heating  b3n  femKntftlidn 
.should,  I  think,  be  only  sufficient  to  destroy  the  greenness  of  the  leaf  (the 
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been  performed  it  should  •lk»'bi|iHn>'#<ilI>dhi^ll/nfph^  l^^i^&yito  &«id^ 

^Ui^bd  k^  faf6#lkelAsrb$  but  Will  derttiiilyiMt'b^M9^^ 

'  'ftdMiH  'P^tHt^k  ibUh  fSiptiet  t6  (he  -OaUUfe  ofiuf^ei '  mkt  BUf^^  O^ngti} 
kHA^fLiMiffiit.  (Vol.  'Vn.p.  3e8M8T0<)^!P<<fmit  i&etd  ¥ee«i^s«WMfbf  tfaW 
ifdti(5^'t(>d  *^eet  Bfid  MtM  omti^eii  cottfuUMcatoed  byW.'Spiene^;  fiic{/ 
l^fi.e^'^abd'  iiteei^edf  to  Vol.  Vli.  •».  SOS^u^IO. '  Ttmi^^AtkAOafl,  aft^ 
haying  said  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Gard^j^'tll^ 
6t&^A  sidaiemdn  tre^,  ttlt&otigh  plahtd^  M  €her  oji^n^gre^iifd^  "Af^^o- 
Vds'M'  M^)!h^  Wint^  witKf  i»ooden  4»nt8,  whicb,'  in  v^y'dev^e'lr((st8,  litf^ 
WiriiiM  with  vMRAsk  ^(^iy  amtounced  fas  a  feAi  ^M  ^l-ei^  td  )^.3^6^btft( 
(^'V^Ws'^fi,  {(i  t^  tioHfl^  df  Italy,  where  the  isrweet  oi%i^^f^i^«refl!itti'tf 
Itifcto^Hftrtd  Iti  tHfeopfen  Aif  dnrteg  the  winter,  beyond  dhe  ndgbbdtt/hcftMite  t>!^ 
'^fe,''MAiferi;'^<iii6a,  &d.  I  can  eertffylhat-  ori  tfte  ^hdrdS W^  tJte^li^kfeJ^f 
Mb,<Whidh'l^'ih6lf«  nbrthet4y  than  the  Lake  oTOilrdb,  «(hU'palfi^lttHy^ 
i^^  Tdr^AA, '  Ih'  ^e  ^den  of  Casa  Isambai^d?;  iA6i  tkiXf  Bhifei^^onih^ii 
Bili  tfWefei:  bi-attged,  ti^  feft  iineofered  in  t*e^en  Ai^iil^'thy^'Wfhte4'.-"^Th6y' 
.dnlj^'fldte  thti  wecilitioin, w^en  thtey  ej^pect  *fall'6r  th^'tfc^teOiw6fer'ttM*»i 
df  Rei^timi  (2f3°  df  TAhr.),  to  gather  the  drtoigeb;  hecttiistei'bc^g^tolpbtf^^i 
4^'df'y:^,Hleyfi'e^^e,fttid  become' unfit  ibr^isod;  and  b«Stf^;^€ft^^,^ii? 

aey  are  not  speedily  sold,  they  are  placed  in  cellars  in  wine  vatsj^#ft^^ 
fey  affe"f/rfe8erv*d  fresh  tilt  spring.    I  have  also  hapfienfetf' td^Mk^jVttit, 
M'S^^iht*!^  *i^tti  cddtt'than  4**,  when  some  oranges  htfre-a:*^*ehtt^Iy 
fi^adiEidthe  ndti^e  6f  the  gardener,  they  have  remained  unlnjdr^thik)«jg»^ 
t^utthfc'wirit^Fdn  the  tr^.  '     '  •  '^^  ;^  '"'"''J* 

•'  VHrntMi*.  6p€toce  relates  of  covering  lemon  trees  ott  the^hdrtf^  o#^*te 
*VWwWb'aiid'bf  Ae  Benaco  is,  however,  practised  on*  those  df  tftte  lilA^I 


i^liltcJr^ '  Theif  fruit,  however.  Was  ft  Kttle  withered  by'tftiimst.'WdaBi 
li^ves  >md  the  Uppermost  twigs  wefe  discoloured  w  fcffigltt^^%u!^'iiiejf 
^ttfib^d  in  no  otner  n^sp^ct.  This  particular  hardiness,  in''  m^  6h^W^ 
Til^i^'frdm'thej  drcnnlstartcet)f  these  plants  having  been  'frdto  tefeif  fefedijy 
exjjifWed'  in  die  virhiter  Without  Covering  of  any  kind.  If,  oil ' thfe  cttbCWt^J^, 
%ey  had  been  accustomed  from  the  b^nnin^,  ISce  their  sister  t)lii2it^,^'Vd 
l^e  shdtiered  from  thie  cold,  I  think  that,  if  exposed  afterwards  li^'Mii^ 
*lttia(!dris,  they  wotdd  have  been  blighted  or  injured  by  the  frosts.  ThA, 
i^  my  *preseht  neighbourhood,  at  Monta,  the  vine  stands  verV  Wd!'th^ 
>i6rity  m  the  winter,  without  being  laid  down  and  covered  with  ^W^,  sii 
SrbV^ed'  by  a'htmibei^  Of  Old  vines  climbing  round  the  trees,  the  ^tti 
>hr^;  drid  1)1^  vines  triairied  bn  emidiers,  none  of  which  are  tvtlr'baridl. 

^piii^^t'Mbhz^,'  8%.  lu^'V^lares^  procured  from  Bord^ux  atad  Bin^dy 
some  vmes  wMch  hb'p)£ri^  bti  a  hiiriri'the  park^  dormg  his  lifetime  th^ 
•^a  Wfe*  tievet  1^  VldWd' \ihd6r  gfodttd,  Aotwith6td5dibg>hi<A^^^eir 
^&dtktM^^^'^Hy[5 iftmrfShlrife'anrf tb^yititd^fe 6bbibus.  ' kfhls'lieaW, 


getatmn  WW  always  JKmr&smng  afnd  tbetf  yintdgg  copious.    Atiiis  Ueaw, 


11^  „BMtJ<«"«ffaWmW,ibqi4w(,Wye(H.l,i,„,il^   n  bjunnn 'j-ni  'i.ij 

stove  brought  for  the  purpose,  but  on  the  floor  ot';tJ>P  vnngf^lti  ^VP.t^UA 

Ufitbi  thfe,le^t9,.'tl»e  tellular.Ueaw.of -ihB  iriMlrMi<li.^e-te(ideTibuilp,ftn4 
WiWSs,ftr«S0i*|ifoil6«iised  bj'.thfi'actutn  af.  thes*  MJdfiBithat.tlfeji.fa^  W*i 

fyi,0ffi,„,J    :„,.     ,,-  t/    ,     .„(      .'       .     .,..    ..     ....     ,..      ,.,..    :..,...,;,..„ 

.>.CoflKi(1ei;ftbla{>cofit.i3mAdeby  thf  cultivaliffP  .gf!  kipapns.on  ,tlie  $«Titui 
l4illp..,,Ai»iqgto.pl8Bt  in  the  {^a.siF,  »«il,^<WH'.  apj  .(d^HiSiJiP^WT 
jielJ%«yef)i,,jear,opt  lew  than  200,  lemonB,.  1  bwfSieTien  stie^onftuJflif 
M'Uufc^f  .w'wh.W&aafoot  JD  diawoter,  which  proijucei^  na  je^s.ibWi^Qf) 
t^uWH  every  sear.  The leuipiu  were  Bold  u  from  fit.  U>  l(if, 'p(«.l^iui4r^ 
Vccondipg^QChdr.swe.wd  thBquBDtity.oriuire  th^t  th^  Qai|tai^,.w4 
BiOaortJiiifl.  ^,tl\e.bMK»ta.oa  the  shore  <if  tbe,l.akp.pf  C»ri|(i„mi4.HI,H"? 
nai^hljAijrhwKl  of  Geixw  weremorBQr  leea.HbundwU.  ..i^iuer  i^t^^tgfiv^ 


4m  Retrospective  Oitickm. 

would,  m  many  warm  parts  of  the  Larian  hilld,  succeed  well  in  the  open 
ground.  The  alignments  upon  which  I  found  this  opinion  are,  1st,  1%at  in 
the  stoves  of  Count  fifdleno's  garden  at  Gemetto,  near  Monsa,  the  ther- 
mometer is  sufiered  to  fell  in  the  winter  to  1^  Reaum.  (34jf^<  Fahr.),  without 
the  pines  suflfering  in  the  least.  2diy,  That  tiie  (xnes  being  planted  in  the 
open  ground  would  become  more  nardy  and  strong  (as  may  be  inferred 
mm  what  happens  to  other  plants  under  similar  circumstances),  and  con- 
sequently better  able  to  resist  the  cold.  3dly,  That  on  those  declivities  of 
the  Larian  hills  where  I  think  the  pine-apple  might  be  cultivated  in  the  open 
ground,  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  rarely 
descends  lower  than  8^  (25^^  Fahr.);  and  4thly,  Because  my  late  father, 
halving  planted  a  pine-apple  plant  in  a  court  open  to  the  sun,  in  a  garden 
at  Varenna,  it  continued  growing  for  two  years,  altbongh  exposed  conti- 
nually to  the  open  air ;  and  it  only  peridied  through  the  cardessness  of  a 
mason,  who  threw  a  laige  slate  on  it  from  a  roof,  by  which  it  was  broken. 
Many  will  laugh  at  bearing  that  I  propose  to  cultivate  the  pine-apple  in 
the  open  ground,  at  46^  north  lat. ;  but  I  ask  them,  in  return,  it  they 
haire  never  heard  that  they  cultivate  fi«  in  the  Shetland  Islands ;  and 
remind  them  of  a  ftct  observed  by  St.  Pierre  :-^^  J*ai  vu  en  Finlande, 
prbs  de  Viboorg,  au-delllL  du  61  degr^  de  latitude,  des  carisiers  en  plein  vent, 
quoiqne  ces  arbres  soient  originaires  du  4tS^.  {Etudes  de  la  Nature^  vol.  ii. 
p.  48d,  486.) 

Cnkwre  of  the  Pine*  Apple  m  the  Garden  Stoves  of  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Mowxa,  —  Since  I  cannot  give  }'ou  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  pine-apples  in  the  open  ground,  I  will  inform  you,  at  least,  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  erown  in  the  stoves  of  the  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  some  of  our  gardeners>let 
the  temperature  of  their  stoves  fell  in  the  winter,  sometimes  as  low<as  1^ 
Reaum.  (34^°  Fahr.).  Do  not  suppose  that  by  this  want  of  attention  the 
pines  SBser;  fi»r  it  is  with  these  very  gardeners  that  I  saw  the  finest  pines, 
but  vrhat  must  give  you  pleasure  is,  that,  from  notices  taken  from  your 
Magazine  pines  have  been  planted  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  open 
grcrandin  the  gardens  of  Oasa  Traversi,  at  Desio,  three  miles'  distance 
nrem  Monza»  I  mean  to  say,  however,  in  the  open  ground  of  the  stoves, 
where  they  are  disposed  in  rows  about  2  ft.  apart,  the  plants  being  about 
Ijft.  distant  from  each  other.  Would  you  bdieveit?  after  this  treat- 
ment, the  plants  grew  so  vigorously,  that  they  fruited  pines  of  the  weight 
of  nearly  4  lbs.,  while  at  first  the  greatest  weight  was  scarcely  three 
quarters  of  a  pound.  The  variety  here  cultivated  is  the  pyramidMis ;  though 
its  dimensions  increase  so  much  when  it  is  cultivated  out  of  the  pots,  that 
it  appears  one  of  the  larger  varieties :  it  is  sufficient  to  sa^  that  one  of  its 
leaves  has  attained  the  length  of  not  less  than  6  ft.,  displaymg  a  proportion- 
ate thickness. 

Fkfwen  and  Tipi  of  the  Branches  of  Gourd  Plants-  excellent  Food.  —  In 
some  part  of  your  Blagazine,  you  have  mentioned  that  gourds  not  only 
produce  usefid  fruit,  but  that  their  tops  also  afford  excellent  food.  This 
met  agrees  exactly  witii  the  custom  of  our  peasants,  who,  after  having 
eaten  the  fruit,  or  having  employed  them  as  forage  for  their  cattle,  pick  off 
and  cook  the  tops,  whi(£  taste  better  than  the  fmit  itself;  but  the  flowers 
are  even  better  and  more  delicate  than  either  the  fruit  or  the  tops.  My 
fhtfaer,  a  Florentine  gardener,  told  me  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Tuscany, 
particularly  in  the  families  of  the  country  people,  to  gather  the  male  flowers 
of  the  goiird,  with  a  little  of  die  stalk,  before  they  are  fully  blown ;  and, 
having  dipped  them  in  paste  of  wheat  flour,  to  firy  them  in  butter  or  oil. 
This  is  considered  so  excellent  a  dish  in  Dtaly,  that  it  is  usual  to  say,  speak- 
ing metaphorically  of  a  thing  which  is  not  particularly' good^  **  'Non  I  fior  di 
zuche.'*  [It  is  n6t  the  flower  of  a  gourd.]  In  Lombardy,  also,  several  varieties 
of  gourd  are  known ;  and  one  is  now  spreading  itself  in  our  gardens,  called 


Beirospecttve  Cf'iiicism*  MS 

zucca  santa,  or  zuccs  di  Gterusaiemmey  and  vulgarly  zucca  boriifi&,  which 
exceeds  in  goodness  all  the  others.  The  fruit  of  the  Jerusalem  gourd 
assumes,  in  npening,  a  deep  yellow  tinge^  like  the  colour  of  a  brick ;  in  form* 
they  might  be  compared  to  the  zncea  lagenana  (bottle  gourd}>,  if  they  were 
not  bent ;  the  pulp  is  thick,  and  slightly  watery.  When  ripe,  they 'inaybe 
easily  preserved  in  a  dry  place,  not  colder  than  99  Reaumur  (36^<^  Fahr.), 
during  the  whole  winter.  Cut  in  pieces,  and  fried  with  batter,  they  have  a 
very  sweet  and  -delicate  flavour. 

Size  of  the  Fruit  of  tome  Kind*  of  Gourd  in  Itafy,  —  The  size  to  whick* 
the  fruit  of  some  of  the  Chcuibitliceffi  arrive  in  our  conntry,  when  they 
are  well  cultivated,  is  enormous.   If  vou  have  read  our  105th  Agronomo,U 
Tanara^  the  following  account  must  have  astonished  you  :-->-**  It  is  better 
to  cultivate  two  plants  of  this  species  (speaking  of  the  creepins  meloto, 
popone  r»nipiehwio)y  than  twentyoi  the  others  that  are  on  the  ground.  First, 
because  one  plant  produces  more  melons  than  ten  of  the  ground  species;  and 
I  have  had  one  plant  which  had  grown  twenty-five  to  such  a  nze  that  it  was 
necessary  to  snpport  them  with  sticks  put  under  them,  besides  the  bougha* 
upon  which  they  were  trained ;  and  on  another  plant,  near  to  this,  I  had  one 
wnich  a  large  tub  (ingoncio)  could  not  contain !  I  sent  it  to  the  palace,  carried  * 
on  an  ass,'*  &c.    How  astonished  I  hseve  been  at  the  immense  ma8$  du^  up 
from  the  batata  (Convolvulus  Batatas  L.,  Ipomoe^a  Baidtas  Poiret),  about 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  written  to  you  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois  (Vol.  I. 
p.  329*) ;  and  which,  when  carried  to  the  fire,  was  scorching  at  one  end, 
while  a  man  was  seated  on  the  other  extremity,  flourishing  his  legs  about- 
at  his  ease.*    However,  I  can  assure  you  that,  even  in  Lombardy,  when 
all  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  gourds,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  them  so  large  as  to  weigh  each  1 20  lbs.  (207  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois).   Fruit  of  this  size  is  produced  almost  entirely  from  a  variety  of' 
gourd  called  vulgarly  zucca  marina.   The  cultivation  of  gourds  deserves  to 
be  more  extensively  and  carefully  practised  than  it  is  at  present  by  us  (for, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  limited),  on  account  of  their  abundant  produce,* 
especially  of  one  variety  with  cylindrical  fruit,  and  yellow  pulp  and  skin. 
In  fat  and  loamy  soils,  the  fruit  of  this  plant  affords  an  excellent  forage  for 
cows  in  the  winter.    The  seeds,  which  in  every  gourd  of  the  above-men- 
tioned variety  generally  exceed  500,  yield  a  sweet  oil,  excellent  for  the  uses* 
of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  stems  and  overplus  leaves  make  a  niannr&  which 
wonld  much  improve  our  soils.    The  soils  desirable  for  the  cultivation -of 
gourds  should  be  planted  with  Indian  corn ;  because  the  gourdis  being  enl-' 
tivated  with  that  plant  in  alternate  rows,  fUBR>rd  sufficient  shade  to  defend 
it  from  the  heat  of  summer,  which,-  in  dry  grounds,  of%en  proves  MxA^to 
the  Indian  c<Nm.    All  these  advantages  are  overlooked  by  oar«steWattis^ 
even  aathey  overlook,  from  ignorance,  many  others  of  the  greatest  moment* 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  batata  (Ipomoe^a  Batatas  Poir.),  tell  me,'  I 
b^of  you,  what  success  attends  its  cultivation  in  England.  I  tried  to 
grow  this  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como :  the  produce  was 
tolerably  abundant,  although,  aiming  to  introduce  it  into  the  agriculture  of 
that  district  (similarly  to  what  has  been  doing  in  Portugal),  I  had  treated 
it  like  the  potato  (iSblanum  tuberdsum  L,).  I  was  very  anxious  to  force 
it  to  flower  and  fruit,  imagining  that,  from  the  seed,  I  should  have  obtained 
varieties  which  might  be  more  easily  naturalised  to  our  climate  than  the 
parent  plant ;  since,  so  long  as  its  roots  are  so  delicate  as  only  to  be  kept 
in  the  winter,  by  being  packed  in  cases,  between  layers  of  very  dry  sand, 
and  placed  on  the  cappa  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  its  cultivation  in  Lom-' 

— »MB  11  I  ■  II  I  -  -  ■  -  -"       -  'II  *i  I 

( 

*  Dr.  Maurelle  also  saw,  in  the  Islaud  Latte,  batatas  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  and  15  ft.  long,    (Voi/ages  tf  La  Feyrquse^  vol.  ^v,  p. 230.  Itajian. 
transl.) 
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ar  wai  be  iliity  fiiiifcid  to  the  gwiim  of  fidlinrtfeawii.^  UnfefCa-^ 
y  for  tile  eeoeest  ef  my  e»pcgimeni»  I  wet  appointed,  esactly  at  thai 
period,  to  the  eaiployiiiciit  whidi  I  now  fill;  ana  I  was  therefore  obliged, 
to  gtire  «p  way  triels^  wbieh  I  lunre  nerer  mce  been  able  to  resume. 

£i  my  ailiempts  to  flower  and  finit  the  batata,  I  intended,,  first,  to. 
prevent  m  nrach  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  retard,  the  increase  of  the 
tubers ;  it  being  known  that,  in  bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  plants,  the 
derelopement  of  the  flowers  and  fttdts  is  m  inyerse  propcMtion  to  thQ* 
derelopenient  of  the  roots:  9dly,  to  stimulate  as  much  as  possible  the 
vsgetarion  t  placing  the  plants  in  odcareous  and  half4>umed  soil,  and  m»* 
Bvring  them  with  sea-salt,  the  grounds  of  grapes  pressed  for  wine  (vinaceie),. 
and  diried  blood ;  knowing,  not  to  mention  the  effects  of  the  sesrsalt,  which 
has  been  treated  of  in  several  Numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Mi^gazine,  diat  the 
sediment  of  wine,  if  used  in  the  cultivation  of  vines,  will  excite  them  so 
much  to  fructification,  that,  if  the  dose  be  not  moderate,  in  a  short  time 
tfa^  are  weakened;  and  also  that  manuring  of  gillyflowers  with  it  aceder* 
aftes  tlie  floweriitt  beyond  measure  (see  Conte  FiUppo,  On  Manure^  3d 
edtL  p.  90.) ;  and  not  bein^  ignorant,  with  respect  to  dried  blood,  that  its 
ftrtiysing  property  is  supenor  to  that  of  the  urine,  dung,  or  even  the  mufr' 
cttlar  fleni  of  dead  animals :  3dly,  to  graft,  after  the  manner  of  Tschudy, 
the  buds  or  yoiuig  shoots ;  remembering  that  Cabanis  (Maais  mr  ies  Prn^ 
dipe*  de  la  Ot^\  by  grafting  peach  trees  %\  months  old,  obtained  fruit 
mm  them  only  24^  months  from  the  time  of  planting  them  :  4thly,  to  keep 
the  plants  from  the  ground,  training  them  against  a  wall  pmnted  viol^ 
colour ;  the  influence  of  the  violet  rays  being  remarkably  favourable  to 
vf^getation  (Vol.  IV.  p.  451.) :  5thly,  to  bind  them  at  different  heights  widi 
bands  of  wool  or  other  material,  to  stop  the  current  of  the  descending  sap ; 
mhly,  to  prune  them  till  they  were  only  about  one  half  or  two  thirds  of 
their  natural  length ;  for  it  is  by  such  an  operation  that,  with  us,  camellias 
are  flowered,  and  that  the  Phaseolus  CaracdUa  L.  is  made  to  produce 
copious  flowers  and  legumes  f :  7thly,  to  deprive  the  plants  of  water  tfll 
the  leaves  fade,  and  are  almost  dry,  and  then  to  water  them  abundantly  | 
this  beiuff  the  method  we  take  to  flower  the  Alstroem^ria  lAgtu :  and,  8thiy^ 
to  take  the  cuttings  in  autumn,  that  is,  when  the  shoots  or  stalks  are  fml 
gfown,  since  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  plants  raised  from  such  cuttings 
sometimes  flower  sooner  than  the  mother  plant  X ;  and  to  treat  them,  during 
the  winter  and  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  previously 
done  the  parent  plants,  oy  the  last  means  alone  it  is  said  that  M.  Vallet 
has  already  obtained  flowers  from  the  batata,  but  not  seeds.  No  doubt  you 
have  loi^  since  tasted  the  tubers  of  the  batata ;  I  have  only  tasted  those 
of  the  white  variety,  which  are  reckoned  inferior  to  the  others ;  however, 
cut  in  pieces  raw,  and  fried  with  butter,  what  a  delightful  dish  it  is ! 
CfnUwation    of  the  Mtilbetry  TVee,  and  the  Breeding  of  SUkwomu  m 

*  M.  Vallet,  nurseryman,  of  Rouen,  preserves  the  roots  of  this  plant  in 
any  substance,  provided  it  be  dry,  and  kept  constantly  at  a  temperature 
between  8^  and  12**  Reaum.  (50^  and  59^  Fahr.). 

f  A  serious  objection  to  the  efi&cacy  of  this  process  might  be  deduced 
fitom  the  censure  of  Bosc  on  the  practice  of  decimating  the  creeping 
French  beans  (see  Nouoeau  Court  camplet  d*  Agriculture  T%eoretique  et 
Pratique f  art.  Haricot) ;  but  on  this  subject  permit  me  to  state  my  justifi- 
cation, when  I  hall  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Phas^lus  Caracdlla  in 
the  gardens  of  Lombardy. 

^  The  first  flower  of  the  JShodod^dron  arbdreum,  seen  in  Lombardy,' 
inm  ubsei'wjd  atDeaio,  on  a  plant  grown  from  a  cutting.    Close  by  Was 
lift  pavent  plant,  which  had  never  flowered,  mnr  g^ven  any  symptom  of 
Mng  yfcefy  soon  to  do  so« 


m,ii£t)^ry.|xee&  and  sUkworo)^  is  mafiqg  iB,jpi0^i>j.^..  fa.to»bag#  <nwi» 
Ij^  l^^nj^tel^ji^troduced.  a  iiew^^if&  of  ipuUs^c^^ivJiiiciMffiV^'WJi^ 
originally  from  the  Fhiiippioe  Islaads.  .  The  l«af:i^  9U)«  .lQQg».Aii<i6ji|iii 
jppa^i^^t  is  spmetime^  called  ili^rus  ^uci^lla^^.  frQiu  tl^«  J^eaf  itseU*  b«ing 
^««)^  lik^  a  carhccio  {papers  ^sed  t>y  groc^jc^]^  >|nd  sooi^mis  M'^vmk. 
CDi^ticauiis^  from  the  nutnher  of  stems  which  ris^  irom  que  igoot. .  <  It^ 
ij^.qreases  more  vigorously,  than  any  other  species,  ther^^Qts  Qf-^Qdaeyear'n 
jl^wth  attaining  the  height  o/  7  ft^  ^  piji^s  wjuch  ipcrof^e  v^  Fa|^ji4^< 
are  scarcely  ever  injured  ii^  ^.  damp  and  humid  soil,  I  am  of  opiiWH)  thjat^ 
t&is  would  b^  the  species  of  mulberry  most  suitable  to  &iglaod;  thejCoUn; 
i^fJE^jDgland  would, not  injur^e  them;  ^,  when  at;  Turiq,th«y  stojodifi^h^wiiaii; 
ter  of  1829-30,  a  cold  of  16.*»  Beaum.  (7°f  ahr,)  J  tm  speci^f  p£  mvin 
berry  is  especially  adapted  for  forming  hedges,  u  yiel^,  in  a  y^ry  «h0yp^ 
tim^  a  greater  <]|uantity  of  leaves  th^  ^i]iy  other,  speciiBSi;  it  jpgicc^f  jO^^^ 
^uits^Dut  is  pretty  easily  propagated  by  mea^s  of  cutting  Qf.whigi^sift 

fi  desire  ^y,  let  me  know,  for  1  shall  have  much  pleasure  29  SGHt^U^yim^ 
e  thank  our  correspondent,  but  have  seen  th^  at  M,esi^§,  LQytdi||esJ:,:i 
The  silk  harvest  was  very  scanty  this  year  in  ILombard^,  ah.gce^|ij|i||^ 
t&e  lasting  rains  vvliich  fell  .in  the  spring,  and  made  the  leaves  of  4^%  ^Bgi^t^ 
berry  trees  wither*  On  the  contrary,  the  olive^  yielded  ^  'SX^^rSw^Ss 
iibundant  crop.  While  I  am  writing,  I  have  received  an  aoc^nl  fc^l%^ 
^ario,  that  the  gathering  of  the  olives,  which  commenced  in  the  k^j^oifi^^ 
]f,j]fecethber^  is  now  scarcely  finished.  Well-cultivated  olivieffQiwdswi^- 
)r63uGe,  for  every  perch  (one  fifth  of  an  acre),  not  les&  than  fifti^nbusbel«b 
u  olives,  and  the^,  at  the  mill,  will  yield  10^  pounds  avoirdupoyis  of  pii» 
iv;nich  is  worth  no  less  than  30  soldi  (aboi^t  a  shilling),  p^  pow^d,  X^ 
^ise^  In' my  opinion,  of  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  olives  this^yfiar  tk^ 
file  same  that  occasioned  so  much  havoc  to  the  silkwoffns;  Ime^,  |]^ 
^fiuodant  and  frequent  rains  which  fell  afj^er  June,  th^  is,  after  tiip^iow^f^, 
mg  of  the  olives.  .       , ,       -  v» 

*    Cohbeifs  Indian  Com,  and  a  Kind  grown  in  Lombardy,-^  J  haverif^ad  in^ 
^our  Magazine,  and  also  in  the  PoVdical  Register  of  Mr.  Clobbe^^  of  ^rSi^f) 
^  Indian  corn,  named  after  the  celebrated  politician  who  introiduei^  \%, 
nrst  into  England.    Two  years  ago^  a  variet;^  oi*  species,  originally  ^ov^ 
t3aIifomia,  was  introduced  into  Lombardy,  vhich.  is  v^y  early^^a^d  pr^ 
^ces  two  ears  on  each  stalk,  each  containing  700  or  SOO^^i^f;,  ^spsaiEdij,^ 
But  more  transparent  than  I  have  ever  seen  ia  any  other  Ifind  of  maiz«^, 
In  the  mdl  it  makes  very  little  bran,  and  yields  a  gi^e^t  d^l  of  ilour^  wbi<;Jh< 
%  said  to  have  more  flavour  than  the  othej:  sorts.  .  Its  distinctive  charac*^, 
tefs  w^e  thus  defined  by  SignorBonafous  of  Turing  — "  Zea,  fpliis  hirti^. 
ti  dependentibus ;  spiculismascqlis  sessilibus,  diaQdris  trlandrisve :  smtherjs. 
|ubaureis.'*     Can  this  variety  or  species  be  the  same  as  Cobh^t's  cor^  ? 
Ju  it  is  not,  I  will  send  you  the  seeds  of  it,  that  you  may  distribute  them 
to  different  cultivators  in  England,  from  whom  I  will  receive,  with  grati- 
tude, some  seeds  of  Cobbett's  cofn. 


I^ame,.  which  should  continually  present,  to  the  stfn  imineafle.niftjisea.^ 
lir,  or,  as  you  propose,  water.    The  l^teproC^^orof  QAtuE^tLphiloai^ 
(jl^ca),  in  the  Lyceum  of  S.  Aless^dro,  i^  MU^  ^StigAW  AsHx^^aii^QA^ 
irelli,  had  contriyed  a  cone  or  truijtk  of  bra$fc  Of^.  XmivM  Sf^thetmyi  ^«Qli^ 
terminated  in  a  calotta  [?],  with  which  he  so  coiv^i^i^iiM^d^hd  m^id^lii^ 
Kun,.  4ftS  to  carbonise  a  diamipK^ .  ^.W^jpi^SiifikQiff^i^'^  il»«|MW^  llie 
l^i^ht  and  the  length  of  the  cpne$»heyari(g4MiiO|)|e  dj^^ 
so  that  he  coyld  m&mie  ^^  ohi^.^itlK»4iiN)^  wA{^o|iifiiA^.^rBi#iNlii 
having  constructed  a  system  nthiTrnin[;{;;hrinrrirnj||yfHili|iimlni|li'f(ltiMI  UMI 
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tg,  the  spM  ivliwe  (he^  Bonwn  fleet  :w^,pf^.^)io'«^dLMt,)t-,y(u^imffi 
.moreprvbable  that  Arclun^wte  ha4  r^^er  i^ftdc  ^^  <f -iWVl|';t!")W^»ffl] 
t5»t  invtfltea  byhimadr,  wbich,heiJfmo((i^ate^  """       "     1 

tHe  burning  91"  the  ftcei  jniEht  ^haip  ,b^ai  eBec;ted,jfli  , 

over  lh(*e  l^jpothegefl,  yqi;  will  pcfceiy^  ^pi^f  .tna.q  , 

fesear  X/fividfi  ip>|!ht'  be  efficaciqus  ai-  njLt»Kiipg  .tibe/  ,1 

ptopo«;,ii,  ij  the  remw-ka^jQU  haw  ap peniletl  l«\H^i  1 

tioiis.     ffot^soT  Criyelli,  in  dyii^^  iiwjlgttl  ta.on  ^ 

H^ret,  .or  i^lheV  t1)e  hilc^  for  comtructing  these  ct  , 

to  state  that  ^  inventiou  is  sdll  jealouMy  concetd 
WoMO,  JW.  26. 1838. 

FingcTt  and  Ton.  (p.32S.)  —  L  obaenre,  in   your   extracts   froBi   the 
Meimiri  of  Vie  Q^edonian  HorticulturtU  Sodetu,  a  notice  of  tbia  injury 
towhich  mosCof  tbej«Bblnge*trSMiiBsidi^ect.  The  imcn  that  causes  these 
malfqnnationa  is  calle^  by  entomolosists  Ned 
caB'ttilt  be'ii visited" by  nfeking  flie  pTant  offen 

tHK,'itflii»'(iecnlntc^  istovereJ,  cati  hp  doii"  J 

sotrsoirijbdHfrf  waste.  Or  any  other  Kubsiance 
S^rftfe'twis  discovery  has  been  'made,  the  'pricfi 

tHe  neiJRbotithooa  of  Londott,  1  am  toH,  fr  ' 

SSildSffliAriilieS  ittcj'Hig  op  ^he  tarpte,!  hain  ' 

ai?4;  a'%  mKtiKe  rirt,  evert  rOoks,  doing  this  ufe  * 

rf'ft^.Vorf  'Fri^  qnd  6th^''Trcet:—kt  p.  358  ' 

nnchdr.'t^lu'^'Eo  nbout  'with  figh'ted  torches  . 

fif 'feutTifJfg  Hib'iitnenS,Wossea,  and  dead'  ' 

iutt*fffiHi%*ffnlpinron''on,the  merits  of  * 

tih^dead'Icave^,]t  may  be  safely  remarked 
iiMWioila  ^d  deSii^W^.  Such  dead  leaves,  on  (  » 

be  found  to  be  but  the  envelopea  of  so  many  c  ^ 

ii^^lsVyMcli  'the  sunsbjne  of  spring  will  exiS 
at^^^^ttbe  tbaC  the  expanding  leayei  of  the.  | 

foi&d  for  their  sustenanoe.  —  J.D.  ' " 

'  t^e  Power  oftke  ffoliey  Bee  lo  pTodaee  a  Qtiee 
Bfi'.TRtluA'S  teraarts  fp.  375.),  that  the  Society  f  ^ 

Knowledge  lias  putilished  an  account  of  Huber's 
of  tfteboney  fa'ee  to  produce  a  queen  from  the  in 

wiih;f6t  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  Huber,  wbc  ? 

nate  the  tninm  o/tlpiariant,  to  set  mj  humble  ■ 

woUifcrftn  ^perinlent,  having  done  it,  more  thai  j^ 

H  Vtibnij  nian,  my  flien  punil,  who  was  awitnesa, 
ti^iffiSietiK,  snd'nho  will  corroborate  all  that 

was  in  the  Aibnth'  of  Mav,  in  the  year  1828,  I  ^ 

b^idseu^le  {so  that!  for  half  an  hour,  I  coi 

ihAfpSftih  the  puff-ball  recommended  by  Keys,  and  took  from  thfi'liM'^i,, 
piei^ '^ff^rijbifi  I)  bd  with  the  brood  of  the  woiting  bee  only,  in  all  l^'«f^^ 
fro'nl'fbfe  tggtb  the  young  bee  just  ready  to  comeforth.  Tbesi  tii^t'^ 
»«l^'fhii<deoolfllo!hHhilney  and  bee-bread,  I  fined  in  a  Bmall  tmxipilW"" 
side^^cdp^tile  of  holding  about  a  quart;'  the  brood  coinbB' beutb''fiic^''' 
oublfie' ritj^t  the  glass,  and  the  honey-comb  fn  the  nriddle.'  luMifa 
«KJil*'iAJfapint  ^  wbAlng  bees,  only,  into  the  box,  and  convej^tfH^ 
distantorden  for  r  '—  -■ —  --"  ■' -  ■- —  '— '  *■- '■-=-  -«  «~-  ■' 


^iei>l^lt}ss^immi^ 
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it?  — if.  ^^  MatthZ,  ftS^.  [Answers,  in  part, to  some  of  A.  N^.V^dtt 
will  be  fbund  at  p."  42.  of  the  corrcnt  volume.  —  Cowrf.]  • .  ■ »  ^^ '  •! 

Strriiit^  €f  Hybrid  I^ftmtg.  — On  the  lOth  of  May,'  M.  ButrbcHet'  ill- 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  attru)uted  the  sterfl^ty  of 
Tlvbrid  plants  to  the  imperfection  of  their  sexual  organs.  In  the  ilowet^ 
oi  some  hybrid  cherry  trees  (derived  from  the  union  of  the  Jj^riinus 
P^sus  and  the  PWinu/s  ^viuin)  the  stamina  have  no  pollen;  and  th^ 
anthet*s  form,  $.  compact  mass,  wuich  does  not  divide  into  polleuic  or  fer- 
tile dust,  as  is  the  case  with  fhdtfii!  cherry  trees.  (Joicr,  Jt.  htsU^  Aug.  ISSO 

4g^p«cy  of  Mlectridty  mpr&moHng  tKe  RooHng  of  Cuttings,  and  the  oiKer 
Processes  pf  Vegetation.  — ^  In  reply  to  the  query  of  J.  R.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  379.  J, 
I  woi^ld  retfiare,  that,  iii  my  opinion,  it  is  undoubted  that  electricity  pro- 
motes the  developement  of  plants ;  and  I  consider  it  certain  that,  if  gar- 
iJen^rfe  were  tb  electrify  their  cuttings,  they  would  find  them  grow  much 
inore  easily  than  at  present.  One  of  our  countrymen  (the  fact  is  regis- 
tered, I  think,  in  the  inter^stmg  tracts  of  the  Cavalier  Amoretti)  sowed 
turnips  in  two  pots:  when  just  through  the  ground,  he  electrified  the 
tila^its  in  one  jpbt,  but  not  those  in  the  other ;  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days 
they  were  fiirther  electrified ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  in  three  wee(:a^  or 
thereabouts,  the  electrified  plants  were  4  in.  higher  than  the  others.  Fur- 
tiher,  in  an  orchard  were  placed  electrical  conductors  of  iron  among  the 
branches  of  a  fruit  tree :  the  tree  produced,  in  proportion,  a  much  larger 
in'op  of  fi*uit  than  the  other  trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  the 
experiments  tried  by  Signor  Brunodi  Sazzi,  a  branch  of  Oledltschfa  triadln- 
thos,  2  ft.  long,  furnished  with  a  single  thorn,  attracted  as  much  electricity 
as  a  brass  {)oint;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  rapid  growth 'of 
this  plant  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  electricity  which  it  has  ihe 
power  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  known  that  by  electridSy 
water  is  decomposed ;  and  that  its  component  parts,  oxygen  and  hydh>ken 
gas,  are  both  highly  nutritive  to  plants ;  also,  tnat  electricity  increases  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  that  it  stimulates  the  irritability  of  living  bein^. 
The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  put  grain  to  germinate  m 
water  absolutely  charged  firom  a  voltaic  battery,  is  well  known,  ft  is 
thus  clear  that  electricity  must  act  on  cuttings  in  a  very  usefiil  manner. 

A  Query  in  Electricity.  ~-  Having  thus  answered  J.  H.,  let  some  one 
answer  a  quei^tion  for  me.     It  is  known  that  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  oxygen  gas,  and  of  one  of  hydrogen,  (the  initial  temperature  being 
communicated   to  it,)  will  infiauie,  and  develope  sufficient  caloric  to 
burn  the  diamond.    It  is  also  known,  that,  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery 
to  each  pole  of  which  is  united  a  thread  of  platina,  the  electric  fluid,  beii^g 
forced  to  enter  a  glass  tube  full  of  water,  produces  a  developitoidttt  'of 
gas  in  both  the  ends  of  the  tube ;  that  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
bein^  hydrogen  gas,  and  double  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  ihe  posi- 
tive pole,  whicE  is  oxygen.    Now,  my  query  is,  may  not  an  app^u^tus 
'similar  to  that  of  the  voltaic  pile,  or  some  other  mechanism,  be  found, 
which,  acting  on  a  mass  of  wat^,  may  decompose  it ;  and  may  not  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  thus  disengaged,  be  collected  in  immens.e  re- 
'  ceivers ;  some  (those  for  the  hydrogen  gas)  dot^ble  the  size  of  the  others 
-  (fot  the  oxygen  gas) ;  thus  procuring  for  any  one,  economically  and  at  Will, 
'  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  volumes  of  combustibte  materials  and  (combu- 
'  rente)  eminently  otlorific  ? —  Luigi  Manetti.    Monza,  Feb.  26,  1S32.    - 

"  Fbnnte&n  Wells.  -—  The  facility  in  many,  and  the  certainty  hi  all,  cases, 

with  which  fountain  wells  may  be  obtained,  promises  very^reat  advantages. 

'Besides  the  water  of  the  clouds,  rivers,  and  lakes,  it  is  had  from  two 

bthl^r''*6Urces  j  vi^i'  lahd  spiihgs  and  teain  spring.    Ilie  first  are  liaW)J'to 


Queii^$  and  4^(SW,er&.  $Qi 

earth,  and  ir(^i  snow,  rain^  and  otfier;  conderisdtiiops  of  «watef  fi^om  ll^f 
atmosphere.  On  these  last  resourc&s,  land  spdugs  depend  for  their  ^xist^ 
ence  apd  supply.  What  k  not  miickly  carried  awaj^  by  rivers^  bro9J[(s,Aind 
drain^i  sinks  into  the  earth ;  out,  being  intei^^epted.  in,  it^  downward 
conrsi?,  by  horizontaUy  placed  strata  of  rock  or  clay,  reposes  theoreqn^  an4 
from  .there  gradually  oozes  away  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  iinperv^ons  b^d 
which  prevented  its  sinking  perpendicularly.  Any  shaft  or  opening  isunk 
into  this  bed  readily  admits  a  now  into  at  from  the  saturated  soU  arovmd, 
which  is  then  easily  obt^nable  by  the  pump  or  bucket*.  /W^ter^  sp  pro- 
cured, always  partd^es  more  or  less  of  the  predominating  (|ualities  o^  the 
soil  througa  which  it  percolates.  Hence  the  diflTereat  nui^al  spHngs; 
and  hence  the  various  aegrees  of  brackisbness,  commonly  called  hardn^s^, 
of  domestic  wells. 

.  Main  springs  are  sometimes  seen  gushing  out  fixHn  the  sides,  but  mufh 
more  frequently  from  the  bases  of  high  hills.  Sometimes  they  are  reached 
by  the  ccAnmon  well^i^er ;  but,  in  general  they  are  located  at  a  depth  far 
beyond  bis  reach  by  any  ordinary  means.  The  water  of  main  .springs  U 
known  by  its  high  temperature ;  this  being  always  more  or  1«S8^  according 
to  the  depth  from  which  they  flow :  those  nearest  the  sui^e  are  about 
42^  Fahr.,  increasiflg  to  5^  «r  moce.  The^  are  also  known  by  tl^^ir  qua- 
lity; being,  in  almost  all  cases,  freer  from  impregnation  of  salts,  ^nd  are 
consequently  called  sofl  water. 

Whether  the  main  springs  are  supplied  from  the  same  sources  as.  the 
land  springs,  and  that  they  are  less  impregnated  with  salts  or  other,  quali- 
ties, in  consequence  of  their  receiving  greater  filtration  in  their  pas^^e 
to  the  depths  at  which  they  are  found,  is  a  question  deserving  consider- 
at;ion.  But  that  they  do  possess  the  qualities  of  hi^h  temperature  and 
purity  is  undeniable,  and  with  these  qualities  water  is  invaluable.  Fo^  the 
kitchen^  sideboard,  dairy,  and  still-room,  how  necessary ;  in  the  bath  and 
oressing-iroom,  how  convenient ;  in  the  brewhouse,  how  suitable ;  and,  in 
the  laundry,  how  profitable !  To  the  gardener  it  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  and 
to  the  dyer,  &c.,  most  important.  In  short,  the  art  of  forming  fountain 
wi^Is,  by  which  may  be  gained  a  constant  su{)p]y  of  soft  water,  without 
labour  or  expensive  machmery,  [U'esents  extensive  benefits,  which  are  not 
yet  even  apprehended.  At  present,  we  are  still  ignorant  how  high  such 
fountains  may  be  carried  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  how  copious 
$uch  jets  may  prove.    The  ascent  of  water  from  such  considerable  depths 

-  is,  in  itself^  a  mystery.  When  the  auger  is  passed  down  into  a  isubterra- 
nean  current  or  reservoir  in  a  valley,  and  tbe  water  |k>ws  up,  it  is  ac- 
counted for  by  saying  that  the  outlet  is  below  the  principal  source.  But 
wh/en  such  perforations  are  made  on  the  highest  ground,  and  where  there 
appears  no  inclination  or  fall  o£  surfiice  to  the  spot.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count, rationsdly  for  such  a  phenomenon.  The  natural  law  for  water  finding 
its  own  level  does  not,  apparently,  apply.  Is  it  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere P  the  subsidence  of  tbe  superposited  earth  r  Is  it  from  the 
expansive  power  of  subterranean  heat,  or  fi'om  the  temperature  of  water 
itself?  or  what  ?  —  M.    Ghelseay  Jan.  1829. 

.  IMiuvi  Martagon.  —  This  plant  never  produces  petals  with  me,,  though 
three  or.  four  other  species  of  Milium,  growing  in  the  same  soil  (a^s^ong 
loam)  and  situation,  do.  The  stamens  and  mithers  are  large,  Qeshy,  and 
green;  and,  instead  of  petals,  lean  see  nothing  but  very  minute. gr^en 
scales.  Is  this  a  common  case,  and  is  it  to  be  <ured  ?  If  so,  how  ?  — 
John  Trotter,    Fulham,  June^  1832.  ,.  , 

What  are  the  best  Means  of  preventing  the  Dry  BQt  in  Oak  Tin^erf-^lt 
appi^ars  j^om  t]|ie. newspapers  that  government  I^as,  advertised  for  IQ^OOOioads 
of  ,oak  tii^l^  for  ship-bui|ding,^  a^  tl^t.sqme  g^tle9Qao.  (I  b^i/ev<e,;  at 

f.Porti^mayth)  has  written  ftn  q?say.,tO;.j[w:oFe.-tha^.the,.gpy,^|rnpji^nt^,.<j|Ught 

.  alway^,^),l*ipHl^tei  fop  ^^:^^Q\ng^\xxXQXAS/i|^9iiti^\^j^i^ 
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^ 


casA  ■a^wfytp  -tbeLbodb  ood  thus,  bc^  ooniDfiUc 

.,yQ(;^.?»rhipIi  flow  maie^.i^uct  magw^p^rt^^  y^nae^f 

:  Euc;^  ©oprwpus  expwe  m  tb&  Jipg>  do<Jy»r^.,^ Jj^u.,^^ 
,W  rot^io^t^a  pT  » .ship's  lasting  ioffar^.^r  ^^y^  y^  mXWk  fl 
,^gcl^  ,rebau\  It  scarceiY.Wki^ts.more  thao  ipur  joor^ijye,..  l|i|w  -w^-m 
I  cOBt^pf  U^e  p^!kjv9ula  prow^  so  senous  ^  ^^Ici^i^o^^a,  i^  ^^^^-nriH 
/would (Jeter ^ov^in^qtffQjDadqpti^  tWidlyifi?  f)»$^4r    Xl^pwgt'lf 
;  or^npUiJpg  of^ry  rot,^  it  is  jf(eyhapaprcsjAroptHOiW»W,ipe  t»,«a^,iui\yj5t^ft^^ 
\th^  subject ;  ^ut  bs  great,  wueacres  9eem  some^vJtl;^^ux^Ied|t;<>.^^^l^^ 
^Jtj^and  stilJ.moF^  at  a  10fi.tQ  bad  a  re^edv^  I^inigr  Dfir]^'^,>e,ejfif^j 
'^<^e>^,le>i[.sug^^^  |be  subject,  though. w^^jma^^Jbe^^e ^5^57 

^^,Iik;Ji  We  been  alreaoy  offered)  perfectly  wsele^.    ^Mi^jge/a^^T^iP^y* 
l^eipp^bfi^  that  tb^  dry  rot  I^owin^  to.  a  jrermeatation,3¥b»  }fl  pramg^ 
^'^^' ^l^e jtiopber  j)y  t^  i^ap  whiphit  cpntain/^  in  .co»aeq|ia«ncj^A^^ 
. iii\fffDp^GrUm<^Qith^.yi^&t;  and  the  desideratuin  }^b0yf,f\mM^m  (fte 
'^rfefcr^thp.^t^  ^d  at  the  w^ne  ti^prc^fOT?.;th^,'W99fl[i%a 


.? 


.V^'  -1^^  »^,*'  ^-  'f'*^^  >  'fi^3, 


IMf  9^%^w^  p         ^. ', 


be1tw^^  pftheivevioji^  year^jjl'depq^i^ 

,|Jijyep  olfjij^w  wood,  whjcli  the  yqai:  ^^ft^vward^  aprve^jja^a  ^ji^nel 

i^^^^'V^  CfflPu^^Pfr-  '?^^  *<^&  practice  of  the  peelers  in  ibis  w?ghb,Q^L 
^t5f  lop  dff  ^1  the  branches  of  the  trees,  tbat  they  may  ban^  ;«i^  ^015,0 
veniently;  as  they  peel.bQi^h^  o£  less  thai\  ^ in.  jn.diaoieter^  ^f4^^ 


W: 


^?uff^..^?^  it.^tead  pi  thi§  plan,,  they  we  toaUo,^  Aqi^  all 
y  on,  and /peel  as  &r  as  they  could  gQ,  without  unuch  efidaijyp^ 


eif  saJfetY^  say  until  they. came  to  where  the  branehea  a^e  ^  pf  4  WtiJP 
lanieter^  the  value  of  the  bark  they  would  lose  would,  be  f^onqj^^fu^i^ 
^mmIL  pothfven^  ita  lightness,,  apdib^  ei^tra^labpuc  required,  tp  pioQ^^i^  it. 
,All  ^be  leaves  of  .Ihe  tree  bang  lef^  on  at  the  i?ame  tiiae^  tlus  Bsif^^yifm^ 

n^e  through  ih^  $Jbumum»  and  be  elaborated  by  the  Wv]^;,,W  (V$]^ni^ 

wQiild  be  no  bark  fpr  it  to  descend  b|y>it^ould  be  retained  by, tWbq^ 
^^ove  where  they  kept  on  thdr  bark*    I  am  no  p)^ysiQ^9gJ9t,4i>d  tpe^^^ 
■niy  theory  may  be  a^  absurd  and  injurious  in  practice  as  a«pthfir,;4xeQri^ril 
^have  haa  ph  the  same  subjects    I  had  once  an  id^  that  i^t.^i^  ai|p-^^(^ 

were  sawed  through  all  round  the  tree,  e^ly  in  the  fiprii%^  |;biagp|9ra^ 
,Wp^l,4  efirectus^ly  prevent  the  rising  of  Uie  sap^  and  the  ,tree>V|9fU||he.^t,ui 

mi  Mjj^^  dme.of  tpe  year.  On  mentioning^  however,  my  plan.tio^  aii.TW'f^ 
jeent  friend. of  mine,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  the  veiT<wQr;$t  |;^'^,99^ 
pe  ^dppted,  asr  it  was  exactly  what  was  dpne  by  the  backwpqi^^i^^ 
/^ana(^  and  the  tJnited  States,  whp,  when  the  trees  are  just  <^^i3ipg,P^^ 
ie^  saw  through  the  sap,  and  decomposition  takes  place  sp.,i:apidv^f 
\}h  a  very  few  weeks  the  branches  drop. off,  and  shortly  ailer  the  ti:ee.^ 
;tp  the  ground  quite  rotten.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  versed  jnveg^ 
^a'bie  physiology  will  do  me  and  pthers  the  favpur  to  elucidate  those  poif^fa 
'^bf  the^utje<*,  wWj^  the  vague  notions  I  have  exp]:ess€Ml  invplye.  .I,ffl), 
'Bii*,  yours,  &c.  —  T.G,     CHiheroe,  Lancashire,  \     . ,   '      ^ .  \ 

Americaif  ^ugPfT^  obfpmedft^qnK  th^  Sap  jrfMaple.r^  Sir,  I  sendy^v^^^ 
tff  Amer^can>iga^  made  ^om  ^e  j^ugar  maple;,  itis  wha^the,9j|ttff's  Mg. 
^}'l?W-it-^^^^       tree^and.m^ejthe like„:.Ip  t^d,  trep  to >;t^ 

mon  ihkn  douhffiil;  But  we  shall  giv^.^^liii^m^f^^we^fi^ 
subject,  tor  the  use  pf  thpse  whp  npay^  ^p  disppsed  tp  try.  " 


SOi 


CovefH  &Ardeti  Mar^H: 


An'r.  VL     C&beht  fJhir^en  Mtkfkei. 


CMfcbMl.  WMt6^p«r  dOMii 

GiuU4oireri»  per  agsea  « 


1   l\ 


^  per  sack 
WlndfOrBMH*,  t>*«ick 
Ki<liieybe«u«»  poc  .i  ateve 

rpertoQ 
PoUtoet,  New  ^percwt 
CperbiMh. 

Cornish  Kidneys,  per  bsh. 

New,  per  pound     .     . 
Carrots: 

Young,  per  bunch 

Horn,  fler  bunch 
Red  Beet,  net  dOKh 
HorseradUn,  per  bundle  - 
IKpdMies,  White  Tuxnip,  per 

banch 

■  ■ 

T^e  SpiHach  Trite. 
Sorrel,  per  half  lieTe 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  Green   (Ciboulea), 

perbtmch 
I«eks»  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound       -    • 
Shallots,  per  pound    -    . 

Atparaginota  Planig, 

AafMfagus,  per  hundred  - 
Artichokes,  per  dozen  - 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score  - 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet  . 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches    -       .       h    . 
Burnet,  per  bunch 


£  g.  a, 
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Jjaveoder,  per  dosen  bunch. 
Tansy,  per  dozen  banches 

Sialics  and  Frtiiis/or  Tarts, 
VegaWUe  Mu*4ir,  per  doft 

Bf  ntbroorae,  per  pottle  • 
Morels,  dnr,  per  pound  - 
Truffles,  English,  per  pounA 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve 

Hawthomden    - 

Juneating 

Sack  and  Sugar    . 
Peacbes,  per  dozen         *. 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Apricots,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peek 
Plums,  Dessert,  per  fwanet 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Circassian,  per  pound  - 
Currants,  per  J  sieve  i 

Black       .... 

White 

Red*  fer  wine 
for  tarts 
fordcflsert  . 
Raspberries,  Red,  pergaUoA 

(S  pottles)       ... 
Strawberries,  per  gaflon 

(S  pottles)  about  3  pints 

Myatt's  New  Pine-apple, 


from 

§«4    0 
0    4    0 

0  1  e 


To 
d.^£  si'A 
0   Q   9 
U    0    0 

o  0  e 


0    fi    0 


per  gallon 
klin 


Pickling  Walnuts,  per  bush. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound    . 
Hot- house  Grapes,  per  lb. 
Melons,  each    .       .       « 
Cucumbers : 
Frame,  per  brace    .     . 

Picklinff    f  per  hundred 
ricnmg,   ^  per  dozen 

rk.-.n»>.      f  per  dozen     - 
Orange.     [J;r,,u„dred 

T.«M«».     iper  dozen 
^^^°^     t  per  hundred 
Sweet  Atnonds,  per  povnd 
Nuts,  per  peck : 

Spanish  ... 

Barcelona  • 

Brazil  Nuta,  per  bushel 


.   ' 
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(since  the  last  report),  th'6  stipplies 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     .  0  16  0  2  0 

Tarragon,per  dozen  bunches  0  5    0  0  0  0 

Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  0  2    0  0  0  0 

Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches  0  3    0  0  0  0 

Sage,  per  dozen  bunches  .  0  2    0  0  0  0 

Mint,  per  doeen  bunches  .  0  16  0  0  0 

Peppermint,  per  doz.  bun.  0  2    6  0  0  0 

Ifonoram,  per  dozen  bunch.  0  3    6  0  0  0 

Savory,  per  dozen  bunches  0  2    0  U  0  0 

Basil,  per  dozen  bunches  0  4    0  0  0  0 

.    Observations.  —  Up  to  the  present 

have  been  good  and  regular,  but  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  list 
year.  Prices  have  been  moderate,  and  are  at  present  very  low,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  demand  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  alarm  that  frttits 
and  vegetables  are  conducive  to  derangement  of  the  stomach,  and,  conse- 
quently, likely  to  lead  to  the  present  prevailing  illness.  The  mischief 
arising  from  this  impression  is  very  serious,  and  should  be  fearlessly  met, 
and  refuted  iif  possible.  Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  growers  obtained  good  prices  for  them ;  but 
tl^e  later  sorts  or  varieties  have  not  at  all  repaid  the  expenses  of  bringing 
,  them  to  market.  While  on  this  subject,  I  must  introduce  to  your  notice 
three  new  varieties  of  the  season  : —  1.  M^ratt's  New  Pine-apple  Straw- 
berry,  possessing  every  requisite  quality;  size,  colour,  flavour,  firm  and 
Aeshy^  a  prolific  bearer,  succeeding  the  seedlings,  and  earring,  with  the 
pl4  pifie,  the  period  of  this  delicious  fruit  ftifl  ten  days  longer  in  theseasoil. 
2>  Knevett's  r^ew  Seedling  Pine,  also  a  firm  fine-flavoured  fiiiit,'and  ft  giXHl 
b«arfr..  3».F»utkner'8  New  Needling  Pinq,  a  lat^e-fi'tlitfed  viristr,  €t^ 
in  stalk,  ai>ii,<^.C!;tceyefjij  flavour :  very  closely*  resembllnrtlie  tMXjMfkin. 
Raspberries,  a  good  crop,  and  or  excellent  quality.    Gooseberries,  ioost 


Lofuion  Harlictdtupol  Soais^.  and  Garden.  $^$ 

sOnindant,  large,  mid  $n«(  Cinati$i^By.|i&if';Crt>p;i(n<l  excellent.  Cherries 
hare  not  been  so  abundant  as  expected;  but  the  supply  has  been  quite 
eq^^to  the  deipand :  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  di^y>'X!V«atfaa^y'fhey 
have  come  to  marJcet  in  -excsUent  oonditionk  Apples  ar^  repoited  to  be  » 
.partial  crop,  the  earlier  softs  bdng  rather  plentiful.  P^r^  lire  <g6tl^^)!y 
an  excellent  crop  in  all  the  varieties.  Phims  are  partial  in  cfop',  but,  no 
doubt,  as  plentiml  as  may  be  required.  Peacliesand  nect^nes  have  been 
furnished  m  toteroMe  aboifdanae^  and  excellent  in  size^  andflavoor^;  with 
pine>4ipples,  grapes,  and  meloBs :  of  the  latter,  we  have  alread^^bad several 
importations  from  Hollands  Vegetables  have  been  plentiftiUy  softplied, 
and,  as  usual,  af  excellent  qualil^ ;  except  letttices,'whieh' have  been  much 
injured  in  their  early  growth  by  the  prevalence  of  ©old  n^htsr—  (jr,  'l!?i 
Covent  Gardeny  Jtdy  \Q,  \^2.  i        u  . 


Art.  VII.    London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden*^ 

•  June  5.  1832.  —  ExMlnled.  Magnolias^  yellow  Chinese  rose,  ^^^^tre&ti 
scented  Chinese  rose,  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Garnier.  Yellow  Banksian 
rose,  sweet-scented  Scotch  rose,  Caprifolium  flavam^and  Magndlia  oboiata, 
from  Mr.  Robert  Dondd,  mirseryman,  Woking.  i2hodod6idron  SiiifiHw, 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Calceolarias,  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Parks.  Hybrid  cactui^ 
and  hybrid  calceolaria,  from  Mr.  Henry  Groom.  Hybrid  calceolarias,,  from 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  Azalea  Indica  white-flowered,  and  CotdndtSter 
microphylla,  from  W.  Wells,  Esq.  Combretum  corodsum,  and  two  kin^s 
of  Schizanthus,  raised  from  Mr.  Cuming's  Chilean  seedsi,  from  the  Comte 
de  Vandes.  A  species  of  Alstrcemerta,  sent  from  America  by  Dr.  Nuttall, 
from  C.  Barclay,  Esq.  A  species,  with  its  fruit,  of  Taahnm^  ft&A 
Chile,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  Fuchsia  bacillaris,  and  Cereus  Jenkiiisdn^ 
from  Mr.  W-  Dennis,  Chelsea.  [This  lovely  Fuchsia  bacillus,  wand-* 
branched  fuchsia,  is  really  a  very  charming  species.  Many  will  consider  x% 
more  beautiful  just  before  its  blossoms  are  expanded  than  after  they  are 
expanded,  as,  previously  to  expansion,  they  form  so  many  pendulbtis 
crimson  globes ;  in  expression  of  which  characteristic,  some,  it  appears, 
have  applied  to  this  species  the  epithet  globdsa,  which,  althougn  very 
expressive,  must,  according  to  the  laws  of  botanists,  give  place  to  that  <x 
baciliaris,  as  by  this  latter  specific  name  the  species  has  been  published, 
with  a  figure  of  it,  in  the  Botanical  Regisier,  1. 1480.  The  above  plant,  as 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dennis,  well  exemplified  his  extraordinary  powers  of  ctilti- 
vation.  The  plant  exhibited  occupied  a  pot  of' about  the  size  No.  8,  was 
a  yard  in  height,  its  longest  branches  so  spread  as  to  form  a  circle  2f^. 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  ones  becoming  successively  shorter, 
80  as  to  render  the  plant  conical  in  figure ;  all  the  branches  were  beiar* 
ing  flowers;  and  the  plant  had  been,  by  Mr.  Dennis's  skill  and  atten* 
tion,  rendered  in  this  state  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  from  that' df 
a  starved  but  healthy  plant,  growing,  or  rather  living,  in  a  sixty-sized  pot, 
and  being  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  almost  destitute  o6a 
single  branch.  Besides  thus  altering  the  condition  of  this  indi<^idual 
plant,  which, I  saw  in  both  states,  Mr.  Dennis  has  also  struck  numerd^ 
cuttings  from  it. — J.  D.]  ^  -• 

Akoyjromi  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers:'  Azaleas,  rhododeiifdnH^, 
Scotch  roses,  i2dsa  Banksz^  lutea  and  dlba,  Bigndn^a  capretyiita,  CVat&^^tis 
Oxyacintha  rdsea  superba  [This  is  the  most  exquisite  variety  dcscribedf'fti 
our  last  (p.  362.)  under  the  denomination  of  ^  A  new  variety 'of  hiiwtli6rti, 
with  carmine  crimson  blossoms, -r-J^.jD.],  C.  Ji'eterbph^la,  Wistiria^l'Ct^- 
fi^quaw,  Tellima  grandiflora*  CoUinsta  grandjfldr^  •  Tentsteiiibh  -Oi^eMi^, 
$cpule«  I  iupmus  .  poJyphyllus,<  .polyjSii  Jlliis  -  AW^>  ^^  ii66tiijAV4fk&^ ; 
^fnwlqs,;jM)jjf|hatus;  QulsqyW^^^  '-^^iiiiii  ^Vft';Mdilis,ip»Wlr, 

^kvia  parvifldr^,p^lepto,.and,rubieun3a:  j^^^         cdtrf^ste^J^  -^-'^^^^  'V 


.  M6  ^JiA^mrHemt&iii  'J^i»/>'^'G^iAi. 

,  ■'^£MiMiied^op''AitnAu':ifiia^mMa^ii. 

'ihMMUiKMllWed'lM'  i  le#  met  mbA 
iVMMtd'^Ue  W-etihli^ri- bf  ati 
Hectug  of  this  daj^'Mllectiongr'n'gre  red 
-i^fTSe.Ite+'.'ThttBAs.tlartiin',  Meami." 
3Ud>a%.^&mmit  KMl  Sbnii,  The  Evl  of' 

saildiUHUill&^Vut.''  llie  hove  ^V«r  mel^ 
,(feiSMi<B*MaWineail'(6Hr;L«i  Ai 
-iUv.'Hri'Ottltiierr'tuldik  tUrtf  Btudciifm 
.lri)t(»>f6'>Mi'.'Juta«8ThbiniUMi  for  hit  t 

.*WifcIa.WWto.■B«^..fb^llis■>id^eal.  ,,  ,,„,„.,.« 

fniOMMIhiM.''8e«<li  fito  tUe  Oanlen  of  the  firiuidt  Wi^i.to  ffie 

.JWleiri"'df-the«cd«y.  '  -        .        ,      ■■  rr ■/.^■r'T-^-',-^ 

t>'^>IririM'-:lV.u^'JMiif;   'A'p^)er(<ntiUe(iTh« 
,«M|i^rCnraf  f*brti>;'bf  tlifflate  Fhuii  de  ] 

14M4m.3lUi«iJ^£MD')tilMir(iii,4om'Mi%.  Ma 

.5'ltoi'*tfb)rJ,'flWStf'Bt1inundATitrobu$,Ba: 

.Medih^  SeMclvrMe^,  from  theRev.  F-  Sea 

.OiliCMItUtVMt."  CbleeolariaFfiAH^ni  anc 

^tkiMW/' '  CUceol&t^  species  from'  CSiilt_  Pi 

^BrfMAr'BJaMKta,  from  the  ComU  de  Tand 

dUKtlgltltica',^>ln^iUm  f^lrgiituin,  azdfas,  and  rt 

iVtMnpBOn.'    Etvdirina   laxnWAia,   C^rens  DentcinBoni,  a  seedling  ,c^cMf, 

■filaiCMtt' ntilMMenS,  SpjgUki  sp.navH,  hybrid  calceolaria,  and  GeorgiM 

.IfielfAdf^  fWitt  Mr.  W:  Dennts.     Caltieya  species,  Psonia  var-  ii™ii  ti- 

**ut8.WHtt4j<from  Messrs.  Roiliason  of  Tooting.  j 

J.- i*l*i,-jWwn  *le  Ganfen  of  the  Society.     Flowers:  Bignflnio  capreoBtft, 

^WlMlrLrtii  friit^acena,  GaUmpdis  scSbra,  Jasminiira  revoli'itum,  /^iladclpliii^ 
hirsiitus;   RobSnin  macroph^lhi,  Mspldji  2  varietSes  of  j  Chinese  rQses.roae 

ijt^'LiAlb.'DninirAond's'   tlibmless  rose  i' Scotch  roses,  dguble;,  £upinya 

Mbdrena,  ort>4t\ia,  &nd  [WhTih/lIus;  Pieflnio  albiflora  Whitleyi  j'Azal^'; 
Oikeol^a  RrachnJilvlea';   Pentst^on  specids us,  ^ubescen^  eland u16sub> 

«iid  oTutus'!  Brodree'ti  erftBdiflfiTa,  EsehscMltiia  cafifdrnica,  JWlmrilus  nios- 
chal^s, J^ris -MJiHum.J'rit ainhiefldes,  ^Iffilvapurpurata.ClfirkinpqlcIi^l^ 
ColBns»»gTandH6ra,dnd-J"ri^liiAtinlca.   ,  jl    y 

.i>>A(i^9.'— BiftiMcrf.'    '■Rne-apple  strawberries,  from  "Mr.  Mj'att,  Men»r 

.F»m;B^<JW.  ■  Hybrid  seedling  cactuses,  from  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  fff}^ 
gatherers  of  a  new  construction,  from  Mr.  John  Dobson,  iS.  Newington 

^useWayi'  &«rpcrttv(im  sp.  from  the  Cape,  from  John  Reeves,  Esfjf 
*l»^I(o1hortlsoh(d«o,  from  Mf:  R.  Donald.  Oncfdium  fleiudsum,  /rob 
tbeCo^inlfess'AinherBt.  Hybrid  Gladioli,  from  Wm.  Wells,  Esq.  Hyb;;i4 
bal«M)larihs,  from  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom.  Stu&rtia  MalachodendrQ^ 
V^ow  Chile  strawberry,  and  Andrdmedo  catttnifolia,  from  .the  Rev,  ^ 
BMffen.  Black  Hartiborgh  grapes.  Black  Frontignac  grapes,  yliiteC^ 
•nultfe  craiKS,  Old  pine  strawberries,  and  Wilmot'Ei  superb  strawberijef, 
fit>m'IVH'jO;  Leslie,  grfdencr  to 'G'.  Fleming,  Em.  Wistuno- frutescms, 
«nd<%«Wi-aT«tet!na,frmn- Messrs.  Whiiley.  A  ^llection  of  T4nks,  fro^ 
Af^'J^Hc^af'Paddlngton.  ifhodod^ndrdn  mfiximum.  Magnolia gla^ca, 
*tiTholtopBdnM»a,  aairiate:teatiavl><im  Mr.  Thompson' of  Mile  :^JC 
H*taWtt"fl«!br»tB;-rt«ti-1iKsi«*."Cfrandrer.  The  Council  lia;wilf|,^' 
nouDced  that  a  large  silser  medal,  and  Baots'^J'  Uiedala-wtuJabeawar^ed 
tdri^  b^se4x«bife,fts*f  rcfii^a  M"MMnI%ffKiV(£V,#^®\^ 
ne^ni  ftei*-Mi!«Wi;'*eHi,'I.-tfe,VDAHftlil,\'fitiH?,  W^g?F,^o'uhg,'BSaoiv. 
Smith,  Thompson,  Malcolm,  and  Mrs.  Marryatt,   Miss   Martiueau,  and 


100K^.  ^>M7 


wAf.    nW.    .ttR/-n,iK     '-iK    h-r.   ,rrrlfi'jlBl*-    , 


SOB  hmim  Hot^'ticfdiurai^h^^  au4  Gm^defk, 

iBM^tondat  mtf  Mmigemam  TreSx,*^  ASuer  briefly  reaafkntfOiogth^l^^fi^ 
oft'hig'fyranp leotiice^  Mr.Liadleirobserved  thai  tbe praiciEda #f  Bidh^sw 
vmybit  UKwedHae  Idafsid  of  wegsUMe  aemcture)  ffioce>  perhaps,  no  othcar 
Mienoe  exhibits  in  a  mwe*  striking  mufitter  its  effects.  Besides  its  FC^lfir 
ofMmdomv  <^  principle  often  produces  moostrosities ;  two  gourds^  twp 
ipplcB^'  or  two  pescbeS)  growing  close  together^  become  united  from 
fifMBing  coostsatlyagainat  each  other.  The  flowers  of  the  cockscomb 
owe  their  singular  shape  to  this  principle,  as,  in  cases  where  it  has  bees 
piev«»tedl  ftom-  acting,  they  have  been  iound  to  spread  oat  into,  branches. 
A'  similar  monstro^y  has  beta  observed  ia  the  ooimnoaafiparsigus ,  and  in 
«6i^ertii -other  plants. 

'  Brery  fkeoA  m  covered,  except  at  the  extreoie  points  of  its  roots  and 
the  upper  sitrfaoe  of  its  stigiaa^  with  a  membrane  or  cuticle,  which)  though 
isd>  extreMnlythin  and  fine  as  (k>  be  generally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
Iftiyet  eompoaed  of  parts  adhering  so  firmly  to  each  other  as  to  admit  of 
iSsMng'  peded  off.  When  viewed  through  a  powerful  niieroecope,  this 
mtoibraae  is  fbaiid  to  eoBstat  of  ceUalar  tissue  studded  with  stoiaata ;  and 
ttfiapp^avsatreaked*  with  a  mimbeff  of  parallel  lines,  formed  of  rectangular 
«ir  drregular  I  network. 

--^Eiretlipseed  contains  wklun  itself  a  vital  point,  or  axis,  consisting  of 
two' -cones,  which,  inthe  process  of  germination,  elongate  themselves  in 
oppostte  cUreetioiis-;  one  producing  the  stem,  and  the  other  the  root. 
These  two  parts  being  essential  to  all  plants,  Mr*  Lindley  proposed  to 
^cnmsidcr  tbeni  separately^ 

'  '  All  8tem%  whether  of  herbaceous  plants  or  timber  trees,  are  subject  to 
Hie  same  genersd  iaws^  and  ape  all  prodded  with  leaf  buds,  by  whi^  only 
«aiieiie»  cnn*  be  propagated.  Buds  are  sometimes  considered  in  the 
nature  of  seeds,  as  they  also  possess  a  vital  point  from  which  botb  a  stem 
imd  a  root  will  proceed  $  ^bnt  there  is  this  essential  ^Iference  betwieen 
diem,  ths^  from  tiie  one  is  raised  a  new  plant  of  the  parent  tree,  and  from 
fthe<^ber>«  distinct  individual.  Leaf  buds  spring  from  nodes,  or  knots, 
of  which  there  ore  always  several  on  every  branch,  at  regular  intervals. 
ISomeiames  these  >nodes  are  placed  exactly -opposite  to  each  other,  and  at 
others  at  various  distaneesy  but  alwavs  on  alternate  sides  of  the  stem. 
Wbenevertwo  leaves  are  found  together  on  the  same  side,  without  one 
O00yrriiig  oa>tbe  opposite  side^  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  missing 
leaf'  bas  been  removed  by  some  acddental  circumstance.  The  spaces  he- 
tMteen  the*  nodes  are  eaUsd'intemodes,  and  these  intervals  are  ot  ier^ular 
length ;  generally,  however,  becoming  shorter  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
toanoh.  Buds  are  somedmes  found  on  the  internodes,  but,  when  they 
are,  the  circumstance  must- be  considered  as  akind  of  J^sus  iifitur»>  and 
tiorasa general  law^ 

Bach  leaf  forms  with  the  stem  an  axil,  in  which  is  found  an  axillaiv^ 
teKk  Buds  are  eovered  with  scales,  generally  dry  and  brown,  which 
dt<sp  off^  as  the  leaves  unfold  themselves.  There  is  sometlnies  a  second, 
lutd  even  athird  and  fonrtil),  set  of  scales,- of  various  tii^es  of  white^  brown, 
«nd  ved;  found  enveloping  the  incipient  leaves.  All,  howev^*,  no  sooner 
'expand^  than  they 'drop  ofiL 

*■•  Buds  are  semetimes  Icmndupon  leaves.  The  fragments  of  a  leaf  of  a 
9peetes  iof  Omtth^ainm^  laid  upon  moist  ground,  produced  bods,  not  only 
on  the  edge' of  the  leaf,  bat  on  its  surface ;  and  a  lew  plants  produce  bvA 
on  their  leaves  <naturally.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Malasds 
paluddsa,  and  the  Bnyoph.^lum  calyclnum% 

>  Plants  are  divided  into  two.  classes,  with  regard  ito  tbe  internal  structure 
of 'the  Mem^'vizi,  the  emibgeitoits^or  snoh  as  increase  inwardly ;  and  the 
)5xogef»ous,.ob  such 'fiS' inerease  outwardly..  The  former  dQ  not  enlarge 
their  bark,  or  outcrjiciraunilereace^aft«r  a.«ert»in  ^mt,  l)ut  «-^uaHyifill 
np  their  interior  by  8uccesai«e.d^siti««siofffibrows,«^»er,>s^^§b,  ,in>*e 


centre;  is  so  loo66,tliat  It  lA&y  b^'pniled  oAt  in  utripgt-;  Imt  wbidi^^Mn: 
the  otiter  baric,  becomes  by  compresdioii  a  <ben«e  mibsteooet  ntarlyfitihard 
as  ebony.  As  the  centre  ililfi  up»  thito  idhrose  flubBtMMs  gradaaUy>iaciaB9c»i 
tiU,  at  last,  it  will  adSfiit  cif  no  liirther  additien^'and  the  whole  traoik  ilt 
changed  into  aki  fdmost  impenetrable  mass.  After  this  period  thali^ 
|>egins  to  decay ;  and,  con^uently,  eiKlogenous  treea  rairafy  att^Wr  cMIJi 
great  age.  Nearly  all  the  timber  trees  of  tms  ^aas  4re  niiives.  vf  lro|Nffl4 
climates.  .  » •     t  • . 

Exogenous  plants  are  those  which  increase  by  .coneenlnc  bjoevs^-fto* 
pomted  between  the  kmer  bark  and  Ibe  idboniiim,  orouter  surfaoe  of  >t)ie 
soft  wood.  The  substance  enclosed  by  the  bark  being  thus  «i]iiig<dii  tbt 
oi^er  bark  fre(}aent)y  eprdcks,  and  flies  of  in  flakes,  its  plaee  being  f«f)|>lied 
by  a  new  bark  iomatA  beneath  it.  The  diameter  of  ^logenoiM  tre^<  tbUa 
increases  every  year;  and  as,  under  forourablecircumstamiesiitliis  fi«ice00 
may  condnue  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  no  eertain.  pertod^eaotbiei^ed 
for  their  decay.  When  creepers  t^ae  round  the-  trunk  q£  m^  exjoionbiia 
tt<ee,  they  are  frequently  found,  in  the  course  of  %  iew  yean,  buried  an.  1^ 
bark,  and  they  thus oftan <lestl^4he  tree  whiMi  anppopta  tbemibyipflOif 
venting  the  proper  circulation  of  the  sap.  This,  of  course,  is  not  tbei  flat9 
with  endogenotis  trees,  which  are  n^er  injured  \yy  the  tropieal  diaibers, 
though  these  frequently  attain  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  .and.  avt 
sometimes  found  with  their  folds  growing  together,  frooi  the  priaoipki'Of 
adhesion,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  shell.  . 

The  centre  of  exogenous  trees  is  called  the  heartwood^  and  is^  in  coiner 
quence  of  the  solidification  of  its  vessels,  unfitted  for  tfae^  cjnculatioA  of 
sap,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  tree.  It  is  |dways  the  first  toi  deoMr.;-  and 
mstances  are  often  seen,  where  the  trunk  c^  a  tree  is  completely  holl«iKk 
and  yet  the  branches  thrive,  and  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit*        ,  .     i  > 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  age  of  exogenous  trees  may  bo  counted 
by  the  number  of  concentric  layers  which  they  contein ;  but  this  mle.Jdr^ 
Lindley  declared  to  have  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  two-2oiiea  for«| 
in  one  year,  and  sometimes,  from  the  situation  of  the  trees,  or  other  acti)» 
dental  circumstances,  the  aones  are  nearer  together  on  one  side  than^OD 
the  other.  Thus,  calculations  made  by  comparing  the  diameter  of  the  trea 
with  the  distance  between  the  two  outer  aones,  imd  thus  endeavomaog  tl> 
estimate  the  number  of  20fles  in  the  interior,  Imve  beeii  often  found  anroi» 
neons:  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  enormous  age  attributed. ta 
some  trees,  especially  the  baobab  and  the  4eciiduous  cypresf^  may  ha  wf.^ 
plained  in  this  msnnon 

Mr.  Lindley  concluded  by  saying  that  want  of  time  dkijagj^  Jbim  .to 
postpone  the  considerati^Hi  of  roots^  till  his  next  lecture* 

Lecturs  III.  On  the  Boots  tf  Plants,  and  on  the  FormatUmitf'jnn^Gr^^^t* 
In  the  present  lecture,  the  professor  obseirved,  he  should  commence  with 
that  portion  of  his  former  lecture  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  postpoo^ 
£or  want  of  time,  viz.^  some  description  of  the  struettore  and  functions. of 
the  root.  The  distinction  between  roots  and  stems  appeared  at  first  sjgji$ 
so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  definition ;  and  yet  it  was  diifiault  to  dm* 
tinguish,  by  mere  external  appearance.,  between  detached  portions  iof  ikm 
two.  A  piece  of  old  root,  sawed  in  two,  and  polished,  stroia^ly  reaoi^bied 
a  piece  of  stem  tinj^r ;  and  a  de^»ched  root  o|  the  scvew  pvoeo  might  eaai^y 
be  taken  for  the  trunk  of  some  kind  of  came^  Potatoes  and  o^er  tuhei^ 
were  also  often  oUIed  roots,  when  they  were,  in  faot»  as  he  should  .explaia 
hereafter,  only  portions  of  buried  stemSi.  It  was  n^e^s«i*y>  lAKe^efofCffof 
the  botaqist,  or  rather  the  physiological  horticuHuBist,  to  look  buyondmere 
exteraal  appearances  for  tl^  true  i^^epoe  between  roots  and  atamft. 
These  m^t  be  found  ui  the  position,  structure,  growth^  colour^  in^e  4^ 
eRtensioni^wer ofpnopa^UM^iii  and -fuoctiviis.of  idtetopt,  M  ^f  iVJUcb 


already  stated  the  fiict,  that  botiaihBStelranlMnMtfHi  ItJdUyqMiVfdbfi^S 
ce^«lfaiMMrs:9nuwft  cmUMti;lmlnUtAttB%fxabfkBma^  'ikemU^  tlSe 

one  the  ro«|*.i  {DliB'^ifa»'«ihn4hep«Mfti  w-MdnHra»  plteed^i^  itf>  ttftuHdoi 

th§(ptfim  'ir«i«tpl«eed'doiF«mlrd^!tli&teiiift0iicy}of  tba  it^tai'wbu»'iidll  lli$>'t^ 
to»4iHe0hdi  iit|d,«rtii»  root  ^'^fe8Md^jtt>8pitB4rf'  flia  obatacdes'bfipdMd  tid'^s 
thiiuiialMililiiii^QKailifri^  JIlMR»i8)aa«KtHiordiiafy:pnmr>j^ 
plants  of  accoKHbodadaglthlMiiiehKr  ite  dooiiiaadiiKesii  i&d  ^tMl^jIdi^ftf ^^ 
wi|«qh9|iillirtr9«dyjbi{ftcfca0e*in  qtitoripm  the  ahrils  .ufVhe  -n»M;'\in|lt 
be  jjjiiwyeHfldJy  Seittiaod?a<aigtiiga  to  jganrfnatd^  arid|:fiddiAg'-iio')$p«|&g«'i 
in^)i<iMrii#t||VAldf0cctibn«iiil%fat:be'£M^     to  etpamltipiwiniujiMit?  it  w>i^q 
OD^m^yfi^iiia^tuid'byiVfm^  odaifmiaioQ  ^alld4hb3r  «oiadid«a^4i(fe'Miid<^b 
trjmy  ;lo>.oFercMEfe'^die  dHSCTltk^oppoBedttr  tfackr  readtaaqnA'^'^^'^M't^' - 
position.    Many  curiouaexpeiineots  -haye.beeii  ttied  wkfa  a'Vinro6«iftarIin 
taii^^g'.tHi  £il)t>  paitidujbdiyf  br  Dtt  I^^  andsepeid:  FtmhH  j^tbioia:. 
gistf^,^  ^ei^ttliastfiJipenmcotB'ConnMiedin  pkKai^'w\kkn^mhhmi&f»^'^ 
upperoiAsf^iD  »ib«llllfl  «f  ivatan  idf  vfaiob  tor  faean-esBodif  oo¥eiied:tlfa->s 
wh^)(»Jp«tAWHta«vm9«P><r9oaiMdw'k«  The  pcaitui  i  inimatrf,  «itt,  beifajr 
un^lei  t^^iamonie  Itself  betweea  the  bettn  end*  iM''>gt88iy  ^fiootedfd'^ 
>iP!IIM9i%  >lwt'  to  a  rt|)M  niiAfMr,  andmaking'Tanoiit'  eflaMito<'fittd^lHri^>'^ 
opc^mg  kff  ivhkhitiM(i»ld>  desomL,  Aaother  fispenfMnto  w^^  scmatg  M9tlDfb 
whV^  pp.ii;8ur£N:e  of  .^mdbstim ;  aadtfceil^  bj^ineana  of-facatsali^titir/'^^ 
(or^Wgit  !tQ  iaraNiiafie^ii^«iri>lA»e'raots»>Mi^'nnBbfe  to'  peuti^at&^tb»i^- 
qiikM«Uv^>  mm  tUong  its-iaoftiioe^.  MMnedifies  aasundi^  m  'hpolnd  > dippM^ci 
ancjri.f|ild^wh«»Awrifce!«dg9jof  the  pot^-exteiMMop  tlnmsitiyc^  <»r^3i(;b(p 
an^  ^V9^u}g(^QDffi  'lts^4Mr: '  A  third*  gxperimeBt  wom,  filling  a  :floi^eiKpotoa 
m^,§ai^:iicllsi,nm^M/t^^9Mtk;  t^^  a  seed ^ose'tb>itlie>fi) 

boti^m^  sn^peadiog if  i«  the  air  e  the  ^secd  nwold  somi  begin  lo  genniiiatb,  to 
bu^,|bei:<Qf^,  instml'^f  espandiftg  ittielfja  the  naiirkfaingvbil  prepasdd:<bi»i)^ 
ha^f^cqpHApn,  nfoiiM  tunt-QKCiv  and  coatriMy  if  possiblai  to  force  itisif^a^iv/ 
ou|t  4^.  (b^t'jb^W  t^\tbe  b^tt0» .  ofe  the:  pot  into  the  opeal  ^alsv  >ttare^  op^v 
coi^fyt>i^A)l¥/9't^f9M'P^ntlVibr;iisaHt'i»f'aeista  >  Ib^b^avid^nBitrprcb'i^q 
tURBf^  tM.ri^.;ro9l9  ;<if.ilvtr«e.id«a!j9  eztted:«a  fiii-ias'itsribteiolwi;)  it 
Thaj{^Uf^dQ:^^(fte9dia'COi|friderafald  distadbe  &6m  ^eidfentie^iis  >bertinD^>  n 
wadi^i^^ififfL'fim^fgQ^^  as  otlfceBivM/dvii  >3l 

thqj4$!pfAi(>)^80r^<«QltiQit^  tain'£^ooir^MrettiBg4be(jjr^iinidi6q 

the  tree,  would  soon  perisn  for  want  of  moisture.  "-r-"!  '^.  iio  ©Hi 

^.  fjj^yif^r^  i»l'  Dfota  Is^easeotildl^  diferdnt  firman  tha00fstB|QSkniaMs& 
(K>i|^^(m.aei«rfi9l  tbe»47aBk9f  tttita^  trees  are«  tt  ffust/johty'eloi^;«l4Bdrpoi»  1o 
tioi)«  9f,|h0tfl^i%^9tiN9t(Aing  inM  the  gnaiiadiwrthe^ttrpoae  of  giiinffiBt»i  io 
bilitar,^  All^j^I^<%- riTheflrooCfl  tieees0ary'4«>^<t^getatien  ara.afendorLtltadsridi 
cal|^  j^fy:]^  or  4Ms»  composed  of  fibrous  tissue^  embedded  iiriiafdlalas  ng 
tufagifipc^i^it^  i^U^  ^^fehe' fibres  .b«i«g  abundaetiy  pnMrided  ^ikndwtB^i^yi 
forj^  (Wi^t^iPC  -Ci^vf^TOg  the  tvoistwre  eittneted  frtan  thetgroinkllo  ji£ 
theiplf^^>i;i^t)lH«^e«ireini|yj«C these  fibrils  ia  ikDorftioftM>f 'SpeBgy^nffiib^fis 
c6iii|»<H^  mt|ril\yt.j9fl  i^uAiMr,  tissue  land'  MsU^r  diettifigniBfaahte pfak)  ^i^o 
«y^)fe^-yf^Wntingo#'#f  |h*j,pi»fos«of  dotoodttfited  ifa^refaK^tBMriiiwios 
rootft^oe(^ftMtJ>^.fSei^»j^,ft^vme*li«|>t»^  Tlul^teiiifo  oflittiaBvrf 

fibnb,i«.  fftrjftft^35rf"r^Qw^*fti>  o^-^^ 

the^s^ jB^m^l  p^skt^Hrl/rb^-^^iifH ^Ptrt»  ^kardiodtbaiorl tlieipitn^ i^ls  auodlud 

the^ormmviiYf  d^iftopp^pgHt  d^ldtoirofiMllyleilAy  hdb  f iHifciiaM%<-wrildMn jog 
Hselfiiyif  r9l||^H»^mi^fBQi&^  IMts^VRithneBitilkr^pBlq 


ir^M  nwiM  plic<dsal  <Meaiivii>ttoKl^'biidrtfaBit'pab)iiBiplqn><ahri^4«i') 
asHTlHindi-Djjdome  filed  >Hterraat^>w»-i*«^li^in^ri»,'«teU'i8»rik") 
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to  be  cbmpletdy  rotten  at  the  core.  Many  peraoas,  seebig  it  in  this 
state,  would  have  thrown  it  away  as  usdess;  but  Dr.  Fischer,  who  has 
the  directioD  of  the  gardep,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  vege- 
table physiology,  was  determined  to  try  to  force  the  hard  outer  covering  of 
the  Zamia  to  develope  its  incipient  buds.  He  had  the  core  carefully 
scooped  out,  every  particle  that  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition  being 
removed,  and  then  filled  the  cavity  with  fine  rich  soil.  The  bulb  was 
B^rwards  placed  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere ;  and  he  had  soon  the  satis- 
foction  of  finding  the  theory  above  detailed  beautifully  illustrated,  by  ^e 
germination  of  a  great  number  of  young  plants. 

The  manner  of  the  formation  oi  timber  (though  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance in  a  national  point  of  view)  is  yet  involved  in  considerable 
difficulties.  Many  hypotheses  have  been  started,  and  supported  by  differ- 
ent physiologists^  but  no  one  has  yet  been  found  to  which  all  able  men 
are  willing  to  agree.  Professor  Lindley  owned  that  he  had  formed  his  own 
opinion  on  the  sul^ect,  but,  a^  other  <^inions  were  still  supported  by 
very  scientific  botanists,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  state  the  principal 
conflicting  hypotheses  as  cleariy  and  as  impartially  as  he  could.  He  said 
he  had  shown  in  a  previous  lecture  that  all  trees  are  either  endogenous 
or  exogenous ;  that  is,  that  they  increase  either  internally  or  externally. 
The  timber  trees  of  England,  and  of  most  temperate  climates,  belong  to 
the  latter  class;  and  they  increase  by  concentric  layers,  formed,  one  every 
year,  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  alburnum,  or  surface  of  the  young 
wood.  The  manner  in  which  this  layer  is  deposited  is  the  point  respecting 
which  botanists  do  not  agree.  Of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
broached  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Lindley  said*  he  should  only  state  two,  which 
he  e<MiBideped  the  principal :  viz.  1.  That  the  increase  in  diameter  of  timber 
trees  is  effected  by  the  annual  transformation  of  the  inner  bark  into 
ulbuf  num ;  the  former  alburnum  hardening  into  wood,  and  a  new  inner 
bark  being  formed  by  the  exuding  juices  of  the  tree :  and,  2.  That  fibres 
are  being  constantly  sent  down  by  the  leaves,  which  imbedding  themselves 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  formed  by  the  descending  sap^  make  a  new  layer 
between  the  inner  bark  ^d  the  alburnum. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  by  the  supporters  of  the  first  of 
these  opinions;  one  of  which  seemed  almost  conclusive.  A  portion  of 
t^e  outer  bark  having  been  removed,  and  a  thin  plate  of  silver  having  been 
bound  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  bark,  this  plate  of  silver  was,  in  a  few 
years,  found  buried  in  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
second  hypothesis,  viz,,  iiiat  ibhe  layer  of  new  wood  is  formed  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  leaves,  assert,  that,  if  a  tree  be  ringed  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
eut  off  the  coinmunication  between  the  alburnum  and  the  leaves,  the  stem 
below  tbait  ring  will  not  increase  in  size,  bi^t  that  the  part  above  the 
division  will  exhibit  an  extraordinary  swell,  as  though  t)ie  nourishment 
intended  for  tbe  whole  trunk  were  concentrated  to  that  point.  In  further 
support  of  the  ^ame  hypothesis,  it  had  been  obs^red  that  trees  planted 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  have  only  one  side 
exposed  to  the  fuji  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  which,  of  course, 
have  partially  developed  their  leaves  and  branches^  are  found  invariably 
to  have  theii*  concentric  layers  of  wood  broader  on  the  vigorous  than  on 
the  stunted  side.  After  stating  these  opinions^  Mr.  Lindley  observed  that 
many  objections  had  been  raised  to  die  second  of  them,  because  its  first 
aupport^s  had  asserted  that  eacb  individual  leaf,  or  rather  bud,  sent  down 
fibres  thjroiugh  the  whole  body  of  the  tree  directly  to  the  ground.  This 
appeared  to  be  parrying  the  doctrine  rsM;ber  too  far. 
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ART.  I.     General  Results  of  a   Gardening  Tour,  during  Jrdy^ 
August,  and  part  o/*  September,  in  the   Year  1831,  yrom  Dum^ 
Jries,  by  Kirkcudbright^  Ayr,  and  Greenock^  to  Paisley,     By  the 
Conductor. 

(Continued from  p.  391.) 

In  this  fragment  of  our  tour,  we  shall  introduce  a  few  words 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  take  next  in 
order  field  hedges,  plantations,  edgings  of  walks,  lawns, 
kitchen-gardens,  and  the  construction  of  hot-houses.  In  a 
succeeding  fragment,  which  will  appear  in  our  Number  for 
December,  we  shall  criticise  the  palace,  mansion,  villa,  and 
cottage  residences,  of  this  part  of  our  route,  and  thus  conclude 
our  tour. 

In  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  of  Scotland^  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  in  rows  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection;   insomuch,  that  thirty  tons  per  statute  acre  of 
Swedish  turnips  are  usually  calculated  on,  when  the  soil  and 
weather   are  tolerably  favourable.      Carrots   and   mangold 
wurtzel  produce  generally  within  one  or  two  tons  of  the 
same  quantity,  and  common  turnips  and  potatoes  from  two  to 
five  tons  more.     One  principal  cause  of  this  enormous  pro- 
duce is  unquestionably  the  moisture  of  the  climate ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  much  is  owing  to  the  culture,  which  is  very 
perfect.    The  rotation,  on  most  soils,  is,  1st,  turnips,  potatoes, 
or  other  herbage  or  root,  crop  drilled,  the  dung  being  buried 
in  the  drill,  or  naked  fallow;    2d,  barley  or  wheat,  with 
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clover  and  rye-grass;  Sd,  clover  and  rye-grass  fed  oflj  or 
the  first  crop  mown  for  hay ;  4th,  pasture ;  5th,  pasture ; 
and,  6th,  oats.  Round  Kilmarnock,  a  great  quantity  of 
annual  and  perennial  rye-grass  seed  is  raised,  and  this  crop 
is  reckoned  on  a  par  with  one  of  oats,  in  point  of  exhausting 
the  soil.  Iron  ploughs  have  almost  every  where  been  sub- 
stituted for  wooden  ones,  and  the  saving  is  considered  great, 
on  account  of  their  extreme  durability.  They  were  intro- 
duced about  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  one  of  them  being  worn  out.  Finlayson's  harrow, 
invented  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  by  a  farmer  of  that 
name,  a  most  ingenious  and  excellent  man,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  live  to  see  the  efiects,  and  reap  the  fruits,  of 
his  invention,  is  also  very  generally  used ;  and  we  have  been 
informed  by  several  farmers,  and  particularly  by  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Tenant  of  Shields,  that,  in  consequence  of  em- 
ploying this  implement,  they  never  plough  their  turnip, 
potato,  or  other  fallows  more  than  twice ;  viz.,  in  preparing 
the  ground,  to  break  up  the  stubble  ;  and,  before  sowing  or 
planting,  to  form  the  drills.  In  naked  fallows,  the  plough  is 
only  used  at  first  breaking  up,  and  in  turning  in  the  manure 
before  sowing.  Stall-feeding  is  general,  both  for  fatting 
cattle  and  for  milch  cows ;  but  the  latter  are  always  turned 
out  to  pasture  a  portion  of  every  day.  Under-draining  with 
tiles,  in  what  is  called  the  Essex  mode  (that  is,  putting  drains 
in  every  furrow,  or  in  parallel  lines  from  12  to  20  ft.  apart, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  soils  having  retentive 
sub-strata),  has  been  introduced,  and  most  extensively  em- 
ployed, by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  his  large  estate,  reaching 
from  the  sea-shore,  at  his  harbour  of  Troon,  to  and  beyond 
Kilmarnock.  The  same  principle  of  draining  has  been  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Buchanan  at  Catrine:  but  the  drains  there, 
instead  of  being  laid  with  tiles,  are  filled  with  small  stones 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface ;  in  our  opinion,  a  much  more 
effective  and  more  durable  mode.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  also 
turf-drained  moss,  or  peat  bog.  The  covering  turf,  or  sur- 
face spit  of  the  bog,  is  dried  in  the  sun  during  one  summer, 
previously  to  using  it,  till  it  has  become  charred,  and  insolu- 
ble in  water ;  and  this  turf  being  broader  than  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  {Ency.  qfAgr.f  2d  edit.  fig.  651.  p.  709.),  is  rammed 
into  it,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  These  drains  are  cheap, 
require  no  carting  on  the  moss,  are  effectual  for  the  end  in 
view,  and  are  found  to  last  for  a  long  time. 

TTie  Field  and  Roadside  Hedges^  in  most  places  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Ayrshire,  are  exceedingly  well 
managed,  being  trained  so  as  to  form  a  body  of  verdure  firom 
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3  to  4  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  from  5  to  7  ft.  high,  and  from 
6  in,  to  one  foot  wide  at  the  top.  When  pruned,  they  are 
always  cut  upwards  with  a  knife  or  bill,  and  are  never  clipped 
or  cut  downwards.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Oswald,  at  Auchin- 
cruive,  is,  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  a  perfect  model 
for  landed  proprietors.  In  Dumfriesshire  and  the  stewartry 
of  Kircudbright,  the  hedges  by  the  roadsides  are  frequently 
planted  in  dwarf  walls,  which  are  backed  up  with  earth  (as 
the  caper  plant  is  about  Marseilles  and  Toulon),  so  as  to 
spring  up  from  the  face  of  them,  and  form  hedges  over  their 
tops ;  a  practice  suitable  for  districts  abounding  in  stones, 
because  it  saves  all  expense  of  cleaning  the  hedge  when 
young,  and  insures  a  close-bottomed  fence. 

TAe  Plantations,  which  have  so  much  improved  the  general 
features  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  have  three  defects,  more  or 
less  conspicuous.  These  are,  too  great  a  sameness  in  the 
mixture  of  trees,  a  want  of  variety  of  character  in  the  outline 
of  the  masses,  and  a  general  neglect  of  thinning.  The  mix* 
ture  consists  almost  every  where  of  larch,  firs,  common  pine, 
and  round-headed  trees :  whereas,  in  low  situations,  with  the 
exception  of  spruce  firs,  and  some  sorts  of  poplar  and  willow, 
round-headed  trees  only,  or  chiefly,  should  have  been  planted ; 
and  spiry-topped  trees  only,  or  chiefly,  in  very  elevated 
situations.  At  all  events,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
general  rule,  suitable  for  those  who  cannot  apply  a  principle. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  a  great  deal  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  present  practice :  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  larches  and 
pines  are  merely  intended  as  nurses ;  that  all  of  them  will 
ultimately  be  removed ;  and  that,  whether  the  situation  be 
high  or  low,  no  trees  can  be  more  beautiful.  We  shall  not 
stop  to  enter  into  the  details  of  both  sides  of  these  and  similar 
arguments,  but  observe  that  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  willow, 
and  the  poplar  will  be  found  of  as  rapid  growth,  and  the 
latter,  at  least,  fully  as  profitable,  in  many  situation,  as  the 
larch  and  the  pine.  The  spruce  fir,  also,  in  cold,  low,  and 
wet  lands,  forms  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and  profitable 
of  trees.  In  all  situations,  neither  very  high  nor  very  low, 
trees  may  be  safely  and  profitably  planted  in  masses,  almost 
entirely  of  the  same  sort,  without  any  nurses.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  some  taste  for  general  efiect,  a 
variety  in  the  aspect  of  the  plantations,  on  any  one  estate, 
may  be  easily  produced,  without  any  loss  of  profit,  in  bulk  or 
value  of  timber,  being  sustained.  Every  considerate  gardener 
will  allow  this  ;  and  we  remind  gardeners  of  it,  much  less  in 
the  way  of  finding  fault,  than  as  affording  hints  for  their 
fiiture  guidance. 
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The  direction  of  the  boundary  lines  of  plantations  made  on 
the  sides  of  hills  is  of  great  importance,  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  these  plantations  when  seen  from  below.  There  is 
a  character  of  greatness  as  well  as  of  littleness,  even  in  lines, 
though  it  would  be  difficult,  in  a  few  words,  to  describe  in 
what  that  character  consists.  Lines  which  express  gran- 
deur are  always  simple ;  graceful  lines  are  always  varied.  In 
order  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  the  lines  of  a  plantation 
should,  in  general,  bear  some  relation  to  the  lines  formed  by 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  We  say 
in  general ;  because  there  may  be  surfaces,  the  natural  lines 
of  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  counteract  by  those  of  plant- 
ations ;  for  example,  the  outlines  of  lumpish  forms  of  surface, 
or  dead  flats.  Straight  lines,  or  lines  gently  curved,  are  more 
suitable  for  a  flat  country,  than  for  the  sides  of  hills ;  an  un- 
dulating country  should  obviously  have  more  undulating  lines 
than  straight  lines;  and  a  rough  abrupt  country  more  an- 
gular lines  than  curvilinear  ones.  Every  one  must  feel  that 
on  the  undulating  sides  of  a  hill,  curved  lines  are  more  in 
concord  than  straight  lines ;  and  that  varied  curves  are  more 
graceful  than  unvaried  ones.  In  some  of  the  most  extensive 
plantations  on  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  as  well  as  en  those  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  an  artist's  eye  will  detect  deviations  from 
the  above  principle,  which  the  planter  of  taste  should  mark, 
in  order  to  avoid.  However,  we  are  too  well  satisfied  to 
see  plantations  carried  on  extensively  in  any  way  in  these 
districts,  to  be  very  fastidious  about  the  details ;  and,  there- 
fore, having  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  more  with  a  view 
to  the  ftiture  than  to  the  past,  we  shall  pass  on  to  our  third 
defect,  neglect  of  thinning  and  fencing. 

Whether  a  man  prepares  the  soil  properly  previously  to 
planting,  encloses  sufficiently,  and  prunes  and  thins  ade* 
quately  afterwards,  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  the  public 
than  it  is  to  himself.  A  plantation  may  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed ;  may  be  planted  with 
the  proper  sorts  of  trees ;  and  may,  in  its  young  state  at  least, 
be  every  thing  that  can  be  wished  in  regard  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  landscape,  and  yet  afford  little  or  no  profit  to 
the  proprietor.  With  the  profit,  indeed,  the  public  may  be 
said  to  have  very  little  to  do :  all  that  they  are  fairly  entitled 
to  criticise  is  the  general  effect ;  and  for  that,  and  for  that 
alone,  neglected  plantations  are  (all  other  circumstances 
being  equal)  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  their 
growth,  as  good  as  well-managed  ones.  So  much  ground 
has  been  planted  in  the  west  of  Scotland  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  there  is  not  die  least  danger  of  a  scarcity  of 
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native  timber;  there  is  equally  little  danger  of  a  defici^icy 
of  surface  for  the  culture  of  grass  or  corn ;  and  therefore,  if 
any  landed  proprietor  chooses  to  ornament  the  country  with- 
out benefiting  himself,  the  country,  so  far  from  objecting, 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him.  We  can  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  one  proprietor  in 
a  hundred,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  prunes,  thins,  and 
otherwise  manages  his  plantations  as  he  ought  to  do,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  them  in  point  of  profit  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  gi^owth,  and  of  both  profit 
and  beauty  afterwards.*  This  fact,  when  considered  in  the 
abstract,  seems  almost  incredible;  nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  though  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason.  An  opinion  that  plantations  cannot  afford 
profit  for  many  years  afler  planting ;  ignorance  of  what  is 
required;  indifference  on  the  subject;  and  a  general  dislike 
to  cutting  down  trees,  whether  young  or  old,  are  reasons 
which  very  generally  prevail.  The  last  is  carried  to  an  extent 
which  m^y  be  considered  a  diseased  feeling;  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  most  ridiculous.  In  Ayrshire,  we  found  very  exten- 
sive plantations,  of  from  five  to  thirty  years'  growth,  on  one 
nobleman's  estate,  from  which  not  a  tree  has  been  thinned 
since  they  were  planted  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  plants  to 
the  acre.  The  mass  has  become  impervious  to  either  man 
or  cattle;  and,  as  timber  or  fuel,  it  would  not,  if  now  cut 
down,  as  the  very  intelligent  gardener  on  the  estate  informed 
us,  pay  the  cost  of  the  trees,  nearly  four  times  the  price,  tliirty 
years  ago,  that  they  are  now,  before  they  were  removed  from 
the  nursery.  On  another  nobleman's  estate,  in  the  same 
country,  we  found  oaks  in  more  than  double  the  above  num- 
ber per  acre,  which,  we  were  informed,  it  was  never  intended 
to  thin,  but  to  leave  to  grow  up  together,  and  choke  and  kill 
one  another,  in  imitation  of  nature.  We  have  no  objection 
to  this  plan,  provided  it  be  not  recommended  as  good,  with 
a  view  to  profit.  A  plantation  composed  of  trees  all  planted 
or  sown  at  the  same  time,  can  never  be  said  to  be  a  just  imi-r 
tation  of  a  state  of  nature.  In  natural  woods  we  find  trees  of 
all  ages ;  and  hence,  the  ease  with  which  the  stronger  over- 
come the  weaker,  and  acquire  a  timber  size;  but  where  all 
are  sown  or  planted  at  once,  and  at  equal  distances,  all  are 

*  We  say  profit  and  beauty  af);erward8 ;  because,  after  trees  have  attained 
8  tamber  height,  much  of  their  beauty,  when  collected  in  masses,  depends 
on  each  tree  having  room  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  its  head. 
Hence  a  wood,  consisting  of  trees  singly  and  in  small  groups,  with  under- 
wood beneath,  is  almost  always  more  beautiful  than  a  grove  consisting  of 
trees  only;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  trees  generally,  even  in  the  best- 
managed  groves,  stand  too  thick.    - 
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generally  contending  for  what  none  can  attain  without  the 
assistance  of  art,  and  the  whole  grow  up  together  in  a  mass 
of  etiolated  rods,  with  only  here  and  there  a  tree  to  be  found 
which  has  attained  a  timber-like  size.  The  only  case  in  which 
this  result  does  not  take  place,  in  an  extreme  degree,  is  when 
different  genera  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  mixture :  in 
which  case  those  of  the  most  vigorous  habits  and  rapid  growth 
will  overcome  the  others. 

As  contrasts  to  the  plantations  on  the  two  estates  men- 
tioned, we  may  refer  to  those  of  M onkwood,  near  Ayr,  in  which 
the  trees  (each  judiciously  pruned  so  as  to  form  a  handsome 
stem,  more  or  less  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards)  stand 
at  proper  distances ;  and  the  thinnings,  as  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Monkwood  Nursery  informed  us,  have  more  than  paid  a  com 
rent,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  .plantation  was  made.  We 
may  also  refer  to  one  or  two  others  in  Dumfries  and  Kirkcud- 
bright shires,  and  especially  to  those  at  Closeburn  and  Ter- 
ragles,  as  being  profitably  managed  ;  though,  in  the  latter  case, 
and  as,  indeed,  in  most  others  that  we  saw,  the  trees  are  too 
closely  pruned. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter^s  Guide 
has  given  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  transplanting  of  large 
trees ;  viz.,  trees  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years'  growth,  and 
from  20  to  40  ft.  high.  We  could  not  help  noticing  the 
practice  of  some  proprietors,  who,  while  they  neglected  their 
young  plantations,  or  managed  them  improperly,  could  yet 
afford  to  expend  time  and  money  in  transplanting  large  trees ; 
which  is  about  in  as  good  taste  and  judgment,  as  if  a  man  were 
to  commence  ornamenting  the  walls  of  his  house  before  he 
had  roofed  it  in.  We  have  seen  some  parks  in  Duitifries  and 
Kirkcudbright  shires,  and  we  could  mention  one  in  Ayrshire^ 
recently  sprinkled  over  with  trees,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  manner,  in  superlatively  bad  taste.  We  recollect 
only  one  instance  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  group 
the  trees,  and  to  add  shrubs  to  them;  but  the  individuals 
composing  these  groups  were  placed  too  far  apart,  and  the 
effect,  in  consequence,  was  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

Edgings  of  Walks. — The  faults  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  find  with  the  edgings  of  walks,  in  former  articles  (Vol.  VlL 
p.  404.  546.),  are  less  frequent  in  that  part  of  Scotland  which 
we  passed  through,  than  they  are  in  England ;  partly,  we  be- 
lieve, from  there  being  less  labour  to  spare  for  the  walks ;  but 
partly  also  from  gardeners  being  fully  aware  that  the  harsh 
edgings,  which  we  complain  of,  are  deformities.  Hoeing  and 
raking,  which  among  growing  crops  may  certainly  be  consi- 
dered beauties,  because  they  are  presumptive  evidences  of 
good  culture ;  we  found  by  some  gardeners  considered  beau- 
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tiful  when  applied  to  gravel  walks ;  but  on  this  subject  we  need 
only  refer  to  what  we  have  said  before.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  544?.) 

Grass  Lawns. —  We  observed  very  few  lawns  in  Scotland 
that  were. mown  often  enough  to  produce  a  very  fine  velvet 
turf;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  absence 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  slender  means  left  to  keep  their 
seats  in  order.  More  or  less  of  lawn  with  smooth  turf,  and 
of  walks  covered  with  a  fine,  compact,  and  bright-coloured 
gravel,  are,  with  us,  essential  to  the.  luxury  of  every  country 
house*  When  the  recently  invented  mowing  machine,  which 
we  are. happy  to  find  is  coming  generally  into  use  throughout 
•England  (p.  34.),  becomes  general  in  Scotland,  we  may,  how- 
ever, hope  that  lawns  will  be  kept  as  we  could  wish  them. 
The  gravel  in  the  west,  of  Scotland  is  generally  rough,  loose, 
ahd  very  unpleasant  to  walk  on.  In  some  places  rotten  rock 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gravel,  which  makes,  when  power- 
fully rolled,  a  very  agreeable  surface  to  walk  on,  though  not 
one  very  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Where  no  gravel  abounds 
naturally,  there  is  always  in  Scotland  a  very  good  substitute 
to.be  found  in  finely  broken  stone;  for  example,  in  granite, 
basalt,  sandstone,  or  some  variety  of  bright  coloured-schistus ; 
and  this  broken  stone,  when  firmly  rolled,  forms  an.  elegant 
and  durable  as  well  as  agreeable  walk.  The  use  of  a  heavy 
roller  for  compression,  and  of  salt  or  handweeding  for  destroy- 
ing the  weeds,  instead  of  loosening  the  surface  by  the  hoe,  as 
well  as  of  dried  clay  in  powder  to  mix  with  and  bind  river 
gravel,  seemed  to  us  to  be  generally  wanting.  Indeed,  the 
use  of  a  roller,  which  will  give  five,  or  six  times  the  pressure 
which  by  any  possibility  can  come  on  a  walk  or  road,  is  not 
even  generally  understood  by  engineers  in  England.  Our 
attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Tomalin), 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  use  of  very  heavy  rollers,  after 
making  or  mending  roads,  they  might  every  where  be  rendered 
as  smooth  as  gravel  walks,  and  as  durable  as  pavement. 
Burnt  clay  which  contains,  iron  often  assumes  a  beautiful  red* 
di^h  yellow  colour,  and  might  form  a  very  good  substitute  for 
Kensington  gravel. 

The  Kitchenrgardens  in  Scotland  are  generally  formed  a| 
greater  expense,  and  kept  afterwards  with  more  care  and 
neatness,  than  they  are  in  England.  The  reason  may  be,  that 
the  climate  requires  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  to  be  cultivate^ 
against  walls ;  and  that  the  kitchen-garden,  being  usually  well 
sheltered,  and  also  ornamented  with  fiowers,  is,  contrary  to 
the  English  practice,  as  much  used  as  a  place  to  walk  in,  by 
the  female,  part  of  the  family,  as  the  pl(sasure-grpund.  We 
found  some  Scotch   kitchen-gardens  kept  with,  remarkable 
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neatness,  and  without  a  single  weed ;  the  defective  part  bein^ 
the  grayel  walksy  which,  as  before  observed,  being  hoed  and 
raked,  are  generally  loose,  and  disagreeable  to  walk  upon. 
•As  may  be  supposea,  from  the  number  of  hands  being  almost 
every  where  diminished,  we  recognised  a  falling  off  in  the 
keeping  of  kitchen-gnrdens  since  the  time  we  were  last  in 
this  part  of  Scotland;  but  what  struck  us  as  the  greatest  de«- 
feet  in  almost  all  the  Scottish  gardens,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
English  ones  which  we  have  seen  during  our  tour,  was  the 
barrenness  of  the  wall  fruit  trees.  We  do  not  recollect  a 
single  garden  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  a  fair  crop  over 
every  part  of  the  walls,  unless  it  were  at  Kilkerran.  The 
cause  is  clearly  owing  to  the  practice  of  digging  and  cropping 
the  borders.  Most  gardeners  are  as  well  aware  of  this  as  we 
are ;  but  they  say  they  cannot  do  without  the  crops  produced 
by  the  borders ;  and  that^  if  they  were  not  to  crop  them,  their 
masters  would  think  they  were  not  doing  their  duty.  What 
we  would  say  in  answer  is,  that  it  is  very  absurd  to  be  at  so 
great  an  expense  in  building  walls  and  training  trees  on  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent these  wall  trees  from  producing  fruit.  We  shall  not 
repeat  what  we  have  already  advanced  (Vol.  VII.  p.  542.) ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  mention,  that,  in  the  excellent  new  gar- 
den at  Kilkerran,  not  a  peach  or  a  nectarine  was  produced^ 
till  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  CuUen,  took  up  the 
trees,  formed  a  suostratum  of  lime  rubbish,  firmly  beaten 
down,  and  covered  it  with  soil  not  deeper  than  1  ft.,  then  re- 
planted the  trees,  and  never  since  cropped  or  even  dug 
the  ground  about  their  roots.  Mr.  CuUen  has  now  short 
well-ripened  wood,  and  good  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  In 
the  garden  at  St  Mary's  Isle  there  is  a  vinery  which  never 
fails  bearing  an  abundant  crop ;  and  here  the  border  has  not 
been  dug  for  thirty  years,  but  only  covered  with  rotten  leaves 
and  rotten  dung,  underneath  which  Mr.  Nisbet  showed  us  a 
web  of  fibres  rising  to  the  surface,  and  feeding  on  it.  Plant- 
ing standard  fruit  trees  in  kitchen-gardens  is  a  bad  practice, 
and  generally  prevalent  r  the  vegetables  or  small  fiinits  grown 
below  them  can  never  attain  a  proper  size  and  flavour;  and 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  required  to  produce  these  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  is  as  injurious  to  the  standard  trees  as  crop*' 
ping  borders  is  to  the  wall  trees.  Dwarfs  and  espaliers  along 
the  walks  are  less  objectionable  than  standards  in  the  com* 
partments :  but  how  seldom  do  we  find  such  trees  bearing 
good  crops  i  The  cause  is  in  the  digging  and  cro[^ing* 
Standard  fruit  trees  are  generally  best  planted  in  an  orchard 
by  themselves ;  the  ground  very  sUghdy  cropped,  till  the  trees 
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have  attained  a  considerable  size^  and  the  ground  afterwards 
sown  with  grass ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  merely  kept  free  of 
weeds,  by  hoeing,  forking,  or  slight  digging. 

The  Construction  of  Hot^houses  of  every  description  is  by  no 
means  so  far  advanced  in  the  west  of  Scotland  as  it  is  in  Eng* 
land,  and  still  less  the  mode  of  heating  them  by  hot  water. 
By  far  too  much  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  woodwork,  in 
forming  mouldings,  panels,  and  other  ornamental  surfiices, 
which  serve  little  purpose  but  that  of  harbouring  dirt  and 
moisture  and  vermin,  rotting  the  materials,  and  darkening 
the  house. 

(To  he  concluded  t»  ot^r  next.) 


Art.  II.     Horticultural  Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour* 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Jun.  Esq. 

Every  young  gardener  of  the  present  day  ought  to  travel 
abroad ;  and  if  two  or  three  join  company,  so  much  the  better* 
There  are  useful  hints  as  to  the  h&m  a  young  gardener  of  small 
means  is  to  manage  this,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  i 
but  pecuniary  difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagined. 
An  attentive  and  careful  young  man  could  and  ought  to  have 
saved  80/.  by  the  time  he  is  24<  years  of  age ;  and  with  that 
sum  he  may  remain  three  months  on  the  Continent ;  and  in 
that  time  have  been  a  week  in  Paris  (long  enough  to  see 
carefully  all  that  is  useful  .to  a  gardener  there),  have  seen 
some  of  the  South  of  France,  the  best  of  the  Alps,  most  of 
Italy,  and  returned  through  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

From  nearly  such  a  tour  I  have  just  arrived ;  and  although 
it  was  not  made  with  any  particular  view  to  horticulture  or 
natural  history,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  scattered  observations, 
made  at  the  time,  on  those  subjects ;  conceiving,  that,  although 
not  very  valuable,  they  may  elicit  better  from  others,  or  excite 
a  desire  to  travel  in  those  who  have  never  before  felt  it. 

To  premise  from  my  own  experience,  I  think  the  following 
hints  of  equipment  may  not  be  unserviceable :  — - 
.  A  traveller  on  the  Continent  should  be  as  expeditious  as 
possible :  he  should  have  no  trunks  or  portmanteaus  at  all ; 
as,  by  these  means,  he  will  escape  almost  all  the  troublesome 
examination  of  the  douaniers^  or  customhouse  officers,  and 
be  enabled  to  go  to  places  that  he  never  could,  if  loaded  with 
a  huge  baggage.  Instead  of  all  this,  he  should  have  one  larg^ 
carpet  bag,  much  larger  than  usual ;  consisting  of  carpet  out^ 
side,  varnished  linen  next»  and  lined  with  strong  ticken  or 
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canvass.  The  varnished  Imen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect from  rain ;  linen,  clothes,  &C.9  may  be  tied  up  in  a  rect- 
angular piece  of  grey  canvass,  prepared  with  short  straps  for 
the  purpose,  which  will  preserve  them  clean  and  unruffled ; 
a  strong  dressing-case  should  include  all  small  articles:  a 
large  sponge,  for  washing,  is  a  great  luxury  in  a  southern 
climate.  A  person  of  good  general  health  will  find  much 
advantage,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from  taking  with  him 
abundance  of  Seidlitz  powders;  magnesia,  which  the  acid 
wines  render  necessary ;  and  a  box  of  aloetic  pills,  which  will 
be  efficaciously  purgative. 

For  the  preservation  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  he 
should  carry  a  strongly  made  box  of  wood,  about  12  in.  by 
8  in.,  and  4*  in.  deep,  with  boards  of  soft  pine  to  drop  in,  one 
on  another,  leaving  spaces,  from  1^  in.  to  half  an  inch,  for 
sticking  insects  on,  or  laying  by  any  small  miscellaneous 
fragile  articles.  Some  loosely  bound  books  of  blotting  paper, 
that  will  fit  into  a  leather  writing-case,  will  answer  for  a  tem- 
porary hortus  siccus.  A  stout  leathern  bag,  with  plenty  of 
lapping  paper,  will  preserve  mineral  specimens ;  none  of  which, 
however,  on  account  of  their  weight,  should  be  collected,  but 
such  as  are  really  worth  preservation. 

Many  plants,  especially  succulent  ones,  may  be  brought 
home  alive,  by  being  included  in  a  cylindrical  tin  canister 
with  small  holes  in  the  top,  and  a  piece  of  soft  wet  sponge  in 
the  bottom,  to  envelope  the  roots.  I  brought  home  alive,  from 
Florence,  specimens  of  the  Agave  lurida,  ^uph6rb2a  triangu- 
laris, Cactus  monanthos  [  ?  Opuntia  monac^ntha],  &c.,  simply 
by  wrapping  their  roots  in  a  bit  of  sponge,  wetting  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  including  the  whole  in  brown  paper,  and 
that  in  an  old  boot. 

I  would  recommend  a  solitary  or  pedestrian  traveller,  in 
Italy,  to  carry  a  strong  pair  of  detonating  pistols.  A  showy 
military  uniform,  though  singularly  inappropriate  for  a  gar- 
dener, is  probably  the  best  travelling  dress. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  tourist's  journal ;  of  such  too 
many  exist ;  and  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  add 
to  the  number.  Perhaps  of  all  the  guide-books  of  the  Con- 
tinent published,  not  one  is  to  be  wholly  depended  on.  Good 
maps  are  the  best  guides;  the  German  published  ones  are  the 
most  accurate  and  full. 

Every  traveller  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Havre,  should  go  by 
the  steamer  up  the  Seine^  which  I  think  rivals,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  the  Rhine  in  beauty.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  in 
most  places  lofty,  in  some  abrupt,  but  nowhere  flat ;  always 
either  verdant,  or  clothed  with  a  golden  crop,  and  wooded 
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with  magnificent  poplars,  which  cast  their  long  reflections  in 
the  still  deep  stream.  Its  whole  course  is  a  succession  of  beau- 
ties :  villages  are  thickly  set  upon  its  brink ;  here  an  ancient 
decaying  chateau  faces  its  long  straightly  planted  chase  to  the 
water,  and,  far  beyond,  some  lofty  minster  raises  its  airy  pin- 
nacles amidst  umbrageous  woods.  The  nurseries  at  Rouen 
are  said  to  be  worth  visiting,  particularly  for  their  standard 
roses ;  an  article  so  artificial,  costly,  and  speedily  dying,  even 
in  the  nursery,  that  I  imagine  they  will  soon  cease  to  engage 
the  attention  of  our  gardeners,  especially  as,  with  proper 
management,  engrafted  roses  may  be  grown  as  strong,  and^ 
I  think,  to  look  as  well. 

The  best  mode  of  management  for  standard  roses  I  have 
seen  is  that  of  Mr.  M *Cabe,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lefroy,  near 
Dublin.  A  long  semicircular  hedge  of  sweet  and  dog  briar, 
partly  surrounding  a  parterre,  is  cherished  into  strong  upright 
shoots,  a  succession  of  which  is  constantly  maintained ;  these 
are  budded,  and  those  that  die  are  immediately  replaced  by 
budding  on  thie  vacant  stocks.  When  in  bloom,  it  is  quite  a 
kaleidoscope  of  roses,  of  all  hues  and  sizes.  But  to  return: 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  French  nurserymen  are  not  the  most 
liberal :  good  carnations  they  have,  therefore  good  seed  ;  but 
good  seed  they  will  not  give  to  an  Englishman,  if  they  know 
him  to  be  such.  I  myself  got  some  seed  only  last  year,  from 
Rouen,  which  professed  to  be  wonders :  it  produced  a  fine 
crop  of  single  clove  pinks. 

The  road  between  Rouen  and  Parid  is  not  very  remarkable. 
The  hedges  are  clothed  luxuriantly  with  the  Clematis  Viti- 
c^Ua  and  jBryonia*  ^Iba,  plants  which  grow  fireely  on  similar 
calcareous  soils  in  Britain ;  but  many  others,  unusual  in 
England,  gi*ow  by  the  wayside.  Flax  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon crop  in  Normandy,  but  the  Indian  corn  is  seldom  seenj 
and  never  in  perfection  more  northerly  than  sixty  miles  south 
of  Paris. 

Four  years  ago,  the  entire  road  from  Rouen  to  Paris  was  a 
chaussee^  always  a  bad  though  a  lasting  kind  of  road ;  now 
nearly  half  of  it  is  macadamised,  and  well  too ;  a  welcome 
symptom  of  improvement 

How  much  finer,  in  some  respects,  the  entrance  to  Paris, 
by  any  of  the  boulevards,  is,  than  even  the  finest  of  the  en- 
trances to  London  !  How  much  finer  the  long  rows  of  stately 
elms,  and  luxuriant  robinias,  with  quiet  pathways, 

"  A  pillarM  shade,  with  echoing  walks  between," 

and  the  houses  retired  behind  them,  than  our  rows  of  lath 
and  plaster  boxes,  with  little  courts  before  them,  just  large 
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enough  to  hold  a  few  barrowfuls  of  gravel)  and  contain  two 
or  three  fantastic  and  unmeaning  beds  of  common  flowers ; 
every  one  laid  out  somehow  different  from  its  neighbour; 
almost  all  ugly,  and,  viewed  en  masse,  producing  no  effect 
whatever  of  harmony  or  grandeur. 

This  taste  probably  arises  from  our  naticmal  churlishness. 
We  are  unwilling  to  yield  the  smallest  private  or  exclusive 
right,  for  the  common  gratification  of  ourselves  and  others.  It 
will  probably  be  said,  the  damp  of  our  climate  is  such,  that 
rows  of  trees  would  keep  the  road  in  bad  order  and  the  path- 
ways constantly  wet :  the  noble  lines  of  lofty  elms  that  dig- 
nify the  quays  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  where  there  is 
much  traffic,  and  in  a  damper  climate  than  ours,  are  a  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

Why  not,  at  least,  make  the  trial  in  some  of  the  new 
streets  laying  out  about  London  ?  Even  if  the  trees  should 
have  to  be  cut  down,  their  timber  would  pay  the  expense  of 
the  experiment. 

It  is  strange  the  common  robinia  [R.  Pseud-^cacia  £.] 
is  not  as  much  used  in  England,  as  a  forest  tree,  as  it  is  in 
France.  None  can  be  more  easily  propagated.  It  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Continent  yearly,  is  abundantly  hardy,  and 
singularly  beautiful.  When  arrived  at  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  it  flowers  freely,  even  in  Ireland.* 

It  is  true,  it  is  brittle  while  young,  but  when  old  enough  for 
the  wood  to  have  hardened  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  it  will 
stand  the  worst  storms ;  and  while  young  it  can  be  supported, 
as  it  always  is  on  the  Continent. 

Jardin  des  Platites.  —  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  at 
tlie  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  it  has  been  often  described,  but 
the  discovery  by,  I  think,  M.  Turpin,  of  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  oxalate  of  lime  in  botryoidal  [bunch-of-grape&-shaped] 
masses,  in  the  centre  of  an  old  **  Cereus  peruvianus,"  which 
had  been  many  years  in  the  garden. 

There  is  a  sad  want  of  verdure  and  leafiness  on  all  the  in- 
side plants  in  the  Continental  gardens,  arising  from  the  dark 
houses  they  are  nurtured  in,  their  being  indiscriminately  put 
out  under  a  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  but  sparingly  and 
irregularly  watered,  and  fire  heat  applied  the  whole  winten 

It  will  be  long  ere  the  gardens  of  the  Continent,  can  vie  with 
those  of  England  in  horticultural  preservative  structures, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  inferiority  in  the  manufacture  of  iron; 
but  I  should  think  a  clever  English  artisan  in  this  branch 

*  The  use  of  this  tree  for  timber  has  been  sedulously  recommended  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  under  the  name  of  "  locust  tree,"  its  name  in  America,  where 
the  tree  is  native.     See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  —  J^.  D, 
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would  get  full  work  in  Paris  and  the  departments.  There 
have  been  considerable  additions  of  Australian  plants  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  since  I  visited  it,  four  years  ago,  but  not 
many  of  other  kinds. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  publicity  of  such  institutions  a$ 
this  in  France,  and  their  exclusiveness  in  England ;  but  much 
has  been  said,  and  the  evil  is  the  same :  so  that  I  fear  it  is 
connected  with  our  national  character;  and,  until  that  is 
changed,  the  exclusiveness  will  remain. 

The  last  expedition  to  Algiers  has  enriched  the  garden 
with  a  large  number  of  lions  and  tigers,  noble  specimens. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  waterworks  play  at  Ver- 
sailles the  day  after  the  commemoration  of  the  ^^  Trois  Jour- 
nees  "  [three  days]  of  July,  1830. 

Unless  the  gardens  at  Versailles  are  filled  with  an  immense 
crowd,  and  the  waterworks  playing,  they  are  the  very  abode 
of  dreary  splendour.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  melan- 
choly and  monotonous:  this,  I  think,  chiefly  arises  from  the  great 
space  seen  over  at  once,  and  the  perfectly  symmetrical  ar-* 
rangement.  In  fine,  every  thing,  individually,  at  Versailles  is 
costly  and  fine ;  and,  viewed  as  a  national  production,  is  worthy 
the  ^*  grand  monarque ;''  but,  with  few  exceptions,  it  presents 
more  lavish  expense  than  good  taste.  Amongst  those  few' 
exceptions  are  the  orangery,  and  the  back  fa9ade  of  the 
palace.  There  are  some  orange  trees  of  great  size,  and  of 
remarkably  fine  form,  in  the  orangery,  said  to  be  above  four 
hundred  years  old :  their  trunks  are  about  9  in.  in  diameter. 

Although  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  so  abound  in  orange 
trees,  the  Parisians  have  but  little  advantage  of  their  delicious 
odour  when  in  flower,  as  all  their  blossoms  are  sold  annually 
to  the  perfumers.  The  new  suspension  bridge  over  the  Seine, 
the  ^^  Pont  d'Arcole,"  although  not  strictly  a  gardener's  con- 
cern, is  worthy  of  notice.  Instead  of  the  chains  passing  over 
two  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  thus 
consisting  of  one  catenary  and  two  semi-catenaries,  there  is 
one  pier  built  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  bridge 
consists  only  of  two  semi-catenaries  :  thus,  when  this  construe'? 
tion  is  practicable,  about  one  half  the  cost  of  the  bridge  is 
saved. 

In  passing  through  the  interior  of  France^  on  the  road  to 
Geneva,  the  small  and  narrow  strips  of  land  into  which  the 
law  of  inheritance  divides  territorial  property  are  very  remark- 
able. Whether  this  is  advantageous  or  not  is,  I  think,  to  be 
questioned.  The  want  of  a  rural  population  and  of  a  resi- 
dent gentry  is  too  obvious  :  the  whole  country  is,  as  it  were, 
a  waste  of  agriculture  and  forest,  scarcely  any  pasture,  and 
almost  no  country  houses.     A  sti^iking  difference  between  the 
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scenery  of  the  Continent,  and  that  of  Britain,  is,  the  total 
want  of  those  frequent  crystalline  brooks,  which  beautify  and 
fertilise  our  land,  and  the  want  of  which  will  ever  prevent 
Continental  scenery  from  wholly  pleasing  an  English  eye. 
Either  there  are  large  rivers,  or  there  is  no  water  at  all.  As 
the  distance  from  Normandy  increases,  the  rich  and  florid 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  gives  way  to  a  disagreeable  mongrel  between  it 
and  the  marble-faced  classical  Italian  fanes. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  merely  fancy,  but  I  imagine  there  is  a 
constant  increase  of  hilliness  from  the  northern  coast  of 
France  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  At  Poligny  these  Alps  first 
rear  their  fronts  against  the  traveller,  and  over  the  tops  of 
Jura  the  road  leads  on  to  Geneva.  Perhaps  the  panorama  that 
in  an  instant  bursts  upon  the  astonished  eye,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  descent  of  Jura,  is  not  equalled  by  any  in  Europe. 
At  once,  as  if  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  of  a  theatre. 
Lake  Leman,  blue  as  the  sapphire,  with  its  dark  foreground 
of  pines ;  the  whole  High  Alps,  with  their  stormy  summits ; 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Vevay;  countless  villages  and  villas,  in 
luxuriant  vine-clad  valleys,  appear.  The  road,  as  it  winds 
down  Jura,  has  been  constructed  with  admirable  skill,  showing 
the  view  in  all  points,  and  never  letting  it  be  lost  sight  of  for 
a  moment,  although  in  a  thick  pine  forest 

The  Rhone,  at  Geneva,  is  some  70  ft.  deep,  but  so  exquisitely 
dear,  that  a  pebble  may  be  seen  in  the  bottom  at  that  depth ; 
but,  seen  with  its  surface  at  a  small  angle,  to  the  eye  it  appears 
of  the  most  beauteous  transparent  blue :  this,  some  assert, 
arises  from  the  lake's  waters  being  actually  coloured ;  but  the 
transparency  of  the  waters  en  masse  disproves  this.  The  fact 
is,  it  arises  from  the  colour  of  the  bottom,  which,  being  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  neighbouring  side  of  Jura,  a  calcareous 
tufa,  is  nearly  white ;  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  thus  reflected 
with  such  singular  beauty.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
English  residents  near  Geneva,  and  every  thing  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  wealth  and  comfort.  The  climate  is  delicious,  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  Swiss  valleys  being  attempered  by  the 
lake ;  and  the  highest  cultivation  prevails. 

On  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  lake,  on  each  side  the  ever- 
lasting Alps,  the  quiet  sail  w^afts  us  on  our  way  to  Villeneuve, 
"  as  with  a  noiseless  wing." 

"  Lake  Leman  wooes  me  with  its  crystal  face. 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue." 

Martigny  shall  be  our  head-quarters,  in  my  next. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Art»  III.  Remarks  on  certain  Gardens  in  the  Lake  District^  and 
on  cultivating  a  Taste  for  Gardening  amons  Cottagers  generally. 
By  Joshua  Major,  Esq.,  Landscape-Garaener, 

Sir, 
I  WAS  glad  to  observe,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol. VII. 
p.  525.),  your  particular  notice  of  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Starkey, 
and  of  the  village  of  Bowness,  while  on  your  tour  in  the  Lake 
district.     It  may  appear  superfluous  to  touch  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  your  remarks  upon  it,  but  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favour  of  examples  like  that  of  Mrs.  Starkey ;  and  I  am 
tempted   to  persuade  myself  that  the  ladies  generally  will 
pardon  me,  when  I  appeal  to  them  to  suffer  a  portion  of  their 
benevolence  to  be  similarly  devoted.     Might  not  many  im- 
portant objects  be  accomplished,  by  ladies,  in  conjunction  with 
their  pastors,  frequently  visiting  poor  villagers,  to  ascertain 
their  general  wants ;  to  assist  them  in  times  of  need ;   to  see 
that  the  rising  families  have  moral  and  religious  instruction ; 
to  provide  small  libraries  of  useful  books ;  and,  at  proper 
periods,  to  establish  horticultural  meetings^  either  confined  to 
one  village,  or  belonging  to  two  or  three  collected  together, 
fbv  the  exhibition  of  horticultural  produce,  and  for  rewarding 
the  best  productions  ?    These  meetings  to  be  conducted  by 
the  upper  gardeners,  together  with  any  other  suitable  persons, 
who  might  provide  the  villagers  with  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  for 
their  gardens.     Attention  paid  to  the  poor  in  this  way  could 
not  fail  to  produce  in  their  minds  a  proper  respect  towards 
their  benefactors ;  and  its  success  would  constitute  a  triumph 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  virtue  over  vice,   and  of 
happiness  over  misery.     Instead  of  the  cottager  indulging 
himself  in  sloth  and  drunkenness,  we  should  see  his  leisure 
hours  spent  in  his  garden ;  his  pleasure  would  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife  and  children ;  and  his  anxiety,  that  they 
should  share  with  him  in  all  the  domestic  comforts  that  could 
be  afforded. 

Having  been  called  to  the  Lake  district  on  professional 
business,  a  few  weeks  after  your  call  at  Bowness,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  Mrs.  Starkey,  whom  I  found  in  the 
village  streets,  with  her  pruning-knife  in  her  hand,  divesting 
the  laurels  of  their  useless  leaves  and  branches,  while  her 
gardener  was  training  them  against  the  village  walls.  Mrs. 
Starkey  kindly  left  her  employment,  and  showed  me  over  her 
grounds,  which  are  not  extensive,  but  which  reflect  much 
credit  both  upon  their  liberal  proprietress  and  on  her  gar- 
dener, for  their  superior  keeping.  They  exhibited  a  splendid 
show   of  border   flowers,  green-house  plants,  and  valuable 
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shrubs  and  creepers ;  from  any  of  which,  cuttings,  o£&ets,  or 
seeds,  were  politely  ofiered  me.  Observing  to  the  innkeeper 
of  Bowness  how  pretty  the  Chinese  roses,  laurels,  &c.,  looked 
against  the  street  walls,  and  what  a  neat  village  Bowness  was ; 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Starkey  for 
that :  since  her  residence  here^  she  has  produced  a  general 
taste  for  gardening  amongst  the  villagers." 

I  should  have  been  glad  had  you  called  upon  J.  A.  Beck, 
Esq.,  Esthwaite  Lodge,  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Beck  is  a 
gentleman  of  general  good  taste,  and  a  subscriber  to  most  of 
vour  publications ;  though,  as  the  distance  was  far  from  your 
Une  of  route,  a  call  could  not  be  anticipated.  Esthwaite 
Lodge  is  a  neat  Grecian  structure,  situated  on  the  border  of 
Esthwaite  Lake^  a  pretty  water,  about  two  miles  long,  and  one 
broad  in  the  widest  part,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
firom  Bowness,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Windermere,  near 
to  Hawkshead,  a  small  market  town.  The  grounds  about 
the  house  are  naturally  much  varied,  and  are  capable  of  being 
made  picturesque  and  pretty.  I  have  given  plans  for  nearly 
an  entire  alteration  of  them.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  as 
much  variety  as  the  compass  of  the  ground  will  allow ;  viz.,  a 
green-house,  a  heath-house,  aviaries,  aquariums,  fountains, 
rockeries,  rural  and  ornamental  seats,  various  pleasure  gar- 
dens, forcing-houses,  vegetable  gardens,  &c.;  and  a  peach- 
house,  vinery,  and  green-house  are  already|built.  The  grounds, 
in  their  present  state,  are  furnished  with  a  valuable  assortment 
of  shrubs  and  border  flowers.  Mr.  Beck's  principal  enjoy- 
ments are  in  his  library,  and  in  horticultural  pursuits,  sketch- 
ing, and  architecture. 

That  head  of  Esthwaite  Lake  which  lies  near  Hawkshead 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  marshy;  forming  various-sized 
sheets  of  water.  In  one  of  these  spaces,  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards  in  diameter,  is  seen  a  small  floating  island,  which,  as 
nearly  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  from  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
it,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  long  and  six  or  eight  yards  in 
width ;  it  is  iurnished  with  three  or  four  alders  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  with  bushes,  grass,  and  reeds,  the  roots  of 
which,  I  should  conjecture,  are  all  interwoven.  The  curiosity 
to  the  beholder  is  to  see  this  group  of  trees  (all  in  a  growing 
state,  and  of  the  largest  magnitude  of  any  in  the  vicinity),  at 
one  time  on  the  south  side  of  the  pool,  at  another  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  at  other  times  on  its  voyage  to  the  west, 
or  on  its  return  to  the  east,  as  the  wind  may  direct. 

I  may  just  observe,  that  in  the  marshy  grounds  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  common  sweet  gale  and  the  Parn^ia 
palustris  abound  ;    and  that  the  common  and  other  ferns 
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present  themselves  abundantly,  growing  upon  living  trees 
and  bushes.  On  the  road  from  the  ferry  of  Windermere 
to  Hawkshead^  the  yew  exhibits  itself  singularly  upon  the 
mountains.  The  mountain  ash,  the  juniper,  the  common  stone 
crop,  and  others  of  the  same  species,  are  all  natives  of  the  Lake 
district;  and  that  humble  but  beautiful  plant,  jSaxifraga  op- 
positifblia,  is  said  to  inhabit  the  mountains. 

I  have  lately  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  grounds  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hewgill,  in  Nottinghamshire,  who 
is  pursuing  similar  steps  to  Mrs.  Starkey.  He  keeps  in  his 
garden  a-stock  of  the  best  sorts  of  apples  and  other  fruit  trees, 
selected  from  the  London  nurseries,  to  distribute  among  his 
poor  parishioners,  as  they  may  be  wanted.  This,  together  with 
friendly  attention  in  numerous  instances,  appears  to  have 
gained  him  much  respect  amongst  them.  Mr.  Hewgill  says, 
so  comfortable  are  the  working  class  of  his  parishioners,  that 
their  situations  are  enviable :  the  whole  of  them  keep  cows, 
besides  being  regularly  employed.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
near  to  Gainsborough,  caraway  seeds  grow  naturally  in  the 
pastures,  and  are  gathered  by  children,  and  sold  at  one 
shilling  per  pound.  The  churchyard  is  planted  in  seve- 
ral parts,  amongst  the  graves,  with  thriving  evergreens, 
such  as  cedar  of  Lebanon,  red  cedars,  arbor-vitses,  ilexes, 
&c. ;  and  the  porch  of  the  church  is  covered  over  with  the 
China  rose,  Greville  rose,  and  the  blotched- leaved  ^laternus. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Knowstropj  near  Leeds,  March  6.  IftSS.  Joshua  Major. 


Art.  IV.     0«  Gardensjbr  the  labouring  Poor.    By  Selim. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  plans  recently  suggested  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes,  that  of  supplying  them  with 
land  at  a  moderate  rent  is  perhaps  the  one  most  likely  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view ;  though,  to  insure  success,  it 
requires  judgment  in  the  application;  for,  if  a  labourer  has 
more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  profitably,  that  is,  more  than 
he  can  manure  and  cultivate  at  leisure  hours,  it  will  prove  a 
disadvantage  to  him  rather  than  a  benefit ;  and  this  disad- 
vantage will  increase,  the  longer  he  continues  to  occupy  and 
exhaust  the  land.  In  supplying  the  poor  with  land,  there- 
fore, two  things  should  be  specially  considered;  viz.,  how  much 
a  working  man  can  cultivate  without  interfering  with  his 
ordinary  labour ;  and  how  much  he  can  manure.     As  to  the 
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quaDtkyy  I  am- persuiided  that  a  labdurii^'man  in  fiiU  ^b*' 
ployment  cannot  cultivate  land  with  any  profit  to  himself^  if 
it  obliges  him  to  "  lose  time,"  as  they  term  it ;  and  this  is  the 
<q[)inion  of  all  the  sensible  persons  among  the  working  <;lasses 
whom  I  have  spoken  with  upon  the  subject.     A  man,  there^ 
fore^  who  is  in  constant  work,  should  have  a  less  portion  of 
garden  ground  than  one  whose  time  is  not  fully  occupied ; 
and,  in  most  parishes,  there  are  generally  many  perscms  of  the 
latter  description,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
a  piece  of  land.     In  the  county  of  Wilts  the  labourers  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.     In  the  first  place,  there  are 
men  employed   the   whole  year  by  one   master;    such  as 
carters,  shepherds,   and  threshers,  or  day  labourers.      Of 
these,  the  carters  and  shepherds  have  very  little  spare  time, 
especially -in  the  spring.     A  large  garden  would,  therefore,  be 
an  inconvenience  to  such  men,  and  moreover  unprofitable, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  hire  assistance,  or  else  cultivate  their 
ground  .very  imperfectly.     Again,  there  is  a  class  of  men 
employed  as  thatchers  and  hedgers,  or  general  workers  in 
wood,  who  are  not  always  engaged  by  one  master ;  conse*- 
quently  they  have,  occasionally,    much    unemployed  time, 
which  would  enable  them  to  cultivate  more  land  than  tha 
carters  and  shepherds.     And,   lastly,   there   is   a  class  of 
labourers  who  generally  work  by  the  piece  at  turnip-hoeing 
and  bean-setting,  and  other  jobs  of  that  kind;  these  men, 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  must  be  frequently  out 
of  wiM-k,  and  consequently  would  have  leisure  to  cultivate, 
and  would  indeed  require,  a  larger  garden  than  the  two  former 
classes*     In  apportioning  land,  therefore,  to  a  labourer,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is,    how  much  leisure  time  he 
has  over  his  regular  employment;  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  regular  employment  with  a  master  is  the  most  profitable 
occupation  to  a  working  man.     The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  much  can  he  manure;  for  the  land  wotild 
very  soon,  become  unprofitable  to  him,  if  cropped  yearly  if^ilii 
potatoes  for  instance,  unless  it  has  the  assistance  of  manure* 
Now,  a  clever  managing  person,  who  is  enabled  to  grow  as 
many  potatoes  as  would  assist  in  feeding  a  couple  of  pigs, 
and  who  collects  carefully  all  the  refuse  of  his  garden,  &e 
produce  of  his  sinkhole  and  ditches,  and  what  he  can  pick 
up  cm  the  roads,  would,  with  his  wood  ashes,  raise  a  consider- 
able conipost  heap  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.     The 
question  is,  would  he  raise  nearly  enough  to  cover  half  his 
land  every  year  ?  If  he  did  not,  he  has  more  land  than  be  can 
profitably  cultivate,  and   therefore  more  than   he  ou^t  to 
eiscupy^'    In  judging,  then,  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  a 
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labourer  can  cultivate  with  advantage  to  himself,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  leisure  time  he  has,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  manure  lie  can  collect ;  for  there  can  be  no  profit  from  his 
land,  unless  there  be  a  due  proportion  observed  in  these  par« 
ticulars.  The  quantity  being  thus  determined,  there  is  a  third 
thing  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  situation  of  the  land.  Here 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  labourer  is  to  cultivate  his 
land  at  his  leisure  time,  after  he  has  done  an  honest  day's 
work  for  the  master  who  employs  him.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  his  land  be  near  home ;  for  if  it  be  at  a  dis* 
tance,  be  will  waste  mudi  time  and  strength  in  journeys  to  and 
from  it;  whereas,  if  it  adjoined,  or  were  near,  his  house,  no 
time  would  be  lost,  and,  in  fact,  he  would  spend  many  a  half 
hour  in  his  garden,  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  waste  if  the 
garden  were  at  a  distance.  Now,  where  a  parish  belongs 
chiefly  to  one  proprietor,  it  might  generally  be  contrived  that 
the  cottage  allotments  should  be  contiguous  to  the  houses, 
and  in  all  cases  they  might  be  chosen  at  a  convenient  distance. 
I  often  cast  a  longing  look  upon  a  little  strip  of  land  in  the 
rear  of  our  village,  which  seems  to  be  placed  on  purpose  for 
cottage  allotments,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  most 
distant  houses ;  and  I  frequently  wonder  why  the  owner  does 
not  let  this  land  to  bis  labourers,  instead  of  some  which  is  a 
mile  from  home,  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
an  acre :  indeed,  I  have  known  men  give  to  the  small  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  an  acre,  for 
land  still  more  distant;  which  proves,  I  think,  that  under 
proper  regulations  the  cottagers  might  become  the  most  pro- 
fitable t^iants  on  an  estate,  and  at  least  that  it  would  answer 
them  to  rent  land  at  the  same  rate  as  the  farmers  pay  for  it, 
or  even  a  trifle  more. 

I  have  been  led  to  ofier  these  few  observations  on  a  sub« 
ject  in  which  I  take  an  interest,  because  I  fear  that  the  plan 
of  cottage  allotments  may  fail  in  many  instances,  from  being 
overdone.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  no  man 
in  constant  work  can  properly  cultivate  an  acre  of  land  at  his 
leisure  hours.  There  are  few,  I  think,  who  could  manaee 
even  half  an  acre,  but  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  man ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
would  be  found  sufficient.  The  system  followed  by  your  be«> 
nevolent  correspondent  H.,  Wales,  p.  376.,  is  one  of  the  best^ 
I  think,  that  can  be  generally  adopted,  both  for  the  master  and 
labourer ;  and,  where  this  is  impracticable,  I  should  prefer 
the  plan  of  letting,  to  the  superior  class  of  labourers,  a  suf«' 
ficient  quantity  of  grass  land  to  keep  one  cow,  instead  of 
supplying  all  with  a  large  allotment  of  arable.    A  carter  or 
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sbepberdy  who  has  high  wages  and  little  leisure  time,  might 
easily  manage  a  cow  and  two  or  three  acres  of  grass  land, 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  cultivate  properly  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  garden  ground ;  and,  after  all,  I  may  observe 
that  the  success  of  the  plan  of  letting  land  to  labourers,  whe- 
ther grass  or  arable,  will  chiefly  depend  on  adapting  the  grant 
to  the  character  of  the  person  to  be  benefited.  A  cow, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  little  fortune  to  a  steady  industrious 
family,  would  be  quite  useless  to  the  idle  and  unthrifty.  The 
allotments  of  land,  therefore,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them,  should  be  managed  by  the  resident  landlord,  or  his 
agent,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  labourers  in  the  parish, 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Near  Salisbury,  July  12.  1832.  Selim. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Means  of  inspiring  a  Taste  for  Gardening  among 
the  labouring  Classes  of  Scotland,  By  James  Stuart  Men- 
TSATH,  Jun.,  Esq.  of  CJoseburn,  Dumfriesshire. 

**  Between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  cordiality,  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  support  prevail,  to  which  many  other  nations  are  strangers. 
It  beboyes  the  higher  classes  to  endeavour,  by  protection,  by  kindness, 
and  by  example,  to  preserve  those  principles  and  relations  which  have 
been  so  honourable  to  Scotland,  which  form  the  basis  of  good  education, 
and  without  which  education  is  unavailing." 

"  And  round  about  he  taught  sweet  flowers  to  grow."     Spenser, 

No  country  abounds  more  with  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  youth  than  Scotland;  and  much  of  the  successful  enterprise 
of  her  inhabitants  may  be  attributed  to  the  education  obtained 
in  these  seminaries,  of  which  parochial  schools  may  justly  be 
reckoned  the  principal.  But  the  education,  how  good  soever 
it  may  be,  acquired  at  these  schools,  might  be  rendered  more 
perfect,  by  incorporating  with  them  somewhat  of  a  practical 
nature,  to  train  the  hand  as  well  as  the  mind.  Many  em- 
ployments suited  to  this  purpose  might  be  suggested ;  but 
scarcely  any  could  be  at  once  more  agreeable  and  beneficial, 
than  instructing  the  children  in  the  operations  of  common 
kitchen-gardening.  The  proposal  of  such  a  new  scheme  may 
startle  some,  who  are  not  aware  that  nearly  every  parochial 
schoolmaster  in  Scotland  already  possesses  a  garden,  of  a 
smaller  or  larger  extent,  which  might  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  the  extent  of  every  schoolmaster's  garden  being  fixed 
-^y  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  a  rood,  or  quarter  of  an  acre,  of 
ground.     Others,  again,  may  suppose  that  the  other  business 
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of  the  school  would  be  interfered  with,  and  interrupted,  were  a 
method  of  school  gardening  teaching  introduced :  but  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  the  contrary. 

To  introduce  into  our  Scottish  parish  schools  the  teaching  of 
gardening  to  children,  we  should  require,  in  the  future  ap- 
pointment of  all  schoolmasters,  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  and 
uses  of  all  the  common  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits,  together 
with  a  slight  acquaintance  with  flowers ;  and,  to  assist  those 
masters  already  appointed,  but  who  may  be  ignorant  of  horti- 
culture, the  gardener  of  some  landed  proprietor  in  the  parish^ 
or,  if  none  in  it,  the  gardener  of  some  neighbouring  heritor, 
might  be  called  in,  to  supply  the  want  of  information  in  these 
respects.  A  knowledge  of  horticulture  might  easily  be  ac- 
quired by  all  young  men  qualifying  themselves  to  be  parochial 
schoolmasters,  in  a  similar  manner ;  since  scarcely  a  parish  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  is  without  one  or  more  resident 
landed  proprietors.  These  all  ix)ssess  gardens,  and  nearly  all 
keep  a  gardener.  None  of  these  proprietors  would  deny  the 
schoolmaster  access  to  their  gardens;  where  he  might  learn, 
under  the  direction  of  the  gardener,  all  the  practical  useful 
parts  of  common  kitchen-gardening :  and,  where  towns  are 
near,  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  might  be 
obtained  by  frequenting  the  gardens  of  intelligent  nurserymen, 
who  would,  no  doubt,  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate so  useful  a  design. 

Supposing,  then,  the  schoolmaster  possessed  of  the  requi$ite 
knowledge  of  common  kitchen-garden  cultivation;  his  garden, 
being  increased  to  not  less  than  half  an  acre  of  ground,  should 
be  divided  into  portions.  These  divisions  should  be  of  such 
a  size  as  to  admit,  in  each,  of  a  regular  rotation  of  the  several  ve- 
getable crops  to  be  raised.  Over  each  plot  or  division  of  ground 
a  certain  number  of  children,  not  too  numerous,  but  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  individual  might  be  able  to  put  his  little 
hand  to  the  work  himself,  should  be  placed.  Rows  of  goose- 
berry, currant,  and  raspberry  bushes  might  separate  the 
divisions ;  and  a  few  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  might  have 
place,  as  standards,  espaliers,  and  wall  trees.  On  these,  the 
processes  of  budding  and  grafting  could  be  exemplified.  In 
order  that  no  interruption  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
regular  business  within  the  school,  the  cultivation  of  the 
schoolmaster's  garden  by  the  children  should  be  only  carried 
on  in  their  play  hours,  and  an  hour  on  Saturdays,  when  all  the 
other  business  of  the  school  had  been  got  through,  or  when-f 
ever  time  could  be  spared. 

In  order  to  secure  complete  success  to  this  new  branch  of 
parish  school  education,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interest  all  the 
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Crties ;  the  schoolmaster,  the  children,  their  parents^  and  the 
ided  proprietors  of  the  parish. 

In  the  first  place,  the  schoolmaster  receiving  all  tlie  benefit 
of  the  largely  increased  produce  of  his  garden,  as  improved 
and  cultivated  by  the  children,  may  be  supposed  not  unwilling 
to  give  every  attention  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  gardening, 
were  only  sufficient  ground  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

Next,  to  stimulate  the  children  to  exertion  and  industry, 
there  should  be  several  examinations  of  the  garden  at  stated 
periods  of  the  year.  To  these  examinations  should  be  invited 
all  in  the  parish  who  take  an  interest  in  such  improvements. 
Various  rewards,  of  the  following  kinds,  should  be  distributed 
among  the  young  cultivators  ;  such  as  packets  of  seeds,  con« 
taining  all  the  useful  vegetables,  and  a  few  flowers ;  these 
packets  to  be  so  numerous,  that  nearly  every  child  should  be 
able  to  carry  home  one  with  him.  Besides  these  papers  of 
seeds,  garden  tools  of  different  kinds,  books  connected  with 
gardening  and  rural  subjects,  and  even  small  sums  of  money, 
might  be  distributed,  as  means  to  encourage  the  children  to 
diligence  and  attention. 

The  parents,  likewise,  receiving  through  their  children 
packets  of  seeds  to  be  sown  in  their  gardens  by  their  little 
hands,  possessing  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  raising  them, 
will  warmly  cooperate  in  introducing  this  system  of  school 
gardening  into  Scotland. 

The  proprietor  even,  although  not  immediately  benefited, 
cannot  fail  ultimately  of  deriving  advantage  from  improve- 
ments, in  the  taste  for  gardening,  which  the  children,  ac^ 
quiring  at  the  parish  school,  would  spread  over  all  the  country. 
That  their  property  would  be  more  safe,  and  that  the  people 
around  them  would  be  more  independent,  deriving  more  food 
from  their  gardens  being  well  cultivated,  must  be  obvious  to 
aU  ;  also,  that  the  moral  habits  of  the  people  would  be  greatly 
improved,  as  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  breaking  into 
gardens,  and  stealing  their  produce. 

Thus  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  scheme  of  parochial 
school  gardening,  interesting  the  schoolmaster,  the  children, 
the  parents,  aiid  the  landed  proprietors,  will  not  fail  of  being 
generally  beneficial  to  every  one. 

The  youth  of  the  country  will,  so  instructed,  grow  up  with 
a  love  of  rural  affairs;  and,  instead  of  throwing  away  their 
time  and  money  in  low  dissipation,  both  will  be  devoted  in 
their  leisure  hours  to  usefiil  pursuits.  Thus  Scotland,  from 
being  a  country  famed  for  its  good  agriculture,  will  become 
equally  so  for  its  cottage  gardening ;  and  every  cottage  will 
have  its  gftrdfen,  stored  with  all  the  useful  potherbs  and  vege* 


tables,  for  the  food  of  its  inmates;  with  fruit,  so  desirable  to  all ; 
and  will  be  ornamented  also  with  a  choice  small  collection  of 
flowers.  In  addition  to  which,  a  love  of  plants  and  flowers 
being  universally  diffused,  every  parish  may  in  time  have  its 
little  garden  society,  and  its  meetings  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  for  the  best  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  among 
its  members. 

April  26.  1832.  James  Stuart  Menteath. 

In  England,  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  ex- 
cellent free  schools;  one  near  Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  another 
near  Leeds,  a  third  at  Croydon,  and  a  fourth  near  Bristol. 
To  each  of  these,  I  understand,  a  garden  and  farm  are  at- 
tached, on  which  the  children  work.  In  Ireland,  the  place  I 
cannot  recollect,  a  school  to  teach  agriculture  on  the  best 
principles  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  instituted  for  the 
labouring  people's  children*  The  effects,  I  hear,  are  very 
striking ;  and  plots  of  turnips,  and  other  symptoms  of  improved 
management,  are  observed  near  it.  In  Switzerland,  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  the  rich, 
the  other  for  the  labouring  people's  children,  is  well  known. 
There,  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
children  in  agriculture,  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  master, 
combine  in  spreading  much  valuable  agricultural  Igsowledge 
throughout  that  country ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  gardening 
might  not,  by  means  of  our  Scottish  parochial  schools,  be 
spread  in  a  similar  way  among  all  the  labouring  people  of 
Scotland.  —  J*.  S.  Jf. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Construction  of  douhle^roqfed  Hot-homes  at 
Vienna,  By  M.  Charles  Rauch,  Court-Gardener  at  Laxen- 
burg. 

The  advantage  of  double  lights  for  plant-houses  is  well 
known  in  those  parts  of  the  Continent  where  the  severity  of 
the  winter  renders  some  kind  of  external  covering  indispens*- 
able ;  and  in  several  places,  particularlv  in  Russia,  they  are 
much  in  use.  These  structures  have,  however,  lately  been 
improved  by  M.  Seidel,  nurseryman  at  Vienna;  and  a  con- 
servatory {Jig.  84.  section),  belonging  to  M.  Meyer,  has 
been  erected  at  Penzing,  on  the  following  principle :  — 

The  front  and  side  walls  are  double,  or  rather  hollow  j  and 
the  space  between  is  filled  with  warmed  air,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  furnace  or  oven,  constructed  behind  the  house  for  that 
purpose*      Thence   the   heated  air  is   introduced   between 
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0,  Outer  sasbet.  ft.  Inner  sashei.  c,  S^ce  between  the  sashes,  cut  through  the  raflen. 

dt  %»ee  in  the  wall  for  wanned  air,  or  hot. water  Dipes^&c.  «,  Wall  plate. 

/,  Front  wall,  hollow.  g.  Back  wall,  also  hollow.  A,  Hole  through  the  walUplate. 

the  sashes,  through  perforations  in  the  wall-plate  on  which 
tliey  stand ;  the  rafters  have  also  open  spaces  through  their 
sideS)  to  facilitate  the  equable  difiusion  of  the  warmth,  which 
is  thus  spread  as  a  covering  over  the  whole  house.  The  ad- 
vantage which  this  method  of  keeping  out  the  cold  afibrds  for 
the  cultivation  of  plants  which  only  require  protection  in  win- 
ter, such  as  ericas,  camellias,  and  New  Holland  plants,  for 
which  the  above-mentioned  conservatory  is  designed,  is  very 
great. 

For  stoves,  where  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  a  flue 
in  the  inside  of  the  house  would  be  necessary ;  and  this,  if 
placed  in  contact  with  the  inner  side  of  the  double  wall,  would 
be  sufficient  to  heat  both  the  air  of  the  house  and  that  con- 
tained between  the  sashes.  It  is,  however,  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  source  of  heat  be  hot-water  pipes,  steam,  or 
fire  flues ;  and,  provided  the  principal  object  (the  warming 
between  the  sashes)  is  attended  to,  many  advantageous  varia- 
tions may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
house  is  intended;  as  hot-water  pipes  between  the  hollow 
walls,  and  flues  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  both  heated  by 
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the  same  fire ;  or  the  back  wall  may  be  flued^  and  pipes  in- 
troduced both  into  the  house  and  between  the  front  and  side 
walls,  &c.  &c. 

Air  may  be  admitted  either  through  ventilators  in  the 
walls  or  in  the  sashes ;  and,  by  forming  ventilators  alternately 
in  the  upper  and  lower  sashes,  the  coldness  of  the  external 
air  will,  in  soiiie  measure,  be  taken  off,  by  passing  through 
the  warmed  stratum  contained  between  the  lights.  In  spring, 
when  a  more  abundant  supply  is  necessary,  the  doors  may  be 
partially  opened,  or  some  of  the  inner  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  outer  ones  opened. 

The  expense  of  double  glazing,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
light,  may  be  urged  as  objections  to  these  structures;  but 
when  the  immense  labour  of  covering  every  evening  with 
straw  mats  and  shutters,  the  breakage  of  glass,  and  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  fuel,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
advantage  will  in  a  short  time  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of 
double  sashes.  In  respect  to  the  light,  when  the  rafters  are 
neatly  made,  very  little  will  be  lost,  and  the  deprivation,  at  a 
season  when  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  is  far  less 
injurious  than  the  scorching  heat,  which,  when  the  house  is 
formed  only  of  single  lights,  is  requisite  to  resist  an  intensity 
of  cold  sufficient  to  lower  the  thermometer  20°,  or  even  25^, 
below  zero  of  Reaumur. 

Since  the  above-described  house  was  erected,  there  has 
been  a  double-roofed  camellia  house  built  for  the  Archduke 
John,  near  the  Carolinen  Thor,  at  Vienna,  of  which  ^.  85. 
is  the  ground  plan. 
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Fig.  86.     Side  view  of  the  same. 


Fig.  b1.     Section  on  tbe  ine  a  b. 
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tn  England,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  it 
is  probable  that  this  method  could  not  be  employed  with  so 
tnuch  advantage  as  in  Germany  or  Russia;  but  in  more 
nortliern  climates  it  deserves  some  attention ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  it  becomes  more  general,  other  improvements 
will  suggest  themselves.  As  I  do  not  find  this  plan  men- 
tioned in  any  work  on  gardening,  I  have  transmitted  the 
present  description  of  it^  accompanied  by  a  skelch  for  your 
inspection. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Mai/,  1832.  Chahles  Rauch. 
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Art.  VII.     A  neto  Mode  of  training  Fruit  Trees  ;  a  new  Mode  of 

f  rafting  and  inarching;  and  an  improved  Mode  of  making  Goose' 
erry  Wine  and  Cider^  S^c.    By  Mr.  W,  Green,  Jun. 

Sir, 

Having  seen  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  descriptions  of 
various  methods  of  training  wall  trees,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  the  description  of  what  I  call  my  method,  as  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  its  having  been  employed  by  any 
other  person  but  myself,  and  I  have  used  it  for  several  years 
with  success,  particularly  on  long  low  walls. 

Pear  Trees.  —  Every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
training  pear  trees  horizontally,  must  be  aware  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  fill  a  wall  with  shoots  at  equal  distances  \ 
and  that  tiiis  can  only  be  accomplished,  according  to  the 
usual  method,  by  heading  down  the  leader  every  year.  This 
operation  does  not  always  produce  two  lateral  shoots,  and  it 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  make  the 
shoots  already  produced  grow  more  rank  than  is  desirable. 
By  my  method  this  is  avoided,  and  the  wall  is  much  sooner 
filled  in  height  with  shoots :  it  is  as  follows :  — 

If  the  wall  is  under  9,0  ft.  long,  and  it  is  intended  to  train  a 
pear  tree  against  it,  plant  the  tree  at  one  end  of  the  wall,  and 
then  proceed  as  follows  i  —  Let  the  situation  of  the  tree  be  at 
a^  in  Jig.  88. 2  stick  a  nail  in  the  wall  at  6,  and  another  nail  at 


c,  and  strike  a  line  on  the  wall  from  6  to  c;  then  train  all  thd 
shoots  to  one  side  after  the  fan  manner,  and  bend  the  whol^ 
of  the  shoots  into  a  horizontal  position,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  line  that  is  drawn  from  5  to  c ;  after  which  continue  to  train 
them  horizontally. 

If  the  wall  is  from  30  to  40  ft*  in  length,  plant  the  tree  in 
tte  middle  of  it,  at  d  in  Jig,  89,  and  proceed  as  follows :  — 
Stick  a  nail  in  the  wall  in  the  centre,  near  the  top,  at  e\  stick 
another  nail  at^  and  another  atgt  then  strike  a  line  from 
e  to^  another  Ime  from  ^  to  ^ ;  train  the  tree  in  the  fan  man- 
ner, until  the  shoots  reach  the  lines  drawn  upon  the  wall^ 
and  then  bend  them  horizontally. 
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If  the  wail  is  higher  than  it  is  wide,  proceed  as  follows :  — 
Plant  the  tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall  at  h,  in  j^.  90. ;  stick 
one  nail  at  i,  one  at  k,  and  one 
at  /:  strike  the  lines  as  before; 
but,  instead  of  spreading  out  the 
shoots  horizontally,  train  them 
perpendicularly.  This  process 
answers  well  also  for  vines,  or 
any  other  rank-growing  tree. 

Neai  Method  of  grafting  hy  Ap- 
proach. -~  Cut  off  the  stock  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  in  Jig. 
91.,  and  cut  the  graft  upwards, 
half  way  through,  for  a  sufficient 
length,  as  in  Jig.  92. ;  then  place 
the  graft  upon  the  stock,  as  in 
fig,  93-,  and  bind  it  on  with 
bass  and  clay  as  usual,  taking  off 
a  circle  of  bark  between  the  graft 
and  the  root,  as  in  fig.  83.  m,  which  will  cause  the  sap  to  flow 
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through  the  graft  into  the  stock  n,  instead  of  into  its  own 
root  o.  I  recommend  this  method  for  grafting,  whenever  the 
stock  and  the  graft  are  of  the  same  size,  or  very  nearly  so ; 
but  I  recommend  the  following  modification  to  be  employed, 
when  the  stock  is  twice  the  size  of  the  graft :  — 

Cut  off  the  top  of  the  stock  slanting  from  one  side  only,  so 
as  to  form  about  a  right  angle,  j^.  94,     Then  make  a  long 


tongue  to  the  graft,  about  one  third  of  its  thickness,^.  95.  p, 
and  cut  as  much  of  the 
bark  and  wood  ft-om  the 
back  and  front  of  the  stock 
as  wUl  correspond  with  the 
width  of  the  tongue  on  the 
graft;  when  the  stock  is 
ready  to  receive  the  graft,  it 
will  appear  iikej^.  96.  y: 
there  must  be  also  a  piece 
cut  off  the  back  of  the  stock 
at  r,^-g.  96. ;  but  it  is  not 
seen  in  the  drawing.  Then 
place  the  graft  across  the 
middle  of  the  stock,  as  in 
^g.  97.,  and  bind  it  with 
bass   and    clay   as    usual ; 

after  which  take  off  a  ring  of  bark  at  s,  mj^.  97.)  in  the 

same  manner  as  was  directed  for^.  93. 

English  ChampagTie  Wine.  —  I  send  you  a  recdpt  for  this 

wine,  which,  though  perhaps  not  new,  certainly  produces  the 

best  imitation  of  foreign  wine  we  have,  and,  when  properly 

made  and  properly  managed,  it  has  deceived  soine  of  the 

knowing  ones 
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To  'every  pound  of  gooseberries  (AiU  grown,  bttt  not 
changed  colour  for  ripening)  well  crushed,  fidd  one  pint 
of  c(Hd  soft  water;  let  them  stand  till  they  begin  to  ferment; 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  and  to  every  quart  of  it  add  ooe 
pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  fill  the  cask  quite  full,  asad  keep  it  fail 
up  to  the  bunghole,  so  that  the  scum  and  yeast  which  are 
formed  on  the  wine  may  work  out.  When  the  strong  fer« 
mentation  is  over,  but  before  it  has  done  hissing,  add  to  every 
nine  gallons  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  isinglass,  dissolved  in 
cold  cider,  and  let  it  be  w*ell  stirred  about  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour :  after  this,  the  wine  must  not  be  stirred  or  disturbed^ 
but,  as  soon  as  it  is  fine,  it  must  be  bottled  in  strong  cham- 
pagne bottles,  and  wired  down. 

I  am  well  aware  that  scientific  chemists  will  say  that  the 
finings  ought  not  to  be  added  until  the  wine  has  ceased  to 
ferment ;  and  in  all  other  cases  of  wine-making  I  admit  this 
to  be  correct :  but  in  the  present  case  I  find  that  it  is  best  to 
add  the  finings  at  the  period  I  have  named,  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  get  the  champagne  fine  as  soon  as  possible ;  for, 
upon  this,  and  its  being  bottled,  corked,  and  wired,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  fine,  depends  the  success  of  the  process.  If  you 
wish  to  colour  it  pink,  pour  some  boiling  water  on  some 
cochineal,  bruised,  and  put  in  a  basin  ;  let  it  stand  all  night# 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  add  as  much 
as  will  give  it  the  colpur  desired. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  difBcult  task  to  crush  the  gooseberries 
sufficiently,  unless  a  proper  crushing  mill  is  employed^  I  here 
subjcHn  a  plan  of  one  I  always  use  for  crushing  both  gooseber- 
ries and  currants.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  with  four 
sides,  but  without  either  top  or  bottom.  Fig,  98.  shows  the  ends 
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of  two  rollers,  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  12  in.  long,  each;  and 

Jg,  99.  shows  the  whole  length  of  the  same  rollers,  which  ought 

to  be  made  of  good  clean  ash ;  for,  if  they  be  made  of  beecJbtf 
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the  worm  gets  into  them,  and  they  soon  become  like  a  honey- 
comb, which  renders  them  unfit  for  service.  The  rollers  must 
be  grooved  the  whole  length  of  the  surface ;  the  grooves  ought 
to  be  half  an  inch  wide,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  deep ; 
an  iron  spindle  passes  through  each  roller,  and  upon  these  spin- 
dles there  is,  at  each  side  of  the  box,  a  crank  handle  fixed  by 
a  nut,  which  screws  on  one  end  of  each  spindle.  In^/^.  98.  / 1 
show  the  ends  of  two  boards,  which  go  the  whole  length  across 
the  box  from  u  to  u^Jig.  99.,  and  from  a  hopper  (v^Jig*  98.)  which 
guides  the  fruit  between  the  rollers,  and  keeps  it  from  getting 
behind  them  at  tt?  w.  Iny%.  98.  x  x  show  the  ends  of  two  pieces 
of  board,  which  pass  through  mortises  in  the  sides  of  the  box, 
and  act  as  scrapers  to  the  rollers  :  y^Jig  99.  shows  the  whole 
length  of  the  same  pieces  of  wood.  The  dimensions  of  the 
case  or  box  are,  4  fl.  high,  ]  9  in.  by  1 2  in.  inside.  The  spindles 
for  the  rollers  are  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  work 
through  two  plates  (z  »),  which  are  let  into  the  sides  of  the  box, 
and  are  2  in.  wide  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  16  in.  long  each. 
These  plates  are  not  only  necessary  for  the  spindles  to  work  in, 
but  they  prevent  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  sides  of 
the  box ;  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  sometimes  con- 
tract, and  jamb  the  rollers  so  close  together  that  they  would 
not  turn  ;  and  at  other  times  would  expand,  and  keep  the  roll- 
ers too  far  apart.  I  also  send  you  the  plan  of  the  press  I 
use,  though  I  am  afraid  few  persons  will  be  found  who  will 
go  to  the  -expense  of  one  of  such  power ;  however,  presses  of 
a  similar  construction  may  be  made  of  any  size  or  power  re- 
quired. 

In^.  100.  a  is  a  screw,  3  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter, which  works  in  the  brass  nut  i,  let  into  the  head-piece  of 
the  press  on  the  under  side  :  c  is  a  piece  of  cast  iron,  4  in.  by 
2  in.,  which  goes  across  the  top  of  the  fall-board,  for  the  screw 
to  work  upon :  rf  is  a  square  iron  clip  that  is  fastened  across 
the  iron  c,  and  under  which  is  placed  an  iron  collar,  that  is 
put  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  press  pin,  and  enables  the  pin 
to  raise  the  fall-board,  when  the  press  pin  or  screw  is  turned 
back.  The  head  of  this  pin  is  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
two  holes  through  it,  at  right  angles,  through  which  the  end 
of  the  lever  is  put  when  the  press  is  worked.  The  lever  is 
made  of  iron,  and  is  4  fl.  6  in.  long,  by  1 1  in.  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  collar  6  in.  long  from  one  end,  to  prevent  the  lever  from 
slipping  too  far  through  the  head  of  the  pin.  A  hole  (jT) 
which  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  bored 
through  the  bed,  to  let  the  juice  run  down  into  a  pail,  or^ 
any  other  fit  vessel,  placed  underneath  the  bed :  ^  is  a  groove 
1  in.  <wide,  and^  forms  an  inclined  plane,  which  commences  at 
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*»^- 101.,  where 
it  is  only  half  an 
inch  deep,  but  it 
increases  in  depth, 
till   it   arrives  at 
the  holey*  in^s. 
100.      and    101., 
where  it  is  an  inch 
deep.      Fig.  101. 
represents  the  bed 
detached  from  the 
press,     to    show 
the      form      and 
course     of      the 
groove  by  which 
the  juice  runs  off. 
When  the  fruit 
has  been  crushed, 
and    has    lain    a 
proper     time,    it 
must  be  put  into 
a  large  hair  sieve, 
and  when  it  has 
drained  sufficient- 
ly, it  must  be  laid 
upon     haircloths 
(made    of   horse 
hair) ;  each  cloth 
must  be  about  a 
yard  and   a  half 
long,  by  a  yard 
wide,  and  must  be 
carefully  hemmed 
at    the    ends,   to 
keep  them  from 
ravelling.    Lay  a 
cloth  on   a  wide 
board    or    table, 
and  lay  as  much 
of    the    crushed 
fruit  in  the  centre 
of  it  as  you  conveniently  can ;  then  double  first  one  side  of  the 
cloth  over  the  fruit,  and  aflerwards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cloth  over  the  first;    then  double  one  end   over  that,  and, 
lastly,  the  other  end  over  all.     When  this  is  done,  place  the 
cloth  containing  the  fruit  on  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the 
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Tery  pleasing  effect.  On  leaving  a  well-kept  lawn  adjoining 
the  house,  I  found  some  of  the  finest  balsams  in  flower  I 
have  ever  seen.  Most  of  the  flowers  measured  2i  in.  in 
diameter,  perfectly  double,  and  with  the  petals  laid  out  with, 
all  the  regularity  of  a  well-blown  camellia.  Mr.  Ross's  cox- 
combs were  also  very  fine. 

Amesbufy  House^  Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  BarL^  near  Ames-- 
bwy.^r^Jtme  29.  A  small  place;  the  house  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  tastefully  laid  out  lawn,  interspersed  with  beds  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  high  keeping.  It  seems  a  march  be^ 
hind  its  fellows  with  respect  to  the  choicer  productions  of 
Flora;  probably  because,  from  its  secluded  situation,  the 
gardener  is  prevented  from  having  a  ready  notice  of  the  more 
lately  introduced  ornamental  flowers.  The  kitchen-gardea 
is  surrounded  by  mud-built  walls,  about  7  ft.  high,  thatched 
on  the  top  with  straw,  which  projects  about  6  or  8  in.  The 
peach  and  plum  trees  were  looking  extremely  well,  and 
there  was  an  excellent  crop,  with  hardly  the  least  speck  of 
blight  or  mildew  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Bike  said  they  seldoH^ 
felled  of  having  a  good  crop;  and  he  attributed  that,  and  the^ 
very  healthy  appearance  on  such  an  otherwise  es^posed 
situation,  to  the  thatch  and  warmth  of  the  walls.  The  natural 
soil  is  chalk;  but  the  borders  had  received  a  litd^  assistance 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fresh  soil  and  manure.  The 
projecting  thatch  may  in  a  great  degree  accelerate  th^  ripen^r 
ing  of  the  young  wood,  by  preventing  the  ready  escape  of 
the  heated  air,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  has  no  barrierf 
These  walls,  while  kept  dry,  are  very  durable,  but  of  coursie 
do  not  stand  nailing  well ;  pegs  were  driven  in  at  intervals,  to 
which  the  trees  were  fastened*  The  manner  of  erecting  such 
walls  is  very  simple.  Two  strong  boards  are  bolted  together 
to  any  desired  width,  according  to  what  may  be  the  intendeid 
thickness  of  the  walls ;  and  having  prepared  9  firm  foundr 
ation,  the  frame  formed  by  them  is  filled  with  loam  or  clay, 
mixed  with  a  slight  portion  of  gravel,  which  is  beaten  down 
firmly  with  an  iron  rammer ;  taking  care^  however,  that  the 
quantity  put  in  at  one  time  is  not  too  great,  as,  in  that  case, 
the  mass  will  not  be  properly  consolidated,  and  aflerwards 
may  become  liable  to  crack  on  becoming  dry.  The  loan^  or 
clay  must  not  be  more  than  just  moist,  or  in  that  state  v^ 
whicli  it  is  dug.  When  dry,  the  whole  may  be  plastqredj 
and  afterwards  blackened,  which  would  be  au  additional 
attracter  of  heat.  Instead  of  thatch,  projecting  tiles  might 
be  used,  and  a  wire  or  wood  trellis  to  train  the  trees  to.  The 
whole  might  thus  be  rendered  any  thing  but  an  unsightly 
object;  and,  where  bricks  or  stones  are  difficult  to  be  obtained 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  this  description  of  wall  will 
form  an  excellent  substitute. 

Ixmgjbrd  Castle^  the  family  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor^ 
^^July  I.     A  richly  wooded  park,  presenting  little  variation 
of  surface,  and  chi^y  lying  very  flat.     The  castle  and  gar* 
dens  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  and  part  of 
the  castle  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  late  earPs  time,  but  the  completion  of  it  is  for  the  present 
suspended.     The  kitchen-garden  contains  nearly  four  acres, 
with   excellent  walls,   and  is  in  high  keeping.     On  being 
ushered  into  it,  an  almost  unparalleled  scene  presents  itselH 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  superior  arrangement,  and  the  neat- 
ness and  order  observed  in   the  forcing  departments;  the 
borders  are  covered  with  the  gayest  flowers,  while  on  the 
walks  there  is  not  a  single  patch   of  weeds^  or  a  bit  of 
straw,  to  be  seen.     All  is  so  well  arranged,  that  little  or  no 
extra-care  is  requisite  for  keeping  it  in  this  state.     The  linings 
which  surround  the  pits  are  covered  with  oak  boards,  lying 
on  a  gentle  slope,  supported  by  brickwork,  which  are    of 
such  lengths  as  to  admit  of  two  men  placing  them  on  the 
walk  immediately  around  the  pit,  when  the  lining  require 
renovation ;  and  over  these  boards  the  dung  is  wheeled,  so 
that  the  widk  receives  no  injury.     Drains  conduct  the  water 
collected  from  the  roofs  of  the  pits  and  houses  to  a  tank,  from 
which  water  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  garden.     The  pits  are 
built  with  double  walls,  the  outer  one  pigeon-holed  as  high  as 
the  covers  of  the  lining.     In  the  interior  wall  are  a  number 
of  holes  for  the  admission  of  steam  at  pleasure,  by  with- 
drawing the  plugs;  and  the  vacuity  between  the  walls  is  about 
2^  in.     In  these  pits,  pines,  melons,  and  cucumbers  were 
growing  luxuriantly.     The  arrangement  of  the  whole  garden 
was  so  superior,  that  it  induced  me  to  take  a  plan  of  it  (which, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Christie,  I  was  enabled  to  do), 
thinking  that  such  a  model  might  be  worthy  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  about  to  lay  out  or  renovate  their  gardens.     (See 
f^.   10^2.  and  its  references.)     The  wall  trees  had  sufiefed 
severely  these  last  two  seasons  by  blight. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  intersected  with  romantic  walks 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  here  and  there  having  a  delight- 
ful peep  of  the  water  and  its  opposite  shore,  until  you  are  led 
to  a  small  flower-garden,  laid  out  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  which  occupies  the  point  between  the  Avon  and 
a  rivulet  where  they  meet,  as  shown  in  the  plan,j%.  103. 
This  spot  is  delightfully  retired,  being  shut  in  by  wood  on 
each  side,  and  seems  as  if  reserved  as  a  last  retreat  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  life.   Here  is  quietness  only  interrupted  by  the 
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a,  Pine  ttnre,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes :  the  flue  flroxn  it  heating  a  inuffaTooia.houae  (/)  on 

Oldacre's  plan.  b,  A  plant  stove.  c  and  d,  Vineriei.  e,  A  green-house. 

/,  Mushroom-house.  g.  Cucumber  and  melon  pits.  h.  Pine  pit 

i  i  i.  Common  dung  frames.  k^  Potting  shed.  i.  Pot-shed.         in.  Coal  and  cinder  shed, 

n  fi.  Peach-houses.  o.  Compost  ground.  p^  Pump.  q,  American  cranberry  |wteh. 

r,  A  iMrook,  which  runs  along  under  the  east  wall  «  «,  Walls  which  form  the  boundary. 

tttt.  Quarters  under  culinary  vegetables.  tl  u.  Garden  walls. 

V  V,  Beds  of  standard  and  dwarf  roses  intermixed. 

ta  «i,  Beds  appropriated  for  choice  herbaceous  plants,  neW  annuals^pdargooiums,  .4a 
jt  X,  Walks.  Vt  Gateway  for  carts,  &c. 
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a.  The  river  Avon.  b.  The  brook  represented  in jZr.  102.  by  the  letter  r. 

c  c,  manUtions.  d  d.  Lawn.  e  e,  nower-beds. 

//;  Woods,  which  connect  the  flower-garden  with  the  park  and  casUe. 

gggt  ^  margin  of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  shrubs,  which  connect  the  woodi  with 

the  lawn. 
k  h,  &c.,  R6ot8  and  stumps  of  trees,  ornamented  with  elegant  creepers. 
i,  A  temple,  or  covered  seat,  dedicated  to  Flora.  k,  A  sondiaL 
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gentle  breeze,  or  murmuring  of  the  waters,  or  an  occasional 
splash  of  the  finny  tribe ;  and  these  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
break  the  spell  which  such  a  situation  casts  over  the  mind. 
Such  an  appendage  to  the  mansions  of  the  great  (wherever 
attainable)  is,  in  my  opinion,  truly  desirable.  This  garden 
contains  an  exceedingly  good  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
other  flowers,  and  is  in  equally  high  keeping  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  grounds.  Several  stumps  of  large  old  trees, 
covered  with  creepers,  such  as  /^erbena  chamaedrifSia,  &c.,  are 
introduced  in  it  with  very  good  effect ;  but  the  beds  appeared 
too  crowded  to  show  themselves  properly.  Lady  Radnor, 
who  is  a  warm  encourager  of  horticulture,  sent  her  gardener 
to  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  to  see  the  principal  gardens, 
&c.,  there,  and  to  collect  what  he  possibly  could  that  was  new 
and  rare, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
London^  April  13.  1831.  Wm,  Sand£R3. 


Art.  IX.  Design  Jbr  a  Gardener's  Houses  containing  Five  Rooms 
and  an  Office;  adapted  Jbr  being  connected  wth  the  Wall  of  a 
Kitcheji  -garden , 

A  VALUED  friend,  an  architect  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
of  horticulture,  now  travelling  in  Scotland,  has  elsewhere,  in 
this  Magazine,  suggested  to  us  the  propriety  of  giving  plans 
of  gardeners'  houses,  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Country  gentlemen,  he  says,  cannot  so  readily 
conceive  how  the  detached  plans  of  dwellings,  which  we  have 
given  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archi- 
lecture,  can  be  applied  to  the  sort  of  lodges  which  they 
generally  erect  as  lean-tos  to  the  walls  of  their  kitchen-gardens. 
\Ve  intend  to  comply  with  his  suggestion ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  architectural  draughtsman,  to  give  eight  de- 
signs in  this  Magazine,  totally  different  from  any  in  the  work 
just  mentioned,  and  especially  calculated  for  the  four  sides 
and  the  four  corners  of  kitchen-garden  walls.  Like  true 
freemasons,  we  shall  commence  with  a  design  for  the  east 
wall  of  a  garden. 

This  design  contains  a  cellar  floor  (j%.  104.  c),  in  which  are 
an  under-kitchen  or  wash-house  (a),  and  a  beer-cellar  (5).  In 
the  former  is  an  oven,  the  flue  of  which  is  conducted  under 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  that  of  the  passage  (c),  gardener's  office 
(d)  adjoining,  and  parlour  (y),  for  the  purpos3  of  heating  them 
in  the  manner  described  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  157.>  to  which  we  beg 
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to  refer  our  readers  for  the  more  complete  understanding  of 
this  plan.  There  is  also  a  boiler,  the  f^ue  of  which  is  like- 
wise conducted  under  these  floors. 

All  the  rooms  of  this  dwelling  are  on  one  floor  0%.  10*.  b), 
which  will  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  the  cellarage  below, 
as  well  as  by  being  raised  six  steps  (3  ft.)  above  the  surface 
of  the  garden.  This  floor  shows  the  back  entrance  (c)t 
gardener's  ofiice  (d),  fitted  up  with  book  shelves,  and  a  large 
desk,  with  drawers  for  seeds  under ;  and  having  two  doors,  so 
that  the  men  may  come  in  and  receive  payment  by  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  back  entrance.  There  are  a  kitchen  (e), 
parlour  (/"),  master's  bed-room  (g),  two  other  bed-rooms  [h 
and  i),  and  an  entrance  porch  from  the  garden  (i).  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  window  of  the  parlour,  and  that  of 
the  master's  bed-room,  look  into  the  garden,  which  ought 
always  to  be  the  case  in  such  houses,  for  the  convenience  of 
inspection  both  by  night  and  by  day. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  there  bhonld  be  a  lean-to,  in 
which  may  be  placed  the  coal-bin  (i),  wood-bin  (m),  dusthole 
{n),  and  privy  (o).  A  pigsty  might  easily  be  added,  and  also 
a  cow-house ;  but  the  latter  appendage  is  generally  better  in 
the  yard  of  the  demesne  farm. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  fruit-cellar 
under  the  gardener's  house,  and  in  this  plan  it  might  very 
easily  be  formed  under  g  or  di  in  the  latter  case,  limiting  the 
course  of  the  flues  to  the  floors  of  e  and  c. 

The  construction  of  this  dwelling,  and  the  materials  to  be 
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Cast-iron  Mcftaer  Stakes, 

employed  in  it,  we  leave  to  be  determined  hj 
local  circumstances.  We  have  shown  the 
roof  and  the  chimney-tops  low,  because  it  is  sel- 
dom desirable  to  render  houses  in  such  situ- 
ations conspicuous  otgects ;  bat  should  this  be 
not  the  case,  handsome  chimney-pots  of  arti- 
ficial or  natural  stone,  such  as  Jigs.  105, 
106,  or  107<,  may  be  added,  with  or  with- 
out basement  plinths.  These,  and  numerous 
other  handsome  forms  of  chimney-pots,  are 
manufactured  in  London  by  Austin,  at  very 
moderate  prices ;  and  they  might  be  imitated, 
either  in  real  stone,  or  in  earthenware,  at  any 
good  pottery. 


Art.  X.  Notice  o/"  tome  new  Ctut-Iron  Flower  Slakes,  and  some 
tmaU  Wrought'Iron  Slakes  for  Peas  or  Annuals,  invented  by 
Robert  MaUet,  Jan.  Esq.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Mau.et. 

Sir, 
SoHE  days  since,  I  sent  you  some  patterns  of  filower  stakes, 
which  I  have  lately  got  made,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  I  am 
the  first  inventor.     The  cast-iron  ones  (j%.  1 10.)  are,  I  think, 
an  improvement  upon  Cottam  and  Hallen's  (which  were  figured 
in  Vol.  VII.  p.  284.),  as  they  can  be  cast  much  longer  than  is 
possible  with  theirs  (the  weights  of  both  being  equal),  and  they 
combine  great  strength  with  lightness.    They  tf^e  also  a  good 
grip  or  hold  of  the  earth,  from  their  extended  wings  at  bottom . 
I  sent  also   a   small  wrought-iron  pea  or  annual  stake 
chiefly  intended  for  culinary  or  sweet  peas,  either  in  hedges  or 
clumps.  Figs.  108,  and  109.  will  fully  explain 
108  their  application  with  the  addition  of  wires. 

Fig.  109,  is  intended  to  represent  part  of  a 
sweet-pea  hedge.  Each  stake  is  twisted  cold 
at  a,  90°;  by  which  means,  it  opposes  its  flat 
face  to  tlie  earth  in  which  it  is  stuck  (a  d), 
and  in  the  proper  position  to  resist  any 
motion  of  the  hedge  sidewise.  The  con- 
necting cords  may  be  either  of  wire  or  twine ; 
■  when   they  are  for  sweet  peas  to  be  sown 

every  season,  they  may  be  permanent,  and 
of  wire ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  moved 
they  should  be  of  twine,  boiled,  previously  to  being  strained, 
in  a  solution  of  Indian   rubber    in   pyroligneous   ether   (a 


and  fVroughl-lron  Pea  Stakes. 


product  of  the  pyroligneous  add  makers,  and  known  on  the 
Continent  by  the  name  of  pyroxylic  spirit).  The  expense 
of  tbis  is  trifling:  1)  oz.  of  Indian  rubber  and  1^  pint  of 
the  ether  will  saturate  10  lbs.  of  tvine.  The  twine  need 
never  be  Tarnished  again,  and  will  last  many  seasons;  is  per- 
fectly impervious  to  wet,  and  is  not  affected  by  hygrometric 
changes  in  the  atmosphere ;  so  that,  when  once  strained  tight 
by  the  stakes  at  b,  it  will  remain  so. 

I  have  these  stakes  in  use,  and  they  answer  admirably,  and 
look  exceedingly  neat.  I  should  think,  about  London,  where 
pea  stakes  are  so  dear,  this  would  be  the  cheapest  plan  mar- 
ket-gardeners, &c.,  could  adopt.  Occasionally,  in  very  long 
ranges,  a  stay  or  two  in  the  length  may  be  placed  as  shown 
at  cc.  It  is  obvious  that  these  stakes  are  applicable  also  to 
clumps  or  baskets,  but  the  cord  should  then  be  arranged 
spirally  through  the  holes.  They  are  much  stronger  than 
(he  wire  things  generally  used,  and  may  be  varied  to  any  size 
or  shape. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Mallst. 
94.  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  July  *.  1632. 
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The  stake  ^.  110.  is  7  ft  long,  and  weighs  1  cwt  8  lbs. 
per  dozen.  Fig.  III.  is  5  ft.  2  in.  in  length,  and  weighs 
2  qrs.  Id  lbs.  per  dozen.  Fig.  1 12.  is  3  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and 
weighs  3  qrs.  9  lbs.  per  dozen.  It  will  be  observed,  by  com- 
paring the  above  weights  and  heights  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Hallen's  cast-iron  flower  stakes,  as  given  in  the 
succeeding  article,  that  Mr.  Mallet's  are  somewhat  lighter. 
Mr.  Mallet  has  subsequently  made  the  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  foot  of  round  stakes  (such  as  those  of  Mr.  Cottam), 
indicated  by  the  sketch,  marked  a,  on  the  opposite  page. 
Stakes  thus  formed  will  weigh  less,  and  take  a  firmer  hold  of 
the  ground.  —  Cond 


Art.  XL  Notice  of  the  Cast' Iron  and  Wrought- Iron  Flower  Stakes 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen^  London.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Knowing  the  introduction  of  iron  stakes  in  flower-gardens 
to  be  a  very  great  improvement,  in  point  both  of  economy 
and  neatness ;  in  order  that  our  readers  may  know  the  sizes 
and  prices,  and  also  compare  the  appearance  of  those  of  Mr. 
Mallet  with  those  of  Messrs.  Cottam,  and  Hallen,  we  have 
given  figures  of  the  different  sorts  manufactured  by  the  latter 
firm. 

Fig,  lis.  shows  the  four  sizes  of  cast-iron  stakes,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen.  The  height  of  the 
first  (a)  is  7  ft.,  its  weight  per  dozen  2  cwt  1  qr.,  and  the  price 
per  dozen,  255. ;  &  is  6  ft.  high,  weighs  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs.  per 
dozen,  and  costs  ISs.  6(1. ;  c  is  5  ft.  high,  weighs  1  cwt.  1  qr. 
16  lbs.  per  dozen,  and  costs  165.  6d.i  and  ^  is  4  ft.  high,  weighs 
40  lbs.  per  dozen,  and  costs  105.  6d. 

Fig.  1 14.  shows  the  different  sizes  of  wrought- iron  rods  let 
into  cast-iron  sockets  at  bottom.  The  height  of  the  first  (e)  is 
6  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  price  is  1 6s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  of  the  second 
(^)  5  ft.  6  in.,  the  price  is  95.  6d.  per  dozen ;  of  the  third  (g) 
5  ft.,  the  price  is  85.  6d. ;  of  the  fourth  (A)  4  ft.  6  in.,  the  price 
is  85.;  of  the  fifth  (i)  the  height  is  4  ft.,  and  the  price  75.;  of 
the  sixth  (k)  the  height  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  price  per  dozen 
6s,  6d.;  of  the  seventh  (l)  the  height  is  3  ft.,  and  the  price  6s.i 
of  the  eighth  (m)  the  height  is  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  price  5s.  Sd.; 
a^d  the  ninth  (n)  is  2  ft.  in  height,  and  the  price  per  dozen 
is  5s» 
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N^oAf  inoented  Hoe. 


Art.  Xn.    Notice  of  a  netdy  invented  Hoe* 
By  John  Booker,  Esq. 


Sir, 


I  BEG  leave  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  hoe  {Jig.  115.)  which  I 
inyented  for  my  own  use,  and  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 


seen  among  the  implements  figured  and  described  in  your  En» 
cyclopadia.  This  hoe  cuts  every  way ;  backwards,  forwards, 
and  on  both  sides.  It  does  not  remove  much  earth ;  it  cuts  best 
as  it  moves  diagonally,  backwards  or  forwards ;  but  cuts  well 
moved  in  any  direction.  I  find  it  particularly  useful  among 
things  planted  in  rows.  My  gardener,  a  Russian,  who  has  a 
great  dread  of  novelty,  after  he  had  got  over  his  first  hor* 
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rors  at  the  sight  of  this  new  implement,  reluctantly  consented 
to  try  it  in  the  garden ;  and,  at  last,  liked  it  so  well^  as  to 
order  several  for  general  use.  Should  you  wish  to  have  one^ 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  it  to  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Cronstadt,  Russia^  June  ^  1832.  John  Bookeb. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  hoe,  which  we  will  send  to 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen's,  to  be  manufactured  for  general 
use.  We  shall  be  still  more  obliged  by  the  various  articles 
mentioned  by  our  liberal  and  benevolent  correspondent,  as 
suitable  for  our  Encyelopcedia  of  Cottage^  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture.  —  Cond* 


Aht-  XIII.     On  Transplanting  large  Trees^  Pruning^  S^c» 

By  Mr.  Howden. 

Sir, 
I  AM  sorry  to  see,  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  that  the  art  of  gardening  is  falling  into  decay; 
that  many  respectable  nursery  and  seedsmen  nave  become, 
or  are  becoming,  insolvent;  and  that  more  head-gardeners 
are  out  of  employ  than  the  nurserymen  can  find  work  for. 
This,  I  should  think,  will  have  a  good  effect  in  making  all 
upstart  gardeners  humble  and  submissive.  I  also  find,  by 
the  review  of  Mr.  Ellis,  that  there  has  been  a  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  who  has  written  a  book,  wherein  he  stigmatises  the 
generality  of  gardeners  as  a  set  of  self-sufficient  ignoramuses. 
This  is  indeed  ^'  the  unkindest  cut  of  all."  The  gardener, 
who  has  all  his  life  studied  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, who  can  call  ten  thousand  plants  by  their  proper  names, 
and  who  knows  their  nature,  can  no  more  be  an  ignorant  man 
than  the  officer  in  an  army  of  soldiers  who  can  call  on  every 
one  of  his  army  by  name  to  do  his  duty.  But  up  starts  a 
Sir  Henry  Steuart^  who,  like  a  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  snatches 
the  victory  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor  operative.  Allow  me 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of  the 
poor  defenceless  gardeners,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  so 
very  ignorant  as  he  supposes  us  to  be.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has 
written  a  book  in  a  fair  legible  hand;  for  this  reason,  be 
has.  had  a  better,  or  rather  a  more  expensive,  education  than 
most  gardeners :  but,  as  to  his  inventing  the  machine  he  talks 
of,  the  thought  is  quite  laughable ;  the  machine  was  invented 
before  I  was  born,  and  any  practical  gardener  could  invent  ^ 
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better  in  five  minutes,  after  seeing  the  size  of  the  trees  to  be 
removed*  The  miller  or  warehouseman's  truck,  or  trolly, 
on  a  large  scale,  is  a  better  machine  than  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart.  Such  a  truck,  when  brought  down  to  the  balance^ 
rests  on  another  pair  of  wheels,  and  may  be  transported  any 
where.  The  origin  of  the  idea  is  as  simple  as  seeing  a  boy 
carrying  a  young  shrub  on  his  spade  to  transplant  it;  but 
when  the  shrub,  or  tree  is  large,  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  even  two 
pair,  must  be  fixed  to  the  spade,  and  the  spade  must  be  large 
and  strong  in  proportion ;  four  ropes  fastened  near  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  to  four  staples  at  the  corners  of  the  spade  bit, 
will  hold  the  tree  as  upright  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship.  The 
spade  handle  need  not  be  fixed  permanently  to  the  blade  or 
bit,  but  may  be  taken  out  or  put  in  at  pleasure,  like  a  hand- 
spike for  weighing  a  ship's  anchor.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  so  many  fine  old  trees  left  him 
by  his  ancestors,  who,  it  seems,  were  so  "ignorant  and  self- 
sufficient"  as  to  plant  them  all  in  the  wrong  places.  It  will  be 
well  if  his  successors  be  not  so  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  as 
to  think  they  are  all  in  their  wrong  plates  now ;  and  if  they 
do  not  invent  a  machine  to  remove  them  all  back  to  their  old 
stations.     As  poor  Richard  says  — 

**  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree. 
Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family. 
That  throve  so  well  as  those  who  settled  be." 

While  a  tree,  or  a  man,  is  young,  and  full  of  sap  and  b'fe, 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  transplanted  into  various  nurseries; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  transplant  an  old  man  or  old  tree  without 
giving  them  such  a  shock,  or  check,  as  they  seldom  or  never 
get  the  better  of.  It  is  impossible  to  transplant  a  tree  of  aay 
age,  without  damaging  some  of  the  roots ;  and  they  require 
a  similar  deprivation  of  branches  to  the  loss  of  roots.  This 
leads  me  on  to  that  queer  word  physiology^  I  think  they  call  it. 
Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  branches,  .twigs,  and 
leaves  assist  the  growth  of  timber;  and  a  certain  author, 
Mr.  Withers,  compares  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  its  mouth. 
I  would  advise  such  authors  to  shut  their  mouths  till  they  can 
open  them  to  better  purpose.  I  could  have  excused  him  if 
he  had  called  them  nostrils;  but  mouths — oh,  shocking!  I 
should  rather  call  them  the  mere  excrements  of  the  tree,  else 
why  does  the  tree  discharge  them  annually.  If  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  are  its  mouths,  what  shall  we  call  the  flowers  and  fruits  ? 
Answer,  they  are  all  alike  the  offspring  of  the  tree.  As  the 
blessed  St.  Paul  says,  "  they  bear  not  the  root,  but  the  root 
them/-     A  tree  in  full  vigour  often  kills  its  own  offspring,  the 
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weak  underling  branches ;  and  this  is  called  natural  pruning : 
but  the  skilful  pruner  assists  nature ;  he  does  not  wait  till  the 
branches  are  dead,  any  more  than  the  skilful  vine-grower 
waits  till  the  berries  are  dead  before  he  thins  the  bunches 
of  grapesi  &c.  If  fine  clear  timber  is  as  desirable  as  fine 
flowers  and  fruits  are,  then  pruning  and  thinning  are  necessary 
operations.  It  is  natural  that  a  tree  should  have  leaves ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  a  sheep  should  have  wool :  the  former 
protects  its  parent  from  the  scorching  summer  sun,  and  the 
latter  from  the  winter  storms;  they  both  assist  in  carrying 
off  superabundant  sap,  and  yet  may  you  deprive  the  sheep 
of  its  fleece  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  a  tree  of  all  its  leaves 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  if  artificial  means  are  used  to  pro- 
tect the  sheep  from  catching  cold,  and  the  tree  from  being 
blistered  by  the  sun. 

I  have  said  that  the  branches  are  merely  the  offspring  of 
the  tree,  and  I  add  that  they  draw  up  sap  only  to  enrich 
themselves.  This  can  be  proved  by  looking  at  an  apple  tree 
grafted  upon  a  crab,  or  the  weeping  ash  grafted  on  the  com- 
mon ash:  they  are  complete  bloodsuckers.  I  have  seen 
sweeping  ash,  not  quite  so  large  as  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  but 
setting  on  that  way  like ;  while  its  foster-mother  was  not  fit 
tor  a  ladder-pole :  and  I  have  seen  a  common  ash,  planted  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  top  that  barely  makes  room  for  three 
rooks'  nests,  yet  with  a  trunk  fit  for  sawing  into  eleven-inch 
planks.  When  a  less  succulent  graft  is  introduced  into  a 
more  succulent  stock,  the  case  is  reversed,  the  stock  over- 
grows the  graft,  and  kills  it  in  a  few  years;  on  the  same 
principle  that  trees  kill  their  own  offspring,  in  the  way  called 
natural  pruning:  witness  the  cytisus  budded  on  the  laburnum, 
and  a  thousand  other  examples. 

I  believe  this  system  of  physiology  will  be  new  to  most  of 
your  readers ;  but  it  is  the  true  system  for  all  that.  It  is  a 
reform  in  the  old  system ;  and,  like  the  brave  Earl  Grey,  "  I 
will  either  stand  or  fall  by  the  bill."  I  shall  not,  however, 
go  the  length  of  some,  to  cry  *^  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill:"  it  must  be  mended  in  a  committee  of  practical 
men,  who  know  at  what  time  to  shear  a  sheep,  and  when  to 
prune  a  tree;  and  not  by  ^^  ignorant  and  self-sufficient 
baronets,"  who  read  books,  and  write  books,  and  yet  do  not 
know  how  to  prune  a  currant  bush.  Malheur  d  vous^  con- 
ductettrs  ax)eugles  I  My  sheet  is  filled  up,  and,  of  course,  my 
article,  as  you  call  it,  is  long  enough ;  but  I  shall  c6me  to  the 
scratch  again,  if  I  receive  another  call,  and  now  remain. 

Yours,  in  good  troth, 
Heath  House^  Aprils  1832.  John  Howden* 

Vol.  VIII.  —  No.  40.  oo 
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Art.  XIV.   Remarks  on  laying  out  and  managing  Flotver' Gardens. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Errimgton. 

Sir, 

I  FEEL  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  as  to  send- 
ing you  some  remarks  on  flower-gardens,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
there  should  be  any  thing  in  the  following  observations  worthy 
a  place  in  your  useful  work.  I  am,  however,  afraid  that  I 
am  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  and  thinking 
it  very  probable  that  I  may  &11  into  errors  in  the  course  dl 
what  I  am  about  to  write,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  kindly  point 
them  out 

As  to  situation,  distance  from  the  mansion,  &c.,  I  can  say 
little ;  these  matters  being,  of  course,  regulated,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  by  the  direction  of  the  principal  walk,  and  some 
other  affairs,  frequently  of  a  merely  local  character.  I  would, 
however,  if  possible,  place  the  flower-gard^i  a  little  on  one 
side  of  the  principal  walk,  not  far  from  the  mansion,  and  yet 
have  it  so  contrived  as  to  be  almost  entirely  concealed  from 
both  mansion  and  walk ;  for  partial  concealment  (it  will  be 
admitted,  I  think)  gives  a  zest  to  beauties  of  this  kind.  In 
such  a  situation,  I  would  have  it  so  managed  as  to  present  to 
the  eye  from  the  main  walk,  externally,  a  series  of  boldly 
irregular  masses,  having  considerable  breadth,  and  united  in 
some  degree  to  the  scenery  around  by  a  few  single  trees, 
bushes,  or  smaller  groups,  which  require,  as  you  well  observe 
considerable  taste  in  their  disposal,  and  are  frequently  carried 
to  an  unpleasant  extreme.  They  are,  however,  indispensable 
in  some  situations,  according  to  Price,  and  other  authors  of 
acknowledged  repute,  as  doing  away  with  extreme  distinct- 
ness, and  blending  the  scenery. 

A  walk,  of  somewhat  less  width  than  the  principal  one, 
should  embrace  the  parterre;  and  this  walk,  as  before  ob- 
served, should  be  well  screened  with  handsome  plantations. 
The  masses  on  the  outside,  especially  if  next  the  park,  I 
would  plant  chiefly  with  timber  trees,  having  a  base  or  under- 
growth of  holly,  thorn,  laurel,  privet,  &c.,  to  be  eventually 
insulated,  or  grouped  on  grass  here  and  there,  as  taste  might 
surest,  and  forming  a  gradual  transition  to  the  park  scenery. 

The  masses  on  the  other  side,  or  margin,  of  the  parterre^ 
I  would  have  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  American  plants, 
roses,  and  choice  flowering  shrubs;  and  interspersed,  here 
and  there,  with  ornamental  trees  of  middle  height,  tree  roses, 
&c.  :  and  here,  I  think,  might  And  a  place  such  of  the 
herbaceous  tribes  as  are  found  too  high  for  the  beds ;  such  as 
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tall  phloxes,  asters,  georginas,  hollyhocks,  &c.,  not  as  prin- 
cipals, but  thinly  to  tower,  at  intervals,  over  the  shrubs.  The 
masses  may  have  an  undergrowth  of  Portugal  laurel,  yew^, 
rhododendron,  and  other  sombre-tinted  evergreens,  to  heighten 
the  contrast,  and  render  the  parterre  somewhat  striking,  as 
well  as  gay.  These  masses  should  not,  I  think,  be  formed  in  a 
continuous  line,  but  be  broken  at  intervals,  on  the  park  side 
to  give  glimpses  occasionally  of  picturesque  views,  and  on 
the  p^terre  side  to  exhibit  a  tempting  peep  or  two  from  dif- 
ferent positions ;  which  breaks  may  serve  as  points  of  ingress 
and  egress,  and,  as  it  were,  steal  in  among  the  trees.  The 
margin  of  grass  between  the  parterre  and  the  main  walk  might 
be  so  managed  by  planting,  that  the  two  points  of  junction 
between  the  main  walk  and  the  parterre  walk  should  not  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  from  any  situation. 

As  to  the  interior  arrangements,  the  margin  of  grass  be- 
tween the  parterre  and  the  side  masses  should,  in  my  opinion, 
have  considerable  breadth;  say,  average  from  10 ft.  to  15ft.; 
and  the  terminating  beds  should  project  rather  irregularly  on 
this  breadth.  The  points  of  the  surrounding  masses,  also, 
should  be  made  to  jut  inwards  occasionally,  to  establish  a 
kind  of  connection  with  the  parterre ;  allowing  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  the  parterre  as  a  whole,  and  yet  doing  away,  as 
much  as  possible,  with  form  for  form's  sake,  and  with  detached 
meagreness.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  style  here  recom- 
mended, much  of  the  gracefulness  of  a  parterre  depends  on 
a  ceiiain  irregular  breadth  of  grass  being  preserved  in  dis- 
posing the  beds.  The  idea  of  breadth  in  a  parterre  may 
seem  ridiculous ;  but  when  the  ground  appropriated  to  this 
purpose  is  frittered  away  in  projecting  angles,  with  tree  roses 
and  other  plants  on  the  grass  filling  up  every  situation  where 
an  opportunity  offers,  though  forms  may  be  accurate,  and  the 
ground  may  be  well  furnished,  there  will  be  little  gracefulness. 

For  beds  on  gravel,  I  must  confess,  I  have  but  very  little 

inclination ;  and  as  to  those  on  grass,  I  may  here  remark  that 

the  general  effect  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  precise 

figure  of  each  individual  bed,  as  on  the  outline  and  character 

given  to  the  ^ass  in  the  disposition  of  those  beds.   A  great  ddal 

of  the  insipidity  which  is  so  often  the  subject  of  complaint  in 

flower-gardens  arises,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  that  lumpibhness 

and  want  of  figure  which  the  surface  of  the  plants  presents. 

And  here  I  may  observe,  that  I  concur  in  the  remarks  to 

that  efiPect  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Spence  (Vol.  VI. 

p.  408. ))  and  am  convinced  that  considerable  attention  must 

be  paid  to  figure  as  well  as  colour.     I  may  also  add  that  the 

observations  here  made  have  reference  chiefly  to  changeable 
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flower-gardens ;  and  that  a  regular  plan  should  be  adopted, 
which  would  guarantee  to  the  possessor  a  continual  and  com- 
plete succession  of  flowers,  both  in  the  mingled  beds  and  in 
the  masses,  all  through  the  season.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot 
be  efiected,  in  the  manner  here  represented,  by  a  gardener 
who  has  forcing,  kitchen-gardening,  and  shrubberies  to  look 
after,  but  must  form  a  province  by  itself;  and  the  man  who 
will  undertake  to  do  justice  to  a  flower-garden,  and  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be,  will  find  his  head  and  hands  fully  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round.  Something  might  be  here  said 
about  the  division  of  labour  in  our  profession ;  but,  as  old 
Richard  says,  ^' Folks  don't  preach  sermons  at  a  fair." 

In  the  kind  of  garden  here  described,  a  person  of  good 
taste  (except  the  merely  scientific  man)  would  not  stop  to 
enquire  whether  the  number  of  species  consisted  of  fifty  or 
five  hundred,  provided  he  met  with  well-balanced  and  bar- 
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monious  colours,  and  a  beautifully  playful  variety  of  figure : 
to  efiect  this,  it  appears  to  me  that  though,  as  to  figure,  each 
bed  should  be  complete  in  itself;  yet,  both  as  to  figure  and 
to  colour,  each  should  bear  a  proper  relation  and  subserviency 
to  the  whole.  Botanical  arrangements,  rosaries,  &c.,  I  admire 
as  much  as  any  one,  in  their  place ;  that  is,  provided  we  are 
not  compelled  to  look  upon  them,  and  pass  through  them,  at 
all  times  of  the  year :  but  when  masses  of  flowers  of  fleeting 
character  are  made  to  form  outlines  and  principal  features  in 
.  the  scenery,  I  think  a  gaudy  mass  for  a  few  weeks  a  sorry 
compensation  for  lumpish  forms  and  months  of  barrenness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  garden  here  described  is  fitted  to  a 
seat  of  considerable  pretensions.  The  parterre  style  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  a  place  of  almost  any  size,  and,  perhaps, 
to  any  circumstances,  except  where  a  connection  with  the 
buildings  would  impose  a  peculiar  character  on  the  parterre. 
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566  Exotics  at  Laiscombe^ 

A  sketch  (Jig.  116.)  of  the  style  recommended  accompa- 
nies this  paper.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  any  particular 
title,  but  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  called  the  geometric  wavy 
style.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to  novelty;  but 
I  think  that  it  is  not  in  very  general  use. 

At  some  early  opportunity  I  will  add  further  remarks  on 
the  disposition  of  the  colours,  and  the  modes  of  accelerating 
and  retarding  certain  flowers  so  to  prolong  the  gaiety  of  the 
parterre.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

OuUan  Park,  Jan.  16. 1832.  Robert  Errington. 


Art.  XV.  List  of  Exotics  tvkkh  are  noto  living  in  the  Gardens  of 
Charles  Hoare,  Esq.,  at  Luscombe,  near  Datolish,  in  Devonshire. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  and 
Planter  there. 

Sir, 

Your  invitation.  Vol.  VII.  p.  722.,  has  induced  me  to  do 
what  I  have  long  contemplated  doing,  that  is,  to  send  you  a 
list  of  exotics  which  are  here  living  in  the  open  Mr.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  I  turned  some  of  them  out  (which,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  observe,  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  columns  in 
the  list) ;  consequently,  they  have  endured  several  severe  win- 
ters. During  tne  severe  frost  of  January,  1820,  the  thermo- 
meter here  was  as  low  as  15^;  and  also  during  the  frost  of 
January,  1830,  it  was  as  low  as  12?  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
and  several  other  severe  winters  which  these  plants  have  en- 
dured, the  greater  part  of  them  have  grown  most  luxuriantly, 
and  flowered  abundantly.  A  single  plant  of  the  double 
white  camellia  had  600  flowers  open  on  it  at  one  time  (March, 
1831) ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  another  plant  of  the 
double  white  camellia  had  open  on  it  upwards  of  2t)0  flowers. 

The  most  requisite  and  essential  thing  to  be  done  in  pro- 
tecting exotics  during  severe  frost  is,  to  prevent  any  frost  pene- 
trating to  their  roots,  by  keeping  them  warm.  Their  stems 
and  main  branches  should  also  be  well  protected  with  fine 
hay  or  dry  moss,  to  prevent  the  least  possibility  of  their 
juices  being  frozen.  I  very  often  experience  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  some  of  the  U^s  of  their  branches  killed  by 
severe  frost,  though  this  does  but  little  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  plants,  and  they  very  soon  recover  their  former  vigour 
and  beauty  when  the  fine  spring  weather  sets  in. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

RrcHARD  Saunders. 
Luscombe^  Devoji^  April  23.  1832. 
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Art.  XVL  List  of  certain  Green-house  and  Hot'house  Plants 
Hjohich  have  stood  out  during  one  or  more  Winters^  in  the  open  Air, 
in  the  Garden  of  Robert  Mallet^  Esq^  at  Drutncondra^  near 
Dublin.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Max«let,  Jun. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  a  list  of  some  plants  which  istand  out  with  me, 
at  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin.     Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
have  been  out  for  two  years  or  more,  the  others  only  one. 

Aquatics, 


*Richardta  (C&Ua)  aethi6pica.    In 

water,  2  ft.  deep ;  out  three  years ; 

flowers  every  year. 
*Ju8sieua'  specidsa.      A  hot-house 

perennial,  in  an  open  pond;  has 

not  shown  flower. 

Plants  not  on  the  Wall;  that 

Yiu:ca  serrulata. 
aloifdlia. 

*ikr^lia  Azedardch, 

^Fuchsia.  All  the  species,  except 
arborescens,  which  I  have  tried 
several  times,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  get  to  stand :  I  had 
one  large  specimen  killed  by  even 
the  last  mild  winter. 

Mesembrv4nthemum.  97  species, 
on  rockwork,  with  some  species- 
of  Cr^ssula,  Agave,  Cotyledon, 
&c. 

iS^mpervivum  arbdreum.  On  rock- 
work, 

*5blanum  bonariense. 

*Opuntia  jFIcus  fndica.  On  rock- 
work. 


Aponogeton  distachyon.    Li  a  vase. 

monostachyon.     In  a  vase. 
*Sagittaria  lanceolate.    In  an  open 
pond;  flowers  every  year. 


it.  Standards  or  Herbaceous, 

Bawbusa  arundinacea.  Growing  in 
peat  and  pond  mud,  7  ft.  high. 

*Pse6ntti  MoiUatiy  var.  ^mpayeracea. 

Acacia  loph&ntha. 

Lycop6dium  d^nsum.  On  rock- 
work. 

*Tradesdtntta  crassiiblia. 

*Agap&nthus  umbellatus. 

*J5^chium  candicans. 
formosum. 

Brugm&nsta  suav^lens.  Vigor- 
ous ;  watered  with  dung  water 
occasionally. 

Justfcta  Adhdtoda. 

^Veronica  decusskta. 

Davallia  canariensis.  On  rock- 
work;  the  soil  peat;  grows  vi- 
gorously. 
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♦Corrae^fl  alba. 

Camellia  jap6nica  var.  myrtif61ia. 
Sickly ;  the  situation  damp. 

*6^chinus  Molle, 

Polygala  latifolia.    . 

M'eli&nthus  cocclneus.  A  new  spe- 
cies from  the  Cape. 

ijsclepia;  [Gomphoc&rpus]  arbores- 
cens. 

Acacia  xalicif61ia. 

•decurrens  (var.  glauca.) 
lophantha. 

^Lagerstroe^mta  indica. 

T^xus  elongata. 

Sophora  tomentosa. 

*OMea  europae^a.  With  Cuscuta 
nipaMnsis  on  it,  which  flowered 
abundantly  last  July  and  August. 


*Z)&phne  odora. 
i^uscus  andr6gynus. 
*Piinica  Granatum,&c. 
*Eriob6trya  jap6nica. . 
Maur&ndya  Barclaydna. 
onti^hinifldra: 

semperflorens.    These  mauran-* 

dyas  require  a  dry  situation,  and 

to  be  covered  with  sand,  or  turf 

mould,  in  winter. 

Lophospermum  erub^scens. 

*MfTt\is  romkna,  and  most  of  thci 

common  varieties. 
^Passifldra  caerulea.    Covers  above 
1200  sq.  ft. 
^cserulea  racemdsa. 
^caerMea  al^ta. 
♦Colvflli. 
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*Passifldr8  chinensis.  All  these  spe- 
cies flower  well  out,  and  need  but 
little  protection  during  winter. 

P.  edulis.  Now  in  flower,  with 
fruit  set ;  grown  from  a  layer  of 
last  year.  Layers  of  the  Passi- 
fldra  edulis,  planted  early  in  spring, 
on  a  south  wall,  will  afford  a  nearly 
constant  supply  of  its  gratefiu 
fruit  during  the  year;  and  will 
save  the  yery  great  room  which  a 
single  fruiting  plant  of  it  takes  up 
in  a  house. 

^Melaleuca  linearis. 
♦Aypericifdlia. 
lanceolata. 

JD61ichos  ligndsus. 

*Lonicera  chinensis. 


*Lonicera  fikva. 
americana. 

*Pelarg6nium  peltatum,  6  f^.  high. 
I  have  sixty  species  and  varieties 
of  pelargoniums;  lar^e  plants 
planted  out,  which  I  mtend  to 
remain  to  take  their  chance  for 
next  winter,  as  many  such  stood 
out  uninjured  in  Livingston's  nur- 
sery, at  the  south  of  Dublin,  and 
also  at  the  Trinity  College  gar- 
den, last  year. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  From  seed; 
sickly. 

Wistkruz  Conseguana. 

*nssus  ant&rctica.  A  most  desir- 
able climber,  in  a  fine  aspect. 


On  an 

*JhsteT  argoph;^llus,  12  fl.  high. 
^Clematis  calycma* 

^aiistata. 
*Artemisia  ramdsa. 
iliiilva  capensis. 
*^uph6rbta  mellifera. 
*Leondtis  Leon^rus. 
*Ceandthus  africanus. 
Globul^ria  longifolia. 
Colutea  frutescens. 
Royena  hirsuta. 
#Cnjprd85U8  p6nduia. 
*5&lvia  africana. 
♦Cestrum  Pdrqid, 


Eastern  Aspect, 

♦Pitt6sporum  Tofnra, 
Thea  Bohea. 
♦viridis. 
^jRubus  rosaefolius. 
Pist^cia  atldntica. 
*€alampelis  scabra. 
*Lavdnaula  dentata. 
*Tarchon6nthus  camphoratus. 
Convolvulus  linearis. 
P^ntzta  flabellif6rmxs. 
Cluf  tia  pulch^la. 
^Jasminum  revolutum. 
*Alo^sia  citriod6ra» 


The  garden  in  which  these  plants  are  growing  is  one  mile 
north  of  Dublin ;  its  surface  is  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  south,  with 
an  inclination  of  about  one  in  twenty.  All  the  above  plants, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  Cam^lh'a  and  Citrus,  are  in  good 
health.  The  roots  of  all  are  covered  about  six  inches  in 
depth  with  light  dry  turf  mould  in  winter ;  which,  after  very 
wet  weather,  is  removed,  and  dry  substituted.  Some  of  the 
more  tender  are  protected  by  mats,  but  most  are  left  exposed  the 
whole  winter.  The  mesembryanthemums  are  on  a  rockwork, 
with  the  interstices  filled  with  pebbles  and  a  little  earth,  and 
are  growing  luxuriantly.  Most  of  them  were  in  full  flower 
about  a  month  since. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Dublin^  August  6.  1832.  Robert  Mali^T. 


570  Auiumnal  Sowing  of  Annuals. 

Art.  XVII.     On  sowing  annual  Flower  Seeds  in  the  Autumn,  in 
order  to  have  themjhxver  early  in  the  Spring,     By  R.  T. 

Sir, 
Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  call  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  the  sowing  of  annual  flower  seeds  in 
the  autumn,  in  order  to  have  them  flower  early  in  the  spring. 
The  superiority  of  autumn-sown  lettuces  and  cauliflowers  is 
already  well  known,  but  not  so  (generally  speaking)  that  of 
annual  flowers.      Notwithstanding,  the  latter  is  equally  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  the  former.     I  have  followed  the  prac- 
tice for  several  years,  and  have  since  read  of  it ;  but  I  never 
saw  it  till  I  began  it  myself,  though  I  do  not  presume  to  think 
but  that  some  others  had  done  it  before,  though  they  did  not 
give  it  the  publicity  it  deserved.    My  method  is  this : — About 
the  middle  of  September  I  sow  such  sorts  as  I  desire,  for  in- 
stance, Scbizanthus  pinnktus  and  porrigens.  Coreopsis  tinc- 
t6ria,  China  aster,  Jlfalope  trifida,  Gilia  capitata,  Commelina 
ccelestis,   Z)elphinium  sinense,   Spanish  pink,   Clarkm   pul- 
chella,  iTibiscus  afric^nus,  VevhhusL  Aubl^tia,  with  many  others, 
in  pots  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  and,  when 
large  enough,  I  prick  them  into  other  pots.     If  only  to  plant 
out  in  spring,  a  few  in  a  32-pot  of  each  sort  is  sufficient.    On 
the  appearance  of  damp  weather,  I  put  them  into  a  frame,  and 
give  all  the  air  I  can,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fogs  or 
rains.     If  I  am  afraid  of  severe  weather,  such  as  I  cannot 
keep  out  of  the  frame  without  too  much  covering,  I  remove 
them  to  an  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  where  they  remain 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time  (if  they  have  be- 
come too  thick  in  the  pots)  I  shift  them  singly  into  60s,  ready 
to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough.     When 
this  is  the  case,  I  plant  one  in  each  place.     I  find  that  they 
will  flower  in  far  greater  perfection  than  any  sown  afterwards 
in  the  ground,  and  in  some  sorts  full  two  months  sooner.     If 
I  have  more  plants  than  I  want  for  the  flower-garden,  I  shift 
a  few  into  48s,  and  put  them  into  some  of  the  forcing-houses, 
where  they  soon  flower,  and  make  a  very  pretty  appearance 
at  so  early  a  period  as  to  allow  me  to  have  some  plants  of 
Schlzanthuspinn^tusand  p6rrigens  in  bloom  for  the  last  month, 
and  others  are  just  coming  into  flower  to  succeed  them. 
-Miflrj/  3.  1832.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.       R.  T. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Ranunculus.    By  A  Village 

Schoolmaster. 
Sir, 
I  AM  a  lover  of  floriculture,  and  have  read  the  communi- 
cations of  Messrs,  Tyso  and  Thompson  on  the  culture  of  the 
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Turkish  ranunculus,  in  your  Magazine,  with  great  pleasure. 
The  former  writer's  plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  procuring 
seed,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  growing  season  enables  me 
to  testify;  having  pursued  it,  and  having  now  fine  healthy 
pericarps  from  varieties  from  which  I  never  before  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  single  seed.  What  sort  of  flowers  these  seeds 
will  produce,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  by  this  time  next 
year.  You  will  think  that  very  soon ;  but  I  mean  to  treat 
them  in  the  same  way  I  procured  flowers  this  June,  from  seed 
sown  last  October.  Some  time  early  in  October,  1831,  a 
head  of  seed,  from  a  tolerably  thickly  petaled  light  semi- 
double  ranunculus,  was  sown  in  a  square  pan  of  twelve-inch 
sides  by  four  deep ;  at  each  corner  was  a  pipe  luted  to  the 
sides,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the 
earth,  without  disturbing  the  seeds,  or  allowing  a  crust  to 
form  on  the  surface,  through  frequent  watering  from  a  water- 
pot  rose  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  middle  was  a  hole  for 
allowing  the  superfluous  water  to  drain  away.  About  a 
fortnight  or  so  after  sowing,  the  seeds  came  up  (here  I 
should  state  the  pan  was  put  into  a  cucumber  frame,  with  a 
couple  of  seed  cucumbers  only  on  the  vines,  and  no  heat  but 
that  afforded  by  the  solar  rays) :  as  soon  as  they  had  vege- 
tated, the  glasses  were  kept  close,  in  order  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  force  them  as  much  as 
possible.  By  the  end  of  November  they  were  an  inch  high, 
and  I  removed  them  into  a  room  facing  the  south,  in  which  a 
fire  and  warm  air  stove  were  kept  for  about  six  hours  each  day. 
There  they  drew  towards  the  light,  and  began  to  get  of  a 
sickly  yellow  by  the  beginning  of  February.  On  Valentine's 
day  1  made  my  cucumber  hill,  and  a  week  afterwards,  when 
the  heat  was  well  up,  I  put  my  pan  into  it.  The  seedlings 
recovered  immediately,  grew  away  vigorously,  and  threw  up 
strong  flower  stems  at  the  end  of  April.  I  then  removed 
them,  and  placed  them  against  a  south-east  wall  in  the  open 
air,  in  which  situation  they  have  flowered,  and  are  at  this 
moment  loaded  with  strong  healthy  heads  of  seed.  The  plan 
is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  Mr.  Sweet's  plan  of 
flowering  tulips  unusually  quickly,  extended  to  another  tribe  of 
florist's  flowers.  I  have  been  equally  successful  with  pinks, 
although  not  precisely  in  the  same  mode. 

A  Village  Schoolmaster. 
London  {being  now  in  town)y 
July  30.  1832. 
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Art.  XIX.  On  the  Cultivation  of  'Ranunculus  ^arnassifolius  and 
O'xalisjloribunda.  By  Mr.  John  Menzies,  Gardener  to  Chris- 
topher Rawson,  Esq.,  Hope  House,  near  Halifax. 

Sir, 
jBanu^nculus  jpamassifolius  of  your  Hortus  Britannicus^ 
p.  230.,  was  introduced  in  1769,  and  is  now  very  rarely  met 
with,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  from  the 
attacks  of  snails  and  slugs  in  the  spring  months.  I  have  for 
the  last  four  years  used  (for  the  preservation  of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  plant)  a  pot  or  snail  trap  {J^.  1170>  of  the  same 

composition  as  a  common  garden  pot,  all  in 
one  piece.  The  trap  is  14  in.  in  diameter, 
and  6  in.  deep ;  the  plant  is  planted  inside, 
at  a,  which  is  without  bottom,  and  allows 
the  roots  to  penetrate  through.  The  divi- 
sion b  is  joined  at  the  bottom  without  any 
holes,  merely  for  holding  water.  The  trap 
is  then  sunk  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun:  the  water 
effectually  prevents  either  snails  or  slugs 
reaching  the  plant.  The  soil  used  is  equal 
parts  of  hazelly  loam,  vegetable  mould,  and 
bog  earth,  in  which  the  plant  grows  luxuri- 
antly, throwing  up  flower  stems  from  10  to 
1 2  in.  high.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds.  The 
trap  should  be  covered  in  winter  with  leaves, 
to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  frost  In  the  bed  with  the 
jRaiiunculus  I  have  grown  pyrolas,  cypripediums,  trilliums, 
P^ax  trifolia,  Trientalis  europse^'a  and  americana,  iZubus  pis- 
tillatus,  arcticus,  and  Chamaemorus ;  Soldandla  alpina,  Cl&fi, 
minima,  and  montana ;  Anembne  alpina,  patens,  acutipetala, 
Hallen',  vernalis,  and  narcissiflora :  and  I  have  planted,  in  a 
little  frame  near  it,  Epigae'^a  ripens,  Pol^gala  pauciiolia,  i2ho- 
.dod^ndron  Chamaecistus  and  lapponicum,  Andromeda  tetra- 

?ona,  ^nth^Uis  erinacea,  Parndssia  carolini^a  and  asarifolia, 
"^halictrum  anemonoides,7'halictrum  anemonoldesflore  pl^no, 
,Gen\\dna  v^ma,    alpina,   and   Saponkria   alba;    Jeffersonta 
diphylla,  and  Soldan^lla  minima  &lba. 

(7xalis  floribunda i7(?rA  Brit.^  p.  1 85.  [rosesiAdd,  Sup.  p.  595.] 
was  introduced  in  1826  from  South  America.  This  plant  has 
a  singular  fleshy  root,  quite  difierent  from  the  other  species  of 
the  same  genus;  and,  as  it  possesses  extraordinary  beauty 
when  in  flower,  perhaps  the  following  mode  of  culture  may 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers :  —  On  an 
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examination  of  the  root  of  a  good  plant,  many  ffrowing  buds 
will  be  perceived :  in  the  month  of  February  I  take  off  two 
or  three  of  these  buds,  with  part  of  the  fleshy  root,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  I  then  insert  them  in  the  common 
way,  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  give  them  a  little  water,  and 
place  them  in  the  front  of  the  stove,  where  they  can  have  as 
much  light  as  possible.  As  there  is  no  occasion  to  shade 
them,  in  ten  days  they  are  ready  to  pot.  I  water  the  cutting 
pot,  and  turn  them  out ;  putting  only  one  plant  in  a  pot,  in  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  peat  earth'  After  potting  I 
give  them  water,  and  place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house 
till  I  perceive  the  heart  leaves  growing ;  afterwards  I  expose 
them  in  the  light.  In  March  they  are  removed  to  the  green- 
house, where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air ;  in  May  they  are 
turned  out  on  a  border  where  I  grow  the  Ghent  azalea, 
Azalea  fedifblia,  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  ledums,  andromedas, 
Gaulther/a  Skdlion,  and  North  American  azaleas,  and  where 
the  (/xalis  flourishes,  showing  a  profusion  of  red  flowers  till 
October,  when  I  pot  the  plants,  and  place  them  in  the  green- 
house until  the  following  year.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Hope  Houscj  near  Halifax^  John  Menzies. 

January  24.  1832. 

De  CandoUe  states  (Regn.  Veg.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  244.)  that 
£aniinculus  j^arndssifblius  L.  inhabits  the  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  at  the  point  contiguous  to  eternal  snow,  and 
that  there  it  flowers  in  summer :  these  facts  may  further  hint 
the  plant's  requirements  under  artificial  culture.  —  J^  2). 


Art.  XX.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Heartsease  Violet.    By  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald GoRRiE,  F.H.S.  and  C.H.S.,  &c. 

Sir, 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  I  was  presented  with  two 
violets  by  a  respected  friend*  (on  his  leaving  this  part  of  the 
country),  with  an  injunction  that  I  should  pay  attention  to 
their  culture.  From  respect  to  my  friend,  attention  to  my 
beautiful  charge  became  a  pleasant  duty;  and  any  little  care 
I  bestowed  has  been  amply  repaid  by  a  profuse  and  beautiful 
variety  of  that  lowly  and  charming  tribe  of  plants.  Having 
obtained  what  were  reckoned  some  good  varieties,  I  distri- 
buted them  among  several  of  my  professional  brethren, 
which  answered  two  purposes  I  had  in  view :  the  first,  to 

*  Mr.  Brown,  late  of  the  Kinnoul  nurseries. 
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oblige  my  friends ;  and  the  second,  to  promote  a  taste  for  my 
favourite  flower.  I  also  used  my  influence  with  the  Perth- 
shire Horticultural  Society  to  get  it  introduced  into  their 
schedule  as  a  prize  article;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  this 
spring  and  autumn  flower  is,  in  this  quarter,  now  meeting  with 
merited  attention* 

One  of  my  original  breeders,  which  is  called  Brown's 
Violet,  is  a  fine  improved  variety  of  Fiola  tricolor;  upper 
and  side  petals  deep  purple  tinged  with  carmine;  lower 
petal  brown,  with  a  slight  yellow  laced  border ;  eye  yellow, 
permanent,  and  well  marked;  average  length  of  flower,  an 
inch  and  three  tenths ;  breadth,  an  inch  and  one  tenth.  This 
favourite  is  diflicult  to  preserve,  it  being  a  sort  of  biennial ; 
but  its  existence  may  be  prolonged  by  cuttings  or  layers.  Its 
seedlings  maintain  a  near  family  likeness.  The  flowers  have 
generally  a  sweet  smell. 

My  other  original  breeder  was  the  ^iola  grandiflora,  of 
which  I  still  retain  the  original  plant  by  cuttings.  It  does 
not  seed  very  freely,  and  its  seedlings  are  liable  to  sport.  An 
improved  variety  has  been  obtained  with  the  parental  colours, 
but  a  more  regular  flower,  and  rather  larger  than  its  parent : 
it  forms  almost  a  circle  of  nearly  two  inches  diameter.  Its 
upper  petals  are  purple;  side  and  lower  petals  light  blue 
tinged  with  purple;  eye  small,  yellow,  and  permanently 
distinct.  From  this  I  very  early  obtained  a  beautiful  large 
flower,  which  a  friend,  to  whom  I  gave  the  first  plant  I  had 
to  spare,  out  of  compliment  named  Gorrie's  Superb.  From 
this  many  beautiful  seedling  varieties  have  been  produced. 
The  upper  petals  are  a  fine  dark  velvety  purp]^;  side  and 
lower  petals  deep  ultramarine  blue;  the  two  side  petals 
deeply  shaded  above  the  eye,  which  is  light  orange,  in  the 
centre  radiate,  and  the  rays  light  yellow  at  the  extremities. 
The  flower  measures,  at  an  average,  two  inches  and  two 
tenths  every  way.  The  original  plant  is  still  preserved, 
and  very  extensively  distributed;  from  it  has  been  pro- 
duced here,  last  season,  Queen  Adelaide,  named  (without 
asking  permission)  as  an  expres^on  of  loyalty.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  former  in  its  upper  petals ;  the  others  have  the 
blue  brighter,  the  shades  deeper,  the  eye  more  compact,  and 
altogether  it  is  reckoned  a  finer  flower  than  my  Superb. 
Another,  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  original, 
is  called  Miss  Drummond :  it  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Superb,  but  all  its  petals  are  of  a  deeper  velvet  purple, 
the  eye  is  yellow,  radiate,  surrounded  by  a  marked  light  blue 
halo:  it  is  longer-shaped,  and  rather  less,  than  Queen  Ade- 
laide.    One  named  Lady  Murray  Threipland,  is  a  beautiful 
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mazarine  blue,  tinged  with  purple,  approaching  to  a  self; 
the  eye  something  like  the  Superb  in  form,  but  the  side 
and  lower  petals  are  in  better  proportion  with  those  above ; 
the  colour  of  the  eye  is  light  yellow.  Of  the  selfs,  or  one- 
coloured,  these  have  been  named : — Kobina,  with  all  the  petals 
light  blue,  something  waved,  eye  yellow  or  gold  colour,  finely 
radiate,  and  flower  large;  Miss  Neil,  petals  bright  purple, 
eye  small,  orange-coloured,  finely  radiate,  flower  much  longer 
than  broad;  Miss  Paul,  petal  similarly  coloured  with  the 
above,  eye  larger,  bright  yellow,  radiate.  Of  several  fine 
white  flowers,  the  only  one  yet  named  here,  besides  the  old 
altaica,  the  parent,  is  the  "  BeUe  Blanche :"  it  was  raised  by 
Robert  Bell,  a  shoemaker  in  Rait  village.  The  flower  measures 
in  length  two  inches,  and  in  breadth  one  inch  and  three  fourths. 
The  eye  is  yellow,  marked  above  with  two  deeply  coloured 
blue  spots.  A  beautifully  shaped  cream-coloured  flower  has 
appeared  this  season ;  it  has  the  honour  of  being  named,  by 
request,  Jesse.  The  eye  is  a  gold  colour,  radiate,  with 
black  pencilled  lines  in  every  direction.  A  very  large  and 
beautiful  purple  self,  with  a  bright  eye,  is  named  Catherine 
of  Gowrie ;  it  is  larger  than  the  old  grandiflora ;  another,  with 
dark  waved  petals,  is  named  Eliza.  These  three  should 
stand  together  in  a  collection.  The  Duffi'ana  is  a  fine  black 
dingy  violet,  raised  by  the  village  dominie,  Mr.  Duff.  Phe- 
mie's  Highland  Mountain  is  a  large,  pale,  yellow  hybrid, 
between  the  altaica  and  lutea.  Gorrie's  Incomparable  is 
one  of  the  finest  yellows  yet  seen  in  this  country.  Such  are 
a  few  of  those  already  reckoned  worthy  of  being  named : 
new  and  beautiful  varieties  are  daily  being  produced,  which 
repay  the  cultivator  in  a  very  short  space  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  Violets  flower  here  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  sun's  heat  becomes  too  strong 
for  them  ;  they  commence  again  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  continue  to  display  their  brilliant  hues  till  prevented  by 
the  frost.  They  delight  in  a  rich  and  highly  manured  soil. 
The  properties  of  a  good  violet  are  reckoned  to  be,  large 
and  round  petals,  the  flower  forming  nearly  a  circle,  not 
much  undulated ;  colours  distinct  and  permanent ;  eye  rather 
small,  and  not  deeply  pencilled ;  flower-stalk  strong  and 
straight ;  and  the  stigma  filling  the  open  part  of  the  eye. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Archibald  Gorrie. 
Anfiat  Gardens,  June  11.  1832, 
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Art.  XXI.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine^apple  loithout  Pots.    By 
Mr.  James  Mitchinson^  Gardener  at  Pendarves. 

Sir, 
Having  seen  an  account  of  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple 
without  pots  in  the  Royal  Kitchen-gardens  at  Nymphenburg, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Lang,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  V., 
p.  427.9  I  felt  determined  to  make  a  similar  trial;  aodf 
about  fourteen  months  since,  having  three  lights  of  our  pine- 

Sit  at  liberty,  I  had  it  filled  with  oak  leaves  to  a  sufficient 
eight.  These  having  been  well  trodden  down,  and  made 
perfectly  level,  I  had  a  little  earth  put  along  the  back  of  the 
pit  where  the  .first  row  of  plants  was  to  stand ;  I  then  turned 
some  succession  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and,  placing  them  in 
a  row  behind,  filled  the  spaces  between  them  with  earth, 
keeping  it  as  light  as  possible ;  I  also  put  it  in  rather  rough, 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants  might  run  more  freely  through  It. 
When  one  row  was  planted,  I  proceeded  as  before,  till  three 
rows  were  in,  which  filled  the  pit,  it  being  only  6  ft.  wide 
inside.  I  then  gave  a  gentle  sprinkling  with  water,  to  wash 
off  the  dirt  from  the  plants,  and  settle  the  earth  a  little.  In 
about  a  fortnight  I  found  the  plants  begin  to  grow  rather 
strong,  which  they  continued  to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  most  of  them  showed  truit;  and,  although  I  had 
some  plants  in  pots  much  larger  than  they  were,  the  firuit 
from  these  was  finer  and  much  higher  flavoured.  One  plant, 
a  Jamaica  pine,  which  did  not  show  fi*uit  till  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, ripened  this  spring  a  fruit  4^  lbs. ;  and,  although  ripe 
about  a  fortnight,  it  obtained  an  extra-prize  at  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society  at 
Truro,  June  29.  18S2.  I  have  now  three  Montserrats  and 
a  queen  in  fruit  in  the  same  pit,  that  were  put  out  as  above, 
fourteen  months  since,  which  are  now  looking  extremely 
well,  and  seem  likely  to  be  both  large  and  handsome :  in  fact, 
so  great  was  the  satisfaction  I  experienced  from  the  experi- 
ment, that  this  spring  I  planted,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
whole  length  of  our  pit,  being  70  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide;  and, 
as  before  stated,  containing  three  rows  of  plants.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  newly  planted  pines 
are  doing  e(]ually  well,  and  that  many  gardeners,  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  who  have  seen  them,  say  they  never  saw  finer 
plants  or  finer  fruit ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  show  them. 

In  winter,  autumn,  and  spring,  we  use  hot  water  to  obtain 
the  requisite  degree  of  heat  for  keeping  the  plants  in  a  health v 
state.     I  also  use  a  lining  of  hot  dung  in  front  of  the  pit  (it 
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being  placed  on  arches),  when  occasion  requires  it.     I  finid 
the  hot-water  system  to  answer  extremely  well,  better  thain 
-any  other  method  I  have  ever  seen  in  use. 

I  grow  our  succession  and  nursery  plants  in  a  pit  built  of 
bricks,  pigeoii-holed ;  and  I  use  linings  of  dung,  leaves,  grass, 
&c.,  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  the  inside  requires  renewing. 
The  plants  are  kept  in  pots  till  wanted  for  plunging  out  for 
fruiting. 

' .  The  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  occasioned  by  the  above 
treatment  of  the  pine-apple  will,  I  trust,  be  evident  to  all 
your  readers ;  and  I  hope  many  of  them  will  not  only  take 
my  word  for  its  being  attended  with  complete  success,  but 
that  they  will  give  it  a  fair  and  similar  trial  to  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  state  above:  if  they  do,  I  fancy  the  result  will 
•be,  that  some  will  find  that  pine-apples  will  grow,  aiid  that 
freely,  with  scarjcely  any  bottom  heat,  particularly  when  out 
of  pots. 

If  you  should  consider  this  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service;  and,  I  assure  you,  no  one 
will  be  more  anxious  to  hear  of  similar  experiments  being 
'made,  and  found  to  answer,  than  myself;  and  also  that, 
through  your  Magazine,  a  fruit  so  desirable  may,  ei'e  long, 
become  more  generally  cultivated  than  at  present. 
•  •  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  - 

PendarveSf  July  31.  1832.  James  Mitchinsoi^.. 


Art.  XXII.     On  a  rapid  Mode  of  raising  excellent  Vine  Plants, 
By  Mr.  T.  Rutger,  Gardener  at  Short  Grove,  Essex. 

Sir,  < 

The  following  is  a  mode  by  which  I  raised  a  sufficient 
number  of  fine  young  vines  to  stock  a  vinery :  — 

At  the  pruning  season,  leave  a  shoot  of  strong  young  wood, 
over  and  above  what  may  be  wanted  for  .training,  of  a  suffi- 
cient length  to"  bend  down  to  any  convenient  place  where  a 
potcah  be  plated  to  receive  it  as. a  layer;  and  also  for. train- 
ing it  during  its  growth.  When  the  vine  begins  to  push,  dis^ 
place  all  the  buds  from  the  shoot  intended  for  laying,  except 
the  leading  one.  When  this  is  grown  to,  about  8  in.  or  1  ft. 
in  length,  bend  it  down  to  the  pot,  and  lay  it  so  that  the  top 
joint,  whence  the  young  wood  has.sprung,  may  be  fixed  with  a 
strong  crook  at  about  1  in.  under  the  -  surface  of  the  mbuld< 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  take  root,  which  may  be  known  by 
l*empving  a  little  of  the  earthi  begin  tp  weaken  it&resoiurces 
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.Aonl'tb^m^dier  pliiQti  hy  miikng' aa  ipcbion  in  die  wood 
bcjkiod  the  pot ;  which  SDlarge  by  degrees^  tis  fiat  a3  the 
young  plant  will  bear  it,  until  it  be  quite  ^qparated  fipom  ib^ 

The  advantage  of  the  above  method  is,  that  the  vine  may 
be  gmwn  to  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  and  upwards  in  length  die  first 
seaaoo,  with  a  pot  full  of  roots ;  so  that  it  may  be  planted  in 
any  situation  where  it  may  be  wanted,  without  being  checked 
in  its  growths  ^  is  generally  the  case  when  grown  in  the 
usual  way  from  a  layer. 

The  pot  ought  not  to  be  less  than  a  24 :  it  must  be  filled 
witb  ricu)  compost ;  and^  if  the  layer  be  watered  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure,  it  will  considerably  promote  its  growth. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Sh(»i  GrovCf  Essejpj  July,  1832.  T.  Rutgjsr. 


Art.  XXIIT.  On  tuhstUtUing  good  VineSf  eitfier  qi  to  Kind  or 
State  of  Healthy  Jor  badones^  tvith  the  least  possible  Loss  of  Time. 
By  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  late  Gardener  to  Sir  F.Q.  Fowke, 
Bart.)  Lowesby  Hall,  Leicestershire. 

■       Sir,     . 

There  are  various  causes  M^hich  have  a  very  in^rioud  tend- 
ency, with  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  n\  this  country ;  but 
the  most  genial  is  some  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  border 
Jn  which  the  vines  are  planted,  which  often  goes  a  great  way 
towards  annihilating  their  existence.  Partial  remedies  are 
firequently  attempted,  but  th^  are  merely  competent  to  pro^ 
long  a  sickly  existence ;  selaom,  if  ever,  efiecting  a  radical 
cure.  When  vines  become  sickly,  I  would  most  strongly 
recommend  a  complete  renovation  of  the  border,  extiipating 
the  old  vines  in  toto,  and  planting  young  ones.  That  this 
may  be  done  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  dessert,  and 
that  it  may  receive  a  speedy  supply  from  a  newly  built  house, 
I  have  adopted  the  system  of  which  I  send  you  an  account 
<below« 

.  ,  If  an  old  house  and  the  vines  in  it  do  not  give  satisfactbn, 
they  may  be  forced  early,  and  the  crops  cut  in  April  and  May; 
.by  which  time  good  plants  can  have  been  raised  from  eyes 
{>ropagated  in  the  month  of  February.     A  sufficient  quimtity 

3f  prqper  compost  must  also  be  in  readiness.     Then  destroy 
le  old  vines  as  soon  as  all  the  fruit  is  cut ;  prepare  the  bor- 
der^ in  a  proper  manner,  giving  due  attention  to  a  pr(4)er 
drainage;  and  in  a  few  days  after  aU  is  com^deted,  if i the 
^•%W^^  >*  ^ffRJ^l^  the  viiies  in^y  be  i^ted:.  they  will 
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■  'each  prcdnoe  ah  excellent ^iraot-the'ssfliS^baiSSn'.^'ItlMdul 
'of  cutting  thi»  shoot  back  tlie  rollowing  spHng,^  ^nerafty 

.  'done,  it  is  to  be  left  15  ftJ  or  20  ft.  long,  and  «»lned  U  exhi- 
bited in  the  accompanying  sketch  (,^.  1 18.)>  which  is* action 


of  a  house  now  under  my  charge,  with  the  present  and  future 
bearing  wood  as  it  now  exists,  a  a  represents  the  shoot  of 
the  first  season  trained  into  its  present  form  in  the  raontft  of 
February  last ;  having  been  first  twisted  at  b,  and  again  when 
introduced  into  the  pots  dd.  The  twist  at  b  produces  the  eihis- 
sion  of  the  shoot  c,  from  the  eye  immediately  under  the  typist 
at  b.  The  pots  {dd)  ought  to  be  filled  with  rich  compost,  as 
it  is  from  this  source  that  the  shoot  a  a  will  receive  its  pt'in- 
cipal  suf^HHt,  by  an  abundant  supply  of  liquid  manure  while 
the  vines  are  in  a  growing  state.  The  vine  c  is  intended  as  the 
principal  or  permanent  shoot;  a  a  being  completely  separated 
irom  the  plant  when  the  fruit  is  cut  By  these  means  we  do 
not  lose  a  single  crop.  The  house  is  replenished  with  yoQng 
healthy  vines,  and  the  border  is  in  a  good  condition  to  [Pro- 
duce iroundant  crops.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  moition 'that 
the  vine  a  a  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  propagated  from  an^e, 
in  February,  1828  ;  planted  in  May  of  the  same  year,  !n  a 
newly  built  house;  and  now  bearing  thirty-five  ^de^nt 
'  bundles  of  grapes.  :        ,      "   . 

■  "  \In<odnols8idn,  Ibeg  leave  tb  st».te^'tiHi«<tt^  f tml£  ifere 
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reared)  planted,  and  managed  by  ray  predecessor,  Mn  Cad- 
ness  (whom  I  would  be  sorry  to  deprive  of  the  merits  due  tp 
his  good  management),  until  eight  weeks  ago ;  consequently, 
my  only  motive  in  this  communication  is  a  sincere  desire  to 
disseminate  any  useful  information  which  comes  under  my 
observation,  being  perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  credit  be 
due  to  myself  or  others  as  it  respects  its  origin. . 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Alexander  Gordon. 
IjcmeAy  Hall^  Leicestershire^  Aug.  28.  1829. 


Art.  XXIV.  On  the  Destruction  of  the  A^phis  on  Peach  and 
Nectarine  Trees.  By  Mr.  G.  Jamiesok,  late  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bulwer  Litton,  of  Kneb worth  Park^  Herts. 

Sir, 

The  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  when  planted  against  walls 
having  a  south  or  south-east  aspect,  come  into  flower  in  the 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  afterwards  they  come  into  leaf.  About  this  season  we 
have  generally  cold  dry  winds  from  the  north  or  north-east ; 
and  afler  these  have  prevailed  a  few  days,  the  aphis  commonly 
makes  its  appearance. 

As  I  have  been  very  successful  in  the  destruction  of  this 
pest  of  gardeners,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  state  my 
practice. 

In  the  first  place,  water  the  tree  over-head  with  a  syringe 
or  garden-engine ;  then  put  a  quantity  of  gas  tar  into  a  flower- 
pot or  any  open-mouthed  vessel ;  place  it  as  near  the  tree  as 
you  can,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  heat  of  the  process 
to  be  described  injuring  the  leaves.  Then  put  into  the  vessel 
as  many  burning  coals  as  will  set  the  gas  tar  on  fire ;  and  in  a 
Tew  minutes  a  dense  cloud  of  black  fetid  smoke  will  rise  up, 
and,  in  a  mild  day,  completely  envelope  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
If  the  day  be  not  mild,  you  must  carry  on  the  operation  ehher 
under  a  temporary  covering  of  mats,  or  wait  till  the  wind 
blows  either  against  the  wall,  or  in  the  direction  of  ft.  The 
evening  or  the  morning  is  the  best  season  for  thfs  process ;  a 
very  few  minutes  will  suflice  for  each  tree ;  and,  as  spon  as  the 
fumigation  is  over,  the  trees  should  be  syringed,  to  wash  ofr 
the  soot  and  the  dead  insects. 

^  .  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.  Jamieson. 
6.  Sale  Street,  EdgwareRoad,  London,  Ai^»  1.  1832. 
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Mr.  JAHiBson,  we  understand,  practued  this  method  at  Knebworth  «ridl'^ 
the  greatest  socceu ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  employed  in 
ordutrds  on  a  large  scale,  instead  of  the  present  practice  of  burning  straw. , 
lo  North  America  there  are,  in  some  seasons,  immense  flights  of  locusts, 
of  some  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  Might  nota  whole 
country  unite  in  burnrnggas  tar  at  the  seme  moment,  bo  at  to  destroj  theie 
insecb  «n  mlutef  There  would  be  no  dai^er  to  human  beings  who  were 
content  to  keep  close  to  the  earth;  because,  all  smoke  being  lighter  than 
pure  air,  the  latter  would  naturally  gravitate  to  the  surface.  Considerable 
annoyance  to  an  array  entering  a  town,  or  to  ships  at  sea,  the  wind  being  - 
in  a  mvour^e  direction,  might,  no  doubt,  be  eSbcted  by  the  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  so  powerful  a  smoke ;  produced  in  such  immense  quantities,', 
and  so  rapidly,  from  audi  a  small  quantity  of  materials.  In  the  cities  of 
Russia,  it  is  the  custom  to  disperse  mobs,  and  quiet  drunken  people,  by 
playing  water  on  them  with  a  fire.«ngine:  in  desperate  cases,  perhaps, 
smoke  would  be  preferable.  For  garden  purposes,  it  would  be  very  desir- 
Me  to  know  the  neatest,  cheapest,  and  most  commodious  mode  of  gener<, 
ating  and  ^plying  this  smoke.  Probably  dry  leaves  of  trees,  or  coarse 
paperf  or  tanners'  bark,  impn^ated  with  gas  tar,  ni%ht  be  burned  in  a  fuJ: 
migator  such  as  we  have  figured  in  p.  354.  j  and  thus  this  seemingly  olumey 
procesA  might  be  rendered  as  easy  of  use,  and  neat  in  application,  as  the 
process  of  fumigating  with  tobacco.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially  such  of  our  young  friends  as  have 
stodied  a  little  chemistry.  —  Cow.- 


Art.  XXV.  Account  of  a  Method  of  galkering  Apples ^om  flit, 
mott  lofty  and  ilertder  Tree*,  without  breaktus  any  Twigs,  and 
without  jbangtr  to  the  Operator.     By  Mr,  E.  M.  Matbih. 

Procure  a  ladder  of  the  requisite  length,  and  two  cords, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  ladder,  with  a  noose  at  each  end ; 
also  two  iron  pins,  3  ft,  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  furnished 
with  a  round  Bat  head  at  the  other.     Place  the  end  of  one  of 
the  lines  under  the  top  stave  of  the  ladder,  and  slip  it  over 
the  end  or  top  of  the  ladder  side.     The  same  being  done 
with  the  other  line,  spread  both  of  them  out  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  fasten  them  to  the  ground  by  means  of  the  two, 
pins  before  mentioned; 
taking  care  to  push  the 
pins  so  firmly  into  the 
ground  as  to  support  a, 
man  and  ladder,  without 
its   leaning  against  the' 
tree.     I  will  endeavour, 
by  the  following  roug^' 
sketch  (^.119.),  to  Il- 
lustrate    my    meanings 
Care  must  be  taken,  iij 
'  Setting  the  ladder/ ^At' 
p  p  3 
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each  rope  has  an  equal  bearing,  so  as  that  the  ladder. fifay 
stand  secure;  and  the  more  perpendicularly  the  ladder  is  pTaced 
the  better.  The  ropes  need  not  be  thicker  than  common  s^ash 
cord ;  and  the  reason  why  I  place  them  under  the  top  stave 
of  the  ladder,  and  slip  them  over  the  top  end,  is,  that  they 
may  not  pull  out  the  sides  of  the  ladder,  v^hich  they  otherwise 
would  do,, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Old  Basefordy  Feb.  24. 1 830.  E.  M.  Mather. 

;  [See  Mr.  Saul's  device  for  effecting  the  same  object, 
Vol.VlLp.26.— J.Z).] 


Art.  XXVI.    On  the  Fruits  used  in  ike  Mamifacture  of  Perry  and 

Cider.  By  J.  C.  K. 
Sii-, 
Allow  me  to  be  the  means  of  correcting  an  error^  wbicli, 
having  originated  with  Mr.  Knight,  has  now  been  transferred 
by  Mr.  Lindley  to  his  work  on  The  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Gar^ 
den;  and  which,  emanating,  in  the  first  instance,  from  so 
jgreat  an  authority,  has  obtained  a  credence  to  which  it 
appears  it  is  in  nowise  entitled.  In  the  article  on  the  Barland 
pear  {Ldndlei/s  Guide^  &c.,  p.  414.),  there  occurs  the  following 
•passage :  —  **  It  (i.  e.  the  perry)  may  be  mixed  in  consider- 
able quantity  with  new  port,  without  its  taste  becoming  per- 
ceptible. It  sells  well  whilst  new  to  the  merchants ;  and,  as  it 
is  comparatively  cheap,  it  probably  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  in  the  adulteration  of  this  wine."  Now,  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  detect,  by  the  taste,  the 
admixture  of  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  this  pear;  but  it  would 
infallibly  excite  fermentation  in  the  wine,  and  very  speedily 
convert  it  into  vinegar.  The  Barland  perry  is  even  .more 
Hkely  to  do  this  than  any  other:  for  it  is  a  notorious  &cf^  that 
the  cider  merchants  rarely,  if  ever,  purchase  it;  because, 
though  early  in  the  season  it  is  a  very  good  perry,  or  even 
aftei'wards  if  not  moved,  yet  it  is  so  liable  to  the  acetous 
fermentation  as  to  entirely  unfit  it  for  transmission  to  long 
•distances.  The  passage  above  quoted  does  not  specify  whe^ 
Hber  wine  or  cider  merchants  are  intended :  but  it  cannot 
^ean  the  forpier;  for  how  are  wine  merchants,  living  at  a 
distance,  to  obtain,  while  new,  a  liquor  which  immediately 
*Wl'its'expression  from  the  fruit  requires  the  greatest  atten- 
^tioh^  and  which,  if  sent  only  a  few  miles,  would  inevitably, 
from  its  active  fermentation,  burst  the  vessels  that  Contained 
It,  if  they  were  closed  ?     It  is  only  fit,  after  being  duly  fer- 
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mented  and  clarified,  for  removal  in  tbe  following  spring;  at 
which  tirae»  and  .at  which  time  alone,  the  cider  merchants 
send  oiF  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  is 
any  quantity  sent  to  a  distance,  which  does  not  pass  through 
their  hands.  The  Oldfield  perry  is  almost  the  only  sort  pur* 
chased  by  the  cider  merchants  to  any  extent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  except  the  Teinton  squash,  and  meadow  pear, 
of  which  but  small  quantities  can  be  obtained*  In  scarce 
seasons  the  cider  merchants  are  occasionally  induced  to  take 
a  few  hogsheads  of  Longland,  Bache's  white,  and  Huffcap, 
which  are  usually  designated  indiscriminately  as  perry,  and 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  others,  specifically  named,  and 
which  do  not  bear  comparatively  so  high  a  price*  The  mea- 
dow pear  is  a  sort  only  within  these  ten  years  brought  into 
cultivation  to  any  extent,  and  the  squash  is  nearly  worn  out. 

This  observation  brings  me  to  another  remark  of  Mri  Lind-. 
ley's,  wherein  he  combats  the  idea  that  the  golden  pippin  is 
incapable  of  being  longer  continued  in  cultivation.  He  ad-* 
duces  facts  in  support  of  his  position,  and  on  facts  alone 
shall  my  arguments  against  it  be  founded.  Know,  then,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  continual  efforts,  varied  in  every  conceiv- 
lible  manner,  exerted  by  many  from  thcar  desire  to  retain  thii 
valuable  fruit,  the  quantity  thereof  yearly  diminishes.  On 
,  one  estate  (Sir  J.  Cotterell's,  in  Herefordshire),  where  for- 
merly eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  this  cider  were  made  m  an 
average  season,  there  are  not  now  gathered  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  dessert  table ;  and  the  same  is  universally  true.  I  can 
only  learn  of  one  house  in  the  trade,  which  has  been  able  to 
purchase  any  golden,  pippin  cider  within  these  twenty  years,, 
and  that  quantity  was  only  sixty  gallons,  and  at  four  times  the 
former  current  price.  Within  the^  memory  of  some  individuals, 
golden  pippins  were  so  plentiful  that  they  were  ground  up 
promiscuously  with  the  other  fruit,  while  now  they  are  all 
carefully  gathered  to  supply  Covent  Garden  and  the  other 
markets  of  which  Mr.  Lindley  makes  mention.  Then,  the 
golden  pippin  tree  needed  no  ^^  warm  or  sheltered  situation,'' 
and  no  protection  from  the  <^  cold  blasts."  The  old  trees,  in 
some  instances,  yield  good  crops;  but  they  are  continually 
dying  off,  and  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  rearing  young 
trees,  which  canker  and  dwindle  afler  a  few  vears'  growth. 
One  gentleman  (the  former  rector  of  Kemerton),  on  a  &vour- 
able  soil,  ailer  trying  every  other  means,  was  only  partially 
successful  in  obtaining  fruit  on  a  wall.  Mr.  Lindley  states  that 
the  golden  pippins  will  keep  two  months ;  I  have  eaten  them 
m  high  perfection  in  the  May  pf  the  year  following  that  in 

which  they  ripened. 

p  p  4 , 
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I  perfeqily  coincide  in  your  opinion  of  the  want  of  niorer 
numerous  synonymes  when  well  established.  I  can  find  na 
mention  either  of  the  Chaseley  Harvey,  which  I  consider  the 
most  delicious  apple  we  possess,  or  of  the  Flanders  pippin,  or> 
Moll  Flanders,  which,  as  a  culinary  and  useful  apple,  even 
for  the  table,  stands  here  the  first  on  the  list,  though  unfor- 
tunately there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  too  is  fast  following  the 
golden  pippinl 

t  Mr.  Lindley  recommends,  for  the  preservation  of  apples, 
the  packing  of  them  in  sand.  As  far  as  appearance  goes,  this 
method  is  unexceptionable;  but  between  fruit  preserved  in 
this  fashion,  and  that  which  has  merely  been  laid  singly  on 
and  under  dry  straw,  and  covered  during  frost  with  old  car- 
pets, &c.,  there  can  be  no  comparison ;  the  latter,  though  not 
either  quite  so  plump  or  so  sleek,  being  infinitely  superior  U> 
the  other,  both  in  flavour  and  firmness. 

»  :  Yours,  &c.  J.  G  K* 

Levant  Lodge^  near  fforcesta^  Feb.  20.  1832. 


Art.  XXVil.  On  Bishop's  Dtoarf  Pea,  as  compared  xioith  other 
\  early  Peas.  By  Mr.  Anthony  Adamson,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.. 
.  John  Gibson.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

'       Sir, 

*  I  RETURN  yon,  with  this,  one  quart  and  three  quarters  of 
Bishop's  early  dwarf  peas.  They  have  been  saved  from  the 
sowings  of  those  I  received  from  you  upon  experiment,  and  for 
which  I  feel  much  obliged.  I  think  it  due  to  you,  to  send  you 
the  result  of  the  experience  which  I  have  had  in  comparing 
Bishop's  pea  with  other  varieties  mentioned  below^  all  of 
which  were  sown  on  the  same  day,  viz.,  the  5th  of  April,. 
1831.  Bishop's  pea  came  into  full  pod  on  the  2d  of  July,. 
J.  e.,  in  88  days;  the  early  frame  in  140  days;  Knight's^ 
dwarf  marrow  in  146  days;  and  the  Spanish  dwarf  in  150^ 
days.  Thus  there  was  a  space  of  5S  days  in  favour  of 
Bishop's  pea  over  every  other  variety,  even  the  early  frame* 
The  produce  of  Bishop's  pea  is  fully  double  thatof  theframe^ 
and  quite  equal  in  flavour  when  taken  early :  the  pods  are 
short,  but  abundantly  numerous;  and,  being  dwarfs,  their 
blossoms  form  a  most  elegant  border.  The  seed  from  thenr 
is  most  easily  saved,  even  from  sowings  made  on  the  4th  of 
June.  They  require  only  short  sticks,  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground ;  as  an  early  variety,  they  are  of  first-rate  excel-* 
I^nce.  This,  pea  was  raised  originally  from  an  impregnated 
blg>ssoipr|  of  ^Ke  Spanish  dwarf.  By  the  way,,  th^  Spanisb 
dv^n^c^i^  an  eiK^i^ntpaa,  but  not 'early  ;r  and,  it  compared  with 
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Knight's  dwarf  marrow;  sinks  into  insignificance.  There  was 
never  such  a  pea  for  the  marrow  flavour  known  before,  as 
Knight's  marrow.  Its  faults  are,  its  not  being  early,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  saving  its  seed  in  this  climate ;  besides,  it 
cannot  be  prudently  sown  early,  because  of  its  tenderness  of 
stalks.  It  is,  however,  of  inestimable  value,  and  might  do 
well  if  raised  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  transplanted  as  soon 
as  the  frosts  were  over ;  or  if  it  were  protected  with  straw 
ropes,  or  thick  spray  pea  sticks.  Knight's  marrow  pea  is 
entitled  to  stand  highly  prized,  from  its  great  delicacy  and 
flavour,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  saving  its  seed;  and  Bishop's 
pea  has  the  same  claim,  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
early  varieties ;  but  I  must  observe  that  Bishop's  pea,  of  all 
others,  is  most  benefited  by  a  liberal  manuring  of  old  hot-bed 
dung.  But  though  Bishop's  pea  is  so  well  deserving  of  praise 
as  an  early  pea,  it  has  little  merit  as  a  late  pea,  except  as  to 
producing  plenty  of  seed.  Knight's  marrow  deserves  a  high 
price,  for  flavour,  produce,  and  difficulty  of  saving  the  seed. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
MiU  Graven  near  Whitehaven^  Anthony  Adamson. 

October  3.  1831.  I 


Art.  XXVIir.    An  Account  of  the  Otaheitean  Method  of  preparing 
the  Arroxv^root,    By  Andrew  Mathews,  Esq.,  of  Lima. 

Sir, 

By  this  I  trust  you  have  received  my  letter  of  August  last, 
which  will  inform  you  of  my  having  crossed  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  from  Dr.  Hooker, 
that  he  has  published  a  description  of  the  route  by  Mr. 
Cruikshanks;  I  shall  therefore  reserve  what  I  intended  to> 
send  you  on  that  subject,  till  I  receive  Dr.  Hooker's  publica- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  Ota- 
heitean method  of  preparing  the  arrow-root  of  commerce,  as 
I  witnessed  it  performed  in  that  island  ;  hoping  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  persons  in  Great 
Britain  connected  with  those  islands,  and  be  a  means  of 
establishing  a  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  root  ( Tdcca  pinnatifida  Lin,^  JLncy.  of  Plants^  p.  ^56^ 
fig.  4*321.,  the  Pea   of  the  natives)  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  all  the  islands  which  we  visited ;  viz.,  in  Otaheite, 
Eimeo,  Huaheine,  Raiatea,  and  Otaha«     Its  favourite  sku^'' 
ation  is  on  the  sides  and  ridges  of  the  hills  which  rise  directly  '^ 
from  the  seay^a^d  which  are  generally  b6veiii^  wUh^tt  Cddrsf^^' 
gmss,  on  ayed  sandy  loaml  The  WorisTOUttd,  whitfei'lri^ootti^  ^ 
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ibil^  #f  cgro  like  «  potato^  and  from  2  to  S  iiu  io  diametet. 
The  Acnrer^fleKi  rises  directly  from  the  root,  simple;  from  2 
to  4  ft.  in  height,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  bearing  its  flowers 
in  a  loose  simple  umbel  on  the  summit;  imd,  when  large  and 
full  blown,  it  presents  a  beantifbl  and  delicate  appearance. 
The  leaf  is  large,  triHMiuMtifid,  s^ments  acute,  of  a  rich 
shining  green :  it  is  sucgect  to  great  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  segmsiits,  some  leaves  being  much  more  cut,  and  having 
Ae  segments  narrower,  than  others.  When  a  sufficient 
qoantitj  of  the  roots  is  collected,  they  are  taken  to  a  run- 
■mg  stream,  or  to  the  sea-beach,  and  washed  ;  the  outer  skin 
is  carefully  scraped  oiF  at  the  same  time  with  a  diell ;  and 
those  who  are  particular  in  the  preparation  scrape  out  even 
the  eyes.  The  root  is  then  reduced  to  a  pulp,  by  rubbing  it 
up  and  down  a  kind  of  rasp,  made  as  follows :  *—  A  piece  of 
board,  idxrat  8  in.  wide,  and  12  ft.  long,  is  procured,  upon 
which  some  coarse  twine,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut 
husk,  is  tightly  and  regularly  wound,  and  which  affords  an 
admirable  substitute  for  a  coarse  rasp.  The  pulp,  when  pre- 
pared, is  washed  first  with  salt  pr  sea  water,  through  a  sieve- 
made  of  the  fibrous  web  which  protects  the  young  frond  of 
the  cocoap>nut  palm ;  and  the  starch,  or  arrow-root,  being 
carried  through  with  the  water,  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough 
made  like  the  small  canoes  used  by  the  natives.  The  starch 
is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days ;  the  water  is  then  strained, 
or,  more  properly,  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  rewashed 
with  fresh  (or  river)  water.  This  washing  is  repeated  three 
timeig  with  spring  water;  after  which  the  deposit  is  made  into 
balls  of  about  7  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  this  state  dried  in 
the  sun  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  balls  are  then' 
brc^en,  and  the  powder  spread  for  some  days  in  the  sun  to 
dry ;  after  which  it  is  carefully  wrapped  in  tctpa  (the  native 
cloth),  and  put  into  baskets,  and  hung  up  in  the  houses. 
The  natural  indolence  of  the  people  is  so  great,  and  their 
avarice  such,  that  but  few  of  them  will  give  the  arrow-root 
sufficient  time  to  dry,  if  they  have  an  opportunity  of  parting 
with  it,  which  I  suspect  was  the  case  with  that  sent  to  Eng- 
land some  few  years  back  by  the  missionaries.  So  abundant 
is  the  root,  that  several  tons  might  be  prepared  annually  by 
proper  management :  as  it  is,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
prepared ;  it  being  not  only  eaten  by  the  natives  and  strangers 
on  the  island,  but  also  by  the  crews  of  the  vessels  that  touch 
there. 

'  At  present,  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  only  precaution 
used  to  secure  a  crop  the  following  year  is  to  throw  the 
Sfhaller  ro6ts  back  into  the  holes  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  to  leave  them  to  chance.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  proper 
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care  and  cultivation,  any  quantity  might  be  produced.  When 
we  visited  the  island,  we  purchased  the  prepared  arrow-root 
at  2d.  per  lb.,  and  a  missionary  there  informed  us,  that  he 
would  engage  to  procure  any  given  quantity  at  \^d.  per  lb;, 
which  is,  I  believe,  much  less  than  it  can  be  purchased  at 
either  in  the  East  or  the  West  Indies.  Its  quality  is  excel- 
lent ;  I  should  say  equal  to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  far 
superior  to  that  of  Chile,  with  which  I  have,  since  my  return, 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it.  Though  there  are,  at 
present,  many  English  and  North  Americans  upon  the  island, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  but  few  of  them  have  set  the  natives 
the  example  of  industry  that  might  have  been  expected ;  even 
the  missionaries  themselves  are  still  backward  in  that  respect. 
As  I  am  likely  to  remain  some  years  longer  in  Peru,  I 
have  deferred  sending  you  any  remarks  on  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  that  country,  till  I  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  as  I  am  now  in  possession  of  a  property  of  about  fifty 
acres,  which  I  am  working,  and  in  which  I  have  all  the  fruits 
common  to  the  country,  I  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  furnish 
you  with  something  novel  and  interesting  respecting  it. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Livia^  Dec.  23.  1832.  Andrew  Mathews. 


Art.  XXIX.  Description  qfthe  Petre  Pear^  ajlne  Seedling  Butter 
Pear,  cultivated  in  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden^  near  PhiladeU 
phia.     By  Colonel  Robert  Carr,  Proprietor  of  that  Garden. 

Petre  Pear  [fg,  120.,  full  size).  —  A  middle-sized  tree; 
branches  smooth  and  brown ;  leaves  on  long  slender  petioles. 
Narrow  leaves,  oblong  lanceolate,  base  acute,  end  acuminate, 
hardly  crenate,  entire  at  the  base,  about  2  in.  long,  very 
smooth,  midrib  yellow.  Fruit  clustered  two  or  three ;  pedun- 
cle curved,  brown,  half  an  inch.  Pear  oboval,  truncate  at 
both  ends,  3  or  4  in.  long,  swelled  at  top.  Skin  thin,  greenish 
yellow,  with  small  pale  spots.  Inside  white,  soft,  juicy, 
melting,  like  a  butter  pear ;  delicious  flavour,  peculiar,  very 
slightly  muSky,  and  vinous. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  above  exquisite  fruit  wa$ 
raised  from  a  s6ed,  received  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Petre  of 
England,  about  the  year  1735,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Bartram 
near  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house,  at  the  edge  of  a  gravel 
walk,  where  it  has  never  received  any  manure  or  rich  earth. 
The  roots  extend  to  the  wdls  of  the  house*     Tfce  trcfe*  lias 


.  I 
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never  been  sal:9ect  to  blight,  and  has  not  once  failed  to  bear 
in  the  last  thirty  years;  some  seasons  producing  10  or  12 
bushels  of  fine  handsome  fruit,  which  is  in  good  eating  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  Christmas.  The  fruit  is  always 
worth  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  a  bushel.  The  stem  of 
the  tree  is  about  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  25  ft.  high.  It  is  in  the 
most  perfect  health,  although  near  a  century  old,  and  has  pro- 
bably borne  near  500  bushels  of  pears.  Mr.  Bartram  informed 
me  that  the  tree  was  about  twenty  years  old  before  it  produced 
fndt^  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  down  as  barren. 

^"  I  am,  Sir,  yours>  &c. 

B^tPrcmU  Beanie  Garden,  Noo.  1 85 L  Robeiit  Gasa.  • 
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AnT.  XXX.     Minor  Communications, 

Sutton  Wash  EmbanJcment. — Sir,  I  saw  in  your  Magazine 
for  December  last  (Vol.  VII.  p.  6T^.)  a  notice  respecting  Sut- 
ton Wash  embankment,  &c.,  wherein  you  wish  for  additional 
information  to  the  marvellous  accounts  found  in  the  news- 
papers respecting  it.  I  waited  the  publication  of  two  succeed- 
ing Numbers,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  respondence  to  your 
wishes ;  and,  as  that  hope  has  been  in  vain,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
this  general  outline  of  the  matter, 

Sutton  Wash  forms  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  basin  of  the 
Wash,  as  Dupin  terms  it,  through  which  near  7000  square 
miles  are  drained  to  the  sea,  and  it  may  also  J3e  said  to  be  the 
identical  Red  Sea  of  the  ill-fated  King  John.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present,  various  works  have  been 
attempted  to  rid  this  basin  of  the  tidal  and  land  floods.  The 
success  attending  these  works  was  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artist  employed,  and  the  coincident  energy  of  the  pro- 
prietors; and  the  benefits  obtained  from  them  were  generally 
partial,  the  projectors  profiting  at  the  expense  of  their  more 
negligent  neighbours.  These  works,  depending  chiefly  upoi;i 
individuals,  were  often  neglected,  and  the  benefits  tliey  pro- 
duced were  often  lost  for  want  of  timely  precaution  aj^d  atten- 
tion ;  so  that  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  stating,  that  it  ^was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  as  a  whole ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
capacious  mind  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  to  give  the  outline  of 
this  magnificent  undertaking.  It  has  been  partly  carried  into 
execution  by  improving  the  outfalls  of  the  three  rivers  whose 
embouchures  united  form  the  Wash,  locally  so  called ;  viz.,  the 
Welland  at  Fosdyke  Wash,  the  Nene  at  Sutton  Wash,  and 
the  Ouse  at  Lynn.  The  system  pursued  was,  to  confine  the 
channel  by  excavation  and  embanking,  so  that  sufficient  power 
might  be  gained  to  wear  down  the  soil,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  shoals,  which,  in  their  original  state,  were 
continually  shifting  and  reforming,  as  the  inrun  of  the  North 
Sea  or  power  of  the  land  floods  predominated,  and  destroyed 
that  continuous  inclined  plane  which  is  so  necessary  for  a 
perfect  drainage.  Fosdyke  was  the  first  acted  upon;  but,  from^ 
some  cause  that  I  am  unable  to  explain,  the  outfall  was  not 
carried  far  enough  to  seaward  to  reach  deep  water,  or  a  drifir 
ing  set  of  the  tide.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  channel 
shifts  considerably,  and  the  benefit  is  only  partial ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  may  be  easily  remedied.  The.qe:iLt 
in  the  order  of  time  was  Lynn  Wash,  locally  known  as  the 
Eau  Brink  Cut,  completed  in  1821 ;  and.  tbis^3(itC^siye.:a|i4 
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well  conducted  public  work  has  produced  very  beneficial 
effects  in  point  of  drainage.  '^  The  bed  of  the  river  for 
9  miles  upwards  is  lowered  5  ft.,  which  has  caused  many 
other  internal  improvements,  particulariy  the  lowering  of  the 
great  sluice  at  Denver,  now  in  hand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  freshes  were  diverted  from  the  old  channel, 
the  warping  action  of  the  tides  commenced ;  and  in  six  years' 
time  the  mail  coach  passed  over  without  a  bridge,  where  any 
frigate  in  His  Majesty's  service  might  once  have  floated.  We 
now  come  to  the  Sutton  Wash ;  being  the  last,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  on  account  of  its  great  width :  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  two  former  cases  has  brought  it  to  a  per- 
fect completion.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  plan  embraced 
every  thing  possible ;  and,  whether  considered  as  a  drainage, 
embankment,  navigable  outfall,  system  of  warping,  or  means 
of  communication  by  its  road  and  bridge,  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  few  cases  where  they  are  all  combined,  with  so  little 
injury  to  local  interests.  The  line  of  communication  is  con- 
tinued over  Fosdyke,  and  over  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  and  Old 
Chuine],  near  Lynn ;  instead  of  the  old  mode  of  crossing  by 
fording  and  ferries.  By  these  means,  the  distance  by  road 
iias  been  shortened  near  thirty  miles  between  Lynn  and  Bos- 
ton, and  thereby  a  new  direction  has  been  given  to  the  traffic 
between  the  north  of  England  and  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I 
may  here  remark,  there  are  yet  a  few  additions  wanted  to 
maKe  this  line  perfect;  ibr  instance,  between  Fosdyke  Bnd 
Boston  four  miles  of  the  road  are  at  this  moment  ungravelled; 
after  leaving  Boston,  between  tln^ee  and  four  miles  are  los):  in 
crossing  the  south  40  ft.  drain  twice,  though,  by  passing 
through  Swineshead,  a  road  might  be  easily  formed  on 'the 
north  bank  of  the  south  40  ft.  A  tremendous  hill  occurs  near 
Leadenham,  about  ten  miles  from  Newark,  which  might  be 
easily  avoided,  at  a  reasonable  expense;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  turnpike :  if  not,  I  should  conceive  it  would  answer  to 
be  made  one.  Although  I  have  introduced  several  subjects, 
I  trust  you  consider  them  as  bearing  upon,  and  elucidating, 
the  Sutton  Wash.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W.  Tkorold.  Nor- 
wichf  April  19. 18S2. 

Our  correspondent  has  obligingly  sent  us  a  map,  showing 
the  situation  of  the  banks^  roads,  and  waters,  described  or  re- 
ferred to  in  his  paper,  but  we  regret  that,  from  the  space  they 
would  require  to  render  them  at  all  intelligible,  we  cannot 
find  room  for  them.  —  Cond. 

An  Apparatus  fsr  enabling  WeRSinkers  to  explode  their 
BlastSy  when  sinking  Wells  in  Rocks.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  an  idea 
of  mine  for  enabling  well-sinkers  to  explode  their  blasts  (in 
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sinking  wells  in  rocks)  from  the  top  of  the  well ;  thas  avoid- 
ing the  great  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  if  they  set  fire 
to  a  train  at  the  bottom,  and  are  then  drawn  up  in  the  bucket, 
as  usual  at  present,  by  which  many  lives  are  lost  Fig.  121. 
represents  a  section  of  a  jumper  hole  in  the  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well :  a  is  part  of  the  charge  of  gunpowder ;  b  is  the 
sand  usually  placed  above  the  charge;  d\sB,  tube,  generally 
a  straw  (filled  in  this  case  with  common  dry  powder),  which 
is  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  the  steel  plug  (^),  which  is 
turned,  and  just  fits  the  jumper  hole,  in  which  it  is  steadied 
by  a  single  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  upper  part  of  this  plug 
is  formed  to  receive  a  common  detonating  cap  {f\  such  as  is 
used  for  firing  fowling-pieces.  There  is  an  eye  at  g,  to  which 
an  iron  wire  {h)  is  fastened,  and  on  which  a  cylindrical  weight 
of  cast  iron  (of  from  one  to  five  pounds'  weight,  according  to 
the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  well)  slides.  The  hole  for 
the  wire  is  bored  in  this,  at  such  a  distance  from  thi^  centre  of 
the  cylinder  end,  as  to  allow  it,  when  the  wire  is  stretched 
from  the  top  of  the  well,  to  fall  fairly  over  the  cap,  a  little 
inclining  to  the  side  marked  s. 

The  mode  of  using  this  is  pretty  obvious :  all  being  pre- 
pared below,  the  well-sinker  goes  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  slips 
the  weight  on  the  wire,  fastens  the  wire  to  some  appropriate 

fart  of  the  windlass,  and  then  lets  go  the  weight,  and  retires, 
f  fixed  properly,  it  falls  with  its  centre  of  gravity  directly 
over  the  caps ;  and,  exploding,  it  fires  the  blast.  The  steel 
plug,  weight,  &c.,  will  not  be  injured  by  the  explosion,  and, 
of  course,  may  be  used  many  times. 

The  dotted  lines  at  p  show  that  the  situation  of  the  cap, 
&c.,  may  be  changed,  so  as  to  suit  either  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  blast,  or  any  thing  between  the  two. 

The  whole  apparatus  costs  but  a  few  shillings,  and,  I  think, 
would  be  far  more  certain,  safe,  and  expeditipus  than  the 
mode  at  present  adopted.  If  objections  be  made  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  plug  being  of  steel,  it  may  be  all  of  copper,  except 
the  part  on  which  the  cap  fits,  and  which  never  touches  the 
stone. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  firing  blasts  is  not  confined 
to  well-sinking  only,  but  that  a  little  tripod  stand  of  4  or  5  ft. 
in  height,  will  form  a  support,  from  which  any  common 
quarry  blast  may  be  fired  from  a  distance  with  greater  safety 
and  certainty,  and  less  loss  of  time,  than  by  any  mode  now  in 
use,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  Horizontal  or  inclined 
blasts,  in  a  quarry,  may  be  fired  the  same  way  as  in  a  well.  — 
Yours,  &c.  —  Rohei't  Mallet.  94.  CapeUStreet^  Dublin^ 
August  6.  1832. 
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Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Botanical  Collection  of  the  late  Comtesse  de  Vandes,  at  Bdi/swater, 
was  sold  by  auction,  August  13.  The  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  brought 
very  little,  though  many  of  them  were  large  and  beautifully  grown,  and 
others  rare.  A  fine  specimen  of  Acacia  armata,  for  which  a  nurseryman 
a  few  years  ago  offered  15  guineas,  was  now  bought  by  the  same  nursery- 
man for  13  shillings !  Some  of  the  finest  hot-house  plants  averaged  less  per 
pot  than  is  obtained  for  pots  of  mignonette  in  Covent  Garden  Market ; 
but  two  magnificent  specimens  of  rare  and  beautiful  epiphytes,  Stanh6pea 
insignis  and  Cattleya  labiata,  brought  six  pounds,  about  a  tlurd  of  their 
worth.  A  grotesque  specimen  of  ^^loe  plicatilis  was  bought  by  an  amateur 
for  two  guineas.  On  the  whole,  the  collection  being  more  centrally 
situated,  both  for  the  trade  and  amateurs,  than  that  at  Bury  Hill  (sold  about 
this  time  last  year),  brought  rather  better  prices. 

We  know  of  no  private  collection  of  hot-house  plants  that  could  compete 
with  either  of  these,  now  no  longer  in  existence  ;  nor  do  we  expect  soon, 
if  ever,  to  see  their  like  again.  The  times  are  changed,  and  changing,  in 
all  that  relates  to  private  wealth  and  monopoly ;  and  we  must  now  Took  to 
associations  for  those  displays  of  riches,  and  even  of  taste  and  connoisseur- 
ship,  which  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  individuals.  This  change  will, 
no  doubt,  be  lamented  by  some,  as  indicating  a  state  of  degeneracy  and  decay; 
but  we  look  upon  it  in  a  very  difierent  point  of  view.  The  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  is  our  standard  for  testing  all  changes ;  and, 
consequently,  while  we  regret  the  dispersion  of  this  private  and  secluded 
collection  (so  completely  secluded,  that  strangers  were  seldom  permitted  to 
see  it)  chiefly  because  it  was  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  we  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  another  botanic  garden  being  formed  (that  on  Primrose  Hill), 
to  which  all  the  world  may  have  access.  We  hope,  also,  that  the  unequalled 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  will  be  long  easily  accessible  to  amateurs. 
We  trust  something  good  is  awaiting  Mr.  Campbell,  the  skilful  and  success- 
ful curator  of  the  late  Comtesse's  establishment,  than  whom  there  is  not  a 
more  amiable  and  worthy  man,  or  a  better  gardener. — Cond. 

Cereus  speciodsHmus  has  lately  bloomed  magnificently  at  Dropmore.  It 
has  frequently  had  from  forty  to  fifty  flowers  expanded  at  one  time,  and 
altogether  the  number  of  flowers  which  it  has  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  season  exceeded  200.  The  whole  of  the  grounds'^at  Dropmore  have 
been  greatly  improved  since  you  and  I  last  saw  them  together,  and  thepinea 
and  firs  are  some  of  them  twice  the  height  that  they  were  in  1826.  —  J. 
The  Inn  at  Maidenhead,  Jvly  16.  1832. 

A  new  Strawberry y  which  attains  a  large  size,  has  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Darke,  at  Bordesley,  near  Birmingham.  The  seed  was  produced  by  a 
flower  of  Wilmot's  Superb,  which  had  been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of 
the  Downton.  It  sends  up  its  scapes  very  high,  and  seems  very  prolific. 
Some  of  the  fruit  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Darke,  but  it  did  not  arrive  in  such 
a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  flavour. 

Mr,  Hogg^s  Show  of  CamationSy  at  Paddington,  has  been  this  year  more 
than  usually  splendid.     Notliing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  yellow 
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picotees.  Various  new  seedlings  have  bloomed  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
bocg  has  got  an  ingenious  instrument  for  stamping  out  the  cards  for  dress- 
ing ms  flowers,  which  we  shall  figure  and  descnbe  in  an  early  Number. 

7^e  Conservatories  at  the  Colosseum  may  be  said  to  be  now  completed,  by 
the  addition  of  the  marine  grotto,  so  admirably  got  up  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gray,  whose  merits,  we  are  happy  to  find,  are  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  grounds  to  lay  out,  and  rustic  buildings  to 
execute,  in  the  country.  The  marine  grotto  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  imitations  of  nature  which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  could 
wish  that  it  might  lead  to  a  new  taste  in  laying  out  the  gardens  of  sub- 
urban coffee^iouses.  We  expect  a  great  deal,  at  no  distant  period,  from 
the  gardens  of  all  public  establishments,  fi'om  the  common  public-house 
upwards;  and  we  expect,  also,  that  in  time  most  villages  and  country 
towns  will  have  their  public  parks,  their  conservatories  as  magnificent  as 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  or  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  their 
museums,  colleges,  libraries,  &c.  In  short,  whatever  is  now  enjoyed,  or 
rather  possessed,  by  a  few,  will  soon  be  enjoyed  by  the  many ;  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  coming  changes,  though,  as  society  is  always 
progressing,  if  we  did  not  occasionally  look  forward,  we  should  very  soon 
find  ourselves  left  behind. 

TYie  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ,  Regenfs  Park,  are  every  season 
improving.  We  only  wish  we  could  persuade  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
secretary  to  have  the  more  conspicuous  plants  handsomely  named,  as  well 
as  the  animals.  What  might  not  have  been  done  for  public  taste,  and  the 
ornament  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  if  the  whole  of 
the  Regent's  Park  had  been  one  Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden !  We  do 
not  mean  a  dug  garden  ;  but  merely  that  all  sorts  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  should  have  been  introduced,  and  named,  instead  of  the  common 
sorts  that  are  now  planted,  or  have  sprung  up  naturally.  Why  not  have 
broad  irregular  patches  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  grasses  in  the  open  park, 
all  the  herbaceous  plants  which  will  grow  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees, 
aud  all  the  other  herbaceous  plants  among  low  shrubs,  artificial  rocks,  or  in 
the  waters  ?    Why  not,  indeed  ? 

TTie  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  all  concerned.  Many  of  the  botanical  articles  are  there 
named,  as  well  as  the  zoological  ones ;  and  a  very  elegant  publication,  en- 
titled Illustrations  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  with  beautiful  drawings 
of  their  finest  animals,  is  now  publishing  in  monthly  parts. 

2lfr,  GroonCs  Garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Ckirdens,  will  be  visited  by  every  florist  of  taste ;  and  they  will  there  see,  ' 
at  this  time,  a  new  pea,  which  is  expected  to  turn  out  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  culinary  legumes. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Beulah  Spa  have  been  kept  up  with  great  care  and 
taste,  during  the  summer,  under  the  direction  of  our  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious correspondent,  Mr.  Pringle,  who  has  just  left  the  situation,  and 
who  merits  something  a  great  deal  better.  We  shall  never  consider  Mr, 
Pringle  in  a  place  suited  to  his  abilities,  till  he  is  at  the  head  of  some  public 
botanic  establishment,  or  a  general  manager  of  a  gentleman's  estate. 

TAe  Primrose  Hill  Botanic  Garden,  mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  470.,  is 
meeting  with  numerous  supporters,  and,  we  trust,  will  eventually  be  carried 
into  execution.  A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  circle  in  the  centre  of 
the  Regent's  Park  would  be  a  much  better  situation.  This  was  proposed 
by  us  in  the  Miag,  Nat,  Hist,  in  1828 ;  and  subsequently,  by  our  ingenious 
correspondent,  C.  M.  Willich,  Esq.,  in  his  plan  for  a  metropolitan  garden. 
—  Cond, 

A  new  Apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  Water,  •—  Sir,  In  the  Gardenet^s 
Magazine  you  have  given  descriptions  of  various  methods  of  heating  horti- 
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cultural  hoosai  by  hot  water,  and,  amongst  the  number,  a  plan  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  374.)  of  which  I  had  formerly  a  good  opinion.  Since  that  plan  was 
executed  I  have  been  tempted  to  adopt  others  in  my  establishment,  with 
every  one  of  which,  in  its  turn,  I  have  felt  satisfied ;  but  such  is  the  march 
of  intellect,  that  we  are  now  (fadly  surprised  by  new  inventions,  and  with 
none  of  these,  as  far  as  respects  heating  with  hot  water,  have  I  been  more 
pleased  than  with  a  very  smiple,  cheap,  and  powerful  apparatus,  just  in« 
vented  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  I  was  induced  to 
make  trial  of  this,  by  having  one  put  up  in  my  office,  and  its  erection 
and  completion  did  not  occupy  quite  four  days ;  in  fact,  I  had  a  fire  in  it  on 
the  third  day,  to  prove  its  power,  &c.,  and,  in  twenty  minutes  (including  the 
time  of  lighting),  every  part  of  the  apparatus  was  heated  to  excess,  and  the 
water  was  boiling  with  great  violence,  the  office  in  a  very  short  time  be- 
coraiog  excessively  hot.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  fuel  consisted  of 
shavings  and  wood.  1  consider  this  apparatus  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
horticultural  houses,  but  also  to  all  kmds  of  buildings  requiring  either 
quick  and  powerful  or  moderate  heat ;  the  water  appears  to  descend,  and 
ascend  as  occasion  may  require.  The  consumption  of  fiiel,  I  have  good 
reason  to  think,  will  be  mucti  less  than  in  any  other  apparatus  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
making  this  very  important  invention  known  to  all  your  friends.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c,^— Joseph  Knight.  Exotic  Nursery ^  KingU  Road,  Chelsea, 
Sept.  15.  1832. 

We  have  seen  this  apparatus,  and  it  may  be  shortly  characterised  as  a 
mode  of  heating  and  circulating  water  in  small  tubes  in  Mr.  Perkins's 
manner,  without  a  boiler;  but  (Bering  from  it,  in  not  having  the  tubes 
hermetically  sealed.  The  chief  advantage  which  we  can  see  m  this  new 
apparatus,  over  those  in  common  use,  is,  that  it  has  the  power,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  circulating  the  water  below  the  level  of  the  fire.  This  is  un- 
questionably a  most  valuable  improvement,  and  though  it  has  been  before 
obtained  through  mechanical  means  by  Mr.  Busby  (see  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  xiv.  p,  137.),  and  by  Mr.  Perkins  with  his  hermetically  sealed  tubes, 
it  has  never,  till  now,  been  effected  by  an  open  apparatus  alone ;  we  shall 
give  detsdled  accounts  of  both  Mr.  Busby's  method  and  that  of  Mr.  Weeks 
in  an  early  Number.  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow,  August  18.  —  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  been  at  Ayr, 
and  visited  that  delightful  place,  Auchincruive.  I  could  not  help  being 
much  struck  with  the  open-hearted  and  kind  manner  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the 
gardener  there,  and  I  could  almost  have  fancied  him  an  Englishman,  if  I 
had  not  found  that  he  was  rather  more  particular  in  his  religious  opinions 
than  my  countrymen  generally  are.  What  numbers  of  people  pass  their  lives, 
in  England,  travelling  from  one  watering-place  to  another,  without  having 
the  least  idea  that  there  is  such  ma^ificent  scenery  in  Great  Britain  as  that 
seen  from  the  lawn  at  Auchincruive !  I  looked  down  on  the  roaring  wa- 
ters, and  followed  them  with  my  eye,  till  they  were  lost  in  a  chasm  clothed 
with  wood  on  one  side,  and  displaying  nothing  but  naked  rock  on  the 
other.  I  then  raised  my  eyes  to  the  hill  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and,  after  admiring  its  varied  woods  and  lawns,  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  looked  down  on  terraced  garden  scenery  which  might  vie  with  that 
.of  Italy.  What  a  place  to  retire  to  from  the  bustle  of  a  great  city!  I 
think  I  still  hear  the  sound  of  the  waters,  and  see  Skinner  so  anxious  to 
show  every  thing  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  talking  of  his  master  with 
such  veneration  and  respect.  Mr.  Oswald  must  be  a  good  man,  to  in- 
spire such  ardent  feelings  in  his  dependants.    I  went  to  see  Colesfield, 
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and  was  charmed  with  the  situation  of  the  Grecian  villa  on  the  romantic 
bank  of  the  same  river.  I  could  not,  however,  forget  Auchincruive ;  and 
am  afraid  the  beauties  of  Colesfield  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  me. 
I  was  obliged  to  return  rapidly  to  Paisley,  and  had  not  time  to  visit  the 
many  other  beautiful  seats  with  which  I  was  told  this  neighbourhood 
abounds ;  but,  as  Glasgow  will  be  mv  head-quarters  for  some  time,  I  hope 
to  make  another  excursion  to  Ayrshire. 

From  Paisley  1  went  with  Mr.  B.  and  another  gentleman  to  Castle 
Semple;  **  a  pretty  melancholy  place,"  as  Evelyn  would  have  called  it. 
Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  impression  produced 
on  me  by  this  place  was  that  of  profound  melancholy.  The  whole  park, 
which  is  extensive,  and  the  farm,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds,  occupy 
the  face  of  a  bank  of  300  or  400  acres,  at  the  south  base  of  which  is  a  na- 
tural lake,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  park  abounds  in  fine  trees, 
and  both  it  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  kept  in  excellent  order.  What 
I  disliked  most  about  this  place  was  the  kitchen-garden,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  completely  overdone.  The  walls  are  much  too  high, 
and  are  ponderously  constructed ;  and  the  carpentry  of  the  hot-houses  is 
of  the  last  age.  I  was  surprised  to  find  rather  poor  crops  in  the  vineries, 
which  I  was  told  was  owing  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  borders 
are  constructed  ;  1  was  told  in  what  the  error  consisted,  but  have  forgot- 
ten. I  would  recommend  you  to  ascertain  it  from  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lau- 
der, a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who,  I  believe,  reads  your  Magazine, 
through  the  favour  of  his  very  excellent  master  and  mistress.  As  every 
thuig  in  the  building  way  appears  to  have  been  conducted  here  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale,  and  as  you  know  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  homes  of 
the  working  classes  all  over  the  world,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  house  Lauder  had  got.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  he  took  me  to  a 
low-ceilinged  damp  cell,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  which  one  room  serves  both  as 
bedroom  and  parlour.  He  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  the  dampness,  by 
showing  me  that  on  one  side  of  the  house  the  earth  was  as  high  as  the 
windows.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  made  no  complaints, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  gardener's  house  in  all  England 
so  unfit  for  a  human  dwelling.  I  asked  to  see  the  lodging-rooms  of  the 
journeymen,  but,  bad  as  Lauder's  house  was,  it  was  a  palace  compared 
with  theirs.  There  were  only  two  rooms,  each  about  12  fl.  by  9  fl., 
for  the  eating  and  sleeping  of  six  men ;  and  the  sleeping-room  was  filled 
up  so  entirely  with  the  beds,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  into  it.  I  am 
afraid  your  Cottage  Architecture  will  not  meet  cases  of  this  kind.  The 
lodge  of  these  men,  as  well  as  Lauder's  house,  forms  a  lean-to  to  the  garden 
wall ;  and  it  would  never  occur  to  a  country  gentleman  that  plans  for  de- 
tached dwellings  surrounded  by  terraces  or  platforms,  such  as  your  designs, 
would  suit  such  situations.  You  should  give  plans  for  gardener's  houses, 
connected  with  the  kitchen-garden  walls,  and  I  think  you  would  do  most 
good  by  giving  them  in  your  Magazine,  which  is  read  by  many  who  will 
never  see  what  is  to  me  by  far  the  more  interesting  work.  You  shall  hear 
again  soon  from  yours,  &c.  —  An  EngUshman, 


Art.  IL  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  ofneto  Plants^  and  of 
old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of  the 
"  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^*  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.'* 

Curiit's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates, 
3*.  6rf.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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JEdwardt's  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates ;  4iSj,  coloured,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  Uniyersity. 

Sweeps  British  Flower-Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates;  3s,  coloured,  2s.  3d,  plain.  Edited  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S., 
author  of  several  botanical  works. 

Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plateff; 
5s.  coloured,  2s.  6d.  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Maund!s  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  one  plate, 
bearing  pictures  of  four  plants ;  Is.  6(/.  coloured  and  large  paper,  Is.  small 
paper.     Edited  by  Benjamin  Maund. 

The  reader  will  find  the  few  abbreviations  used  in  the  following  extracts 
explained  in  p.  12. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
III.  "RanunculdcetB  §  spuria, 

159a  PJEG'VIA  14098  officinklis 
7  anemoniflbra  JEToo/fr.    Anemone-flwd.'A  ^  or    3  myjii     R      ...    1890?    D    1.I    Botmag.S175 

**  This  richly  and  very  deeply  coloured  paeony  is  figured  fi-om  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Huntley,  of  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  who  received 
it  from  the  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck,  Its  stamens  aire  converted  into  narrow, 
acuminated,  and  spirally-twisted  petals, bearing  the  same  relation  to  P. 
officinalis  as  the  anemone-flowered  or  Waratah  camellia  does  to  the  true 
Camellia  jap6nica,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  its  appearance." 
{Bot.  Mag,,  Aug.) 

XVI.  DillenisLceaQ, 

1597.  HIBBE'RT/J. 
141150  Cunninghdmi/ Ait    Cunningham's     f.  or  S  Jn     Y    Kg.O.*8  Sd.  18S3?  C    8.p    Botmag.S183 

A  somewhat  twining  shrub,  with  slender  branching  stems,  and  glabrous 
linear  entire  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long :  on  a  warm  sunny  day  it  is 
almost  covered  with  its  bright  yellow,  but  fugacious,  blossoms,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, a  very  pretty  plant.  The  specific  name  is  in  compliment  to  its 
introducer,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham :  "  a  name,"  Dr.  Hooker  observes, 
**  likely  to  be  still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  botany  of  New 
Holland,  than  it  has  even  yet  been,  now  that  Mr.  Bichard  Cunningham  is 
appointed  to  be  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eraser,  the  late  colonial  botanist  at 
Sydney,  for  which  country  he  is  very  shordy  to  embark."  (Bot,  Mag.^ 
Sept.  1832.)     [Mr.  Richard  Cunningham  sailed  on  the  18th  of  August.] 

XXIV.  MalvdcetB. 

203S.  SI  ''DA.  ^  iU.  HearUleavecL 

a(irea^.C.  golden-^wdl      ilOor    ...    myjl    O.R  India    1830?    C    l.p    Bot  cab.  1842 

Messrs.  Loddiges  received  this  from  their  valued  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Stokes.  It  was  raised  from  Indian  seeds,  and  requires  the  stove,  where  its 
flowers  continue  long  in  succession.     (^Bot.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

XXXII.  Temstromikcead, 

S038.  CAME'LL/^  18166  jap6nica 

var.  compficta  ^.C.    compact^/ftiNf.  il  1 loir  4    n.f  W  England  seedling    I    l.p    Bot.  cab.  1836 

**  This,"  say  Messrs.  Loddiges,  **  is  a  neat  small-flowering  variety,  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  white,  having  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the 
C.  Sasanqua  in  the  flower,  but  the  leaves  of  C.  jap6nica."  Each  flower 
seems  to  consist  of  many  petals,  but  still  shows  several  stamens.  (Bot» 
Cab.,  Aug.) 

XL  VI.  QdctecB  §  OpuntidcetB. 

1471.  MAMMILLA^RIA. 

Unuis  De6.  slender  «L  SI  gr    J      my    Pa.Y       ...     1830*    O    ru    Bot  reg.  15S3 

A  very  interesting  species,  exhibiting  a  **  curious  intricacy  of  structure." 
It  propagates  readily  by  means  of  the  little  round  hedgehog-like  bulbs 
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which  It  produces  in  abundance.  These  planted  in  a  compost  of  lime 
robbish  and  a  little  vegetable  soil,  kept  just  damp,MdU  speedfly  emit  roots, 
and  establish  themselves,  and  then  nothing  but  firost  or  overwatmng  will 
destroy  them."  {Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.) 

XL VlL  Oni^rdrue  §  Ftfdbiese.  Fuchsia  globdsa  Hort.,  and  Fuchsia 
bacillkris  Undley,  In  p.  505.  we  have  attempted  to  describe  the  admirable- 
ness  of  a  plant  of  F6chsia  globdsa  Hort,y  as  grown  by  Mr.  Dennis,  nur- 
seryman, Chelsea,  but  have  grossly  erred  in  stating  it  to  be  identical  with 
Fuchsia  bacillaris  of  lAiuUey  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1. 1480.  The  two 
kinds  are  as  distinct  as  any  two  kinds  of  one  genus  need  to  be.  On  com- 
paring the  two,  although  the  specimens  we  inspected  were  unequal  in  size 
and  age,  the  following  differences  were  perceptible :  —  F.  bacillaris  has 
ascenmng  branches;  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  acuminately  tapered  to 
both  ends,  and  perfectly  smooth  in  every  part ;  its  flowers  resemble  those 
of  F.  ^hymifdlia,  and  somewhat  those  of  F.  microph^lla ;  and  they  have 
not  their  stamens  projected  beyond  the  free  tubular  part  of  the  calyx. 
The  branches  of  F.  globdsa  are  decurved,  from  which  depend,  on  slender 
pedicels  lin.  in  length,  very  numerous  flowers;  thus  forming  pleasing 
crimson  wreaths.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  serrate,  and  fringed  with  short,  and  probably  deciduous,  pubes- 
cence. The  flower,  before  expansion  (see  p.  505.),  is  globose ;  but,  when 
expanded,  much  resembles  that  of  F.  c6nica,  and  has  its  stamens  projected 
beyond  the  extent  of  both  the  crimson  sepals  and  purple  petals.  Until 
some  botanist  publishes  a  more  perfect  history  of  it,  we  shall  here  pro- 
visionally register  it.  F.  bacillaris  is  noticed  in  p.  225.,  and  register^  in 
the  Additional  Supplementy  p.  589. 

1188.  FU'CHS/J.    I  8.  (IMhcrostembnes)  Stamens  projectingbeyond  the  sepals  and  petals.  1 
10075a  globbsa  Hart.     glc^xtae-Jkud.      Hi^  or    5  jas     C.P  £ag.    hybrid  ?    1830.    C    p.l 

F.  globdsa  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  some  gentleman's  gardener, 
from  seeds  cross-impregnated  between  F.  conica  and  F.  microphylla. 

1185  CLA'RK/il  10(H7:pulch611a 

S  fldre  tibo  Swt.    white-flowered     O  or  1|   Ju    W  N.Amer.    1896L    S    co    Sw.fl.gar.1  s.  157. 

**  The  flowers  of  Clkrkia  pulchella  are  found  of  various  shades  of  purple 
in  the  cultivated  plant ;  but  the  white  variety  represented  in  our  plate  is 
more  particularly  deserving  of  notice."  {British  Flower^Garden,  Sept.) 

LX.  Protekceee. 

SlfiL  GREVI'LLE^. 
i^asOQa  Tobfista  Cun.        robust  or  tUkoakf,  i_J  orSO ...     O    MoretonB.  18d0.    C    Lp    Botinag.S184 

This  species  is  figured  from  native  specimens ;  the  only  plant  in  Britain, 
in  the  liew  Gardens,  not  having  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  "  This 
noble  species  of  Grevillea,"  Mr.  Cunningham,  it&  introducer,  remarks,  '^  in 
the  thick  moist  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  vies  in  size 
•and  stature  with  the  Flindersia^  Oxl^ya,  and  other  large  forest  trees  i 
but  by  none  is  it  surpassed  in  height  in  its  native  woods,  excq)t  by  the 
Araucdria  of  those  regions,  whose  level-topped  branching  head  is  seen 
rising  far  above-  all  the  rest.  Some  aged  trunks  of  Grevlllea  robusta  I 
have  found  to  measure  nine  feet  in  circumference ;  so  that  it  is  probably 
the  largest  tree  of  the  order  [Proteacets]  that  has  yet  been  discovered^ 
surpassing  both  the  Knigbtia  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Orites  [oreites,  an 
inhabitant  of  mountains]  excelsa  Br,  of  Port  Macquarric.  From  its  deeply 
ctissected  foliage,  and  the  silkiness  of  the  under  side,  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  **  Si&  oak "  among  the  pine-cutters  of  Moreton  Bay :  but  its 
timber,  which  is  of  a  toughish  fibre,  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  use." 
(^Bot.  Mag*,  September.) 

We  have  presented  the  tabular  details  of  this  species  above,  because  in 
our  published  Additional  Sujwlement,  p.  590.,  by  a  shifting  of  the  type,  the 
detaHs  of  this  species,  and  of^Cal^yi,  nave  been  mutually  transposed;  the 
tabular  description  of  Grevlllea  Caleyi  is  therefore  this  ;  — 
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•fS8899  Cal&yt  B.Br.  Caley's         il|_J  or  &  jn.s    B  FortJack.  1829.    C   p.1    Botmag iSlSS 

5lechnifblia  Cun.  MSS.  Blechnum-Ieaved. 
SeS6a  can^scens  S.3r.     hoary JvtL    H  <_|  cu  5  ...      G.Taw.  FortJack.  182^    C    s.p   Botmag.S185 

Closely  related  to  G.  cinerea,  but  O.  canescens  has  the  segment  of  its 
perianth  much  more  acuminated  than  has  G.  arenaria,  whose  flowers,  too, 
are  of  a  din^y  purple  colour.  G.  canescens  has  this  interesting  feature, 
its  perianth  is  curved  like  a  horseshoe,  swollen  towards  the  apex,  and  then 
suddenly  much  acuminated,  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird. 
(BoL  Mag,,  September.) 

LXXIII.  lXosdce€B, 

1S22.  nO^SA  13470  fndica 

▼ar.  Smitbii  Swt  Sm.'s  yeL  Noisette  il  or  5  8p.8u   Y  Eng.  hybrid  1829  C    r.l    Sw.fl.gar.S.i.158 

**  A  hybrid  production  from  the  Noisette  rose,  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  the  yellow  China  rose,  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Coombe  Wood.  It 
resembles  the  double  yellow  China  rose  in  many  respects,  but  is  of  much 
more  vigorous  growth.  Its  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
double  yellow  China  rose>  but  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and,  like  those  of  the 
Noisette  rose,  are  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
two  :  they  are  highly  fragrant.  This  new  kind  of  rose  is  perfectly  hardv, 
is  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of  China  roses.  {British  Flower" 
Garden,  Sept.) 

LXXVII.  Legumindta  {  Sophdreae. 

1846.  CHORCKZEMA. 
105000  ov&tum  LbuU.       oy&te-leaved      tt.  lJ  el  1    my     S     K.HolI.    1830    C    fl.p    Bot  reg.  15S8 

An  elegant  plant,  and  highly  decorative  in  its  largish  blossoms,  whose 
vexillum  is  scarlet  with  a  yellow  spot  at  its  base :  the  wings  are  purplish. 
**  Its  characters  are  more  those  of  C.  rh6mbeum  than  of  any  other  spe- 
cies ;  but  it  is  decidedly  distinct."  Raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight, 
from  seeds  gathered  in  the  south-west  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  William 
Baxter.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

1257.  DILLWY'NJii? 

I^ycinil&lia  Sm.    01ycine.lvd.  tt.  l_J  el  1}  ap    O.Ro  aW.N.HoU.    1830    S    8.p    Bot  ri«.  1514 

An  exquisitely  beautiful  green-house  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  out  of  the  collection  of  seeds  purchased  by  him 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  collected  them  in  New  Holland.  Botanists  doubt  if 
this  plant  be  a  species  of  Dillw/nta ;  and  Professor  Lindley  regrets  that 
the  doubt  ^'  seems  little  likely  to  be  cleared  up ;  although,"  he  remarks, 
**  it  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  materials  for  the  completion  of  the 
Flora  of  New  Holland  were  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. It  is  time  that  this  were  looked  to ;  and  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  enterprising  naturalist  would  convert  to  a  useful  purpose  the  rich 
stores  of  information  regarding  Australian  vegetation  procured  at  the 
national  expense,  and  now  open  to  all  enquirers,  which  are  lying  unem- 
plo3'ed  at  the  British  Museum.  When  we  see  the  fate  of  the  plants  col- 
lected in  Flinders's  expedition,  and  in  the  fatal  journey  up  the  Congo,  by 
the  lamented  Christian  Smith,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a  wise  and 
xarefiil  government  should  object  to  pay  the  expenses  of  scientific  expedi* 
tions." 

Legumindta  §  Vhaseolece.  Kennedya  dilatkta  Cun,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  September,  1. 1526.,  from  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  where 
it  flowered  in  April  last.  It  is  a  prostrate  or  climbing  plant,  beautifiil  in 
its  headlike  racemes  of  blossoms,  which  are  scarlet  in  their  standard,  yel- 
low in  their  centre,  and  purplish  in  their  wings.  In  its  affinity  it  is  statW 
to  be  intermediate  between  K.  prostrata  and  K.  inophylla.  Raised  (row. 
seeds  collected  by  Mr.  William  Baxter,  on  the  south-west  coast  pf  Ne^ 
Holland.  (Bot  Reg.,  Sept.) 

Zupinus  mexicanus  is  figured  in  Maund's  Botanic  Garden  for  August, 

a  Q  4 
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t.  366.,  where  this  remark  is  ofiered : — *'  Its  habit  being  at  first  unknown, 
it  was  soon  lost ;  but  in  these  days  of  research  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  such  losses  in  general  meet  speedy  reparation.  To  the  personal 
exertions,  and  also  the  pecuniary  liberality,  of  men  of  science  and  fortune, 
these  advantages  are  principally  owing.  Many  botanists,  however,  in 
foreign  countries  are  now  wholly  or  partly  employed  by  English  nursery- 
men to  send  new  and  rare  plants  to  England ;  therefore  every  customer 
of  the  nurseryman  is  an  individual  subscriber  to  the  great  object  of  explor- 
ing remote  comers  of  the  globe." 

Legumindsa  §  Mtntdsetp,  i^cacia  ciner&scens  Sieber,  an  arboreous  species, 
widi  glaucous  longish  leaves,  and  cylindrical  pendent  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  is  figured  in  the  Bot  Mag,  for  August ;  where  are  presented,  from 
the  pen  of  that  zealous  and  intelligent  naturalist  and  traveller,  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  following  notices  on  the  distribution  of  the  genus  Acacia 
over  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  genus  Acacia  '*  inhabits  not  only 
the  southern  coasts,  but  all  parts  of  the  interior  that  have  hitherto  been 
explored.  Wherever  I  landed,  during  my.  four  and  a  half  years'  voyage  with 
Captain  King,  an  ijcacia  was  sure  to  welcome  me  on  my  landing,  and  the 
last  plant  on  which  the  eye  rested,  on  those  inhospitable  steppes  to  which 
Mr.  Oxley  traced  the  Lachlan  River,  in  1827  (five  hundred  miles  inland 
from  Sydney),  was  my  Acacia  stenophylla,  a  curious  slender  tree,  20  ft.  in 
height,  with  leaves  [phyllodia]  from  12  to  15  in.  in  length." 

8837  ACAX^lA  ^JulibrUHme. 

peatadtoia  XttMtf.  5.«landecUMiL   «L_lor  5ap    Y    N.HoU.8.w.c.    1R30    C    p    Bot  reg.  15S1 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  If  not  equal  to  such  species  as  A»  pub^cens 
in  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  it  is  perhaps  superior  to  them  in  the  graceful 
character  of  its  foliage.  Professor  Lindley  names  it,  in  English,  the  Fern- 
leaved  Acacia.  "  The  little  glands  that  are  seated  upon  the  petiole,  be- 
tween each  pair  of  pinnae,  are  of  a  highly  curious  character ;  they  have  the 
form  of  a  minute  cup,  and  seem  as  if  thej^  were  destined  to  expose  some 
portion  of  the  inner  substance  of  the  petiole  to  the  action  of  aur  or  light; 
but  for  what  piu'pose  we  are  ignorant.  One  could  almost  fancy  an  analogy 
between  the  origin  of  these  and  of  the  shields  of  lichens."  {Bot.  Reg., 
Aug.) 

CXV.  DiosmeeB, 

Eriostemon  duxifdlius  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Cab,  for  August,  t.  1831., 
and  thus  excellently  described :  —  '*  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant, 

growing  upright,  with  many  short  rigid  branches^  and  producing  its  elegant 
owers  in  April  and  May.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  in  the 
green-house.  It  will  increase  by  cuttings  slowly,  and  should  be  potted  in 
sandy  peat  earth."  Eriostemon  myopordides  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  September,  whence  we  are  able  to  present  corrections  to  the 
details  in  Hort,  Brit,  p.  169. 
tl0990  myopordides  DecMyoporumi-like  il  lJ^)!^  S  sp  W  N.HoIL  182S  C  f.pil  Bot  mag.  S180 
GXXXI.  PassifloretB, 

1925L  TACSCTNIA. 
t28452  pinnatistfpula  J.    pinnate-stip.  1. 0  Or  90    sp    Pa.Ro    Chile    18S8    C   p.\    Sw.&gUr.S.&156 

This  plant  is  already  in  Loudon's  Hort,  Brit,  (p.  485.),  but  with 
imperfect  details.  From  Passifldra,  Tacsorda  is,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
principally  distinguished  by  the  long  tube  of  its  perianthium.  Mr.  Sweet^s 
figure  of  this  elegant  plant  is  derived  from  the  choice  collection  of  Mrs.  Mar^ 
ryat,  at  Wimbledon,  where  the  plant  has  blossomed  two  years  successively, 
and  this  year  has  nearly  filled  the  conservatory.  "  Its  showy  blossoms,  which 
it  produces  in  abundance^  claim  for  it  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  a 
native  of  Talcahuano  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile ;  and  Mr.  Sweet  is  ^  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  in  favourable  situations,  it  will  prove  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  common  passion  fiower,  Passifldra  ceerilklea."  The  plant  abounds  in 
downiness.  (Flower^Garden,  August.) 
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Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants, 
CLXX.  ^ricecB  §  veris. 

ina  JBRrCA.  §  vi.  Ovatsfllnrs. 
9800a?  viUosi6acuIaJ9. a  slightly  viUose  ilLj  or  1|  my    Li    CG.H.   18S0?    C    B.p    Botcab.  1844 

'*  Lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Lee.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  growing 
very  bushy,  and  flowering  abundantly  in  May.  The  flowers  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  silky  down."  (Bot,  Cab,,  Sept.) 

Menziessa  empetrif6rmis  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  Aug., 
t.  3176.,,  and  is  an  elegant  botanical  gem.  *'  Its  leaves  in  the  recent  state 
are  decidedly  tumid  both  above  and  below,  being  depressed  only  along  the 
middle  rib  on  either  side." 

1345  ^'RBUTtJS. 
110796  pilbfla  GroA.       hairy^anched  JUlLcu  |    my    W    Mexico    18S9?    L    Lp    Bot  mag.  3177 

Stated  in  the  Bot,  Mag.  for  August  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Cannon- 
mills  and  Edinburgh  botanic  gardens.  Its  hairy  prostrate  branches  are 
furnished  with  numerous  toothed  evergreen  leaves,  nine  lines  long,  and 
four  and  a  half  broad ;  the  flowers  are  not  large.  Dr.  Graham  has  not  yet 
seen  the  fruit,  so  that  the  plant,  it  is  just  possible,  may  prove  a  species  of 
Gaulth^ria,  or  of  i^rctostdphylos. 

^rice<B  §  ^hodordcecB, 

iKHODODE'NDRON  indicum  Swt.  (521  Az&lea  4341  fndica  L.) 

▼ar.  Smfthij  Swt    Smith's    il  i_J  or  1  mr.my  RaSal  Eng.hyb.    1828    C    p.1    Sw.fl.gar.2.s.l54 

Flowers  of  a  rosv  salmon  colour,  large,  and  spreading  from  2^  in.  to 
3  in.  in  expansion,  the  upper  petals  spotted  with  spots  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  petals  themselves.  ^*  This  splendid  hybrid  production  is  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  i2hododendron  phceniceum,  that  had  been  fertilised  by  R,  Indi* 
cum,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wood,  in  the  spring  of 
1828.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  parents,  and,  like  them,  is 
rather  tender,  but  appears  to  be  a  more  desirable  plant  than  either ;  is  of 
free  ^growth,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  great  abundance*  Mn  Smith's 
success  in  this  department  of  horticulture  is  well  known^  his  collection 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen*"  (^Flower^Garden, 
August.) 

CLXXL  iSpacridetSi 

3S94  SPHENCTOMA. 

capit&tum/2.JSr.  head.4pKJire4fa.LJ0r   1  ap.my    W    S.W.N.H0IL  1830.  C  turf.p  Bot  reg.  1515 

A  green-house  shrub,  that  was  very  pleasingly  blooming  at  Mr.  Knight's 
nursery  in  April  and  May  last.  It  produces  ornamental  heads  of  snow- 
white,  semitransparent,  salver-shaped  flowers;  it  requires  "  the  same 
treatment  as  the  epacrises,  styphelias,  and  other  families  in  the  oMer 
Epacrfdeae."  Professor  Lindley  supposes  Sphen6toma  to  be  derived  from 
spkeriy  a  wedge;  and  femno,  to  cut ;  m  allusion  to  the  wedge-shaped  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla.  (^Bot.  Reg,,  Aug.)  This  etymon  diflers  from  that 
supplied  in  the  Hortus  Britannictts.    Wmch  is  the  right  one  ? 

CLXXIV.  CampanulhcecB, 

e06.  ADENCPHORA. 
figSS  yerticiU&U  ^M.    wbor1ed.^tid:    ^  A  or  M    jl    L.B    Siberiil     1783.    D    8.1    Sw.fl.gar.2.8.160 
Campanula  verticillkta  W.    C.  tetraph^lla  Thun. 

A  singular  and  rare  species ;  figured  from  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
(British  Flower-Garden,  Sept.) 
CCXI.  Scrophtddrirue, 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
S7»95a  p^ndula  Swt.    penduIouMuMi  j£  A  or  1|    su    Y.Spot  Chiloe   1831.    S    p.l    Sw.fl.gar.£.8.155 

Resembles,  but  is  distinct  from,  C.  crenatifldra.  It  is  figured  from  Mr* 
Low's  Clapton  Nursery,  where,  Mr*  Sweet  believes,  but  one  plant  has 
been  raised,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  produce  seeds.  From  its  blossoms 
being  large,  and  from  their  hanging  down  in  a  graceful  manner,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  showy  species  of  the  genus.    Mr.  Sweet  considers  ^at  this  and 
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all  other  kinds  of  CalceoUUia  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  the  year  round, 
if  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  covered  with  a  flower-pot  in  severe 
weather.    (Flower-Garden,  August.) 

CCXIII.  Soldnetg,  Solanum  crfspum  R.  ^  P.  is  figured  in  die 
Botanical  Register  for  August,  t.  1516.,  where  this  remark  is  presented 
respecting  it :  —  **  It  appears  likely  to  be  a  hard  v  plant,  in  whicli  case  it 
will  be  very  ornamental.  If  tied  to  a  stake,  and  thus  forced  to  grow  erect, 
it  will  throw  out  a  great  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the  end  of  every 
one  of  which  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.  In  this  state  it  was  exhibited  by  Ifr. 
Low  (of  the  Clapton  Kursery),  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  H^Hrdeuitond 
Society  in  April  last,  and  was  greatly  admired.  No  doubt  it  will  strike 
root  very  freely  in  the  state  of  cuttings.  It  will  grow  readily  in  any  c<Nn- 
mon  soil.'*  It  is  a  native  of  Chiloe,  and»  if  not  quite  hardy,  will,  doubtless, 
prove  very  eligible  for  the  decoration  of  the  hardy  garden  in  summer.  It 
considerably  resembles  the  English  bitter-sweet  (<§olanum  Dulcamara  X.), 
but  has  larger  and  paler  corollas.  The  specific  term  crispum  ^  has  refer- 
ence to  a  very  slight  degree  of  undulation  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves." 

Sa]pigl6s8is  atropurpurea  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  August, 
1. 1518.,  where  this  physiological  speculation  is  offered,  which  merits  firom 
our  brother  gardeners  their  attention  at  least.  When  plants  of  this 
species  are  **  grown  in  the  open  border,  they  are  very  apt  to  die  suddenly, 
BO  that  only  a  few  will  sometimes  remain  out  of  a  whole  bed.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  soil,  in  such  instances,  being  too  light,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  sudden  dryness ;  a  condition  which  Uieir  tender  roots  are 
not  formed  by  nature  to  endure.  In  Chiloe,  where  all  the  species  of 
SalpigMssis  grow,  they  are  found  springing  from  the  sides  of  dry  clay 
banks  baked  hard  by  the  scorching  sun  of  that  climate ;  a  situation  in  which 
the  moisture  that  the  earth  contains  is  parted  with  with  great  difficulty, 
and  very  slowly."  The  salpiglossises  are  not  the  only  plants  of  free  and 
rapid  growth  prone  to  die  suddenly  off,  while  to  all  appearance  in  the  fiil- 
ness  of  vigour;  and  the  above  theory  deserves  to  be  compared  with  every 
case  which  may  transpire,  until  its  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  is  proved. 

CCXXL  Labidtce  §  OcymoidecB, 

sssa  co^LEua 

aromfiticus  Am/A.    aromatic    flLOfraU    mr.my    Pa.V    India    1826.    C    p.l    Botreg.1590 
Cbleus  ambofnicus  Lou^ 

Cultivated  generally  in  Indian  gardens,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  great 
fragrance  of  herbage.  Its  leaves  are  frequently  eaten  with  bread  and  but- 
ter,  or  bruised,  and  mixed  with  various  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine. 
The  plant,  though  pretty  in  its  spike  of  whorls  of  smallish  pale  violet 
flowers,  is  not  showy :  in  British  gardens  it  is  oflen  called  Gesn^'a  odorata. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings.    {Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXXXVIII.  AmaryUidess. 

979.  ALSTR(£ME^R/i4. 
eOMa  faaemtotha  &  Sf  P.  bloocUfioL-flwd.  A  IZS  orS^  jl.  Dp.O.R.  Chile  18da  O  l.».p  Sw.fl.gar.S.i.lfi9 

Introduced  by  seeds  by  Lady  Oakes,  in  whose  interesting  collection  at 
Mitcham,  the  plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  July  last.  It  is  an  elegant 
and  hitherto  little  known  plant,  which  appears  to  require  the  same  treat* 
ment  as  Alstroem^ria  Sfmsii,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  related.  {British 
Flower'Garden,  Sept.) 

CCXXXIX.  hidecB, 

142  /^RIS.  S  The  spreading  segments  qf  the  perianth  beardless.  . 

nertchSnakia  J%.    Nertchinvk    ^  A    or  |    my     B     Siberia     1881.    D     r     BotcaUlMS 

Messrs.  Lodd^es  received  this  pretty  plant  from  their  kind  friend  Dr. 
Fischer.  They  state  that  it  *'  grows  pretty  well  in  any  good  soil,  and  in-* 
creases  without  difficulty  by  division  at  the  root."     (Bot*  Cab,,  Sept.) 
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CCXL.  OnUdem.  CoUedkig  and  Twffor^  OrMieoui  JSpipfyteg.  — 
**  It  is  Teiy  much  to  be  rci^retted  that  some  more  efficient  means  are  not 
tdten  to  procure  tlw  plants  of  this  description  which  ahonnd  la  «U  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  East.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  require  no 
care  in  collecting,  it  being  only  necessary  to  strip  them  off  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow,  and  to  suspend  them  in  the  cabm,  never  watering  them, 
but  moistening  them  occasionally  with  a  wet  sponge.  Captains  of  ships 
might  succeed  in  importing  them  without  difficulty.  The  only  caution 
wmch  reauires  to  be  taken  is,  that  they  should  not  be  overwatered ;  if  this 
is  done,  they  are  sure  to  die :  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  them  no 
water  whatever.  They  should  also,  if  possible,  be  collected  in  the  dry 
season,  at  which  period  they  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  torpor."  Professor 
Lindley,in  the  Botanical  Beguter  for  September,  1. 1522.,  under  Angrce'cum 
ebumeum. 

The  Woodloute  ii  exceedingly  destructive  to  all  Stove  Orchideout  Plants,  — 
Messrs.  Loddiges  state  to  this  efiect  in  their  description  of  Maxillaria 
Barringtoniep,  in  their  Bot,  Cab.  for  July,  t.  1824.  Modes  of  destroying 
this  insect  are  prescribed  in  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  280.  and  486. 

Orckidea  §  ArethuscBS. 

S518.  FTERO'STYLia  «  Stems lettfp,  appendig qf  labeQumpeneiUed ai top. 

BftDlutfB.Br.      Banks'*      AiAJculi    d     Y.W      NewZeaL    1826w    D    p.\    Botmag.  S178 

Found  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  is  received  into  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  1826,  who  soon 
after  sent  off  plants  to  Kew.  Mr.  Bauer  has  found  that  its  grains  of  pollen, 
magnified  by  Floessel's  grand  microscope  670  times  lineally, or 324,900  times 
superficially,  exhibit  a  total  deviation  from  those  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
specimens  of  orchideous  plants  he  had  before  investigated.  The  species  has 
large  leaves,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  had  named  the  species  P.  macrophylla  i 
but  Mr.  Brown  has  identified  it  with  a  specimen  found  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  New  Zealand,  when  he  accompanied  Captain  Cook  round  the 
world,  and  of  which  a  specimen  or  drawing  still  exists  in  the  Banksian 
museum.     (Bot.  Mag,,  Aug.) 

OrchidetB  §  Ophrydete. 

Qsan    A'CERASL 
9S5lBa  lecundiilbra  LhtdL  onchsided  tpiked  A  ^  cU  f  ap  I>1  V  S.Europe  18S9  ?  D  Lp  Bot.  reg.  1525 

''  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  ixias 
and  other  Cape  bulbs :  that  is  to  say,  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  quiescent 
during  summer.  Under  such  management,  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Lord  Mil- 
ton's, succeeds  in  making  it  flower  freely  every  spring."  (^Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.) 

OrchidecB  §  V&ndese. 

8537  MAXILliA^RIA 

placanthfea  Hook',    flat-anthered  ^  [ZS  cu  |   ...   G.Y.Fk  Bnuil  18S1  ?  D  p.r.w  Bot  mag.  3173 

A  newly  introduced  and  well  marked  species,  from  the  rich  collection  of 
Mrs.  Arnold  Harrison,  who  received  it  from  her  brother  in  Brazil ;  and 
cultivates  it,  and  the  Orchldeae  generally,  very  successfully.  {Boti  Magi, 
Aug.)  The  time  of  its  introduction  to,  and  period  of  its  blooming  in^ 
Bngland,  are  not  stated :  definiteness  in  these  little  matters  seems  unwel- 
come to  the  editors  of  the  botanical  periodicals. 
gticilUAC.  dender      £X^V^h  «»     B.Y  .  BnsU     ...     D     p^r.w     Bot  catx  ISSt 

This  curious  little  plant  is  very  slender  in  habit,  and  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  the  stove.  It  may  sometimes  be  separated  for  increase,  and  should 
be  potted  in  moss,  v^table  earth,  and  small  pieces  of  broken  pots.  (^Bot. 
Cab.,  Aug.) 

8569.  ANGRJETCVM.    (An  alteration  ot'angurek,  the  Malayan  name  of  fuch  plants.) 
•f«2798a  ebtimeum  Thtm.    itary4$pped  £USlor   1|  n^  6. W  Bfadagaa.  1886.  D  p.r.ir  Bot  ref.  1588 

This  Species  is  in  our  Additional  Supplement,  but,  with  its  descriptive 
particulars,  less  perfect  than  as  here  exhibited.   But  one  plant  is  known  to 
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exist  in  Europe;  and  this  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  collection, 
where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  November  last,  and  continued  in 
beauty  for  nearly  two  months.  It  grows  slowly,  and  has  not  yet  afforded 
the  means  of  being  propagated.  Professor  Lindley  appends  to  this  article 
the  characters  of  five  new  genera;  and  one  of  these  (CEce6clades)  is  to 
receive  certain  species  hitherto  referred  to  Angrce^cumy  among  which  are 
the  A.  maculktum  and  A.  falcatum  of  our  Hortut  Britannicus,  p.  373. 
(£ce6clades  is  probably  firom  oiked  to  inhabit,  and  klados,  a  branch ;  from  its 
habitat. 

Oncfdium  bifblium  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  September, 
1. 1845.;  and  of  it  Messrs.  Loddiges  remark: — ''We  scarcely  know  a 
plant,  even  in  this  favoured  class,  more  elegant  in  form,  or  more  brilliant 
in  colour,  than  this ;  its  dazzling  brightness  is  absolutely  inimitable.*' 

CCLI.  l,iliace<B. 

1017.  TXTLIPA. 

M260  malfeolenB  JBSrr^.     ilUmelling        tfAorl  my    R.Y     Italy?   18S7?   O  co    Sw.fl.gar.9Li.15S. 
S yarieg^ta  A»l.     vari^ated^fMrdf  A  or  1  my    R.Va.  Italy?   I8S7?  O  co    Sw.fl.gar.8.aLl58 

These  kinds  are  not  unomamental,  and  require  the  same  treatment  as 
other  tulips  :  they  are  figured  from  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden.  (Flower' 
Garden^  Aug.) 


A  second  edition  of  Loudon's  Hortut  Britannicut  having  been  published 
since  our  last  Number  was  issued,  the  present  will  be  a  fit  time  and  place 
to  register  this  fact ;  and  to  state  that  the  second  edition  differs  firom  the 
finty  in  being  freed  from  the  principal  of  the  errors  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  first ;  in  having  the  just  published  Additional  Supplement 
appended  to  it,  in  relation  to  which  new  asterisks  have  been  inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  book ;  and  in  having  the  price  of  the  Additional  Supplement^ 
namely,  2x.  6tf.,  added  to  the  price  of  the  first  edition  ;  making  the  price  of 
the  second  edition  \l.  3s,  6d,  The  Additional  Supplement^  consisting  of 
24  pages,  is  also  purchasable  separately  for  2s.  6d,  The  genera  in  the 
Additional  Supplement  are  arranged  alphabetically,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
an  index  to  it. 

As  observed  in  the  preface  to  our  second  edition,  **  whoever  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  additions  and  improvements  made  subsequently  to  the  last 
Additional  Supplement  may  consult  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine  ;  in  which,  un- 
der the  article  which  will  be  henceforth  contained  in  every  Number,  entitled 
'  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  Plants,  and  of  Old  Plants  of 
interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of 
Plants,  and  of  the  Hortus  BritannicuSy  *  will  be  found  the  name  of  every 
plant  newly  introduced  or  [striking  hybrid  or  variety]  originated,  and  of 
every  recent  improvement  in  botanical  nomenclature." 

Obediently  to  this  appointment,  we  have  deemed  it  pardonable  to  occupy 
in  the  present  article  a  little  additional  space,  for  the  sake  of  gathering 
together,  and  here  exhibiting,  all  the  additions  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  putting  of  the  Additional  Supplement  to  press,  so  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  Additional  Supplement  will  not  have  to  turn  farther  back  in 
the  Gkirdener's  Magazine  than  to  the  following  list,  which  includes  all  the 
newly  introduced  or  originated  plants  published  in  the  botanical  periodicals 
up  to  September  1.  1832,  and,  consequently,  includes  the  names  of  those 
noticed  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  the  present  Number. 

An  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  to  a  generic  name  indicates  that  name  to  have 
never  yet  been  admitted  into  either  the  Hortus  Britannicus  or  the  Additional 
Supplement, 

A  dagger  (f )  prefixed  to  a  few  specific  names  signifies  that  these 
names  are  already  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus  or  the  Additional  Supplement, 
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but  with  the  descriptive  details  o£  the  species  these  names  represent  less 
accurately  given  than  as  here  presented. 

A  section  (§)  indicates  a  new  name  devised  for  a  plant  already  in  the 
Hortus  Britannictu  or  Additional  Supplement  by  some  other  name. 

88S7.  ^CA\:iA.    ^  Julibrissitue. 

pentadhaiR  Lindl.    S-glanded       »Ljor    5    ap     Y       N.HolLs.w.cl830.     C    p     Bot.reg.lS21 
8487.  A'CERA& 
528515a  McundiflbraZtiMj;^  one^dedj^Mtoia^^cu  f  ap     DLV.S  Europe    1889?    D    Lp    Bot  reg.  1525 

605.  ADENCKPHORA. 
f4925  vCTticiUkto  F«.       whorled./w«     ^t  A  or    8|  jl      L.B      Siberia       1783.      D  §.1    Sw.fl.  gar.  8.  f .160 
Camp&nula  verticillftta  fV.  C.  tetraph^lla  Tkun, 

:    «9SSii  aVAX  SaL  (A'arcSssus  L.) 

Ubicana  Haw.  whitith  tf   A  or    1    ap     W       Spain  ...        O    B.1     Sw.fl.gar.2.1.145 

'     S79.  ALSTRCEME'R/il. 

8044a  haem&ntha  R.  ^  P.  bIood.coL.fld.  j^  [SI  or  2i  jl  Dp.O.R Chile        ISSa    O     Up  Sw.fl.gar.8Al59 
2569.  ANGRJE'CUM. 

•f88612a  ebdrneum  Thou.    iyory.Upped    £U^otH  nja  O.  W    Madagaa.    1886.    D    p.r.wBot  reg.  1528 

1S45.  J'RBUTUa 
11079A  pilbta  Grak,  hahj^ancAed  )U  tt.  cu   ^  my    W       Mexico      1829  ?    L   Lp    Bot  mag.  3177 

1061.  ilSPHOa>£LUS  8869  liiteus 

8  sibfricus  lAndL     Siberian  ^  A  or    8    ap.myFa.Y  Siberia     1889?    D     co    Bot  reg.  1507 

957.  BILLBE'RG/i< 
7752a  bf color  A  a  two-coloured    ^QQor    |    ...      RaB    RioJan.    1829?   Sk  i.p   Bot  cab.  1819 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
fi7995a  pfindula  Swt.  pendulous->ftodl]g  A  or    1|  su     Y.ipot  Chiloe       1831.     S    p.1     Sw.fl.gar.2.a.l55 

f3436a  CAM  A' SSI  A  lindl.  (QuamajA  or  Cumas,  native  name  in  N.W.America)  6.1.  Asphodiie^.  1~~ 
i^SnCn  esculenta  Lmdl.      esculent  tf   A  or    1|  jl     D.P       Columbia  18S7.     O    p     Bot  reg.  1486 

M.  Rafinesque,  as  early  as  1817,  had  named  this  plant  Quamdtia  escul^nta.    See  bis  Mediaa  Flora, 
voL  ii.  p.  855. 

9088.  CAME'LL/.l  18166  japdnica 

Reevestdna  LindL   Reeves's  ili_j9pll0    sp    CWsh  China       1829?     I    Lp   Bot  reg.lfiOl 

var.  compicta  A(7.  compact-jfuNi.    SLjor    4    n.f  W         Eng.sdlg.    ...        I     Lp   Bot  cab  1836 

1846.  CHORCyZEMA.  (Cftorof,  dance,  and  z«ma,  drink;  circumstances  of  its  discovery.) 
10499a  trianguUure  LuuU.  S-angiedprickledu.  i_J  or     |  ap       S       N.HoU.    1830.     C    s.p    Bot  reg.  1513 
10500a  ovktum  ZifuU.       ovate^vd.  tt.i_|el    1    my      S       N.HolL    183a     C    8.p    Bot  reg.  1588 

1185.  CLA'RK/il  10047  pulchtila 

8  flbTe-&Ibo  Swt.     white.flwd.  O  or    1|  jn    W        N.Amer.  1826.     8    co     Sw.fl.gar.2LaLl57 

3333  COBU'RG/il. 
S8152a  f61vaH0r&  tawny-yftod.         tfiAJor    1    £     Taw   LS.Amer.  1829?    O    Lr.mBot  reg.  1407 

3383.  CO^LEUa 

aromiticus  Bentk.  aromatic  tt.  O  ^a  U  mr.myPa.y  India        1826.     C    p.1    Bot  reg.  1590  J 

C61eu8  ambofnicus  Lour.,  Gesn^ria  odoriita  Hort. 

563.  CO^RD/J. 

^andiflbra  Zifk&  large.flwd.  ikOor   ...  au    W        S.Amer.?  1827.     C    Lp    Bot  reg.  1491 

1857.  DILLWY'NJJ? 

glycinif^lia  5m.    Glycine-lvd.        tt.  uJ  el     1|  a      O.Ro    S.W.N.HoIL1830.  S    8.p    Bot  reg.  1514 

504.  E'PACRIS. 

vari&bUis  2?.C.       variable  il  lJ  or    8   ja.f  Pk         N.&W.     1889.     C    B.p    Bot  cab.  1816 

nivklisAC.  snowy-^Itod.        HtJor    3    mr  W         N.HolL     1829.     C    s.p    Bot  cab.  1829 

S554.  EPIDE'NDRUM. 

variegktum  Hook.  yaxi.  Ivd.  iffliod.  ^  [ZS  or    1    Ja    Y8h.g.8potP  RioJan.1830.  D  p.r.wBot  mag.  3151 

61.  ERA'NTHEMUM. 

fecixndxaa  LHuU.    ever-blowing     tt.Oor    l|allieaLi      Braail       1829?    C    pil    Bot.  reg.  1494 

4173.  EKVCK. 
k  l.Tubiflbre. 

dichr6mata  B.  C.    two-coloured    il  lJ  or    3    autwY.Pk     C.O.H.     1800.     C    s.p    Bot  cab.  1818 
verecCinda  B.  C,      ruddy-jfiod.       il  i_J  or    3    saaut  Ro      C.G.R     1880.     C    B.p    Bot  cab.  1827 
S  VI.  Ovatiflbna 
geOOa?  ▼Ulositiscula^.CslightiyviUosettLJor    ]|  my     Li         CG.H.     1829?    C    s.p    Bot  cab.  1844 

1311.  ERIOSTE*MON. 
f  10930  myoporoldes  Dec.  Myoporum-like*  l-J  or    3    sp      W  N.HolL    188&     C    8.p.l  Bot  mag.  3180  . 

8268.  MJPATO^R/ITM. 
f80584a  ^yopdna  Yen.  ?      Ayapana        ilOm    3?  au.o      LLR    BrazU     1821.     C  Itl  yen.maLa3  ; 

937.  EITRYCLES. 
•t88863. CunningbkmifLindL Cunningham's  tfiAl  el    1   mr.apW         N.HoU.    1830.     O    p.l    Bot  reg.  1506 

3450.  FRANCC^ii. 
•(88869.  appendiculUa  Cav.  appendicled    ]i  ^  or    3    my  jn  RaC    Chiloe     1831.     S    p.1    Sw.fl.gar.S.a.151 

1188.  FU'CHS/^ 
10075a  globbsa  Hot/.  globose-^f urcf.  tt  lJ  or    5   jn.a       C.P  £ng.byb.?  1830.     C    pL    G.M.viU.p.598 
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sift  GHEVI'UiEX 
9886a  canSiceni  AA*.      hoarr^Mf.        *  lJ  cu  5    ...       O.TawPortJack.l8d4.     C    f.p   Bot  maff.  3185 
^«N00  rob^iiU  OfN.         robust  or  «tf*  ooikt  l-J  or  80    ...       O        MoretonB.l&30i   C    Lp   BoL  nug.  3184 
tS8899  C^hyi  ILBr.  Caler's  ft  l_|  or   5   Jn.s     R        FbrUack.l8S9L     C    p.1  Bot.  mag.  S13S 

UechnifMiaCVin.  MSS.  Blechniim.IeBved. 

9400.  HERMPNIUM.  CS164 

Icordktum  liiMir.     heuUML         ^lAIAra  f    mr.n   Tifa.O  N.W.Af  SLW.Eu.183a  D  p.l  BoCn^ 
Habenkria  cordAU  Hionter  Bot.  mag.  Si&kt  m±ot  ^9  AddiUmal  Supplement,  Na  28904. 

15S7.  HIBBE'RT/il. 
U115a  Cunningfakintf  Ait  Cunningham*!      t  or    8   jn        Y       Kff.G.*sSd.l82S?  C    cp   Bot  mag.  3183 
It  to  poMlUe^  but  we  know  not  if  probable,  that  thii  ii  the  No.  S39S2.  of  the  Addttkmal  St^tpiemenL 

9014.  ^IBI'SCUS. 
VmSa  Qenh9H  BoJ.  Oenkve'f        il  O  ipL  15   jn.Jl    Ro       Mauritius 

1940.  HO^VEil. 
17S84a  viUbM  JJndl.  shaggy  *  lJ  el    3    ap       LI       N.HoU. 

14S.  rRI&    \  The  spreading  segmeniM  qf  the  perianth  beardletB. 

nertchtnskia  1%.      Nertchintk     k.  A  ox    %    mj       B        Siberia 
1305a  longifblia  Svat,        long.leaved     ^'  A  or     f  ap        P.  0th  Naplet 

1471.  MAMMILLA'^RIA. 

t^nuiiDAx  slender  «L2Sgr    k    ™7       Pa-'^       •••         I^^     ^    ni    B»t: 

Mentioned  in  \Xke  AdditiomU  Sitpplement  under  MammiUiria,  p.  59S. 

9537.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

pictalfont  paintedvfvA  jflSIor  |    d  Onot   OrganMtna.l890?Dpr.wBot  mag.  3154 

▼iridit  Ljfutt.  green.«f fMi/M  ]£  (ZS  cu     |  my  O.P.LI   RioJan.  ]8S9r    D  pr.wBot  reg.  1510 

placanth^ra  J7oo4^,  flat.anthered  i|  (23  cu  |    ...  O. Y.Plc  Bratil     1831 1    D  pr.wBot  mag.  3173 

griciliti?.  a  slender  IBlZSpr     i  au  R.Y        Brazil       ...       D  pr.wBot  cab.  1837 

1177.  MICHAU'X/J. 
•tg951.  lAvigkU  Ven.        smooth  j(  lAI  or  11    aao    W        N.Persia  182a     S    r.l    Bot  mag.  3U8 

«9569a  GBCEO^CLADES  JJndl,  (PlobabW  oike8,  to  inhabit,  kladot,  a  branch.)  21.1.    Orchtdete,  Sp.  10— 
S  2/J91  maculiita  Lindi.  spotted  £  (ZD  pr    I    o.n      Pk       Aflrica     1819.     D  pr.wLindJ.  ool.  15 

Angraf\um  macul&tum  LindL  Bot  reg.  618.,  Hort  Brit  No.  22791. 
(93799  ftlcftu  Lindl.       falcate  fitS^m    in.d     W       China     1815.     D  pr.wBot  mag.  9097 

Angnt^'eum  fidc&tum  LindL,  Hort  Brit  No.  2£792. 

1053.  ORNITHCOALUM. 

bifbiiumAa         twouleayed        tfiAJcu     4au       W         Chile      1831.     O    s.1    Bot  cabi  1809 
ain&ceum  B.C.       AUium-Iike       If  lAI  or    |    au       W         ChUe      1821.     O    s.1    Bot  caU  1818 

150&  PMO'iilA  14096  officinklis 

7anemonifl6rafioo4r.Anemone.flwd.A  ^or   3   my.Jn  R  ...         18d0?  D    t.1    Bot  mag.  3175 

•9558a  PHAVaa 

^92700  macuiiitus  B.  C      tDotted./vA     if  [ZD  or   9   ja.Jn    Y  Nepal    1823.     D  pr.wBot  eabi  1808 

Bl^tla  Woodf6rd«a  Hort  Brit  Na  22760. 

679.  PITTCXSPORUM. 
'f99128.  cornifblium  Cun.  Dogwood Jvd.  il  i_J  cu  3   mr     Br         N.ZeaL  1827.     C   p     Bot  mag.  3161 

19ia  POLY'GONUM. 
f  10274  adpr^ssum  il.2?.  appretted.^tolt.Ljcu  60   my.auW         N.HolL  1822.     L   Lp   Bot  mag:  3146 

95ia  PTERO^TYLia  J  Sterna  leafy,  appendix  qflabeUumpeneHled  at  top. 

BftnksiiR.  Br.        Banks's  JJbtA/cu   U  d        YVW      N.  Zeal.  1826.     D    p.l  Bot  mag.  3179 

7191  BrBES. 
5928a  specibsum  PA.       showy  A        or    5    my.jnC  CaUfomial829L    C    co    6w.fl.gar.9.ikl40 

stamineum  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyclop,  and  Dec  in  Prod.  3. 477.,  and  also  specibsum  Dec.  in  Prod.  3L  478. 

1339.  iRHODODE'NDRON. 
llOOas  Smkhfi  Swt  Smith's  Ay6n</ il     spL    8    sp       C       Atboreo-pont  18^  L   l.p  Sw.fl.garJ2.SL50 

Obtained  flrom  seeds  of  R.  p6nticum,  imbued  with  the  pollen  of  R.  arbbreum. 

p6lchrum  Swt.    Smith's  beautiful*  lJ  or    3  ap.jl    Ra       Eng.hybridl887.    C    s.p    Sw.fl.gar.2Ls.117 
B.  fndicum  y  Smfthtj  Sweet's  Hort  Brit.  ed.  2.  p.  343.,  and  Asalea  fndica  y  Smfthcl  of  some  others; 

and  is  flrom  seeds  of  A.  /edifolia  Hook,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  original  A.  Indica. 
This  last  remark  is.  in  the  Additional  Supplement^  wrongly  placed  under  B.  Sm£th<i'  and  not  under  B, 
p61chrum,  to  which  it  relates :  B.  SmMMi  Swt  is  a  modification  of  B  p6nticum  L.,  and  B  p61cbrum 
Swt.  a  modification  of  AaUea  indica,  as  is  the  following :  — 
fndicum  Swt. 

2  Smiths  Swt         Smith's  Ay5Hiiili_J  or  3  ap.jL     Ro.Sal.  Phflen.indl828.     C.  s.p.    6w.fl.nr.2.SLl54 

This  and  i7.p6Ichrum  are,  according  to  the  figures,  quite  distinct  objects,  but  under  B  pAlcbnim,  in 

the  Flow,  uard.,  is  cited  as  a  sjnonyme  B  indicum  y  Smithn  Sw.  Hort  Brit  ed.  2.  p.  343.;  oonse- 

quentiv,  either  this  synonyme  Is  wrongly  cited,  or  the  B  indicum  y  Smithsi  of  Sw.  ifort  JSIrtiC,  and  tfie 

B.  indicum  var.  Smiths/  of  the  Flow.  uard.  154u,  relate  to  two  distinct  plants. 

1592.  IIO^SA  13470  fndica 

▼ar.  Smiths  Swt  Smith's  ^Nolsetteil  or    5    spsuY  £ng.hyb.  1829.     C    r.l    SwJB.gar.2J.158 

909&  ^rDA.  J  III.  HeartJeaved. 

BL(ireAB.C.  golden-Jlwd.     *  O  or  ...  my.jlO.R      India       1850?    C    1^  Bot  cabi  18tf 

3311.  SOVhA'SGIA.  ^ 

5866a  rbbra  ZimfiL  red^lwA  <l|_Jor   3    d       R  C.O.H.     1897?    C    p.l  Bot  reg.  1488 

3294.  SPlIENOnX)MA.  (Prof.  Dndley  supposes  in  expreuion  of  the  wedge-shaped  segments!^  the  cotoOaO 
\  capitktumA^.      head-spiked     tt.  i^  or    lapmyW         N.H.s.w.  1830.     C    turCpBot  reg.  1515 

Dracopb^Uum  capitiitum.  Additional  Sitpplement,  No.  28818.,  andLoddiget'i  Boi,  Cab.,  Sept  1839. 
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1985.  TACSO^NIA. 
i48452  pinnatistSpula  J.    pinnate-stipi     |_  O  or  SO    sp     Fa.Ro    Chile       18S8.     C    p.1  Sw.fl.gar.2.iLl56 

JWW7.  THE" A  18160  viridis 

SlatiRyllaAd        broad-leaved    il|_Jor    4    f.n     W  China      1825?    C    p.1  Bot  cabi  1888 

1000.  TRADESCA'NT/rf.  [gar.  1 363 

-HZ9S96  congesta  Pent^      crowded  ^  A  or    2    JLo    B  K.Amer.  1826.     D    co   Maund's  bot 

123.  TRITO^NIA. 

odor&ta^.  a  firagrant  tfiAJor    |    su     Y  C.G.H.     1829?    O    sp   Bot.  cab.  1820 

1148.  TROP^^OLQM.  [Beech,  voy.,  p.  14 

•f«8l88abrach^cera8irooiir.  short-homed^JbiAIor  2 Chile       ;1828.     C    ].p    Hoolc.  bot 

1017.  TU^LIPA. 
8426a  mal^olens  A;ri!.       ilLsmelling      tf  A  or    1    my    R.Y       Italy?      1827?    O    co    Sw.fl.gar.2Ls.l5S 
2 variegkta 5wf.      yariegated-ZUl tf  A  or    1    my    R.Va      Italy?      18S7?    O    co    Sw.fl.gar.2.a.l53 

In  the  Additional  Supplement^  Nos.  28650.  and  28796.  are  superfluous, 
being  applied  to  synonymes,  and  not  to  species. 

*#*  Besides  looking  forward  to  a  future  Supplement  to  our  ffortut  BrP' 
tannicus,  we  are  about  to  commence  A  Supplement  to  the  EncydopesdiB  of 
Plants  ;  and,  as  we  are  desirous  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  both 
the  Hortut  and  the  Encyclopcedia,  we  shall  thankfully  receive  and  acknow- 
ledge all  corrections  and  all  additions  to  them  with  which  any  one  may 
please  to  favour  us. 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Corrections  to  the  June  Number,  p.  257 — 384.  In  Mr.  Main's  article 
**  On  pruning  Forest  Trees,"  fig.  51.  p.  310.  is  exhibited  bottom  upwards. 
In  p.  325.  line  10.  for  "  Rev.  George  Jennings  "  read  "  Rev.  L.  Jenyns.'* 
In  p.  351.  line  3.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Phagus  "  read  «  Phajus."  In 
p.  381.  line  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  *•  albumen  "  read  **  alburnum." 

In  Mr.  Rivers's  Tour,  p.  393.  line  5.  for  "  edges  "  read  "  hedges." 

Fuchsia.  baciUdris  Lindl.  and  F&chsia.  globosa  Hort.  are  not  identical,  as 
they  are  stated  to  be,  p.  505.,  but  widely  distinct :  see  p.  598.  —  J,  D, 

CratcB^gus  Oxyacdntha  rosea  superba  is  (see  p.  505.}  the  name,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  for  the  splendid  variety  of  hawthorn  de- 
scribed p.  362.  Is  it  distinct  from  the  Cratae^gus  Oxyacdntha  punfcea  of 
Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  1. 1363.?  —J.  D, 

Bretton  Hall.  —  Sir,  In  looking  over  the  June  Number  of  your  Magazine, 
I  perceive,  under  the  head  of  "  Domestic  Notices :  —  England,"  p.  361., 
you  have  informed  your  readers  that  '*  the  hot-houses  at  Bretton  Hall, 
mcluding  the  magnificent  dome  figured  in  Vol.  V.  p.  681.,  and  all  the 
plants,  with  the  museum,  and  many  other  articles,  the  property  of  the 
late  munificent  patroness  of  gardening  and  botany,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  have 
lately  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle."  A  state- 
ment so  general  and  unqualified,  at  the  present  moment,  together  with  the 
numerous  advertisements  and  flaming  descriptions  by  the  eloquent  Mr. 
Robins,  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints  previously  to  the  sale,  are  all 
highly  calculated  to  confirm  an  impression  which  is  already  very  prevalent 
in  the  country,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  the  hot-houses  and  plants  have 
been  sold,  without  reserve.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  there  are  hot-houses  left,  and  others  now  building,  equal  to 
supply  the  wants  of  even  an  extravagant  family,  should  that  be  required. 
And  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition  to  the  "  massy  stone-built  conserva- 
tory "  noticed  in  another  part  of  your  Magazine,  there  are,  a  splendid 
orangery,  a  heath-house,  and  a  plant-stove,  now  building,  it  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  "  all  the  plants  "  have  been  sold.  The  two  latter  will  be 
equal  in  extent  to  the  green-house  and  plant-stove  of  the  Count  de  Vandes^ 
at  Bayswater.  I  also  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  authority  for  stating  that  the 
gardens  will  still  continue  to  be  supported  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 

Li  the  statement  above  alluded  to,  you  have  referred  to  Vol.  V.  p.  681. 


008  Retro^pectvoe  Criticism. 

tp -ft  description  which  you  hare  given  there  of  this  pbce.  I  sah  not,  ftt 
nresent,  at  liberty  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  extensive  and  sweep- 
ing alterations  now  going  on ;  and  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
j»Qtice  of  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  you  have  fallen ;  mistakes  which, 
hut  for  reasons  not  now  worthy  of  notice,  would  long  since  have  been 
corrected.  In  the  .first  place,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  state  that  the  time 
you  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  garden  and  grounds  was  exceedingly 
Ignited;  and  some  considerable  misrepresentations  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. In  describing  the  situation  on  which  the  house  has  been  built, 
you  say,  '*  The  grand  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  natural  marked  situ- 
ation for  the  house."  Without  mentioning  that  the  situation  on  which  the 
house  stands  is  the  most  appropriate  that  could  have  been  chosen,  I  am 
still  very  doubtful  whether  a  more  eligible  site  could  have  been  selected,' 
at  least  within  some  miles  of  the  present ;  and  I  do  think,  had  time  per- 
mitted you  to  walk  round  the  south  and  east  fronts,  the  impressions  pro- 
cluced  upon  your  mind  would  have  been  somewhat  different.  With  regard 
to  your  precbctioD,  that  at  some  future  time  the  house  would  be  built  at 
the  top  of  the  valley,  I  can  only  say,  that,  had  you  ever  seen  the  ground, 
pr  were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  place,  you  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  entertauied  such  an  idea. 

In  allusion  to  the  bank  on  which  the  house  is  placed,  you  also  say, ''  as 
this  bank  is  confronted  by  another  of  similar  character  rising  fi-om  the 
narrow  bottom  of  the  same  streamless  valley,"  &c.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
this  valley  has  at  least. 70  acres  of  Its  surface  continually  covered  with 
water ;  and  the  stream,  which  is  at  all  times  passing  through  it,  is  found 
sufficient,  even  during  the  driest  seasons,  to  work  several,  flour  mills  a  little 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  park,  which  are  never  at  a  loss  for  water^ 
although  entirely  dependent  upon  this  stream  for  their  supply.  Again,  a 
little  rarther  on,  you  have  said,  *'  As  this  vaUey,  and  consequently  its 
banks,  lie  in  a  direction  more  or  less  south  and  north,  the  hot-houses  are, 
m  order  that  they  may  front  the  sun,  obliged  to  be  built  across  the  slope.'^ 
Instead  of  the  valley  and  banks  lying  north  and  south,  they  lie  due  east 
and  west ;  the  one  bank  sloping  from  the  south,  and  the  other  firom  the 
iiorth.  On  this  latter  bank  are  situated  the  gardens  and  hot-houses;  but 
why  you  should  designate  them  "  inharmonious,"  because  built  across  the 
ilope,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  meaning  which  I  thought  the  words 
^  slope "  and  **  across "  were  generally  intended  to  convey,  when  used 
With  reference  to  a  sloping  bank,  or  an  inclined  plane,  was,  to  suppose 
tt  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  a  sloping  bank,  and,  at 
any  given  point  between  the  higher  and  lower  ends,  to  suppose  another 
drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  This  would  exactly  correspond  wiUi 
the  idea  which  I  had  entertained  of  an  object  of  greater  length  than 
Ibreadth,  when  placed  across  a  slope ;  and  would  also  represent  the  relative 
position  of  our  forcing-houses,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  all  built 
across  the  slope,  with  their  fronts  due  south.  As  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
account  for  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  you  have  fallen,  it  may  be 
also  proper  to  state,  that,  at  the  time  you  visited  the  place,  three  large  span- 
roofed  pine-stoves  were  standing  in  a  line  with  the  slope;  their  ends 
pointing  north  and  south,  the  effect  of  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was 
very  inharmonious :  but  at  the  time  you  called,  a  part  of  them  was  heing 
demolished,  in  order  to  give  place  to  others  then  building;  and, from  the 
arrangements  at  that  time  in  progress,  it  was  evident  that  their  entire  re- 
mpval  was  shortly  intended.  The  coach  road,  which  you  have  justly  termed 
pitiable,  is  now  transformed  into  quite  a  new  line. — Roberi  Manmck^ 
Pritton  Hall  Gardem,  July  14.  1832.  .        -. 

^'Cow  Cabbage,  as  described  by  a  Friend  of  Mr,  Murrap^  V9I.  V.  t^.66.-^T 
Sir,  Having  ^seen,  $ome  time  ago,  in  your  Magazine^  an  Accoujftt  of  the- 
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estnuMtHiiiEuy  produce  of  the  cow  or  tree  cabbage;  and  being  very  denrooa 
to  get  rich  in  a  little  time,  I  set  about  calculating  how  many  cows  I  could 
keep  upon  it,  on  my  iarm,  which  contains  near  100  acres ;  and  I  found 
I  could  keep  from  10,000  to  18,000.  I  also  calculated  that  these  cows 
would  give  sufficient  milk  to  supply  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  this 
fluid,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood;  at  least,  if  it 
fell  short,  I  could  adopt  the  Scotch  and  also  the  London  plan  of  mixing 
a  little  water  with  it«  Having  made  these  calculations,  and  finding  the 
great  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  I  determined 
to  give  up  my  old  jog-trot  habits,  and  to  dash  into  money-getting  at  once. 
Fearing  some  other  farmer  would  take  the  hint  before  me,  I,  without  fiir-^ 
ther  delay,  set  off  to  Liverpool,  and  contracted  with  all  the  milkmen  in  the 
town  to  supply  them  with  all  the  milk  they  could  sell,  at  a  fiuthing  a  auart 
less  than  they  could  get  it  from  the  farmer  at  present.  I  then  did  the 
same  at  Manchester.  Now,  I  calculated  that  in  two  years  my  cabbages 
would  get  too  tall  to  get  the  produce  of  them  without  the  help  of  ladders : 
I  therefore  determined  to  adopt  the  following  plan : — to  renew  one  half  of 
my  farm  every  year  with  fresh  plants ;  consequently,  I  should  have  about 
160,000  cabbage  stumps  to  take  up  every  year.  Now,  your  Magazine  said 
diat  the  stumps  of  these  cabbages  would  make  excellent  rafters  for  build- 
ings ;  I  therefore  contracted  with  the  house-carpenters  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  to  supplv  them  with  160,000  rafters  every  year,  at  Is,  each,  and 
found  that  I  should  thus  make  8000/.  each  year  of  my  cabbage  stumps. 
I  then  contracted  with  these  carpenters  to  build  me  cow-houses  for  12,000 
cows ;  one  half  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  other  half  in  cabbage 
stumps  at  the  above  price.  Last  year  I  got  my  cow-houses  built,  and  my 
land  fallowed,  manured,  and  planted,  ready  to  overflow  the  land  with  milk. 
But  alas  I  alas !  how  must  I  describe  my  disappointment,  when  I  find,  by 
experience,  that  these  cabbages  will  produce  no  more  food,  fi*om  an  acre, 
than  red  clover;  a  plant  which  I  had  a  little  time  before  despised  and 
driven  fi*om  my  farm  I  I  am  now  a  ruined  man,  beset  with  duns  on  every 
side;  while  the  milksellers  and  carpenters  declare  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  me  fulfil  my  contracts  with  them,  of  supplying  the  former 
with  milk,  and  the  latter  with  cabbage  stumps. 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  cannot  recover  damages,  either  of 
you  or  the  author  of  those  articles  on  this  ruin-creating  plant.  But 
whether  I  can  do  this  or  not,  I  hope  you  will  publish  this  in  your  Marine, 
as  a  wamins  to  all  such  simple  fools  as  myself,  who  believe  all  which  is 
written  on  tarming  and  gardening.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  in  its  proper  place, 
that  I  at  last  sold  my  cow-houses,  for  one  fourth  of  their  cost,  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  converted  them  into  cottages,  and  who  has  given  the 
place  the  name  of  Cabbage  Town.  I  am.  Sir,  you^s,  &c»  • —  A  disappointed 
Lancashire  Farmer.    CcMage  Toumy  May  1.  1832. 


Art.  IV.     Qjiieriez  and  Answers. 

Heating  Water  by  the  SutCs  Rays, ' —  I  have  tried  the  experiment  you 
alluded  to  (Vol.  III.  p.  101.^,  of  heating  water  by  the  sun's  rays,  through 
a  circulation  produced  by  a  siphon.  My  siphon  <(jig.  122.^  was  blackened 
at  the  ball  side,  and  white  at  the  other.  The  ball  was  six  times  the  diame- 
ter of  the  tube,  which  was  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  applied  to  heat 
a  tub,  containing  a  plant  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  in  a  dry  stove.  The 
tub  contained,  exclusive  of  the  earth,  about  10  gallons  of  water ;  and  dur- 
ing the  hottest  days  of  last  month  it  never  increased  the  temperature  of 
the  water  more  than  7^  above  that  of  a  similar  vessel  placed  in  the  same 
part  of  the  stove,  but  without  a  siphon.    The  siphon  had  the  full  sun  on 

Vol.  VIIL  —  No.  40.  r  r 
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H,  Bud  was  vitUn  2  ft.  of  the  gjan. 
Tbcfe  WM  conndenbte  circulslicHi  in 
tbe  tube,  u  wu  eridenced  by  lAameci' 
log  *hf  aoiDulciilefl  dfgwn  into  tfae 
ti£e  at  oiw  end  aod  cxpdled  at  the 
other.  Hub.  expermiait  was  ob  m 
Hiiall  scale;  bat  I  fear  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  tint  by  this  method  no  iii» 
laial  iaGreaae  oT  beat  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sun's  rays.  —  R.  MaileL 
DuUim,  Jufy,  1832. 

Tie  Wlale^mBtTtd  Eoerlattiag  Fea. 

—  Sir,  G.  C.'g  remaika  on  I.&thyrus 

gnudUdniB  (p.  50.)  remind  me  of  a 

a  cirounstaDce,  which  1  hare  abserred 

Bererel  seasons,  with  respect  to  the 

evaUstiii^  white  pea.     I  have  some 

plants  which  grow  moBtluxiiriaatiy,aDd 

produce  a  profution  of  fine  bloom,  with  apparently  perfect  pods :  but  IhaR 

always  foiiad  the  seed  gmall  and  witheied,  aod  it  has  never  vegetated;  al- 

diough  I  have  had  rron  the  Z^thyrus  latif&lius,  which  is  growing  dose  to  i^ 

a  quantity  ofeoodBBed.     Perhaps  some  ofyourreaden  will  be  able  to  state 

whether  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  any  seedUngs,  and  also  if  die  plants 

so  raised  have  always  produced  the  white  flower  ?     Is  this  pea  a  semmal 

variety  of  the  common  ererkstiDg  pea 't     It  has,  within  these  few  years^ 

beoi  considered  scarce ;  yet,  I  have  been  told,  it  was  known  many  years 

qgo.     If  this  is  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  its  origin;  and 

ap  it  is  a  plant  not  easily  killed,  or  likely  to  be  desiused  or  neglected,  how 

was  it  lost  for  so  many  years  to  our  gardens,  and  to  whom,  or  to  what 

chance,  are  we  indebted  for  its  resuscilation  ?     It  is,  doubtless,  a  most 

delicate  and  lovely  flower,  being  of  the  purest  white,  and  deserves  to  have 

a  place  in  every  flower-garden.     Has  it  been  figured  in  any  botanical 

work,  or  noticed  in  any  catalogue  ?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  E.  Landim. 

Feb.  13.  1B32.     [In  Sweet's  Sof^.  Brit,  and  the  Siqi.  to  our  own.] 

The  Chehea  Apple-pouider. —  Do  jou  happen  to  know  a. little  voA 
called  TKf  FniU-Grawei't  Ijutnuior,  by  G.  Bliss  F  I  procured  it  when 
last  in  town;  and  my  reason  for  aakbe  the  Question  is  this;  it  professes 
to  recommend,  in  very  high  terms,  "  the  Chelsea  apple^fiawdeT,  the  in- 
vention, as  it  is  stated,  of  the  said  Bliss.  .Is  the  boot  authentic,  and  is  the 
powder  worth  trying  ?  Perhaps  you  can  ask  this  question  in  the  Oerdener's 
Magazine,  where  some  kind  Christian  in  the  apple  Ibe  may  take  compas- 
sion on  it.  I  am  unfortunately  plagued  with  this  tree  cholera  ( the  canker), 
and  therefore  lay  my  ca^  before  you,  as  president  of  the  Pomolo^cal 
Board  of  Health,  My  trees  are  all  of  the  dwarf  sorts ;  the  soil  a  gravelly 
loam  upon  a  chalk  bottom ;  not  a  very  congenial  one  for  an  orchard,  but 
there  it  is,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  My  gardener  tells  me  this 
Chelsea  powder  is  a  hum,  which  is  as  bad  as  a  bug  ([  am  not  sure  if  he 
did  not  use  the  compound  word;  the  compound  certEunly,;>er  k,  he  has 
used),  and,  though  inclined  to  the  Roman,  turns  up  his  nose  thereat.  He, 
of  course,  does  not  give  his  countenance  to  Sliii,  bong,  moreover,  a  very 
plmn  [deding]  man.  — 5.  T.     Slokeferry,  June,  1832. 

SAatloke  I'aypin  Applet. —  I  send  specimens  of  a  kind  of  apple,  which, 
1  believe,  is  the  Shustoke  pippin.  (Sfiustoke  is  a  village  in  WarwiekshiK^ 
rather  famous  for  its  apples.)  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  kitchen  apple;  but  is  worth  growing  for  its  size  and  keeping:  it 
will  make,  as  you  may  see,  a  very  decent  tart  or  roasted  apple  now  in 
June,  or  later.  Is  it  known  about  London? — W.T.Bree.  JHetley. 
Beclory,  June  6.  1832.  -  - 
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We  tdok  one  of  the  apples  to  Mr.  Ronalds  of  Brentford,  who  had  not 
before  heard  the  name,  and  who  did  not  know  the  apple,  though  he  thought 
it  an  ezcdlent  one.  The  other  apple  we  have  kept,  and  it  is  still  (July  7.) 
in  excellent  preservation.  —  Cond. 

.  Can  a  Vntery  be  forced  from  the  1st  of  January,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
pood  crop,  under  the  following  disadvantages  ?  The  length  of  the  house 
18  27  ft.,  breadth  18  ft.,  with  one  fire,  the  flue  of  which  is  in  fi'ont,  and 
muses  dose  by  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  vines  once  round  the  house. 
The  vines  are  planted  partlv  inside  partly  outside,  in  very  light  soil,  and, 
I  believe,  are  through  to  the  subsoil,  which  is  tittle  better  than  sand. 
From  the  intervention  of  a  large  dwc^ing-house,  and  a  wall  14  ft.  high, 
close  in  front  of  the  vinery,  I  may  say  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  it  tar 
the  first  month  in  the  year:  in  the  second  (Feb.),  it  receives  between, 
three  and  four  hours*  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  the  border 
m  fi'ont  recdves  it  only  as  the  season  advances:  the  house  receives  very 
tittle  more  sun,  as  the  wall  in  fix)nt,  even  in  summer,  has  always  some 
shadow.    Yours,  &c.  ^  i4  Correspondent.  St,  Andreu^t^  March  3.  1832. 

Some  delicious  Wild  White  and  Red  Berries^  not  untike  small  grapes,  and 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  August,  are  mentioned  in  Jones's  TVavels  ut 
Norway^  Sweden^  &€.,  as  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^  Langen,  m 
Norway.    What  are  they  ?  —  -4.  X    F^.  8.  1832. 

Insects  infesting  CucuTiAers*  —  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  few  insects  which 
have  dropped,  as  it  were,  like  rain  upon  my  forcmg  ground,  and  whi<^ 
seem  inclined  to  claim  all  in  and  all  out  of  the  frames  as  their  own,  bidding 
defiance  to  every  expedient  I  can  think  of  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  you  or 
any  your  readers  can  give  me  any  information  respecting  these  insects,  I 
diall  feel  very  ^eatly  obliged.  As  &r  as  I  can  describe  them,  they  are  a 
kind  of  caterpillars,  concealed  under  a  fine  web,  on  both  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  They  are  green  at  first,  afterwards  changing  to 
black ;  and  the  cucumber  plants  attacked  by  them  seem  at  once  to  stop  in 
their  growth,  producing  firuit  scarcely  fit  to  be  seen.  On  other  plants  these 
msects  appear  to  act  lUe  tlK>se  caterpillars  which  eat  through  rosebuds; 
they  have  attacked  some  georgma  cuttings  in  my  frames,  begmning  at  the 
top  of  the  cutting,  and  making  separate  holes,  or  rather  tubes,  down  to 
the  root.  Tliough  these  insects  generally  conceal  themselves  under  a  web, 
thqr  ase  sometimes  found  on  small  leaves,  the  edges  of  which  they  have 
caused  tm  curl  over  them.  They  are  very  destructive,  and  scarcely  any 
tluig  in  my  garden  has  entirely  escaped  their  ravages.  ^-R,  T,  May  j. 
1832. 

We  saw  nothing  in  the  letter  but  a  few  green  and  yeUowish  stains,  and 
conclude  that  the  insects  must  either  have  escaped,  or  been  crushed  into 
fluid.  —  Cond,  » 

Mr,  OUver^s  Cross  of  the  Cucumber  tvith  the  Maltese  Melon  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  514.,  Vol.  VI.  p.502.  and  727.,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.87. 622.  and  718.).— Sir, 
I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent  J.  C.  K.  of  Levant  Lodge  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  720.),  that  mv  cross  of  tne  cucumber  with  the  Maltese  melon  was  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manners —  I  have  ibr  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  late  melon-bed,  on  which  I  put  three  plants,  under  a  hand^ 
light,  the  hand-lights  being  placed  4  ft.  apart.  As  soon  as  the  hand-lights 
are  fiiU,  I  take  the  cucumber-firames  which  were  first  put  to  work  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  and  place  thtoi  over  the  inelOns ;  atid,  by  so  doing,  seldom 
fail  of  getting  a  good  crop  in  September  and  October,  in  performing  this 
operation  in  the  year  in  which  I  obtained  the  hybrid,  it  so  happened  that  I 
had  not  plants  enough  by  one  pot  to  fill  up  my  bed ;  but  had  plenty  of  a 
long  sort  of  cucumber  that  I  iiad  previouuy  grown,  but  more  to  look  at 
than  fi)r  use,  except  for  mangoes,  &c,  &c.  Soon  after  the  finiit  began  to 
swell,  I  observed  several  of  thera  very  unlike  the  others ;  they  got  very 
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lii*ge  «t  the  end,  and  bv  no  means  long  like  the  other  firuit  in  the  same 
light.  I  immediately  thought  they  had  been  impr^nated  with  the  Maltese 
melon  growing  in  the  same  frame,  and  marked  one  of  them  for  seed.  I 
made  choice  of  one  that  was  largest  at  the  end,  and  had  most  of  the  appear- 
siace  of  the  melon :  this  was,  I  think,  either  in  1824  or  1825.  As  I  never 
sow  new  cucumber  or  melon  seed,  if  I  can  help  it,  the  seeds  of  the  hybrid 
were  put  by  with  the  other  seeds  of  the  cucurbitaceous  tribe.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  the  pot  containing  the  seeds  of  the  hybrid  came  in  its  turn  with 
the  others  that  were  sown  for  the  hand-light  ridge,  and  two  pots  were  put 
out  for  a  two-light  frame.  Not  one  of  the  fruits  or  the  leaves  partook  of  the 
cucumber  in  length  or  in  smell  Twhen  ripe),  but  very  much  so  in  flavour ; 
Consequently,  no  one  that  tastea  them  liked  them :  and  as  I  found  them  as 
much  trouble  as  a  frame  of  melons,  and  much  inclined  to  sport,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  to  grow  any  more.  I  cut  up  many  of  the  fruits,  but  not  one 
seed  did  I  find  that  was  likelv  to  grow ;  and  this,  most  Jikely,  was  also  the 
case  with  those  that  I  sent  (three)  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, as  Mr.  Sabine  wrote  to  me  to  send  him  a  few  seeds.  Two  of  the 
fruit  I  sent  to  Lady  Craven,  Hamstead  Lodge,  near  Newbury ;  and  1  be- 
lieve there  was  no  seed  in  them  also.  Should,  however,  J.  C.  K.  like  to 
try  some  of  the  old  seed  of  the  first  cross,  I  think  I  can  find  a  few,  to 
which  he  shall  be  welcome ;  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  they  are  too 
old  to  grow.  In  exchange,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  a  seed  or  two  of  the 
R^ent  and  Wellington  melon,  if  J.  C.  K.  has  them  to  spare.. 

I  have  to  inform  J.  C.  K.  that  mine  was  not  the  first  cross  of  the  cucum* 
ber  and  melon  I  had  seen ;  for,  some  years  back,  I  think  near  thirty, 
calling  on  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Brompton,  while  I  was  with  him,  a  gar* 
dener  of  his  acquaintance  called  on  him  with  a  very  handsome  fruit  (a 
cross)  for  his  inspection ;  and  I  well  remember  it  was  very  much  like  the 
one  I  first  saved  for  seed. 

I  have  my  doubts  of  the  hybrid  fruit  of  any  sort  ever  producing  seeds 
that  will  grow.  The  cross  with  the  pink  and  sweetwilliam  will  not  seed ; 
but  the  sweetwilliam  will  sport  with  the  pink  in  colours,  and  bring  a  single 
flower  that  will  seed  like  itself,  but  will  not  sport  again,  so  far  as  lean  find, 
in  the  bird  family,  I  have  tried,  for  three  years,  to  efiect  a  cross  with  the 
Muscovy  drake  and  the  English  duck.  Their  produce  was  very  fine  and  good, 
but  the  eggs  of  the  mules  never  brought  a  bu*d,  either  under  ducks  or  hens; 
and  although  one  sat  well  for  seven  weeks,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
mules  resulting  from  crossing  the  horse  and  the  ass  do  not  breed,  &c.  &c. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J.  Oliver^  C.M.H.S,     Combe,  Feb.  27.  1832. 

In  Vol.  VIL  p.  696.,  some  facts  are  recorded  which  tend  to  establish  a 
conclusion  that  hybrid  plants  are  more  hardy  than  the  kinds  out  of  which 
they  originated ;  and  J.  C.  K.,  at  p.  52.  of  the  current  volume,  assents  to 
the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  application  to  hybrid  melons ;  but  imputes  it 
rather  to  greater  vigour  infused  into  the  embryo  of  the  first  hybrid  than  as 
a  constitutional  characteristic,  which  will  become  hereditary  through  the 
successive  generations  of  the  hybrid,  should  the  hybrid  persist  through 
successive  generations  (see  p.  52. ).  -*—  J,  J}. 

Raising  Cucumbers  by  Steam,  —  Whose  is  the  best  plan,  so  as  to  supply 
the  table  through  the  winter  ?  And  what  is  the  cost  of  the  iqpparatus  ?  — 
A.  X.    Feb.  9.  1832. 

We  are  not  aware  whose  plan  is  the  best :  but  sufiBciently  good  apparatus 
have  been  erected  by  Neeve,  Cottam,  Walker,  and  others  mentioned  in 
this  Magazine,  who  will  tell  the  cost  on  application.  —  Cond. 

Portsmouth  Broccoli,  -^  Is  the  superiority  of  this  variety  attributable  to 
the  soil  and  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  owing  to  any  thing  very  distinct  in  the  sort ;  for  I  have  grown 
broccoli  several  times,  both  from  plants  and  seeds  sent  from  Portsmouth, 
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without  hanng  ever  eucceeded  in  getting  it  above  the  ordinary  size  and 
quality.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ports- 
mouth will  favour  us  with'  some  information  respecting  this  kind  of 
broccoli.  —  A,  ^.    March  3.  1832. 

PruMian  Asparagus,  —  Seeing  in  this  market  abundance  of  Prussian 
asparagus,  I  send  you  threepence  worth,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  know  how  you  like  it.  I  have  had  some  boiled,  and  placed  upon  a 
toast  with  melted  butter ;  but  none  of  my  family  admbed  it,  nor  do  I  like 
it  myself.  —  fV.  W.  C.    Bath,  June  5.  1832. 

We  had  long  been  curious  to  know  what  this  Prussian  asparagus  was, 
and  we  now  find  it  to  be  the  flower-spikes,  when  about  9  in.  long,  of  the 
Omith6galum  pyrenaicum  L.  This  plant  is  found  wild  in  pastures  between 
Bath  and  Bradford ;  between  Bath  and  Warminster ;  three  miles  from 
Bristol,  on  the  way  to  Bath ;  near  Charleton,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  half 
a  mile  from  Chichester,  Southgate,  in  a  meadow.  It  appears  to  be  gathered 
in  the  fields,  and  brought  to  the  market  at  Bath.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  spikes  in  the  bundle  sent  us  by  our  correspondent :  we  cannot 
say  that  we  liked  them,  though  others  of  our  family  did;  and,  indeed,  as 
they  appear  to  be  perfectly  wholesome,  the  liking  or  disliking  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence ;  for  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  habit  would  render 
them  as  agreeable  as  the  cultivated  asparagus.  Were  this  the"  case,  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  cultivating  the  Ornith6galum ;  because 
depriving  it  ot  the  part  to  be  eaten  would  strengthen  the  plant,  instead  of 
wegJcening  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  asparagus.  As  O.  pyrenMcum 
is  by  no  means  scarce,  we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  try  what  can  be 
done  with  it.  We  have  no  doubt  the  whole  plant  may  be  increased  in 
size  by  proper  cultivation.  Wp  are  equally  clear  that  the  flower-stalks 
of  other  species  of  Ornithdgalum,  such  as  O.  pyramidale  and  nutans, 
might  be  eaten ;  and  the  bulbs  of  umbell^tum,  it  will  be  recollected, 
formed  the  "doves'  dung'*  of  scripture,  and  have  been  eaten  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  Persians.  Probably  many  of  the  hexandrous  plants,  both 
stalks  and  roots,  might  form  edible  vegetables  as  agreeable  as  those  which 
we  are  now  in  the  practice  of  cultivating.  —  Cond, 

The  Culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato, —  Sir,  1  beg  to  second  the  enquiries  of 
Signor  Manetti  regarding  the  culture  of  the  Conv6lvulus  Batatas  in  £ng<P 
land,  and  to  urge  on  your  correspondents  who  may  be  competent  thereto, 
that  they  will  communicate  speedily  their  knowledge  on  the  subject ; 
also  that  you,  on  your  part,  will  afford  an  early  insertion  to  their  an- 
swers in  your  Magazine.  I  have  for  some  time  past  purposed  experiment-r 
alising  on  the  culture  of  this  plant,  but  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  has  been 
already  done,  and  where  tubers  of  desirable  varieties  may  be  obtained- 

Certain  Melons  groum  in  Italy,  —  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  favour  to 
ask  of  the  Signor  Manetti  himself;  and,  should  this  meet  his  eye,  he  will, 
perhaps,  when  he  is  sending  to  England,  gratify  a  wish  I  entertain  to  pro- 
cure seeds  of  the  undermentioned  melons,  by  forwarding  for  me,  to  your 
care,  a  few  of  each.  I  trust  he  will  continue  his  highly  interesting  com- 
munications. The  melons  I  am  in  want  of  are:  the  Malamocesini  melon, 
stem  2  or  3  in.  thick,  and  very  knobby :  the  Rampaghini,  or  climbing  me- 
lon ;  and  the  Bucharian  melon.  They  are  all  described  in  p.  448.,  as  grown 
at  Venice. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.    J.  C,  K,   Levant  Lodge,  Aug,  11.  1832. 

Agricultural  Horses  fed  on  Barley,  —  I  have  heard,  and  believe,  that  there 
is  a  practice  in  Norfolk  of  feeding  agricultural  horses  on  barley  which  is 
wetted,  and  allowed  to  sprout  in  heaps.  I  remember  that,  some  time  since, 
the  exchequer  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  it  being  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  maJt  duty ;  and  that  the  Norfolk  people,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  that  most  venerable  agriculturist,  Mr.  Coke,  resisted,  and  effec- 
tually, the  exchequer's  attempt.     Can  you  give  any  detailmeht  of  thig 
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Kictice,  and  of  the  regolatioiis  under  which  it  is  now  cflRfed  m  ?  A 
owledg^  of  it  would  be  yery  Tiduftble  all  over  the  idngdmB.  IS  Ifr. 
C!oke  would  condescend  to  write  to  you,  he  could  tdl  you  all  ^lihottt^ 
and  so  can  any  of  his  tenants.  -—  X  F.  SepL  5. 18S1. 
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July  17.  1832. —  Exhibited^   Specimens  of  com  [c 
Mr,  Lance  of  Lewishaniy  author  of  The  Golden  Farmer, 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  A  new  species  of  Gaura,  from  Gali- 
fomia,  and  a  new  species  of  ^^'ster,  also  from  California.  iSjpirs^a  orisef&lia, 
and  yarious  other  flowers.  Fruits  of  three  sorts  of  cherry,  red  masculine 
apricot,  Elton  scarlet  strawberry,  a  collection  of  gooseberries,  and  specimens 
of  three  fine  varieties  of  Silesian  lettuce. 

Augtat  7.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  drying  of  plants  for  a  Horttu  Siccus^ 
by  Dr.  Knight,  of  the  Mariscbal  College,  Aberdeen.  A  paper  on  the 
advantages  of  irrigating  garden  grounds  by  means  of  tanks  and  ponds,  by 
T.  A.  l^ight,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Noblesse  peaches,  from  William  Lindsay.  Cucumber  and 
cockscomb,  from  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  T.  Broadwood,  Esq. 
Garden  seat  and  flower  stand,  from  Mr.  Gibson,  2.  Little  Camera  Street, 
Camera  Square,  Chelsea.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  carnations  and  picotees, 
from  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  florist,  Paddington,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names : 
—  Bijou  de  Clermont,  Mademoiselle  d' Orleans,  Marshal  Turenne,  Roi  des 
violettes,  Princesse  Marie,  Voltaire,  Firth's  Viigmius,  Leighton's  Bellero- 
phon,  Hodge's  Bright  Phoebus,  Clarke's  Magnificent,  Hogg's  Lord  Hill, 
Wakefield's  Paul  Pry,  Hogg's  William  the  Fourth,  Hogg's  Smelope,  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge,  Annesley's  Lord  Hill,  P^nini,  Douglas's  Lady 
Selkirk,  Amour,  Pnnz  von  Oranien,  Rosalie  de  Kohan,  Louis  Philippe, 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  Golden  eagle.  Red  juneating  apple,  and  white  juneat- 
ing  apple,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Specimen  of  a  monstrous  grape,  from 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  Striped  Hoosainee  melons,  from  T.  A.  I^ight, 
Esq.  Cucumber  from  Mr.  P.  Allan.  Georginas  and  marigolds,  Srom  Mr. 
Richard  Chandler. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society, — Flowers.  Xupinus  omatus.  Fuchsia 
tirgata;  iS'^lvia  cardinalis,  Grahami,  and  chamsedryoides ;  Madia  elegans ; 
Pentstemon  Richardsdnt,  pubescens,  atropurpureus,  and  campanulktus ; 
Calceolaria  bicolor ;  Terbena  pulchella,  Aubletia,  and  chamsednfdlia ;  Ca^ 
lampelis  scabra,  Trachymene  cserulea,  Tournefdrtta  Aeliotropioides ;  Ameri- 
can runner,  from  G.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  1830;  georginas,  hollyhocks.  —  Fruit. 
Apricots :  the  best  blossoms  of  apricots  were  starved  in  the  sprine;  Large 
early,  royal,  orange ;  black,  a  great  bearer,  singular,  different  from  that 
introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  this  received  from  M.  Audibert,  Taras- 
con.  Plums:  Morocco,  Wilmot's  new  early  Orleans;  Cherry  plum,  a 
variety  obtained  through  the  French,  which  bears  most  abundantly.  [A 
dish  of  plums,  of  a  kind  named  ''  the  cherry  plum,"  very  interesting  in 
appearance,  was,  about  five  years  ago,  sent  for  exhibition  to  a  show  of  the 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Horticultural  Society.  The  plums  excited  much  atten- 
tion at  the  show,  were  thought  very  peculiar,  and  were  brought  by  a  gentle- 
man who  attended  the  show,  out  of  his  own  garden,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
at  Diss.  —  J.  Z).]  Late  duke  cherry,  a  few  to  show  its  lateness :  it  would 
require  another  week  to  ripen  it  perfectly,  and  it  may  be  kept  for  the  dessert 
till  the  end  of  August ;  Carnation  cherry.  Gooseberries :  Pitmaston  green 
gage  (this  sort  has  the  property  of  hanging  long  on  the  bush  without  turning 
sour,  as  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  gooseberries,  it  shrivels  like  a 
raisin,  and  is  good  for  matting  up,  to  keep  late  in  the  season) ;  Red  Cham- 
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paffoey  YeUow  champacne,  Saundere's  Cheshire  lass^  Red  Turkey,  Rum-: 
buflioiiy  Cleworth's  white  lion,  Denny's  Shakspeare,  Eckersley's  joUy 
printer,  Ironmonger,  Hebbum  ;^ellow  Aston,  Rivid's  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Part  iii.  vol.  i.  of  the  new  series  of  the  Transactions  was  announced  to  b^ 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  and  it  was  announced 
from  the  chair  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Society's  meeting  room  being 
about  to  undergo  repair,  the  meetings  will  be  suspended,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  until  the  3d  of  October. 

ConchuUm  of  Mr,  lAndleifs  Lectures  on  Botany  as  connected  with  ' 

Horticulture, 

Lecture  IV.  Leaves,  Fhwers,  and  Fruit,  —  The  professor  com- 
menced by  stating,  that,  as  in  his  previous  lectures  he  had  confined  himself 
to  those  parts  of  a  plant  necessary  to  its  stability,  he  should  now  proceed 
to  the  organs  which  the  stem  and  root  were  destined  to  support.  These, 
thoueh  under  difierent  modifications,  were,  in  fact,  the  same,  and  he 
should  endeavour  to  prove  that  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  only 
separate  developements  of  the  same  organ,  applied  by  nature  to  various 
purposes,  and  under  various  forms.    He  woula  first  consider  leaves. 

He  had  already  explained  the  manner  in  which  leaves  are  contained  in 
buds,  and  the  intervals  at  which  they  spring ;  also,  that  every  leaf  has  in 
its  axil  a  young  bud  imperfectly  developed.  This  it  was  important  to 
remember,  as  he  should  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sence of  this  axillary  bud  was  one  of  the  distinct  characteristics  of 
leaves.  Of  the  functions  of  leaves,  he  had  also  already  spoken ;  they  are 
employed  to  elaborate  the  sap  forced  up  iuto  them  from  the  roots,  and  to 
return  it  in  its  altered  state  to  the  tree.  Without  leaves,  the  process  of 
vegetation  could  not  go  on.  Their  intimate  connection  with  the  bark 
mi^ht  be  easily  discovered  by  tearing  the  petiole  of  a  growing  leaf  from  its 
pomt  of  union  with  the  branch,  when  it  would  be  found  that  a  portion  of 
the  bark,  and  even  of  the  alburnum,  would  usually  be  stripped  off  with  it. 
Leaves  are  of  various  kinds,  but  nearly  all  are  comprised  under  two  great 
divisions,  the  difference  between  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be 
aware  of,  as  they  afford  distinct  marks  of  the  formation  of  the  trees  to 
which  they  belong.  A  reticulated  leaf,  like  that  of  the  common  rhubarb, 
always  serves  to  mdicate  an  exogenous  plant  or  tree;  and  a  parallel-ribbed 
leaf,  like  that  of  the  Yucca  gloridsa,  an  endogenous  plant  or  tree.  The 
professor  observed  that  other  diflerences  were  indicated  by  these  leaves, 
to  some  of  which  he  should  presently  have  occasion  to  refer.  He  now 
directed  the  attention  of  his  auditors  to  the  different  construction  of  these 
leaves.  The  rhubarb  leaf  has  large  thick  veins,  called  ribs,  spreading  out 
like  a  fan,  or  the  foot  of  a  fowl,  with  smaller  veins  springing  from  the  larger 
ones,  and  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  angularly,  in  every  possible 
direction,  like  network ;  while  £e  Y&cca  has  only  a  number  oi  strong 
parallel  ribs,  with  short,  slender,  transverse  lines  between  them  :  and  this 
difference  in  the  construction  is  found  to  exbt  almost  invariably  between 
the  leaves  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  trees.  In  some  particular 
points  all  leaves  agree.  They  are  all  formed  of  cellular  substance,  inter- 
sected with  air-passaf  es,  and  are  covered,  except  at  the  extreme  point,  both 
above  and  below,  wiUi  a  cuticle  composed  entu^ly  of  cellular  tissue.  The 
veins  are  protected  by  a  coating  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  filled  with  spiral 
vessels.  The  arrangement  and  shape  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  air-passages 
which  compose  the  main  substance  of  the  leaf  vary  in  difierent  plants ; 
but  the  cuticle  and  the  spiral  vessels  are  present  in  all.  Previously  to 
their  developement,  leaves  are  enfolded  in  the  bud,  and  their  disposition 
(while  in  this  state,  which  is  called  their  prefoliation)  differs  in  difierent 
plants.    All  leaves  have  numerous  pores,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
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thWpoftkosoftlieatiiKMpliefic  iiriHiicli  are  aeceMfy  fi^  daboratng 
the  aapy  and  for  eyhaJhig  toe  gases  of  wfaidi  it  requires  to  be  deprived. 
Ptots  oi  a  plant  are  often  callol  leaves,  which  are,  in  fact,  steins.    The 
professor  exhibited  a  laige  bnmch  of  Simeim  anckdgynus  (a  kind  of 
imtcher's  brooai),  apparently  covered  widi  handsome  Suk  green  leaves, 
on  the  stirfiure  of  which  were  nnmeroos  flowers.      Hiese^  the  pro- 
fessor stated,  were  not  reslly  leaves,  though  nothing  could,  in  slMipe, 
texture,  and  colour,  more  strongly  resembfe  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  can  by  that  name;  but  expanded  branches,  being  all  deficient  in 
diat  essential  characteristic  of  true  leaves,  buds  in  the  axils,  and  bein^ 
of  course,  incapable  of  propagation.    No  portion  of  the  branch  of  the 
iTiiscus,  which  he  hdo  in   iiis  hand,  could,  the  professor  observed, 
be  made  to  grow.    Whether  cut  between  the  nodes,  or  being  a  part  only 
of  the  interoodes,  the  efiect  would  be  exactly  the  same.    The  real  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  brown  dry4ooking  scales,  similar  to  those  before  de- 
scribed as  enclosing  buds,  and  as  bemg  the  abortive  leaves  of  the  preced- 
ing year.    To  demonstrate  this  more  clearly,  Mr.  Lindley  exhibited  a 
stalk  of  RGscua  andrdgynus  (strongly  resembling  a  large  head  of  asparagus), 
the  branches  of  which  were  not  expanded,  and  on  wmch  the  brown  leaves 
were  distinctly  visible :  in  the  axils  of  these  leaves  buds  form  in  the  usual 
way.    Flowers,  and  real  leaves,  also  form  on  the  surfece  of  the  lea^like 
branches. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  other  parts  of  a  plant  may  be 
mistaken  for  leaves.  Sometimes  the  petiole  or  footstalk  of  the  leaf  ex- 
pands till  it  becomes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  leaf  itself.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Dionae^a  Muscipula  (or  fly-trap),  the  leaves  of  which, 
properly  so  called,  are  those  parts  armed  with  spines,  which  collapse,  and 
enclose  flies,  or  other  insects,  that  may  happen  to  touch  them.  The 
fleshy  parts,  below  these  irritable  leaves,  are,  in  fact,  only  enlarged  foot- 
stalks. The  Sarracenia  (or  side-saddle  flower)  is  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular form  of  its  leaf  stalks,  which  are  tubular,  and  hold  water ;  while  the 
Aep^othes  (or  pitcher  plant)  has  a  very  sii^lar  dilation  of  the  petiole, 
which  forms  a  tendril,  occasionally  enlarging  into  the  semblance  ot  a  leaf, 
and  ending  in  a  complete  pitcher,  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  is  the  leaf 
itself. 

Flaweri  are  only  modifications  of  leaves;  or  rather,  morecorrectlyspeaking, 
they  are,  in  fact,  metamorphosed  branches ;  there  bdng  no  essential  difier- 
ence,  in  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  between  flower-buds  and  lea^uds,  and  the 
expansion  of  both  being  in  efiect  the  same.  Every  flower  bud  proceeds 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  called  a  bractea,  or  floral  leaf.  On  examining  a 
flower  perfect  in  all  its  parts  (the  professor  exhibited  a  pseony),  it  will  be 
found  that  these  bracteas  divide  the  peduncle  or  footstalk  of  the  flower, 
from  the  branch  or  stem ;  and  that  they  sometimes  form  a  single  whorl, 
joined  together  at  their  margins,  and  having  the  appearance  of  an  outer 
calyx.  The  flower,  with  its  peduncle  springing  from  these  bracteas,  is 
exactly  analogous  to  a  branch  springing  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf;  the  pedun- 
cle answering  to  the  branch,  and  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil 
being  metamorphosed  leaves.  The  flower  buds  being  thus  in  effect  the 
same  as  leaf  buds,  are,  like  them,  produced  at  regular  distances,  and  from 
alternate  sides  of  the  stem.  The  transformation  of  leaves  into  petals  is 
^clearly  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  common  tulip.  This  flower  has  no 
calyx,  or,  at  least,  none  that  can  be  distinguished  from  the  corolhu  It  has 
six  leaves  round  its  parts  of  fructification,  which  may  be  either  called 
petals  or  sepals ;  or  supposed  to  be  three  of  each,  but  there  is  no  clear 
mark  of  distinction,  unless  that  of  the  three  inner  growing  from  a  separate 
whorl  be  deemed  a  sufficient  one.  The  leaves  on  the  stalk  of  the  tulipi 
or  bracteas,  arc  often  partially  coloured  like  the  corolla,  as  though  they 
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wero  incipient  petaift;  and  the  professor  exhibited  a  tuUp  bx  which  tbif 
monstrosity  mignt  be  distinctly  traced.  The  pistil,  stamens,  and  anthei[S| 
Mr.  Lindley  said,  he  had  described  in  a  previous  lecture,  and  he  should  no^ 
only  advert  to  them  to  prove  that  they  are  metamorphosed  leaves.  Imf 
mediately  within  the  petals  of  single  flowers  is  found  a  whorl  of  stamens, 
terminating  in  anthers  laden  with  pollen.  These  stamens  are  nothing  but 
metamorphosed  leaves,  and  in  double  flowers  assume  the  shape  of  petals. 
The  pistil  is  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  consists  generally  of  three 
parts;  the  style,  the  stigma, and  the  seed  vessel ;  the  latter  being  composed 
of  one  or  more  modified  leaves,  which  are  called  carpella.  The  midr 
ribs  of  the  folded  leaves  which  have  become  carpella  are  sometimes 
elongated  into  a  stvle,  their  apexes  forming  the  stigma.  Other  flowers, 
the  tulip  for  example,  are  without  this  member,  ancfthe  stigma  joins  the 
carpella.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  the  apexes  of  the  leaves  which  form 
the  stigma,  and  this  portion  of  the  plant  (as  before  observed)  is  the  only 
one  uncovered  by  a  membrane.  ,^ 

The  pollen  consists  of  granules  of  cellular  tissue,  each  contmning  a 
mucous  substance,  composed  of  a  number  of  molecules  or  minute  bodies 
always  in  motion.  These  are  perceptible  by  means  of  a  powerful  micror 
scope,  when  a  granule  of  pollen  has  burst,  from  having  been  some  tjuijtp 
immersed  in  water.  The  granules,  of  pollen,  when  fully  ripe.  Ml  on  the 
naked  stigma,  the  moisture  of  which  makes  them  swell,  and  burst,  emitting 
their  mucus,  which  descends  to  the  seeds  contained  in  the  carpella. 

Fruit  is  another  stage  in  the  modification  of  leaves.  The  lobes  of  an 
orange  are  only  carpella,  thickened  and  enlarged,  apparently  by  a  pro- 
vision of  nature,  to  form  a  source  of  nourishment  for  the  joung  plant 
destined  to  proceed  firom  the  seed.  Tliis  fleshy  substance  (mcluding  its 
accompanying  parts)  is  called  the  pericarpium,  or  shell  of  the  fruit,  which 
exists  m  all  plants,  though  in  some  it  is  so  dry  and  thin  as  to  be  appar 
rently  wanting.  The  formation  of  the  lobes  of  an  orange  from  the  car- 
pella of  the  pistil,  Mr.  Lindley  illustrated  by  a  preserved  specimen  of  a 
species  of  citron,  called  vulgarly  fingers  and  thumbs,  the  pomts  of  whiph 
did  not  adhere  at  the  apex,  but  curved  out  like  the  stigma  of  some  kinds 
of  plants.  He  also  showed  a  pine-apple,  every  flower  of  which  had  pro- 
duced a  little  pine,  and  a  branch  of  larch  which  had  thrown  out  a  smal) 
plant  from  its  cone..  As  an  example  of  the  occasional  thickening  of  other 
parts  of  a  flower,  besides  the  carpella,  Mr.  Lindley  showed  a  curious 
specimen  of  a  pear,  or  rather  chain  of  pears,  grown  in  Scotland,  proceed- 
ing one  out  of  the  other. 

Seed  is  always  found  in  perfectly  matured  firuit,  though  its  position  ip 
various.  It  contains  the  embryo  of  the  young  plant,  and  is,  m  point  of 
fact,  a  detached  bud.  As  soon  as  germination  begins  to  take  place,  the 
integument  which  envelopes  the  seed  bursts,  and  the  plumula  ^or  stem) 
and  the  radicle  (or  root)  protrude  themselves  in  opposite  directions.  The 
solid  part  of  the  seed  which  is  formed  of  one  or  more  cotyledons,  or  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  sometimes  pushes  through  the  ground  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
annual  lupine,  &c.),  and  forms  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  this  case,  an 
elongation  of  the  collet  or  neck,  which  separates  the  cotyledons  fi*om  the 
radicle,  takes  place.  In  other  cases,  the  cotyledons  remain  under  ground, 
and  form  a  reservoir  of  nourislunent  for  the  young  plant  till  the  radicles 
.have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  absorb  moisture  for  its  support.  Thp 
cotyledons  form  another  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  great  classes 
into  which  nearly  all  plants  are  divided.  Those  with  retiqulated  leaves, 
and  exogenous  stems,  having  two  cotyledons,  and  being  called  dicotyle- 
dons ;  while  those  with  parallel-ribbed  leaves  and  endogenous  stems  have 
onlv  one  cotyledon,  and  are  called  monocotyledons. 

Lecture  V.    Cause  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap^   Anafo^  petween 
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Vegetables  and  Awmabs  DdawMAm^  Soil  m  wkieh  Plantw  of  the  tame 
Kind  have  groum  fir  a  iomg  Period;  Pouont;  Mjtcrethru ;  Nature  of 
the  Sap;  Organs  of  Bespaatitm;  Cause  of  GrcukUkm;  Antediluvian 
Plants,  —  The  profeaior  firat  obienred  that  every  one  who  had  at  all  con- 
sidered the  nib|ect  mut  be  alrwk  with  the  remarkable  analogy  which 
easts  betweeQ  the  foiood  of  *™«M»^«  and  the  sap  of  plants.  Both  supply 
aourisbmenty  and  are  indeed  essentially  necessary  to  the  developement 
and  support  of  the  vital  principle;  but  both  require  to  be  elaborated  by 
circulation  before  they  become  tuUy  imbued  with  their  nutritious  qualities. 
8i^,  when  first  absorbed  by  the  roots,  is  simply  water,  impregnated  with 
various  extraneous  substances,  derived  either  from  the  sou  or  from  acci- 
dental circumstances.  These  substances,  some  of  which  are  usefril  and 
some  injurious  to  vegetation,  are  absorbed  by  the  plant  indiscriminately; 
the  spongioles  having  no  power  of  selection,  but  being  naturally  inclined 
to  take  up  whatever  moisture  they  can  find.  The  vulgar  notion  that  plants 
deteriorate  if  grown  too  long  on  the  same  soil,  because  they  have  exhausted 
all  the  juices  wholesome  for  them  which  it  contains,  is,  therefore,  mani- 
festly erroneous.  That  they  do  deteriorate  is  true,  but  the  cause  is  difierent. 
The  fact  that  plants  will  absorb  any  moisture  presented  to  them  has  been 
proved  by  vanous  experiments ;  in  the  course  of  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  up  coloured  fluids,  and  even  poisons,  which  have  produced 
derangement  of  the  ordinarj  functions,  and  frequently  death.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  poisons  act  nearly  in  tne  same  manner  on  vege- 
tables and  animals  is  another  curious,proof  of  analogy  between  them.  All 
poisons  are  either  corrosive  or  narcotic ;  or,  in  other  words,  act  either  by 
over-stimulating  or  by  relaxing  the  system;  and  these  different  effects 
have  been  shown  clearly,  by  various  experiments,  to  be  producible  on 
plants.  One  branch  of  tiie  common  berberry  was  steeped  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  another  in  a  decoction  of  opium ;  when,  in 
a  short  time,  the  vessels  of  the  one  were  found  to  have  become  turgid, 
and  of  the  other  relaxed,  the  natural  irritability  of  the  plant  being,  in  l^th 
cases,  destroyed.  The  fact  that  plants  absorb  aqueous  particles  indiscri- 
minately, bemg  thus  proved,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  exhaust  any  soil 
by  abstracting  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  that  the  deterioration  which 
takes  place  in  the  soil,  where  the  same  kind  of  plant  has  been  grown  for 
any  length  of  time,  must  arise  from  some  other  cause.  This  cause  is  the 
excretions  thrown  off  by  the  plant,  which,  in  progress  of  time,  literally 
poison  the  soil. 

The  moisture  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  having  ascended  to  the  leaves, 
and  been  elaborated  there  into  sap,  returns,  depositing,  by  the  way,  ail  the 
nutritious  particles  it  has  acquired ;  and  at  last  throws  off*  the  residuum, 
in  the  shape  of  a  spongy  excrescence,  at  the  root.  These  excretions,  con- 
sisting onlv  of  what  the  plant  has  rejected,  are  of  course  unfit  for  the 
support  ot  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  and  may  be  said  to  poison 
the  soil.  The  extraordinary  power  possessed  by  plants,  of  getting  rid  of 
injurious  substances,  has  been  shown  by  placing  one  haJf  of  the  roots  of 
a  plant  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  water,  and  the  other  half  in  a  solution 
ofacetate  of  lead ;  when,  in  a  few  days,  tfaie  water  was  found  strongly  impreg>- 
nated  with  the  poison.  Many  other  experiments  have  been  tried,  but  they 
have  always  been  attended  with  a  similar  result.  Botanists,  observing  these 
facts,  have  sometimes  applied  them  practically ;  and,  instead  of  tran^)iant- 
ing  trees  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhenng  to  their  roots,  or  repotting  plants 
by  merely  putting  fresh  earth  round  the  mass  of  fibrils  formed  in  the 
former  pot,  have  carefully  washed  the  roots  from  every  particle  of  their 
former  soil,  before  placing  them  in  their  new  situations.  Among  the  re- 
markable circumstances  attending  the  effects  of  poisons  on  plants,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  decoction  of  a  poisonous  plant  will  kill  a  plant  of  a 
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jKvt  tfarive  wdl  m  pare  iPBter ;  and  oie  experiments  nffaidi  hmeMppemai 
to|irove.that  they  am  ex»t  oo  wKter  jdoae  hsre  eSmyB,  «m  aaammAm, 
Jmoi  fiiund  to  be'fidkcaous.  Sap  is  4)OBipofled  Mdtj  of  water,  matStagB, 
and  sugar;  bat  it^ioes  not  attain  its  proper  quafities  1^  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  die  atmospheric  air  in  the  lea^ras :  it  rises  through 
the  albumura,  in  that  part  nesrest  the  extrennty  of  ^e  meduUary  rays ; 
but  it  is  never  seen  in  the  heart  wood,  the  vessels  once  destined  for  its 
transmission  being  found  choked  up  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  when  it  has 
attained  that  state.  The  sap,  having  reached  the  leaves,  is  there  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  is  in 
die  lungs,  with,  however,  this  important  difierence,  that,  while  animal  blood 
principally  absorbs  oxjgen  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c.,  sap  appears 
to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  to  be  compelled  to  give  out 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen  before  it  is  fit  to  afford  proper  nourishment  to  the 
plant.  The  sap  first  spreads  itself  along  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  leaves, 
immediately  under  the  membrane  of  the  cutide,  and  flows  back  along 
die  lower  stratum  of  veins,  in  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  As  soon  as 
its  elaboration  is  complete,  it  descends  by  the  bark,  radiating,  in  its  pro- 
gress, towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  by  means  of  the  sOver  ^ain  or  me- 
dullary rays,  which  consist  of  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  exquisitely  though 
invisibly  permeable  to  fluids.  As  the  sap,  during  the  process  of  its  ela- 
boration in  the  leaves,  has  not  only  to  imbibe  certain  qualities,  but  to 
throw  off  others,  plants,  like  animals,  are  prorided  with  the  necessary 
organs  for  a  double  kind  of  respiration :  these  fonctions,  however,  are 
never  perfectiy  performed  without  the  assistance  of  light.  When  a  plant 
is  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  gives  out  pure  oxygen, 
and  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  in  the  plant, 
the  carbon  only  being  retained.  This  operation  cannot  go  on  in  constant 
darkness,  the  plant  then  only  giring  out  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases,  without  oxygen,  and  becoming  sickly  and  languishing.  Hence 
arise  the  efibrts  which  plants  placed  in  obscure  situations  are  con- 
tinually making  to  reach  tlie  light.  The  evaporation  of  plants  is  seventeen 
times  greater  than  that  of  animals;  they  consequently  require  a  con- 
stant supply  of  aqueous  particles  at  their  roots,  to  support  this  copious 
evaporation,  and  when  deprived  of  this  they  perish.  Li  warm  dry  wea- 
ther the  evaporation  is  of  course  greater  than  in  cold  and  moist  weather; 
and  it  is  always  greatest  when  the  leaves  are  expanded.  In  winter  the 
evaporation  is  very  trifling ;  and  the  reason  that  transplanting  is  less  in- 
jurious in  that  season  than  in  summer  is,  that  the  spongioles,  being  injured 
by  transplanting,  are,  in  hot  dry  weather,  unable  to  imbibe  sufficient  mois-* 
ture  to  support  the  excessive  evaporation  which  takes  place  through  the 
leaves.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  plants 
in  pots,  not  being  liable  to  have  their  spongioles  mjured,  will  bear  removal 
at  any  season  with  perfect  ease. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  started  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap.  Some  have  supposed  the  sap  to  rise,  fi'om  its  alter- 
nate rarefaction  and  condensation  by  the  changes  of  temperature ;  others 
that  the  sap-vessels  are  fiimished  with  valves;  others  attribute  it  to 
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capUlaiy  attraction;  others  to  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  medollary  rays,  from  hygrometrical  changes;  others  to  fer- 
mentation ;  and  others  to  the  action  of  the  leaf  buds.  This  last  appears 
tlie  most  probable ;  the  expanding  leaves,  by  constantly  consuming  the 
Bttp  nearest  to  them,  create  a  vacuum,  which  is  as  constantly  supplied  by 
the  fresh  sap  ascending  from  below;  and  this  theory  accounts  for  the 
motion  of  the  sap  being  always  most  apparent  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  when  they  first  begin  to  expand  themselves  into  leaves.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  to  know  how  this  action  is  primarily  produced.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  fluid  contained  in  tne  leaf  buds  is  much  denser* 
than  that  in  the  body  of  the  tree ;  and  Dutrochet,  a  French  physiologist, 
having  discovered,  by  a  series  of  experiments  (Vol.  III.  p.  78.),  tiiat  dense 
fluids  possess  an  attraction  for  lighter  ones,  supposed  that  in  this  manner 
he  could  account  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap;  This  principle  he  called 
the  endosmose,  or  inward  impulse ;  its  application,  however,  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,  has,  it  appears,  been  since  abandoned  by  himself  as  un- 
tenable (Vol.  VII.  p. 59.);  and  we  are  driven  back  to  the  supposition 
that  it  depends  upon  vital  irritability,  and  is  independent  of  mechanical 
causes. 

Carbon  has  been  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  plants ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  their  vigour  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  they  are  enabled  to  absorb.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  car- 
bonic acid  is  supposed  to  have  existed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  respiration  of  animals.  At  this  period,  as  we  may 
judge  from  fossil  organic  remains,  plants  acquired  extraordinary  size  and 
strength ;  but,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  floral  specimens  in  the  remains 
alluded  to,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  either  flowers  or  firuits, 
except  in  some  few  instances.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  flowers 
and  fruit  are  only  stunted  branches,  produced  by  accumulations  of  sap,  or, 
in  fact,  by  partial  disease,  or  imperfection  in  the  circulation ;  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  carbonic  acid,  which  occasioned  the  sap  to  flow  fi'eely  and 
copiously,  was  therefore  inimical  to  their  formation.  The  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  by  plants  during  this  early  period  being  decomposed,  and  the 
oxygen  which  it  contained  being  again  given  out  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
portion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  became  greater,  and  the  plants  being  deprived 
of  their  too  luxuriant  food  began  to  produce  flowers  and  miit ;  and 
then  appeared  cold-blooded  animals,  which  are  able  to  breathe  air  much 
more  unpure  than  warm-blooded  ones.  A  further  purification  of  the 
air  took  place,  and  finally  it  was  rendered  fit  for  the  respiration  of  man 
and  other  warm-blooded  animals  possessing  hearts :  plants  thus,  by  the 
bountiful  provision  of  nature,  making  the  air  more  fit  for  man.  The  fact 
that  preternatural  accumulations  of  sap  dispose  plants  to  bear  flowers  and 
fruit,  is  proved  by  the  well-known  practice  of  ringing  a  sterile  tree :  this 
produces  an  accumulation  of  sap  above  the  wound;  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  sap  being  thus  impeded,  it  is  forced  to  expand  itself 
in  fruit.  The  extreme  heat  of  last  summer  caused  extraordinary 
evaporation,  and  the  density  of  the  sap  being  thus  increased,  it  has 
flowed  this  spring  with  less  freedom  than  usual,  and  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  flowers  has  been  the  result.  An  expedient  used  to  make  the 
jujube  tree  (Zizyphus  Jujuba  Lamarck)  at  Malta  produce  more  abundantly, 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle.  A  large  piece  of  limestone 
is  put  between  the  forked  branches  of  the  tree,  which  by  its  weight  bends 
and  contracts  the  sap-vessels,  and  prevents  the  free  circulation  ot'  the  sap. 
When  speaking  of  the  descending  sap.  Professor  Lindley  alluded  to  some 
experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  of  Welbeck  (detailed  Vol.  V. 
p.  263.  267.).  He  observed,  also,  that  plants  imbibed  oxygen  during  the 
night,  and  gave  it  out  again  durmg  the  day ;  and  he  showed  a  diagram. 
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illustrating  an  experiment  to  prove  the  difibrent  proportions  of  oxfgqn 
given  out  by  plants  under  different  circumstances.  When  the  roots  of  a 
plant  were  immersed  in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas» 
pure  oxygen  was  given  out  by  the  leaves;  but  when  th^  roots  were  in 
dbtilled  water,  and  the  leaves  were  surrounded  by  oxygen,  no  oxygen 
was  given  out. 

The  extreme  importance  of  air  to  leaves  having  been  proved,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  on  its  usefulness  to  roots ;  and  this  is  proved  by 
trees  always  flourishing  most  when  some  portion  of  their  roots  is  near  the 
surface.  Even  those  plants  which  send  down  a  tap  root  have  always 
some  fibrils  to  spread  out  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  influence  of 
the  air.  In  pots,  plants  show  the  same  propensity,  the  fibrils  always 
extending  themselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  porous  sides  of  the  pot. 

Lecture  VI.  Functions  of  the  Leaves  ;  Importance  of  LAght  and  Air 
to  Plants  ;  Colour  ;  Succulent  Plants  ;  Wood  and  Iron  Hot-houses  ;  Cuttings  ; 
Layers;  Grafting:  Inarching;  Pruning;  Bulbous  Plants;  Management <f. 
Plants  in  Rooms,  in  Green-houses  and  Hot-houses^  in  Pits;  Latitude  not 
always  a  Criterion  for  Climate  ;  Bottom  Heat;  Conclusion, —  The  professor 
began  by  stating  tnat  he  had,  in  a  former  lecture,  left  unfinished  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  important  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  vege- 
table physiolc^ :  he  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  leaves.  He  had 
before  stated  that  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  and  oxygen 
during  the  night,  forming  carbonic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen 
they  have  absorbed;  that  they  decompose  their  carbonic  acid  during 
the  day,  setting  firee  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  and 
retaining  the  carbon,  which  appears  to  afford  them  food ;  and  that  this 
process  is  necessary  to  their  vegetation,  though  the  exact  manner  in  which 
It  acts  is  at  present  unknown  to  botanists.  The  importance  of  light  and- 
air  to  plants  is  well  known.  When  unassisted  by  these  agents,  plants  lose 
their  colour,  and  are  deprived  of  many  of  their  properties.  Colour  is  thus 
evidently  produced  by  tne  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  detected  by  a  powerful  microscope,  lodged  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  leaf.  How  this  colour  is  formed,  and  why  it  assumes, 
different  tints  in  different  plants,  are,  however,  questions  which  it  is  at. 
present  impossible  to  decide.  The  secretions  of  plants  depend  upon  light,, 
and  their  flavour  aud  nutritious  qualities  are  materially  altered  by  their, 
exclusion  from  it.  The  importance  of  this  knowledge  to  a  practical  horti- 
culturist is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  sea4(ale,  so  well  known  as  a  wholesome, 
and  palatable  vegetable,  is  not  eatable  in  its  original  state;  and  that  any< 
part  of  the  cultivated  plant,  if  accidentally  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  light,  becomes  tough,  and  so  strong  in  flavour  as  to  be  extremely 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Celery,  also,  in  its .  native  state,  is  poisonous ; 
and  it  is  only  the  parts  that  are  blanched  that  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the 
table.  Though  colour  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  principally  on  the 
plant's  being  exposed  to  the  light,  some  portion  of.  colouring  matter 
appears  to  be  occasionally  absorbed  by  the  root.  This  colouring  substance 
is,  however,  never  a  deep  green.  Red  and  yellow,  as  may  be  seen  in 
forced  rhubarb,  &c.,  are  tne  most  common  hues.  Succulent  plants  are  less 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  light  than  any  others.  As  they  are  always 
natives  of  hot  countries,  nature,  to  prevent  the  danger  they  would  be 
exposed  to  from  excessive  evaporation,  has  provided  them  with  leaves 
almost  destitute  of  pores;  and  the  moisture  they  absorb  by  their  roots 
thus  remains  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  [See  p.  234.]  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  cactuses,  mesembryanthemums,  ana  other  plants  of  a  similar 
description,  require  very  little  water  when  k^t  in  pots.  Scarcely  any 
carbon  is  found  in  plants  grown  in  the  dark.  Many  experiments  have  been 
tried  to  show  the  stimulus  afforded  to  vegetation  by  light;  tre^  of  th4^.. 
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are  carefully  guarded  from  any  kind  of  injary*  Mbr.  Lindley  urged  growers 
of  bulbs  to  try  to  multiply  them  in  England ;  and,  to  encourage  them,  men- 
tioned the  fact,  that  Mr.  Knight  had  contrived  to  make  the  Guernsey 
lily  flower  luxuriantly  with  him  for  several  successive  years,  thoum 
that  plant  generally  deteriorated  in  this  country  as  much  as  the  Iwacinth. 
Cape  bulbs  are  {)articularly  difficult  to  manage  in  this  countr^^,  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  their  leaves  in  health.  Succulent  plants  will  not  beat 
moisture,  from  their  want  of  evaporating  pores. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  plants  grow  m  rooms.  They  must  necessarily 
be  deficient  in  .the  three  important  auxiliaries  to  vegetable  life,  light,  air, 
and  moisture ;  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  apartments 
that  are  daily  occupied.  In  large  towns,  plants  cannot  thrive  even 
in  the  open  idr,  as  the  minute  particles  of  soot,  which  are  constantly  float* 
Ing  about,  settle  upon  their  leaves,  and  choke  up  their  pores.  The  gases 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  &c.,  are  also  injurious  to  plants. 
Sulphurous  acid,  which  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  turns 
the  leaves  yellow;  and  the  want  of  evaporation  and  absorption  by  the 
leaves  prevents  the  proper  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and  makes  the  trees 
stunted  and  unproductive. 

Green-houses  and  hothouses  require  great  care  in  their  management ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
object  is,  of  course,  to  imitate  the  native  climates  of  the  plants  kept  in 
tlkem ;  and  to  do  this  effectually,  by  artificial  means,  re<^uire8  not  only 
science,  but  practice.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  kind  of 
climate  natural  to  the  plant ;  and,  to  do  this,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to 
know  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  place  where  it  mw.  Many  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  produce  a  variation  in  climate.  Islands  are  gene- 
rally wanner  than  continents ;  and  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  or  nvers, 
or  being  in  an  exposed  or  sheltered  situation,  will  often  occasion  most 
remarkable  difierences.  Climate  always  varies  according  to  the  elevation 
of  any  given  spot  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  200  yards  of  vertical 
elevation  being  considered  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  latitude.  Isothermal 
lines  drawn  across  one  of  Mercator's  charts,  according  to  the  degrees  <^ 
latitude,  and  marked  with  the  plants  flourishing  in  different  countries 
would  show  strongly  this  fact.  Whatever  warmth  may  be  given,  or  care 
bestowed,  no  plants  will  grow  well  without  change  of  air  and  abundaDce 
of  lig:ht.  For  this  reason,  peaches  seldom,  if  everj  thrive  below  vines ;  as, 
«ven  if  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  tlie  house, 
while  the  grapes  hang  in  front,  the  stone  pavement  of  the  path  prevents 
the  an-  from  getting  to  their  roots. 

,  ?  *'^®  small  hot-houses;  and  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  why 
tney  should  not  be  managed  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  professor 
observed,  however,  that  gardeners  generally  appear  to  think  otherwise;  aa 
w  *if '°  *^®  habit  of  giving  their  pits  a  lining  of  dune,  &c.,  to  produce 
wnat  tbeycall  bottom  heat,  which  they  never  think  of  applying  to  hot- 
th^^'  '^  practice  the  professor  strongly  reprobated.  He  maintained 
mat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bottom  heat  in  nature;  and  that  it  is  con? 
^y  to  all  established;  theories,  to  produce  excessive  heat  and  ferment- 
ation round  the  roots  of  cucumbers,  and  such  plants  as  are  generally  grown 
m  not-beds.  As  a  proof  that  this  practice  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  nature, 
ne  mentioned  that  the  best  melons  in  Persia  are  grown  on  ridges  of  earth 
naying  water  m  the  channels  between  them. 

developLrsubjeS  ^U^'f'^'f^  K^"""^  only  imperfectly 
ifiM  .;!ri  T^  »"Dject.     ae  had  found  it  impossible,  he  said,  to  compress 

bi  th^J  M  f^"^****  ™«'»*  •'«'e  a£forded  ample  material  for  fifty  j  and 
MuKor^^'*P°^.  ^f  consideration  of  his  auditors,  to  excuse  any 
omisMons  or  errors  which  he  might  have  made. 
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nme  ipeeies  and  Tariety  have  been  planted  in  ffae  same  garden  and  the 
same  0oil»  but  against  walls  with  different  aspects,  and  difierendy  situated 
with  regard  to  shade.    The  effect  has  been,  not  only  a  difference  in  the 
growth  and  trnpeanmce  of  the  tree,  but  also  in  the  size,  colour,  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit  wnich  it  produced.    The  contrast  between  plants  grown  in 
hot-houses  with  wooden  sash  frames,  and  those  grown  in  hot-houses 
with  iron  sash  frames,  has  been  found  ecjually  striking ;  the  difierence  of 
light  between  the  two  kinds  of  houses  bemg  as  seven  to  twenty-seven,  or,- 
aouietimesy  as  three  to  twenty-three.     Light  is  required  at  an  early  period 
of  vegetation ;  but,  as  its  properties  are  to  give  stren^h  and  flavour,  it  must 
be  admitted  with  caution,  as  it  is  sometimes  injurious.    Too  much  light 
renders  the  skin  of  fruits  tough,  and  will  make  cucumbers  bitter.    Ber»d 
of  Montpdier  found  that  the  ripening  of  fruits  is  merely  the  turning  the  acid 
which  th^  contain  into  sucar,  by  exposure  to  the  light ;  and  that  too  much 
light  and  heat,  before  they  have  attamed  their  proper  size,  will  bring  on  pre- 
iaature  ripening,  and  make  them  ins^>id. 

The  next  subject  upon  which  the  professor  proposed  to  treat,  was  the 
multiplying  of  pmnts  by  cuttings.  He  had  already,  be  observed,  explained 
the  nature  of  a  cutting.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bud,  containing  within  itself  a 
^^tal  principle  capable  of  developing  in  opposite  directions,  from  a  common 
point,  two  cones,  viz.  the  stem  and  the  root.  In  making  cuttings,  gardeners 
take  care  that  each  shall  contain  two  or  more  nodes,  or  incipient  leal^buds'; 
bnt  they  generaUy  take  off  any  expanded  leaves  that  may  be  on  the  stem, 
lest  the  evaporatiott  from  their  surnice  should  be  too  great  fbr  the  [dant  to 
sustain,  before  fibrils  to  absorb  moisture  are  formed  from  its  roots;  for 
thia  reason,  also,  it  is  usual  to  cover  cuttings  widi  a  glass,  and  to  set  them  in 
the  shade.  Layers  are  portions  of  a  plmt  induced  to  throw  out  roots 
without  being  separatedfirom  the  parent  stem,  by  burying  a  leaflmd  in  the 
cround,  and  aflfording  it  an  ample  snppiy  of  warmth  and  mcHstare.  The 
mnch  dma  treated  is  seBCfally  split,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  retnn  of  the 
aap^  and  thus  to  force  me  bud  to  throw  ont  raificles.  GaBao^  mav  be 
called  planting  a  bud  in  a  tree,  instead  of  in  the  groond;  and  mardnqg 
bears  the  sameVesemblance  to  graf^g,  as  layers  do  to  cuttings.  Nei^er 
grafting  nor  inarching  can  be  performed  with  any  prospect  of  succesi^ 
unless  the  trees  to  1^  united  nave  an  affinity  to  each  other ;  and,  even 
when  they  have,  some  plants  unite  more  readily  than  others.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  pear  grow  on  an  apple,  but  it  will  ^afl  freely  on  a  haw- 
thorn or  a  quince.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  m  all  cases,  that  the 
parts  are  properly  joined,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  tissue  may 
come  in  contact,  or  no  union  will  take  place. 

Pruning  is  a  branch  of  horticulture  that  requires  great  skill.  Different 
parts  of  a  tree  produce  fruit ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  these,  to  be  able 
to  prune  with  advantage,  as  an  ignorant  pruner  might  make  the  most 
fertile  trees  sterile,  by  cutting  off  the  only  parts  likely  to  produce  fruit. 
In  some  trees,  fruit  grows  only  on  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  on 
others  on  the  spurs.  The  use  of  pruning  fruit  trees  is  to  prevent  their 
running  too  much  to  wood.  Fruit  and  forest  trees,  of  course,  require  quite 
different  management  in  this  respect;  as  the  object,  in  one  case,  is  to  make 
wood,  and,  in  the  other,  to  check  it.  Too  much  pruning  is,  however,  bad 
for  both.  The  professor  here  observed  that  he  had  intended  to  give  some 
directions  respecting  the  best  methods  of  saving  seed,  but  he  found  that 
time  would  not  permit. 

The  scales  of  bulbous  plants  contain  not  only  undeveloped  leaves,  but 
nourishment  for  the  stem.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  propagate  bulbs  in 
thu  country ;  and  hyacinths,  &c.,  imported,  rarely  retaiki  their  beauty  after 
the  first  season.  This  the  professor  attributed  to  the  injury  sustained  by 
their  leaves,  either  from  frosts  or  want  of  care.    In  Holland,  the  leaves 
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are  carefully  guarded  from  any  kind  of  injury.  Mr*  Lindley  urged  growers 
of  bulbs  to  try  to  multiply  diem  in  England ;  and,  to  encourage  them,  men- 
tioned the  fact,  that  Mr.  Knight  had  contrived  to  make  the  Guemsev 
lily  flower  luxuriantly  with  him  for  several  successive  years,  thouffh 
that  plant  generally  deteriorated  in  this  country  as  much  as  the  hyacinth. 
Cape  bulbs  are  particularly  difficult  to  manage  in  this  country,  m>m  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  their  leaves  in  health.  Succulent  plants  will  not  beat 
moisture,  from  their  want  of  evaporating  pores. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  plants  grow  m  rooms.  They  must  necessarily 
be  deficient  in  .the  three  important  auxiliaries  to  vegetable  life,  light,  air, 
and  moisture ;  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  apartments 
diat  are  daily  occupied.  In  large  towns,  plants  cannot  thrive  even 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  minute  particles  of  soot,  which  are  constantly  float* 
ing  about,  settle  upon  their  leaves,  and  choke  up  their  pores.  The  gases 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  &c.,  are  also  injurious  to  plants. 
Sulphurous  acid,  which  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  turns 
the  leaves  yellow;  and  the  want  of  evaporation  and  absorption  by  the 
leaves  prevents  the  proper  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and  makes  the  trees 
stunted  and  unproductive. 

Green-houses  and  hot4iouses  require  great  care  in  their  management ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  la^  down  rules  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
object  is,  of  course,  to  imitate  the  native  climates  of  the  plants  kept  in 
them ;  and  to  do  this  efiectually,  by  artificial  means,  re<pures  not  only 
science,  but  practice.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  kind  of 
climate  natural  to  the  plant ;  and,  to  do  this,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to 
know  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  place  where  it  grew.  Many  dr* 
cumstances  combine  to  produce  a  variation  in  climate.  Islands  are  ^en^ 
rally  warmer  than  continents ;  and  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  or  nvera, 
or  being  in  an  exposed  or  sheltered  situation,  will  often  occasion  most 
remarkable  diflerences.  Climate  always  varies  according  to  the  elevation 
of  any  given  spot  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  200  yards  of  vertical 
elevation  being  considered  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  latitude.  Isothermal 
lines  drawn  across  one  of  Mercator's  charts,  according  to  the  degrees  di 
latitude,  and  marked  with  the  ^|^ts  flourishing  in  diflerent  countries 
would  show  strongly  this  fact.  Whatever  warmth  may  be  given,  or  care 
bestowed,  no  plants  will  grow  well  without  change  of  air  and  alMindaDce 
of  light.  For  this  reason,  peaches  seldom,  if  ever^  thrive  bekyw  vines ;  as, 
even  if  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
while  the  grapes  hang  in  front,  the  stone  pavement  of  the  path  prevents 
the  air  from  getting  to  their  roots. 

Pits  are  small  hot-houses ;  and  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  managed  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  The  professor 
observed,  however,  that  gardeners  generally  appear  to  think  otherwise ;  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  pits  a  lining  of  duns,  &c.,  to  produce 
what  theycall  bottom  heat,  which  they  never  think  of  applying  to  hot- 
houses.  This  practice  the  professor  strongly  reprobated.  He  maintained 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bottom  heat  in  nature;  and  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  established.' theories,  to  produce  excessive  heat  and  ferment- 
ation round  the  roots  of  cucumbers,  and  such  plants  as  are  generally  grown 
in  hot-beds.  As  a  proof  that  this  practice  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  nature  ^ 
he  mentioned  that  the  best  melons  in  Persia  are  grown  on  ridges  of  eartb 
having  water  in  the  channels  between  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  professor  apologised  for  having  only  imperfectly 
developed  his  subject.  He  had  found  it  impossible,  he  said,  to  compress 
into  six  lectures  what  might  have  affi)rded  ample  material  for  fifty;  and 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  consideration  of  his  auditors,  to  excuse  any 
omissions  or  errors  which  he  mi^t  have  made. 
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The  OMMgeTirl/fe, 

Cabbages,  per  dosen : 
WMM 

Esd        .  .  - 

PUnta,  or  Colewortf    . 

GmiUflowen,  per  doeen  - 

BraeeoU,  Cape,  per  buneb 


ftaa.  per  aievf 
yTindsorBeani,  per  |  lieve 
KklneybeUM,  per  }  tiere 

Tubert  and  BooiM. 

rper  ton 

^otetoet     -       -Iperewt 
.  Cperbuah. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 
half  sieve 

Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 

Carrots,  per  buncn    - 
Horn,  per  bunch 

Red  Beet,  per  dosen 

Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 

Sadishes: 
v^  i  per  doaen  hands  (24 
"«*t     toSOeach)      - 
Whitel\imlp,per  bunch 

l%e  Spinach  Tribe, 

Kew  Zealand,  per  |  sieve 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  (hUpn  Tribe. 

Onions,  per  bushel 
'   For  pickling,  per  }  sieve 
I^eeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound      .    - 

A^ktra^mu*  Plants, 
Salads,^ 

Artichokes,  per  dozen     - 
lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        ... 

Cabbage 
d^y,  per  bUndle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet  - 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

^'    Fot  and  Sweet  Herbe. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     - 
Tarragon,per  dozen  bunches 
Fennel,  i^r  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Peppennint,  per  do>.  bun. 
ICarjoram,  per  dozen  bunch 
Savof y,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dozen  bunch. 
Tansy,  per  dosen  bunches 
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Stalkt  and  FrvdUfor  TawU, 

PickUng,  ic. 
Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 
Sea  Samphire,  per  punnet 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  den. 
Gourds,  per  dozen  - 
Tomatoes,  per  half  sieve    • 
Capsicums,  per  hundred : 

Green 

Bipe  ... 

EdiUe  Fungi  and  Fkd, 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 
MoreU,  per  pound    - 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English,  fresh 

Foreign,  dried 

Phiits, 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve: 

Kerry  Pippin      . 

Downton 

Hawthomden   • 

Nonsuch     ... 

Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  rieve : 

Jargonelle 

Summer  Bon  Chretien  . 

Lammas 

Bei:gamot 
Peaches,  per  dozen       ?  . 
Nectarines,  per  dosen     . 
Apricots,  per  dozen 

Plums.  Dessert  I P®'  *  ■*®!! 
» *'*"^  *  I  per  punnet 

Green  Gagei 

Baking,  per  half  sieve    • 
Cherries,  per  pound 
Mulberries,  per  gal.  (2  pots.) 
Berberries,  per  half  sieve 
Elderberries,    picked,    per 

bushel 
Currants,  Red,  for  tarts,  per 

half  sieve 
Raa[rt)erries,  Red,  per  gallon 

W  2  pottles)       ... 
alnuts,_per  bushd 
Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Hazel  Nuts,  per  peck 
Pine^ipples,  per  pound    . 
Grapes,  per  |iound : 

Hot- house 

From  the  open  wall     . 
Figs,  per  dozen 
Melons,  each    ... 
Cucumbers : 

Frame,  per  brace    .    . 

Picklinir    fper  hundred 
riciumg,   J  per  thousand 

Large,  per  dozen 

Lemons     fP^'J^^iL," 
C  pe'  hundred 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 

Nuts,  per  peck : 

&>anish  ... 

Barcdona         •        . 
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£  ».  d. 
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Observations, — Our  market  has  been»  with  few  exceptkins,  abundantly- 
and  regularly  supplied  with  every  descrijptiou  of  produce  usual  at  this 
season.  The  prices  of  many  of  them»  hitherto  considered  leading  articles 
at  this  period^  have  been  ruinously  low,  to  the  great  injury  (kT  toe  hortU 
cultural  interest,  and  all  other^'  immediately  connected  with  it»  which  wiU» 
conjoined  with  the  general  state  ^f  depression  existing  in  the  tn4e»  and 
arising  from  various  causes,  be  productive  of  serious  consequences^  if  noi 
iaftoiediately  relieved  by.  a  ^vounible  change  in  the  demaiMJ  for  vfget>fate| 
productions.  During  the  last  few  yews,  these  have  npt  biien  iiisposed  of  at 
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to  a  determination  not  U>  attempt  tliat  Ugh^  but  necessarily  exMnsiye,  state 

of  culture  hitherto  pursued  by  them.  The  discharge  of  half  their  usual 
labourers  will  probably  be  the  first  step,  as  being  one  of  immediate  effect; 
throwing  up  a  portion  of  their  land  will  be  the  next;  and  turning  a  portion 
of  their  uncovered  land  to  agricultural  purposes,  for  thdr  own  immediate 
consumption  will  be  the  next.  The  consequences  of  such  proceedings 
may  be  readily  anticipated  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  many  very 
important  interests  that  will  be  sensibly  affected.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
offer  it  as  matter  of  opinion,  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  false  stimulus  of  extensive  capital  and  enterprise,  which 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  applied  to  horticulture  as  well 
as  agriculture,  the  reaction  on  which  has  only  anticipated  a  few  years.  I 
am  well  aware  that  to  establish  such  opinion  would  require  an  extended 
inquiry  into  many  of  the  causes,  which  my  limits  in  this  article  will  not 
allow. 

The  drought  of  July  and  part  of  August  has  created  a  deficiency  ia 
the  usual  crops  of  turnips,  coleworts,  &c. ;  but  the  late  refreshing  rains, 
and  the  present  fine  warm  weather,  will  soon  furnish  us  with  a  full  supply 
of  them.  Peas,  beans,  and  French  beans  have  been  in  great  abundance 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  prices,  as  may  be  observed  on  the  list, 
moderate,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  low.  Carrots  are  becoming 
plentiful,  and  of  better  quality  than  was  at  first  expected.  Onions  for 
pickling  have  been  most  abundant,  at  about  one  third  of  last  year's  pricey 
which  mduced  many  persons  in  Bedfordshire  to  cultivate  them,  who  had 
not  before  attemptai  it.  We  have  had  frequently  eight  or  ten  cart  loads  on 
a  market  day,  brought  from  Biggleswade,  Sandy,  and  Girtford,  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  I  am  informed  that  great  quantities  have  been  sent 
from  Bedfordshire  to  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  even  to  Leeds,  a  distance 
of  70,  100,  or  150  miles.  Cucumbers  are  also  extensively  cultivated  at 
that  (fistance ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  alarm,  the  prices  have 
been  so  low  that  they  would  not  realise  the  expense  of  carnage.  The 
same  observation  will  appiv  to  those  grown  in  the  immediate  ne^bour- 
hood  of  London,  where  a  large  capitalis  employed  in  their  culture,  being 
very  generally  grown  under  hand-glasses,  and  at  considerable  expense ;  but 
acres  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  sold  for  little  liiore  than  tha 
cost  of  labour  in  gathering  and  bringing  them  to  market. 

The  prospect  of  a  good  fruit  season,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
gave  promise  of  a  good  autumn ;  but  the  alarm  has  also  extended  to  this, 
and  produced  a  most  direful  change  for  the  growers  The  crop  is  certainly 
good,  especially  of  pears  and  apples ;  but  plums  and  damsons  are  not  so 
plentiful.  Filberts  and  walnuts  are  in  excellent  supply.  Wall  firuit  gene- 
rally has  been  supplied  in  profusion,  and  perhaps  never  at  so  low  a  price  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  disposed  of.  Grapes,  which  are  at  all  times 
considered  wholesome,  have  this  year  suffered  under  the  prevailing  interdict, 
and,  although  of  excellent  quality,  are  offered  at  prices  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  would  be  obtained  for  those  of  a  very  indifferent  kind,  but  cannot 
be  disposed  of.  Pine-apples  of  good  size  and  condition  have  been  sold  at 
2«.  Qd,  per  lb.,  a  price  never  before  heard  of,  except  for  those  of  indifferent 
quality  and  small  size.  The  supply  has  certainly  been  large,  owing  to  the 
mcreased  culture  of  them,  and  the  comparative  facility  with  which  they 
are  now  produced ;  but  the  returns  to  the  growers  will  necessarily  oblige 
them  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  as  they  cannot  in  this  countrv  possibly  grow 
them  at  any  rate  under  5«.  per  lb ,  and  of  course  occasionally  at  four  times 
that  price.  The  supj^y  of  Dutch  melons  has  been  less  than  usual,  in  conse> 
ouence  of  there  bemg  no  sale  for  them  here :  our  own  produce  has  been 
pentifuly  but  unsalable  at  any  price     Altogether  this  may  be  considered 
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»  mora  difltreMiog  leason  for  the  srowersy  than  any  they  have  felt  among 
the  several  preceding,  and  these  nave  been  far  from  favourable.  — G,  C. 
Covcni  Garden,  September  17.  1832. 


Art.  VII.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Press  of  matter  has  obliged  os  to  abridge  the  accounts  sent  us  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  to  omit  neariy  all  the  names  of  the  competitors  at 
the  different  shows,  and  of  the  florists*  flowers.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  we  may  just  observe,  that,  of  the  auriculas,  Grimes's  Privateer 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  successful  cruise,  and  to  have  taken  most 
prizes.  Cottagers'  prizes  have  been  given  everv  where,  and  we  may  men- 
tion the  practice  lately  adopted  in  Norfolk,  of*^  giving  silver  spoons,  &C., 
instead  or  medals,  as  one  which  appears  to  us  worthy  of  imitation. -7- 
J.  W,  L.for  Cond. 

ENGLAND. 

Cambridgbshirb. 

T^e  Cambridgeihire  HortunUtural  Society*  —  Mety  16.  A  number  6f 
prizes  were  distributed ;  but  the  only  exotic  plant  exhibited,  the  name  of 
which  is  mentioned,  was  Dodec^theon  Me&dta  var.  gigantea.     Cottagers' 

Srizes  were  given  for  heartsease,  stocks,  and  lettuces.    {Cambridge  Chrcm^ 
fay  18.) 

CUHBERLANO. 

Carlisle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/. —  Mat/  31.  Mr.  Roth  well  of 
Mains  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants,  &c. ;  amongst  which  were 
the  Asap&nthus  umbellatus  in  full  flower,  the  C^reus  ^hyllantholdes,  the 
Maurandya  semperfldrens,  and  the  Maur&ndy/z  Barclayana ;  several  speci- 
mens of  native  water  plants,  two  of  which  were  much  admired,  the 
^ymphse^a  &lba  and  the  iVuphar  lutea ;  he  had  also  a  small  orange  tree 
bearing  fruit.  Mr.  Kothwell  had  two  heads  of  Danish  broccoli,  of  great 
size ;  one  of  them  weighing  12^  lb.,  and  the  other  8^  lb.  The  richest  col- 
lection was  probably  from  Crofton  Hall ;  but  as  the  gardener,  Mr.  Pape, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges,  he  did  not  contend  for  any  of  the  prizes. 
In  this  collection  we  observed  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Passifldro 
alata,  an  Azalea  1  ndica  &Iba,  a  very  fme  capsicum,  a  Tinea  rosea,  a  SpigMia 
marildndica,  &c. ;  besides  a  very  fine  pine-apple  (the  only  one  shown),  for 
which  the  committee  awarded  a  prize  of  1/.;  and  some  of  the  largest  rhu- 
barb we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Slater  of  this  city  had  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  plants,  &c.,  which  were  much  admired ;  amongst  these  were  the  Cb'eus 
speciosfssima,  the  j^rlca  ventric6sa  superba,  besides  a  great  variety  of  gera- 
niums. Mr.  R.  Ferguson  of  Harker  Lodge  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Musa  coccinea,  the  Gloxinia  caulescens,  and  also  produced  the  bes^grapes. 
There  was  a  large  collection  of  tulips ;  the  best  from  Mr.  Hod^on  of 
Houghton  House,  who  had  also  the  best  bouijuet  of  flowers.  sSr,  R. 
Mounsey  had  a  very  beautiful  Polygala  oppositifblia ;  and  also  obtained 
prizes  for  the  best  dish  of  apples,  the  best  niubarb,  the  best  asparajps,  and 
the  best  salad.  Mr.  W.  Graham  of  this  city  had  a  good  show  of  plants, 
amongst  which  were  the  E^pacris  grandlffora,  a  species  of  Aphel^xis, 
and  the  Calceolaria  rugosa ;  besides  several  beautiful  geraniums.  Messrs. 
Hutton  of  this  city  had  some  fine  s{)ecimens  of  the  /Rhododendron  p6n« 
ticum  in  flower,  the  Polygala  oppositifdlia,  and  the  A^juga  alpina  Ta  rare 
native  plant) ;  besides  several  others  of  much  beauty.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumer-ate  all  that  were  deserving  of  notice.  Besides  what  we  have 
named,  there  were  numerous  elegant  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  various 
plants,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Losh  of  Woodside,  Mr.  P.  Dixon 
of  Warwick,  Mr.  J.  Dixon  of  Knells,  Captain  Halton,  Mr.  Slater^  &c.  &c. 
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Among  tbe  plants  for  which  prizes  were  awarded,  we  have  only  room  to 
notice  Cereus  speciosfssimus,  Poly^gala  oppositifftlia,  Musa  cocclnea, 
Gloxinia  caui^scens,  and  A^uga  alplna.  Mr.  James  of  BflrVodt  Lodge 
received  a  prize  for  the  best  peas  grown  in  open  ground ;  gardener,  John 
Lancaster.  These  were  the  only  peas  shown :  they  were  of  fine  quality 
and  good  size;  and,  we  understand,  this  is  the  first  instance,  in  Cumber- 
land, of  peas  grown  in  open  ground  being  ready  for  the  table  in  May. 
(Carlisle  Journal^  June  2.) 

Whitehaven  Horticultural  Society.  —  ilfoy  1.  The  show  Was  most  splen- 
did,  and  the  description  of  it  occupies  two  columns  in  the  Whitehaven 
Herald,  Epiph/llum  specidsum  and  -4c^cia  arm^ta  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects;  and  one  bouquet  contdned  Amar^lli»  formo^ssima, 
Fuchsw  cocclnea.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Cereus  spedoslssimus.  Calceolaria  in- 
tegrifdlia,  and  Eln  infinite  variety  of  other  choice  flower's.  The  auriculas 
and  polyanthuses  were  very  good.  Among  the  former  we  noticed  splendid 
specimens  of  Booth's  Freedom,  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  and  Redman's  Me- 
tropolitan ;  and  we  feel  hopeful  that  in  a  short  time  our  auricula  shows 
will  be  worthy  of  countenance  from  the  great  Lancashire  growers.  Mr. 
Oaitskdl  deserves  praise  for  a  specimen  of  that  scarce  native,  the  G^entiana 
v^ma.  Prizes  were  given  for  hardy  plants,  including  Uvul^ria  perfoliata ; 
for  rare  native  plants,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  apples,  pears,  early 
tpawned  potatoes,  and  true  or  grown  early  potatoes.  By  spawned  potatoes 
is  to  be  understood  young  tubers  produced  In  the  dark  firom  old  ones, 
without  the  aid  of  leaves ;  and  which  are,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  old  potato  in  a  new  form.  This  practice  is  com- 
plete vegetable  profligacy,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged ; 
though  gardeners  are  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  it,  to  gratify  the  sickly 
appetites  of  their  employers.  (Whitehaven  and  Cumberland  Herald,  May  8.) 

Mav  26.  Another  splendid  show,  abounding  in  bouquets,  chiefly  sent 
by  ladies,  who,  as  our  Cumberland  reporter  observes,  understand  this 
department  better  than  gardeners.  A  head  of  sulphur  broccoli  is  stated  to 
have  been  positively  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  beheld;  in  size, 
solidity,  and  perfectness  it  was  truly  matchless.  An  equally  perfect 
cucumber,  from  Lrton  Hall,  was  exhibited.  A  number  of  fine  native 
plants,  and  long  lists  of  tulips,  pelargoniums,  green-house  plants,  herba- 
ceous plants,  heaths,  &c.,  with  salads,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers^  &c., obtained 
prizes.    (Ibid,,  May  29.) 

■Devonshire. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Florists*  Society,  — April  25.  A  great  many  florists' 
flowers  obtained  prizes ;  and  among  the  green-house  plants  were  Chordzema 
Henchm&nntt,  Cymbldium  aloi'foliura,  Azklea  Indica  phoenlcea.  Calceolaria 
OillentVina,  new  Spariixis  grandifldra,  Et\c&  Persoluta  &lba,  and  CKrchis 
iSiat^on  [SsLtfrmm  hirclnum  ?],  A  great  number  of  very  beautiful  plants 
were  exhibited,  especially  fit>m  the  nurseries  and  conservatories  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Mr.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Dymond  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Charles  Sclatef,  aiid  many  others.  Among  the  pisnt?  exhibited  by  ama- 
teurs was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Psddnia  Moiitan,  fi*om  the  con- 
servatory of  Mrs.  Jobnes,  HiU's  Court,  bearing  on  it  more  than  a  hundred 
buds  and  flowers.     (Trelavmy^s  Exeter  Flying  Pott,  May  3.) 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  HorticuSural  Society,  —  J^y  4.  Among 
numerous  plants  exhibited  were,  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  Azalea  Indica,  with 
2000  fully  blown  flowers ;  and  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  rose,  **  tiny  in 
appearance,  but  of  the  most  delicious  fragrance,  and  rare  in  that  part  of 
the  country."     (IMd,,  May  3.) 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  —  Among  the  American 
plants.  Ledum  latifdlium  and  Amm/rsine  ^uxifqlia  were  much  admired. 
The  species  of  pelargoniums  and  ericas  were  numerous  and  excellent. 
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Among  other  plants  particularly  demanding  notice  were,  a  fine  E^pao'is 
pulcfaSla,  E'pacris  grandifl^ray  a  Chor6zema  Henchmdonn,  SprengeHa 
mcaniAta,  Poljgala  latifolia,  a  yariety  of  helichrysumsy  a  fine  B&nksux  ser* 
xul^ta,  a  large  and  splendid  assortment  of  New  Holland  plants ;  and  last, 
though  not  leas^  a  display  of  ranunculuses  which  exceeded  any  thing  we  hare 
ever  seen  of  a  similar  kind.  Amoi^  other  rarities,  we  remarKed  a  specimen 
of  C^cas  revoliita,  or  sago  palm.  Frizes  were  given  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
plants,  both  from  gentlemen's  gardens  and  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  to  a 
great  extent.  Some  grapes  were  brought  in,  the  preceding  night,  a  distance 
'  of  seventeen  miles,  swung  on  a  handbarrow  between  the  shoulders  of  two 
gardeners,  to  preserve  the  bloom^  on  them.  In  the  course  of  an  introduc- 
tory speech,  replete  with  judicious  remarks,  the  secretary  referred  to  some 
of  the  new  regulations  introduced  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  to  the  new  form  of  tickets  which  competitors  for  prizes 
were  required  to  adopt,  and  which,  if  filled  up  in  compliance  with  the 
.directions  of  the  committee,  would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  exhibition,  but  also  extending  the  utility  of  the  Society^ 
by  enabling  the  secretary  to  fiimish  such  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  exhibition  as  has  been  recommended  in  the  Gardener's  Magarane,  and 
as  would  be  truly  useful  to  the  public.  The  following  is  the  size  and  form 
of  the  ticket,  which  every  exhibiter  must  fill  up :  — 

ROYAL  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL 

BO&TZCUZ.Tn&AXi  SOCZSTIT. 


EXHIBITED    FOR    A    PRIZE. 


,.<^ 

w 


Namecfl 
Article,  J 

Seoion, 

Size  or  \ 
Weight] 

Colour, 

QuaUty,^ 

QuanHfy. 

Culture, 

Prhaie\ 
Mark.  J 
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GLOUCBSTERSHntE. 

Gloucester  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  27.  Several  exotics  and  rare 
plants  were  exhibited;  and  there  \Cas  a  strong  competition  among  the 
exhibiters  of  culinary  articles  and  fruits.  Among  the  latter  were  two  siipei^ 
pine-apples,  and  some  early  strawberries.    (^Bristol  Jilhror,  May  5.) 

May  25.  The  exhibition  of  tulips  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  occurred 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society.  There  were  splendid  contributions 
from  the  hot-houses  and  green-houses,  and  beautiful  pines,  gliipes,  and 
strawberries,  with  a  fine  plate  of  raspberries.  The  asparagus  was  good, 
but  the  peas  and  potatoes  were  of  inferior  quality.  Every  class  of  produc- 
tions oi  the  season  received  prizes,  and  the  raspberries  an  extra-prize. 
Ko  cottagers'  prizes.     (Gloucester  Journal,  May  26.) 

Cirencester  Horticultural  AssocitUion.  —  May  18.  GrapCR,  sent  by  Mr. 
Pillans,  gardener  to  Lord  Ducie,  are  particularly  commended.  The  vines 
were  grown  in  pots,  and  were  only  a  year  old :  the  method  of  culture  is  said 
to  be  known  only  to  Mr.  Pillans ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  should  be 
much  ^tified  in  making  it  known  to  the  public  through  the  Gardener's 
Magazme.    {Ibid.,  May  26.) 

Herefordshire. 

Hereford  Horticultural  Show.  —  AprU  24}.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded 
for  all  the  different  articles  of  the  season.  The  finest  green-house  plant 
was  Hovea  C6l8o;  and  the  next,  ^rica  propendens.  (Hereford  Journal, 
May  2.)  It  is  stated  in  this  paper  that  a  head  of  broecoli,  wdehing 
upwards  of  12  lbs.,  was  cut,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Marshall  of  Stow  Hill,  Newport.  The  plant  covered  nearly  §0  square  feet 
of  surface. 

May  8.  The  tulips  were  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  pelargoniums  never 
more  splendidly  in  bloom.  There  was  a  remarkably  fine  show  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  smaU  stand  presented  a  beautiful  collection  of 
auriculas,  polyanthuses,  hyacinths,  heaths,  pansies,  sreen-house  and  stove 
plants,  which  were  deservedly  admired.  The  grand  stand  also  contained 
a  fine  displav  of  plants  and  flowers,  excellently  arranged;  and  the  stage 
for  firuits  and  vegetables  was  never  better  filled.  There  were  strawberries 
and  apples,  cucumbers,  asparaeus,  kidneybeans,  potatoes,  mushrooms,  sea- 
kale,  rhubarb,  cabbage,  broccoli,  lettuces,  endive,  &c.,  all  remarkably  fine, 
and  in  great  abundance.    (Ibid,,  May  9.) 

Boss  HorticuUunU  Society, — April  25.  We  regret  to  find  that  this  insti- 
tution, the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  England,  is  beginning  to  fidl  off, 
and  that  a  ^eat  arrear  of  subscription  was  due  for  the  last  year.  We  hope, 
with  the  editor  of  the  Hereford  Journal,  that  th6  spirit  of  Kyrle  (the  cele- 
brated Man  of  Ross)  will  yet  be  found  in  its  present  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  members*  The  hyacinths  were  excellent,  and  the  broccoli  and 
other  vegetables  fine.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Society  amounted  to  250 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  produced  21.  Is.  5d.    (Ibid.,  May  2.) 

May  23.  This  was  an  excellent  show,  and  well  supported  by  a  num^ 
rous  attendance  of  subscribers  and  lovers  of  horticulture.  The  grand  stand 
presented  one  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  displays  of  stove,  green-house, 
American,  and  hardy  plants;  and  we  have  never  witnessed  a  better  assort- 
ment, in  quality,  bloom,  and  growth,  nor  in  its  arrangement  and  striking 
effect.  Tne  prize  stand,  from  these  specimens,  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. The  long  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  well  covered  with 
tulips  and  anemones ;  and  every  florist  admitted  that  the  tulip  blooms  were 
never  finer  in  size  and  colour.  We  r^et,  however,  to  state  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  specimens,  there  being  only  576,  about  250  less  than  at  this 
show  last  year.    The  evening  sale  produced  onHj  l^r.  ed»  (Ibid.,  May  30.) 
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Lamcashieb. 

Lancoiter  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  — <  April  26.  The  auriculas 
and  polyaothusea^  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruits,  were  fine  and  in  good 
order.  Among  the  hardy  plants  were,  that  elegant  shrub  I^es  sanguineum 
in  most  exceUent  flower^  Gentiana  verna»  and  a  large  bunch  of  wUd  tulips 
grown  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  usual*  &  nuipber  of  prizes  were 
given.    (iMnciuter  Herald,  May  28.) 

Majf  18.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  was  better  than  had  been  antid* 
pated  from  the  weather.  The  tulips  were  in  good  colour,  and  very  nume* 
rous.  There  were  several  excellent  pelargoniums,  green-house  plants.  Cape 
heaths,  hardy  plants,  and  rare  natives ;  white  and  black  grapes,  strawber- 
ries, pears,  apples,  and  gooseberries.  This  Society,  we  hear,  intends  to  form 
a  fund,  to  be  called  '*  The  Cottager's  Fund ; "  the  object  of  which  is  to 
enable  the  Society  to  grant  prizes  to  the  labouring  poor  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  and  who  cultivate  their  ^dens  without  hired  labour.  We 
need  scarcely  express  an  approval  of  this  measure,  because  but  one  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  can  be  entertained.    {Ibid.,  May  19.) 

June  18.  The  pinks,  though  few  in  number,  were  very  fine;  and  the 
ranunculuses  both  numerous  and  good.  There  was  but  a  poor  collection 
of  green-house  plants,  owing,  probably,  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  distance  from  the  town  at  which  several  subscribers  and 
contributors  live,  the  risk  of  injury  to  plants  being  thus  considerably 
increased.  The  grapes  and  strawberries  were  very  fine ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  production  was  a  bunch  of  rhubarb,  consisting  of  eight  stalks, 
which  weighea  1 3  lbs.  The  circumference  of  one  of  these  stalks  was  9  in. 
{Ibid,,  June  2?.) 

Norfolk. 

I 

Diss  Horticultural  Society,  -—  April  12.  Numerous  pijzes  were  given  for 
green-house  plants,  polyanthuses,  dessert  apples  and  pears^  and  forced 
culinary  productions.  A  yellow  seedling  polyanthus  was  considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  a  most  beautiful  specimen.  It  was  raised  by  l^lr.  Hort  of 
Wortham,  named  Hort's  Lady  Maria  Keppel,  and  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price  by  Messrs.  Bircham  and  Kednall,  florists,  Holton,  near  HalesworSi, 
Numerous  cottagers'  prizes  were  given,  which  we  are  always^  and  in  all 
places,  happy  to  see.    {East  Anglian,  April  24.) 

June  21.  Owing  to  t;he  backwardness  of  the  season,  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  was  small ;  there  being  only  six  dishes  of  strawberries,  and  one  small 
plate  of  cherries,  the  last,  and  two  of  the  foriner,  the  productions  of  cot- 
tagers ;  and  a  fine  melon,  sent  bv  Mr.  Flower  of  Eccles.  Of  the  vegetables, 
those  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Harrison  of  St.  John's  bore  the  palm.  A 
brace  of  cucumbers,  a  new  sort  raised  by  Mr.  Girling  of  Stowmarket,  were 
remarkable  for  size  and  quality.  A  bunch  of  seventeen  stalks  of  rhubarb 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Browne,  which  weighed  9  lbs.  2  oz.,  and  seve^ 
ral  of  them  measured  17  in.  and  28  in.  in  length.  The  show  of  flowers  was 
very  good.  Mr.  Taylor's  pelargoniums  were  splendid;  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Leathes  sent  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Lophospermum  erub^scens,  two 
varieties  of  cactus,  and  other  rare  plants ;  Sir  £.  Kerrison,  a  beautiful 
cactus  and  some  choice  pelargoniums ;  and  the  bouquet  exhibited  by  the 
Missies  Brown  of  Diss  was  universally  admired,  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  exquisite  taste  of  its  arrangement.  The  ranunculuses  were  few, 
but  excellent.  The  cottagers'  table  was  con^pletely  covered  with  excel- 
lent productions.     {Norwich  Mercury,  June  23.) 

Norfolk  and  Norunch  Horticultural  Society,  -r-  April  18.  Numerous  prizes 
were  given  for  fruits  and  vegetables ;  for  Elford  rhubarb  blanched  in 
decayed  sawdust;  and  for  very  large  leeks  grown  in  trenches  like  celery, 
as  in  France,  where  the  leek  is  considered  an  indispensable  ingredient  m. 
certain  soups.    The  show  of  flowering  plants  was  particularly  brilliant. 


Nortkamptonshire^  NortJiunnberland  and  Dwham.     631 

Mrs.  Mackay,  without  competing  for  the  prizes^  sent  above  fifty  choice 
g^een^house  plants,  among  which  the  foUowii^  were  most  striking  and 
beautiful  specunens:  —  Amaryllis  psittacina,  Kennedya  Comptonia^ia, 
Hibbertia  dentata,  Rosa  fragrans,  Brachysema  latifolium,  Lechenaultia  for- 
mdsa;  Et\ga  mundula,  procera»  vernix  coccinea,  nigrita,  Walken,  and  Lin- 
nse^a ;  E'pacris  grandifldra,  paludosa,  and  purpur&scens ;  Lysinemapungens 
and  attenukta.  Knight's  Starry  Lily,  (7xalis  floribunda,  Berberis  glumacea, 
GesnerM  bulbdaa,  and  a  splendid  assortment  of  hyacinths ;  among  which 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  were  I'lmportante,  Voltaire,  Grande  Vidette, 
la  Majesteuse,  T  Abbe  de  Verac,  Chrysolora,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Vain* 
queur.  Marquise  de  la  Coste,  Passe  non  plus  ultra,  Groot  vorst,  &c. ;  also 
a  branch  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Bibes  sanguineum,  of  which  there  is  a 
most  magnificent  specimen  now  in  full  flower  in  the  open  borders  at  the 
nursery.  The  camellias,  especially  Camell/a  japonica  Chandlert,  were  very 
fine.  Bight  silver  teaspoons  were  distributed  as  prizes,  in  lieu  of  the 
smaller  medals.  This  practice  has  long  been  general  in  Scotland;  and 
well  deserves  imitation,  on  account  of  its  utility.    (Ibid.y  April  28.) 

June  13.  The  heaths,  the  geraniums,  ranunculuses,  and,  in  short,  a 
catalogue  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate,  displayed  the  skill  and 
earnestness  with  which  the  science  is  now  prosecuted.  Mr.  Toll  was  again 
particularly  distinguished.  The  only  grapes  were  sent  by  Lord  Stafibrd, 
and  the  only  pines  by  Mr.  Crawshay.  These,  two  remarkably  fine  queen 
pines,  were  grown  in  Glamoiganshire,  in  a  situation  640  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  were  some  remarkably  fine  strawberries  and  other  fruits. 
The  esculents  were  of  great  size  and  excellence.  A  specimen  of  the  giant 
rhubarb  was  shown  upon  a  leaf  of  enormous  circumference.  The  cottagers' 
prises  included  florists*  flowers,  as  well  as  preserved  vegetables  and  early 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  peas,  and  potatoes ;  also  green  gooseberries  and  tart 
rhubarb.  Mrs.  Mackav  contributed  (as  usual,  not  for  prizes)  Calceolaria 
Youngit,  pernot^ta  (splendid  specimens^  h^brida,  thyrsiflora,  lanceolata ; 
Alca  vestita  cocclnea,  ventricdsa  camea,  perspicua,  tubifldra,  odora, 
rdsea,  squamosa,  eximia,  spMndens,  &c. ;  Amaryllis  Johnsdnn,  formosis- 
sima;  a  collection  of  choice  double  anemones,  and  specimens  of  many  fine 
herbaceous  plants.    {Ibid.y  June  16.) 

Mr,  George  ThurtelTt  Ranunculus  Shaw  was  held  on  June  13.,  when  he 
exhibited  between  700  and  800  blooms,  including  360  varieties ;  preemi- 
nent in  beauty,  variety,  colour,  form,  and  size.    (Ibid.,  June  16.) 

Northamptonshire. 

Northamptonshire  United  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  24-.  A  number 
of  florists'  flowers  were  exhibited,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  rare  hardy 
green-house  and  hot-house  plants.  The  greater  proportion  of  these, 
amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty  sorts,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Atkins,  who 
has  lately  raised  a  beautiful  hybrid  calceolaria,  which  bears  his  name. 
Rlbes  sanguineum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkins,  excited  universal  admiration. 
(Northampton  Mercury,  April  28.) 

Northumberland  and  Durham. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  — 
AprU  6.  A  fine  show  of  green-house  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  among 
which  were  some  excellent  earlv  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  remarkably  fine 
kidneybeans.  E'pacris  grandiflora  is  the  only  plant  named  which  gained  a 
prize.     (Newcastle  Courant,  April  12.) 

May  10.  Among  the  various  exotics  exhibited,  we  noticed  the  fol^ 
lowing,  viz. ;  Clerodendrum  fra^rans,  Gladiolus  roseus,  MQsa  coccinea. 
Gloxinia  specidsa,  and  Cbreus /myllanthoides,  from  the  garden  of  W.Losh, 
Esq.,  Little  Beaton;  Hoya  carnosa,  and  ^biscus  i^osa  Sinensis^from  the 
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garden  of  R.  Blackbird,  Esq.,  Wla  R&l ;  Corrfle^a  specif  ErTthrhia 
CV(8ta-g411i,  Thnnb^rgia  al^ta,  Pultenae'a  8tr(cta,  j^iica  cylindrical  and  Ore- 
viUaa  roMnarmHbHa,  from  the  garden  of  J.  G.  Clarke,  Bsq.,  Fenham.  A 
beauttftil  queen  pine  was  exhibited,  from  the  garden  of  A.  Donkin,  Bsq^ 
Jesmond,  and  several  beautiful  geraniums.  An  uncommonly  fine  specimen 
of  i2^ea  mnksinf  was  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Boi- 
well.    (IM.,  May  19.) 

Juae  1.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  superior  specimens  in  every 
department.  Among  the  various  exotics  were  Pol/gala  opposttifdUa,  Pi- 
mel^  decussf^ta,  G^eus  specioslssimus,  Erythrlna  CHsta-galli,  Finca  rdsea 
lilba,  Thunb^i^  alata,  Eudixia  myrtifblia,  Agapdnthus  umbellktus,  and 
FaUa's  seedling  Gloxinia ;  also  six  stalks  of  rhubarb,  weighing  17^  lbs. 
(one  of  which  measured  7^  in.  in  circumference)',  Grom  the  garden  of  Mr. 
IL  Newton  of  this  town,  nurseryman.  The  show  of  tulips  was  the  most 
superb  ever  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  Society,  there  being  nearly  250  exhi- 
bited for  competition ;  and  the  whole  exhibition  excited  the  admiration  of 
a  very  large  assembly,  consisting  of  upwards  of  700  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  course  of  the  day.     (Ilnd^  June  6.) 

VAe  Ditiriet  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  June  5.,  when  a  variety 
of  prizes  were  award^.  The  Brompton  stocks  were  the  largest  ever 
witnessed  in  that  part  of  the  country.    (/6uf.,  June  6.) 

The  Omtethead  Ancient  Fioritts*  &»ct^/y  was  held  on  May  28.,  when  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  tulips :  —  Incomparable  Briseis,  Rcxse  Ceres 
Primo,  Triomphe  de  Lisle,  Bien  Fait,  and  Comte  de  Vergennes.  (Ibid^ 
June  6.) 

Hexham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Sodetff.  —  May  26.  The  exhibition 
seems  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  florists'  flowers,  for  wliich  various  prizes, 
were  given.    (/M.,  June  6  ) 

OXFORDSBIRB. 

Oxford^  OjpfordsMre,  and  neighbouring  Counties,  Horticultural  Society,  — 
April  26.  .^Vmongst  the  articles  most  deserving  notice  were,  a  beaudful 
specimen  of  Pultenae^a  strlcta,  and  E'pacris  grandifl6ra,  shown  by  Mr. 
I.  Wheeler, gardener  to  Mrs.  Wall  of  St.  Giles's;  a  Camellia  Sasdnqua,  a 
new  hybrid  calceolaria,  and  two  varieties  of  K&lroia  latifolia,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  gardener,  nurseryman,. &c.  Broad  street;  a  fine  hyacinth,  bv  Mr. 
White,  Bicester ;  and  a  fiiie  display  of  ericas,  the  property  of  Mr.  jfoseph 
Humphrey,  nurseryman,  &c.,  St.  Giles's,  with  whom  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  tribe  of  plants  bid  fair  to  succeed  better  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Oxford  Untversify,  City,  and  County  Herald, 
April  28.) 

May  28.  The  show  was  good ;  and  though  there  may  have  been  more 
plants  in  the  Hall,  there  were  never  more  choice  articles  displayed  at  any 
previous  exhibition  of  this  Society.  The  tables  occupied  by  the  respective 
nurserymen  were  well  filled  with  a  brilliant  display  or  the  most  choice  and 
beautiful  flowers  the  season  could  produce.  Mr.  Tagg  and  Mr.  Bates 
displayed  a  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums.  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey excelled  in  the  beautiful  and  interesting  tribes  of  £rica,  Calceolkria, 
and  Cactus.  Some  fine  pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark 
of  Wallingford,  which  would  probably  have  gmned  a  prize,  had  not  their 
bloom  been  damaged  by  travelling.  As  single  plants  wnich  attracted  most 
no.tice  (exclusive  of  those  exhibited  for  prizes)  were,  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  ChamaeVops  humilis,  from  the  Botanic  Garden;  Cereus  specioslssimus^ 
Calceolkria  Youngn,  Hough(ara<7,blcolor,  and  some  other  fineand  new  h^^brid 
varieties  firom  Mr.  Fairbairn ;  Calceolaria  Hopeana  and  poly&ntha,  from 
Mr.  tiumphrcv.;  and  C>n<5sma  taurica,  and  ColHnsta  granoifldra,  from  Mr. 
Je^rey.    \Ibid.,  June  2.) 


Oap/brdi^irei  Somersetshire.  eSS^ 

SOMERSHTSBIRE.  ^' 

BrUtol  and  CUfimHortkndhmd  Society,^  April  \1.  The  show  of  plants  ' 
and  flowers  was  very  fine,  and  among  the  vvetables  wenoticed.a  curious  ' 
specimen  of  the  cockscomb  broccoli  from  ftudta,  sent  by  Georoe  Sawver, 
Esq.  Prizes  were  distributed  for  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  and  anriciuas; 
but  the  sorts  are  not  mentioned.  Nurserymen's  prizes  were  classed  by 
themselves ;  and  we  obsenre  that  they  obtained  a  number  for  florist's 
flowers,  pelai^oniums.  Cape  heaths,  and  American  and  other  hardy  shrabs. 
(^mto/ il«rror,  April  81.) 

May  24.    Numerous  prizes  were  adjudged  for  every  description  of  gar» 
den  production.       The  grand  stand  was  exceedingly  well  filled  witii 
choice  specimens  of  plants  of  all  descriptions,  particularly  some  very  fine 
pelargonmms,  fi'om  Mrs.  Hugh  Vaughan,  Captain  Lanston,  Mr.  Norton, 
John  Hurle,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Isaac  Elton,  Mr.  Yemey,  mi,  Broomfield,  T. 
Stock,  and  T.  Daniel,  Esqrs. ;  a  fine  plant  of  Calceolaria  integrifoha  and 
C^reus  flagellifdrmis,  fi-om  C.  George,  Esq. ;  Azalea  indica  &lba,  John 
Hurle,  Esq. ;  Thunb^rsta  fr^ans,  O.  Fedden,  Esq. ;  Amar/llij  psittaciha 
reginse,  JTxia  aulica  and  maculata,  Gladiolus  Colvilltf,  Alstrdmerta  tricolor, 
Boronta  serrulata,  and  Kennedta  coccinea,  from  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  CereQS- 
speciosus,  T.  Daniel,  Esq. ;  JSlbfscus  Mdnihot,  Mrs.  March  PhiUipps ;  ' 
Lemon,  J.  Prideaux,  Esq. ;  very  fine  nectarines,  grapes,  and  mushrooms, 
W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq. ;  figs  and  grapes,  R.  Else,  Esq.  of  Bath.    The 
show  of  vegetables  was  very  fine,  particularly  the  asparagus  and  biK>ccoli. 
We  were  glad  to  find  that  the  nurserymen  profited  by  the  hint  given  them  >• 
at  the  last  show,  as  their  «tand  was  filled  with  choice  plants.    Mr,  Miller, 
the  secretary,  also  contributed  in  his  usual  handsome  manner  to  embellish    - 
the  stand.    Cottagers  received  prizes  for  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  nosc^ya*  • 
(Ibid.,  May  19.) 

June  21.  There  was  a  splendid  display  of  ranunculuses,  and  the  firuit 
and  vegetables  were  extremely  fine.  Nine  prizes  were  given  to  cottagers, 
for  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  nosegays.  As  usual,  some  rare  and 
beautifiil  plants  were  exhibited  by  the  nurserymen.    (IMd^,  June  23.) 

Bristol  Florists*  Society,  —  April  19.  At  this  Meeting  some  beautifol 
flowers  were  shown;  and  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Maule,both  eminent  nursery- 
men, obtained  nearly  all  the  prizes.  (Ibid,,  April  21.)  We  observe,  m  a 
subsequent  paper,  that  C^reus  grandinorus  was  expected  to  bloom  in  Mr. ' 
Maule*s  nursery  on  the  night  of  Monday,  June  1 1.,  and  that  the  public  were, 
invited  to  look  at  it.  Such  exhibitions  always  do  good,  by  calling  forth 
that  latent  love  of  nature  which  exists  in  every  breast,  though,  luce  the 
buds  of  a  plant,  it  may  long  lie  in  a  dormant  state,  and  even  pmsh  with- 
out expanding,  unless  fostered  by  favourable  circumstances. 

Taunton  Horticultural  Exhibition,  —  May  8.  The  display  of  flowers  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  exotics.  There 
were  some  splendid  specimens  of  the  Cereus  speciosus  and  speciosfssimus. 
The  ericas  were  in  extensive  variety.  The  yellow  and  scarlet  sparaxis 
excited  much  attention,  as  did  also  the  Azalea  indica  alba,  from  the  Rev. 
£.  T.  Halliday,  which  obtained  the  prize.  The  Rev.  W.  P.  Thomas  sent 
some  magnificent  single  and  double  tulips.  Mr.  J.  Young,  the  active  and 
intelligent  secretary  to  the  Society,  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Andr6- 
meda  polifolia,  a  heath  plant  from  the  Turf  Moor  near  Bric^ater,  ancf  a 
large  collection  of  other  flowers.  There  were  two  specimen^  of  the 
Veronica  repens,  a  green  plant  with  a  low  white  flower,  having  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  bein^  splasned  with  whitewash.  Of  fruits  there  was  neces- 
sarily biit  a  limited  supply,  and  they  were  all  forced.  Dr.  Metford  sent 
some  very  fine  lemons ;  and  the  early  sweetwater  grapes,  from  Lady  H^Lb'sl 
were  not  without  their  admirers.     Of  vegetables  there  wa^  a  most  pronifi^', 
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display.  The  broccoli^  kidneybeaos*  caeumbers,  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
rbubarby  and  cabbages,  were  the  most  remarkable  for  tneir  extraordinary 
growth,  and  excited  much  attention.    (Taunton  Corner^  May  9.) 

June  15.  The  floral  display  was  exceedingly  attractive  and  beautiful, 
whilst,  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  allowmg  the  introduction  of  out- 
door firuits  and  vegetables,  they  were  exhibited  in  the  most  tempting 
variety.  The  company  present  was  of  the  most  fiishionable  description, 
and  the  attendance  of  young  and  elegant  females  very  numerous.  We 
regret  to  hear  that  on  this  occasion  several  cases  of  pilfering  from  the 
rarest  plants  were  observed.  Due  care,  we  understand,  will  be  taken  at 
the  next  Meeting  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  so  truly  English,  a  misde- 
meanour. The  French,  with  all  their  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness,  have 
deservedly  the  credit  of  being  most  exemplary  in  their  conduct  at  exhibi- 
tions of  this  sort.  {Ibid.,  June  20.)  As  the  aristocracy  thus  appear  to 
steal  now  and  then  for  amusement,  it  seems  but  just  that  they  should 
show  a  little  fellow-feeling  to  the  mobocracy,  when  they  steal  from 
necessity. 

Suffolk. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  3.  Various  fruits  preserved 
through  the  winter,  green-house  plants,  forced  flowers,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, especially  broccoli,  obtained  prizes.     (Sujffblh  Ckron.,  April  7.) 

The  Ipswich  Annual  Show  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  was  held,  May  3., 
when  our  correspondent,  Mr.  WooUard,  one  of  the  first  growers  in  England, 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  Gbrton's  Champion  and  Grimes's  Privateer. 
Various  other  prizes  were  given.    {Ipswich  Journal,  May  12.) 

The  Beccles  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first  Meeting,  May  9.,  when 
various  prizes  were  given  for  flowers,  including  nineteen  superb  nyacintfas, 
some  choice  varieties  of  heartsease,  and  a  double  polyanthus,  unique  and 
of  great  beauty;  cucumbers;  strawberries;  and  a  bunch  of  asparagus  of 
fifly-one  heads,  weighing  4  lbs.  10  oz.    (Ibid.,  May  12.) 

Wiltshire. 

T%ff  Wilts  and  General  Arboricultural,  Hortumttural,  and  Botanical  So^ 
ciety.  —  April  10.  A  number  of  finely  grown  specimens  of  rare  plants 
were  exhibited,  as  well  as  florists'  flowers,  fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables. 
Among  the  stove  plants,  we  observed  ^uph6rbta  splendens,  Brunsf<$lssa 
uniflora,  and  Curciiligo  sumatrana.  We  were  glad  to  see  several  prizes 
given  to  cottagers,  for  cabbages  and  onions. — Matt.  Thos.  Rodding,Hon, 
Sec.    April  16. 

May  18.  A  still  more  splendid  collection  than  before,  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  was  exhibited ;  but  only  the  names  of  a  few  that  obtained 
extra-prizes  have  been  sent  us.  Seven  prizes  were  given  to  cottagers. 
Among  the  extra-prizes  is  one  *'  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  for  a  new  lUbesJ* 
This,  we  suppose,  must  have  been  the  Hibes  speciosum,  a  dried  specimen 
of  which  was  lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lambert  at  the  Linnaean  Society :  its 
flowers  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Fuchsia  coccinea,  to  which 
they  have  a  general  resemblance;  its  shoots  are  thickly  covered  with 
prickles ;  and  the  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant,  when  it  may  form  the 
hedges  of  our  cottage  gardens,  strengthened  with  a  few  plants  of  double 
sloe,  and  varied  by  the  double  whin  and  the  blush  Cyddnia  jap6nica. 

June  19.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Sbennan,  is,  as  usual,  the  principal, 
exhibiter  of  rare  and  finely  grown  plants ;  but  the  first  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  for  Oncldium  flexuosum :  prizes  were  also  given  for  Cymbi- 
dium  aloi'fdlium,  Calanthe  veratrifdlia,  Alstromeria  psittacina,  A.  Slmst^ 
and  Pancratium  calathinum.  Prizes  were  given  to  cottagers,  for  peas^ 
potatoes,  lettuces^  ranunculuses,  and  Brompton  stocks.  Among  the  extra- 
prizes  was  one  to  Mr.  Christie,  gardener  to  Lord  Radnor,  for  foisbidflen 
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fruit ;  {umI  anothar  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  (or  C^nna  discolor.  Oeaadtbus  ^ 
azi^eus,  Cycas  revoluta,  Alstroqterui  pulcheilay  and  Arreunibergia[?]  difiika, 
are  said  tp  have  attracted  generid  attention. 

WORCESTEBSHIRB. 

Worcestershire  HorHeulittral  and  Floral  Sodely^  ^-  April  25.  Among  the 
plaiUs  which  obtained  prises  were  the  following :  *«  i^piphyUum  specif . 
sum,  E'pacris  grandifldra,  Aphelexis  fesciculkta  41ba,  Azalea  Indica  pur- 
purea, Poljgala  cordifdlia,  Jc^ia  armiita,  and  Cam^ll<<2  japdnica  var,  alba 
iidre  pleno ;  .Erica  vestita  fulgida,  aristata,  hybrida;  Pittnia  firuticosa  [  ?  ], 
Sutherlandis  frutescens,  Gazania  rigens,  and  ildfimulus  \uteu»,r^Berrowe*s 
Worcester  Herald,  May  26. 

JiSay  22.  The  display  of  tulips  was  particularly  fine ;  there  were  but 
few  rapunculuses,  but  upwards  of  one  hundred  fine  pelargoniums,  and  a 
variety  of  other  hot-house,  green-house,  and  hardv  plants,  with  forced  fruits, 
and  a  dish  of  potatoes  grown  in  the  open  ground.    (Ibid,,  May  26.) 

Yorkshire. 

The  Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  -^  May  24.  The  show  of 
tulips  was  truly  splendid,  far  surpassing  any  previous  exhibition  of  that 
flower  ever  witnessed  in  Hull.  There  was  also  a  great  vaqoty  of  pelar- 
goniums and  other  green-house  plants,  as  welLas  of  culinary  v^etables. 
XHuU  and  Rockingham  Gazette,  May  26.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ripon  Horticultural  Sodefy,  held  lately,  a  most 
beautiful  and  curious  polyanthus,  firom  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 
of  Ripon,  was  shown,  which  had  attained  an  extraordinary  size,  its  prin- 
cipal stem  being  2  in.  in  breadth,  and  supporting  187  flowers.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  another  of  the  same  kind  at  present  in  his  garden,  bearing  about 
160  Qawers.    (J^ewcastie  Courant,  June  6.) 

WALES. 

The  Glamorgan  and  Monmonihshire  Horticultural  Society^  — April  25. 
A  great  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  was  exhibited,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cottagers'  prizes  awarded*    {Caimbrum,  May  5.) 

The  Abergavenny  and  Criokhowel  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  11. 
Stove,  green-house,  and  hardy  plants  received  prizes,  besides  florists' 
flowers,  fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables.    (Ibid,,  May  19.) 


SCOTLAND. 

The  Ribes  sangulneum  is  becoming  more  generally  known.  In  the 
Scotsman,  April  25.,  is  a  paragraph  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  one  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Inverleith ;  and  the  M/e  Herald,  May  3.,  men- 
tions one  in  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's  garden  at  Dysart,  iw[hich,  though  only 
four  years  old,  is  18  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6  ft.  high,  having  836  clusters 
of  flowers,  each  consisting  of  24  or  36  long  tubular  florets  of  a  deep  rich, 
scarlet. 

The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  10.  At  the  Meeting  of 
the  Council  of  this  Society  ripe  specimens  of  the  loquat  were  presented 
and  tasted.  This  was  produced  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  in  the  gar- 
den of  George  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Greenock,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Robert  Guthrie.  A  handsome  seedling  plant,  raised  from  seed/9 
ripened  there  two  years  ago,  was  also  presented.  Several  branches  of 
i26sa  Bdnkskp,  profusely  covered  with  clusters  of  small  white  roses,  were 
exhibited.  These  were  from  Balmuto,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Boswell.  In  a 
letter  which  accompaiiied  them,  Mr.  Miucullocb,  the  gardener,  meittioned 
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diat  the  plant  grows  ootside  the  conserYatory,  bat  is  led  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  wail  into  the  interior,  where  it  covers  a  space  of  135  square  ft., 
completely  occupying  four  rafters  and  sashes,  and  every  shoot  beanng  from 
six  to  twelve  trusses  of  roses :  the  whole  appears  one  sheet  of  flowers.  A 
beautiful  flowering  plant,  of  the  yellow  vanety  of  the  Banksian  rose,  was 
placed  on  the  table  in  its  flower-pot ;  and  the  singularity  of  its  safiron- 
coloured  flowers  attracted  much  notice,  they  having  never  before  been  seen 
at  Edinburgh.  This  specimen  was  from  the  rich  collection  of  Professor 
Dunbar,  at  Rosepark.  At  the  same  Meeting  the  secretary  announced  the 
arrival,  at  the  experimental  garden,  of  a  remarkable  novelty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ornamental  forest  trees.  This  was  a  live  specimen  of  the  weeping 
Turkey  oak,  from  the  botanic  garden  of  Amsterdam.  The  deputation  of 
the  Society  had  remarked  the  mother  plant  in  that  establishment  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1817;  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  junior,  of  Leith,  havinghad 
occasion  to  visit  Holland  this  spring,  conveyed  an  application  to  M.  Ptis- 
ter,  the  curator,  who  kindly  presented  an  inarched  plant,  4  ft.  high,  to  the 
Society.  An  honorary  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  great  zeal 
and  assiduous  attention  he  had  displayed  in  conveying  this  interesting 
specimen,  in  perfect  safety,  from  Amsterdam  to  Inverleith.  (^Edhburgh 
AthertUer,  May  22.) 

June  7.  The  prize  offered  for  the  best  seedling  China  rose  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  John  Wauchope,  Esq.,  of  Ed- 
monstone.  The  seedlmg  was  exhibited ;  it  was  fragrant,  and  of  a  beaudlul 
pale  colour,  with  large,  though  not  very  regular,  petals.  A  sample  of  ripe 
May  Duke  cherries  was  handed  round ;  they  were  fr^m  a  flued  wall  at 
Erskine  House  garden ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shiells,  gardener  there,  was 
rted  by  the  secretary,  describing  the  mode  of  management,  and  showing 
that  early  cherries  may  very  successfully  be  procured  from  flued  walls. 
Oh  the  table  were  placed  several  specimens  of  showy  shrubs,  from  the 
■experimental  garden  of  the  Society ;  and  also  samples  of  what  is  called 
Prussian  grass,  being  the  unexpanded  flower-stalks,  and  spikes  of  flowers, 
df  the  Omithdgaium  pyrenMcum,  used  in  the  West  of  England  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  asparagus.  A  Report  from  the  Council  of  the  Society  was 
read,  relative  to  a  grand  exhibition  of  exotic  plants,  to  be  held  in  the  So- 
ciety's garden,  at  Inverleith,  earlv  in  July  next.  It  stated  that  the  erect- 
ing of  awnings,  benches,  &c.,  yearly,  cost  a  considerable  sum ;  and  recom- 
mended that  a  small  fee  should  be  taken  at  the  gate,  to  defray  these 
tiecessary  expenses.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  approved  of  |  and 
ihe  Meeting  agreed,  that,  at  the  July  exhibition,  the  sum  ot  U.  be  paid  by 
every  individual  entering  the  garden ;  it  being  farther  necessary  that  stran- 
gers be  provided  with  orders  from  members.    (Ibid.,  June  12.) 

Aberdeenshire. 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Societi^.  —  May  1.  Prizes  were  awarded  fiMr 
auriculas;  the  names  of  the  three  which  obtained  the  first  prize  are  not 
given,  but  the  second  best  were  Moore's  Ceres,  Lee's  Venus,  and  Grivies's 
Privateer.  Various  other  prizes  were  given  for  flowers  and  fruits.  {Aber» 
deen  Chronicle y  May  5.) 

East  Lothian. 

-  The'  Andent  Fratennty  of  Gardeners  of  East  Lothian.  —  April  10.  PH«es 
:)i»«re  adjudged  Ibr  vegetables  and  preserved  fruits,  but  the  particular)  are 
not  given.  '  •   • 

The  East  Lothian  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  6.     Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Pearson  of  Ormiston  Hall,  obtained  the  first  prize,  for  sixteen  soc^  of 
'^^ppf  afieftaone";  and  the  second  was  given  to  another  of  our  coire^pOnd- 
^ts^'Mi*:Termet)f  Haddington,  for  the  sijf  finest  herbaceous  t)fMs,'m 
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Pancratium  ill^ricuniy  Xupinus  polyphyllus,  Ghxm  coccineiuD»  Olrobuva^ 
variusy  iSicllla  peruviana,  Paednia  officinalis  var.  rosea. 

FiFESHIRE. 

Cupar  HorHcultural  Society,  —  April  25.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  auri- 
culas, polyanthuses,  hyacintns,  and  other  spring  flowers ;  but  the  names  of 
the  varieties  are  not  given.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  broccoli,  sea-kale, 
leeks,  &c.  The  leeks  were  extremely  fine,  and  grown  on  ground  manured 
by  common  salt.  We  have  previously  noticed  these  circumstances  in 
p.  373. 

Lanarkshire. 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  6.     The  show  of  hot-house  and 

green-house  plants,  for  competition,  greatly  exceeded,  both  in  quantity  and 

splendour,  any  former  spring  meeting ;  but,  from  the  backwardness  of  the 

seoBOB,  the  display  of  azaleas,  kalmias,  and  rhododendrons  fell  short  of 

what  otherwise  would  have  been  expected.    As  usual,  the  exhibiters  werje 

numerous.    From  Woodhall,  bitter  orange  in  fruit,  Cereus  speciosissUnusi 

Cereus  Jenkinsdnti,  Camellia  jap6nica  var.  41ba,  several  fine  ericas,  pelarr 

goniums,  &c.,  for  which  an  extra-prize  was  awarded.    From  Druinpeilier, 

a  fine  plant  of  Cereus  specioslssimus,  fruit  of  the  citron.    From  Erskine 

House,  ripe  cherries  from  the  open  wall,  with  the  occasional  application  of 

heat  after  blossom,  basket  of  strawberries,  pears,  &c.,  for  which  an  e^tra» 

prize  was  awarded.    From  Kilmardinny,  several  bundles  of  ripe  grapes, 

and  several  peaches  well  ripened.    From  Craigend,  celery  sown  on  the  2d 

of  January,  and  ridged  out  on  the  open  border  on  the  15th  of  March,  fine 

leeks,  &c.     From  Castle  Toward,  an  excellent  display  of  vegetablea. 

From  Bothwell  Castle,  many  very  fine  varieties  of  calceolarias,  raised  from 

seed  saved  by  Mr.  Tumbulf  in  1831,  some  of  which  are  expectejd  to  be 

hardy.    From  Messrs.  Brown,  seventy  varieties  of  double  daisies,  rm&ed 

from  seed  sown  in  1 83 1,  early  tulips,  &c.    From  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Oo.^ 

new  variety  of  scarlet-flowenng  thorn,  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  freer  flower 

[this  is  probably  the  CVatae^gus  Oxyadmtha  rosea  superba,  exhibited  June^* 

at  the  London  Hort.  Society's  show,  see  p.  505.  ana  507.] ;  also,  Afespilus 

chinensis,  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  with  a  profusion  of  exotics  and  flowerij^g 

shrubs  in  pots.    From  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  botanic  garden,  as  usual,  an 

immense  dbplay  of  cut  flowers  in  bouquets,  and  a  host  of  hot-house  and 

green-house  plants,  fine  specimens,  too  numerous  for  specification.  A^^f^jyg 

the  most  interesting  articles  exhibited,  which  excited  great  attention,  yt^e 

three  stocks  of  celery,  grown  at  Craigend,  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  gardener 

there,  and  sown  on  the  1st  of  January ;  the  first  this  season,  and  considered 

the  earliest  ever  shown  before  the  Society.    A  quantity  of  superior  green 

peas,  grown  at  Newton  House,  by  Mr.  Somerville,  gardener  there,  a  new 

species,  entitled  Lewisham ;  early  dwarf  cabbage  from  Killermont ;  and  a 

quantity  of  excellent  grapes  and  peaches  from  Kilmardinny.    There  were 

in  all  fift;^-four  lots  of  articles  entered  for  competition ;  a  proof  of  the 

great  spirit  of  emulation  which  has  lately  prevailed  among  the  Glasgow 

practical  horticulturists.    (Glasgow  Herald^  June  8.) 

MiD-LOTHIAN. 

7^  North  British  Professional  Gardeners*  Society.  —  April  II.     Prizes 

were  given  for  polyanthuses,  hyacinths,  auriculas,  and  vegetables.    The 

Jat^  were  very  fine ;  the  broccoli  which  gained  the  first  prize  measured 

17  iOf  VOL  circumference.     The  prizes  are  not  given,  as  the  sorl3  gaiiMOg 

them  are  not  particularised.    (Scotsman.) 

Renfrewshire. 

.    7%e  West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Miiy  3(j/    The  att^d- 
ance  yiras  numerous^  and  a  number  of  prizes  weret^^t^ii^i,    ^mqdg  we 
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f^reen-lioufle  and  faot4iou0e  plants  were,  Calcedaritt  kiCe^Rfillift^  JSt^sk 
prsB^gnans  m^jor,  1&\  ventiic6aa,.Aphei^i8iiikinili8,Mar&nta  zebiittA,  Aga^to- 
thus  umbell4tiiB»  Gloxinia  specidsa  and  caulescens.  (^Greenock  Advertiter^ 
June  8.} 

SriRLiirasHiRE. 

SHfUng  HorHcuUured  Society.  —  May  1.  The  various  produ(5tions  were, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  first  rate.  Among  the  flowers  sent  for  competition, 
the  auriculas  and  hyacinths  were  especially  admired.  The  parcel  of  self 
auriculas,  which  took  the  first  prize,  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  very 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  which  had  bten  previously  seen  in  Stirling. 
We  are  ^ad  to  perceive  that  many  persons  who  do  not  compete,  as  well 
as  those  who  do,  present  labelled  specimens  of  choice  plants  for  exhibition, 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended ;  and  of  these  we  sdect 
the  following,  as  a  few  of  the  most  striking :  '-^ 

From  Castle  Toward,  Ai^leshtre,  two  bunches  superior  asparagus ;  fom* 
sulphur  broccoli,  remarkable  for  size,  heaviest  5  lbs. ;  six  flag  leeks,  weigb* 
ittg  in  the  aggregate  10  lbs.  From  Blairdrummond,  iAjnar;^lli«  fbrmosfssima, 
in  flower ;  H!erm6nnM  althsesefolia,  Streptoc&rpus  R^xn,  pelargoniums, 
ericas,  i4'loe  verrucosa  ;<  Seville  oranges  in  fhiit ;  also,  six  flag  leeks,  9  in. 
bianched,  and  6iin.  round  the  bulb.  From  Dollar  Botanic  Gkirdens,  a 
basket  of  exotics,  including  double  red  Warratah  camellia.  Cape  heaths, 
&e.  Fitmi  Keir,  three  lai^  potted  double  stocks,  in  flower;  Fuchsta 
niicrophyila,  Cineraria  fM>pvJifdlia,  Fritillaria  imperialis  (two  varieties), 
Rich4rdla  8E^i6pica,  encas,  Chinese  roses,  &c. ;  also,  a  basket  of  excel- 
lent mushrooims.  FW>m  Tullyallan  Castle,  a  bseket  of  exotics,  including 
Ac^lea  indica  of  sorts,  Cereus  /^hyllantholdes,  a  fine  collection  of  Cape 
heaths;  also,  auriculas,  double  wallflower,  violas,  &c.  From  Wester 
Pleali,  a  beautifiil  flowered  branch  of  Ribes  sanglneum,  double  primroses, 
&c.  From  Viewfield  Lodge,  a  collection  of  flowered  specimens  of  rare 
i^mibs  and  herbaceous  plants.  From  Craigforth,  a  parcel  of  particularljr 
well  preserved  apples.  From  Comdy  Bank,  two  handsome  plants  or 
ilcida  verlicillata,  well  flowered.  From  Messrs.  Drummond's  nurseries, 
several  hardy  and  tender  plants,  in  pots,  profusely  flowered,  comprising 
rhododendrons,  calceolaria,  AzMea  indicaj  pelargoniums,  polyalithus,  nar- 
cissus, &o. ;  also  labelled  specimens  of  American  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
Taylor's  fotl^-fold  potatoes ;  likewise,  a  crystal  globe,  containing  live  gold 
and  silver  fishes  (adapted  for  gardens  and  cisterns).  These  gay  and  glit- 
tering specimens  of  the  finny  tribe  were  much  admired.  (SHrlmg  Journal, 
May  10.) 

June  IS.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  ranunculuses,  Chinese 
roses,  pelargoniums,  American  shrubs,  and  culinary  vegetables.  An  extra- 
prize  (a  copy  of  Nicol's  Pkmter^s  Kalendar,  or  its  value)  having  been 
oflered  by  Mr.  P.  Drummond,  seedsman,  to  the  person,  whether  a  member 
ef  the  Society  or  not,  who  would  produce  at  this  Meeting  the  best  model 
of  a  moss-house,  of  his  own  construction,  and  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height; 
a  spirited  competition  took  place;  when  the  judges,  after  a  most  minute 
inspection,  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Wukie,  apprentice  gardener 
at  Keir;  the  next  in  merit  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  William  Moir,  gardener 
at  Comely  Bank ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  William  Kay,  Shiphaugh.  All  the 
modeb  brought  forward  were  excellent  (that  fi-om  Mr.  Moir  was  univtf- 
sally  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  internal  ele^nce  and  high  finish),  and 
while  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition, 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  competitors.  As  it 
often  comes  in  the  way  of  gardeners  and  foresters  to  design  and  execute 
these  useful  and  highly  ornamental  structures,  it  is  hoped  uie  sukyectwill 
.  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Society.    Besides  the  articles  produced  lor 
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competitiop,  there  were  interesting  and  appropriate  assortments  presented 
fcNT  exhibition.  From  Gartm*  (includii^  splendid  specimens  of  MagnoMa 
tripetala,  from  a  standard  tree  15  ft.  high,  Mid  ornamented  with  100  large 
flowers),  Kippenross,  Blairdrummond,  Boquhan  (including  a  Schizanthus 
pinnatusy  in  pot,  5  ft.  high,  and  profusely  flowered).  Comely  Bank  (includipg 
eight  magnificent  double  giant  Gape  and  Brompton  stocks  in  pots),  Craig- 
forth,  TiBlyallan  Castle  (including  twenty-one  varieties  of  i^bododendron 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  there),  Viewfield  Lodge,  Ship- 
haugh.  Coney  Park  nurseries  (including  collections  of  Scotch  roses  and 
double  anemones),  Mr.  Christie,  Causewayhead,  and  from  Mr.  Wyse,  Fal- 
kirk.    (Stirling  Advertiser^  June  15.) 

Messrs.  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  nursery  and  seedsmen,  Stirling,  have 
announced  that  their  exhibition  of  agricultural  productions,  for  1832,  will 
be  held  from  the  16tb  of  November  till  the  15th  of  December,  inclusive. 
As  the  whole  effect  of  the  exhibition  will  depend  on  the  means  afibrded 
of  minute  and  accurate  comparison,  not  only  of  the  productions  them- 
selves, but  also  of  the  means  employed  in  their  cultivation,  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond and  Sons  recommend  that  intending  contributors  note  carefully  the 
general  nature  of  the  climate  of  their  district,  its  altitude,  and  position  as 
to  hills,  &c.,  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  and  sort 
of  manure,  the  kind  or  variety  of  seed,  the  period  of  sowing  orplimting, 
the  quality  of  the  tid  [time,  English ;  viz,,  the  circumstances  of  the  soil 
and  weather  at  the  time  of  sowing  and  planting],  with  the  p^ods  and 
modes  of  working  in  drilled  crops,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  produce  per  Imperial  or  Scotch  acre,  adding,  in  grain  crops,  the  weight 
per  bushel  or  per  boll.  The  whole  to  be  written  on  labels  attached,  or  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  having  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  respective  speci- 
mens. Although  the  exhibition  may  be  considered  as  local,  Messrs.  Dmm- 
mond  and  Sons,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  art  in  all  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  Stirling^ 
district  a  knowledge  o£  what  is  doing  elsewhere,  respectfully  invite  ama- 
teur and  practical  agriculturists  of  other  districts  to  favour  them  with 
specimens,  and  with  their  presence  at  the  exhibition.  Contributions  may 
consist  of  any  of  the  following,  viz. :  —  Roots  and  Vegetables,  Grain, 
Manufactured  Produce,  Grasses,  Garden  Produce,  Implements,  and  any 
Specimens  connected  with  Agriculture,  and  which  cannot  be  classed  with 
any  of  the  foregoing,  including  New  and  Rare  Seeds  and  Plants,  also 
Communications,  &c.  It  has  been  su^ested,  that,  were  the  different  varie- 
ties of  each  species  or  family  of  agricultural  plants  to  be  grown  under 
the  same  circumstances,  on  the  same  ridge  of  land,  and  the  results  accu- 
rately noted,  it  would  assist  much  in  ascertaining  their  comparative  value ; 
and  it  may  also  be  added  that  the  obtaining  of  improv^  varieties,  by 
means  of  artificial  impregnation,  or  crossing,  appears  highly  worthy  of 
attention,  much  having  been  already  effected  in  this  way,  in  the  practice  of 
horticulture.    (lUd.,  June  15.) 


IRELAND. 

TJie  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  —  April  24?.  Prizes  were  distri- 
buted for  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  but  the  kinds  are  not  mentioned. 
Prom  the  whole  exhibition  it  was  evident  that  the  horticulture  of  Dublin 
and  its  vicinity  is  very  greatly  improved.  Among  other  new  plants,  we 
perceive  ouriavourite,  the  Rtbes  sangnf  neum,  wliich  appears  likely  to  be  as 
much  admired  in  Ireland  as  it  is  already  in  the  sister  kmgdoms. 

List  of  exotics  for  which  premiums  were  awarded  :  —  Stove  plants,  by 
Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden :  Exv^\i6v\iia  spMndens,  Evl- 
ph6rbui  punicea,  Htem^nthus  multifldrus,  Pancratium  specidsum,  Epid^n- 
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dnuD  oochl«toin,  and  Ixdra  cocdnea.  Green-house  plants,  by  the  same : 
Dryindra  formdsa,  LipiUia  Tilld6a»  G^nfdia  denudata,  IHidum  florid^num, 
liachen^lw  tricolor  (a  new  yariety),  and  Jcacia  verticillata.  Mr.  Mackay 
Also  sent  the  following  plants  to  ornament  the  stage,  bnt  not  for  competi- 
tion ;  —  Bourbon  |)alm  (IdUania  borfo6nica),  papyrus  of  the  Nile  (Fipy- 
rus  antiqudrum)  with  stems  10  ft.  high,  Camellta  Sasdnqua  rdsea,  togettier 
with  a  number  of  fine  roecimens  of  African  heaths,  amongst  which  was  a 
nlendid  specimen  of  £rlca  arist^ta  var.  rodrjor.  The  following,  from  Mr. 
Kee(  nurseryman,  Longlane,  obtained  the  second  prize:  —  Camellai 
jap6nica  yar.  Ildrida,  Rdsa  m6ndi,  Gray's  Invincible,  and  Carnation  Wamh 
tan.  These  beautiful  specimens  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  in 
llower  in  this  countrv.  Corrs^a  specidsa,  Indij^fera  austraiis,  Pxdaia 
Median^  C^us  speciosus,  and  Pomad^ris  ellfptica,  fine  and  well-grown 
specimens ;  as  were  also  the  heaths  and  pelargoniums,  for  which  premiums 
were  awarded  to  the  same  person.  The  following  beautiful  plants,  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  George  Putland,  Esq.,  Bray  Head,  obtained  the 
first  prise  for  ^  exotics  firom  private  gardens  :"  —  Hovea  Celst,  Eutaxia 
pitngeoB,  AzMea  Indica  var.  puroikrea  and  dlba,  Dry&ndra  form6sa,  IixGg6- 
nara  auatrUb,  and  Ghrevillea  Bauen.  The  following,  sent  in  bv  Mr.  Nevin, 
gardener  to  the  chief  secretary,  obtained  the  second  prLie  m  the  above 
chss :  —  Hovea  C^lsi',  Bor6nia  {unnata,  Bordnia  serrul^ta,  Braebysema 
latifilium,  Platylobium  triangul^e,  and  Chor6zema  Henchmiknntt. 

Two  i^lendid  camellias  (atr6rubens  and  S^anqua\  a  citron,  a  pome* 
granate,  and  some  fine,  hybrid  amaryllises,  firom  seed  saved  in  the  owmtfyi^ 
were  also  well  deserving  of  notice ;  and  the  whole  indicated,  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  rapid  improvement  in  the  horticulture  of  the  vicinity  of  Dublm. 
{Dub&n  Evemng  Post,  April  30.) 

Beifiut  HorHculhtral  Society,  —  April  16.  Among  the  prizes  the  follow- 
kig  are  the  only  ones  that  have  the  varieties  named :  —  Auricula,  Green- 
edged,  Stretch  s  Emperor  Alexander,  Mr.  George  M^Cullogh.  C^elHas, 
Myrtle4eaved,  Mr.  M'Cullogh.  Purple  Noisette  Rose,  1&,  John  Scott 
Jclda  verticillkta,  jMb*.  Samuel  Milliken,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Botesoa. 
White  Camellta,  Mr.  G.  M'Culio^h.  Pine  (Enville  Queen^,  Bfr.  Lewis, 
ffardener  to  Colonel  Forde.  Ullcmm  floridahum  and  iS41via  cardinalis, 
John  Stott,  Esq.  (Mr.  H.  Glen,  gardener).  The  marked  improvement 
observable  between  this  show  and  the  spring  show  for  IS31,  must 
give  great  satis&etion  to  the  friends  of  the  Society.  (Northern  IVk^, 
April  19.) 

May  21.  At  this  show  there  appeared  such  a  manifest  and  decided 
improvement  over  former  years,  as  clearly  to  evince  that  the  Belfast  Horti- 
cultural Society  may  now  vie  with  any  other  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
has  been  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  country.  The  geramums  were 
extremely  beautiful.  There  was  also  a  very  fine  selection  of  anemones, 
tulips,  and  other  green-house  plants  and  exotics,  and.  a  great  variety  ef 
vegetables,  melons,  strawberries,  8cc.  A  great  number  of  rare  plants  and 
fine  vc^getables  were  on  the  table ;  among  them  we  noticed  the  Thom^BM 
solanacea,  from  John  Stott,  Esq. ;  double-flowering  tea  plant,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  Mr.  E.  Lindsay ;  a  number  of  fine  ranunculuses  and  fine 
early  lettuce,  from  R.  Moore,  Esq.;  Azalea  coccinea,  from  Mr.  G. 
M'Cullogh;  six  varieties  of  calceolaria,  from  Mr.  Scott,  Ormeau;  the 
creeping  cereus,  G.Andrews,  Esq.;  Agaplinthus  umbellatus,  and  C^us 
•pecidsus.  Sir  R.  Bateson,  Bart. ;  and,  though  last,  not  least  in  merit,  a 
fine  specimen  of  wheat,  grown  by  A.  J.  Macrory,  Esq.  Duncaim.  (Bel^ 
foMt  Commercial  Chronicle,  May  23.,  and  Belfast  Guardian,  May  29.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.    Remarks  relative  to  the  Advice  divert  hy  Mr,  Mallet  to 
Young  Gardeners.     By  SciENTiiE  st  Justitijb  Amator.  - 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  felt  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  last  Number  of  your . 
Magazine,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  matter  it  contains, 
but  also  because  several  of  the  communications  have  been 
sent  by  individuals  whose  station  in  life  enables  them  to  be 
the  supporters  of  horticulture  and  rural  improvements.  The' 
progress  of  the  art  of  gardening,  although  depending  much 
on  the  exertions  of  its  operatives,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
the  rural  population  of  bettering  themselves  ;  yet,  as  circum- 
stances are  constituted  at  present,  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
great  advances  without  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  is  to  them  that  the  eyes  of  the  peasant  are  directed 
for  the  amelioration  of  his  situation ;  and  to  them  that  the 
persevering  scientific  gardener  looks  for  the  remuneration  of 
his  toHs  and  privations ;  and,  therefore,  every  philanthropic 
measure  recommended  by  them  should  be  hailed  with  feelings  . 
of  satisfaction  and  delight.  But  while  I  duly  appreciate  and. 
feel  grateful  for  their  favours,  I  would  also  observe,  that,  as. 
their  station  in  life  renders  them  incapable  of  knowing  expe*- 
rimentally  the  state  of  those  who  are  much  their  inferions,  so  > 
far  as  wealth  is  concerned,  they  are  very  apt  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions not  only  erroneous,  but  sometimes  productive  of 
results  quite  foreign  from  their  intentions. 

The  last  remark  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  by 
reading  the  first  three  periods  of  Mr.  Mallet's  article  (p.  521.), 
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where  he  says : — ^  Every  young  gardener,  at  the  present  day, 
ought  to  travel  abroad,"  &c ;  and  that  ^^  a  careful  attentive 
young  man  could  and  ought  to  have  saved  80^  by  the  time 
ne  is  twenty*four  years  of  age,  with  which  he  may  remain 
•  three  months  on  the  Continent,"  &c.  What  the  means  are 
which  Mr.  Mallet  possesses  of  ascertaining  the  resources  of 
young  gardeners,  I  am  ignorant  of;  but,  as  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  are  open  to  discussion,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
contradict  the  accuracy  of  his  statements;  believing  experience 
to  be  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  standard  to  judge  from  than 
the  strictest  observation.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  individual 
who  remains  long  in  one  establishment,  where  he  may  have 
the  privil^e  of  receiving  useful  books  to  read,  may  and  ought 
to  save  a  little  money ;  but,  in  the  generality  of  circumstances 
in  which  young  men  are  placed,  those  who  are  anxious  to  secure 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession  move  about  from  one 
celebrated  establishment  to  another,  and  from  their  slender 
incomes  purchase  some  of  those  volumes  which  they  consider 
necessary  for  explaining  the  practice  and  principles  of  their 
art.  To  young  men  thus  situated,  these  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Mallet  are  not  only  unreasonable,  but  almost  as  remarkable 
for  their  apparent  impossibility  of  application,  as  a  mathema- 
tical axiom  is  for  its  incontrovertible  truth.  If  the  Magazine 
were  read  by  gardeners  only,  the  very  attempt  to  contradict 
assertions  so  manifestly  erroneous  would  be  an  insult  to  their 
understanding,  and  equally  as  foolish  as  if  I  were  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  them  that  the  sun  did  shine,  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  basking  in  his  enlivening  beams.  But 
since  the  Magazine  is  subscribed  for  and  read  by  many  of  the 
employers  of  gardeners,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance that  they  should  remain  under  no  misconception  or 
delusion  relative  to  the  true  situation  in  which  young  gar- 
deners are  placed ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  instead  of 
having  difficulties  to  contend  with,  we  possess  the  means  of 
soon  arriving  at  comparative  independence.  I  freely  allow 
that  in  many  gentlemen's  gardens  the  young  men  are  pretty 
comfortable;  but,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I.  likewise 
assert,  that  in  general  we  have  more  privations  to  submit  to 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is 
not  necessaty  to  rua  over  a  long  list  of  the  disadvantages, 
under  which  we  labour;  since  the  scantiness  of  our  pecuniary 
resources,  and  the  attainments  in  knowledge  we  are  required 
to  make,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  open  unprejudiced  mind» 
Journeymen's  wages  seldom  exceed,  and  are  frequently  lower 
than,  those  of  the  common  labourer,  who  has  had  no  set  time 
to  serve,  no  apprentice  fee  to  pay,  and  no  expensive  journeys  to 
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take  in  moving  froni  one  establisiiment  to  anodieii.  I  lately 
worked  in  a  nobleman^s  garden  near  London^  and  the  wages  I 
received  were  three  shillings  a  week  less  dian  was  paid  to  the 
ploughmen  at  the  farm,  independent  of  tbeit  lodgings  and 
other  privileges,  which  would,  at  least,  make  theiF  wages 
one  third  more  than  those  received  by  a  young  gardener; 
and,  moreover,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  Une^ 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  in  a  gentleman's  stables,  or  a 
servant  girl  in  his  house,  but  receives  about  as  much  money 
for  board  wages  as  the  journeyman  gardener  does  altogeth^# 
Surely  i^  in  these  circumstances^  it  were  possible  to  save  so 
much  money  as  Mr.  Mallet  speaks  oi^  we  cannot  enr  in 
eoming  to  the  conclusion,  that  want  and  misery  are  always 
the  concomitants  of  inattention  or  carelessness.  If  Mr.  Mallet 
had  known  experimentally  what  he  tfeats  of  theoretically,: 
he  would  have  found,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  strictest 
carefulness  and  economy  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  appear  moderately  respectable,  and  defray  the  expenses 
unavoidably  incuiYed  in  prosecuting  the  attainment  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Mallet's  first  statement,  that  every 
young  gardener  ought  to  travel  abroad ;  I  should  consider  it 
as  advisably  allowing  him  to  have  a  little  moo^,  first  to 
take  a  tour  through  his  own  country.     If  my  meai»  allowed 
it,  I  should  be  very  desirous^  to  visit  the  Continent^  as  few 
things  are  better  calculated  than  travelling  for  eKpanding'the 
mind :  but,  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly  for  any  man,  ti» 
spend  what  little  money  he  may  have  rigidly  saved  upon  suek 
an  undertaking,  with  no  better  prospects,  when,  hd  returned^ 
than  that  of  being  without  employment,  or  o£  receiving  a 
compensation  for  his  labours  barely  sufficient  to  support  luoot 
in  existence?  If  gentlemen  were  desirous  that  their  gardeners 
should  be  thus  highly  accomplished,  and  would  esteem  and 
reward  them  accordingly,  men  would  be  found  making  every 
sacrifice  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  acquirements:  but  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  endeavour  to  advance  the  profession  by  extend- 
ing the  necessary  qualifications  of  its  operatives,  or  that  your 
correspondents  address  you  on  the  necessity  of  our  exerting 
ourselves  to  obtain  knowledge,  if  so  little  attention  is  paid  tof 
these  things  by  the  employers  of  gardeners,  that  we  often  see 
men  of  good  abilities  passing  through  life  in  obscurity,  and,, 
in  first-rate  establishments,  individuals  not  more  remarkable 
for  their  haughtiness  and  pride,  than  for  their  want  of  intel- 
lectual accomplishments.     In  the  acquiring  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  useful  knowledge,  there  is  doubtless  a  realisation  pf 
happiness ;  but  a  thirst  for  general  and  scientific  information 
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w3l.neTer.be  so  prevalent  among  us  as  it  oagbt  to  b^  until 
a  man  can  perceive  clearly  that  these  attainments  are  ab- 
solutely essential,  as  the  means  by  which  he  must  arrive  at 
preferment  and  respectability.  Much  as  I  would  wish  to  see 
the  art  of  gardening  arrive  at  something  like  perfection,  and 
convinced  as  I  am  that  this  will  most  effectually  be  brought 
about  by  the  inde&dgable  exertions  and  scientific  investi- 
gations of  its  professors,  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  men  possessing  those  high  accomplishments  so  fi*equently 
recommended,  will  remain  at  a  profession  which  they  see 
rapidly  losing  the  patronage  of  its  support^s,  and  in  which 
they  would  he  less  respected,  and  receive  less  remuneration 
lor  their  labours,  than  other  servants  in  a  gentleman's  esta- 
blishment, who. had  experienced  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  cultivating  their  intellects,  or  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
their  occupation.  I  have  extended  these  remarks  to  double 
the  length  I  intended ;  but  I  place  them  at  your  disposal,  to 
do  with  them  as  you  think  proper,  informing  you,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  publishing  them,  you  will  give  publicity  to  the 

general  sentiments  of  gardeners  on  this. subject,  as  far  as  I 
ave  been  able  to  ascertain  them  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience. I  shall  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  though  I  always  feel 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Mr.  Mallet's  communications,  I  trust 
that,  when  he  writes  again  upon  the  dutiefs  and  resources  of 
young,  gardeners,  he  will  take  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  confine  his 
observations  to  solitary  cases,  as  his  ill-grounded  statements 
manifestly,  show  he  has  .hitherto  done ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  remain,  &c. 

SOIENTIA  ET  JCJSTITLS  AlAATOR. 

Stc^dshirey  October  15.  1832. 


The  evils  of  which  our  correspondent  jcomplains  are.  undoubtedly  great, 
and  ihey  cannot  be  remedied  speedily.  The  immediate  cause  of  them  is 
the  superabundance  of  young  men  ready  to  become  workmen  in  gardens, 
and  the  ignorance  of  .the  employers  of  gardeners  of  the  greater  value,  both 
professionally  and  morally,  of  a  reading  and  scientific  gardener,  than  of  a 
mere  empirical  practitioner.  The  possessors  of  gardens  generally,  not- 
withstancung  the  considerable  number  of  well  managed  gardens  which  they 
may  observe  in  the  country,  and  the  various  books  from  which  they  may 
derive  instruction  on  the  subject,  are  by  no  means  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  comforts,  and  of  the  elegant  enjoyments,  which  a  garden  is  calculated 
to  afford,  otherwise  they  would  be  much  more  select  in  their  choice  of 
gardeners,  and  not  grudge  them  better  wages  than  they  are  now  paid. 
Those  same  persons,  however,  are  well  aware  how  much  of  their  domes- 
tic ease  and  happiness  depends  on  their  having  a  good  cook,  a  careful 
house-keeper,  an  honest  butler,  and  decent,  cleanly,  well-behaved  in-door 
servants  of  every  description ;  and  therefore  they  pay  these  domestics 
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comparatively  well,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  afibrd  to  be- honest, 
intelligent  in  their  difierent  businesses,  cleanly  in  their  persons^  and  wel^ 
behaved  in  their  manners.  On  the  same  principle,  as  country  gentlemen 
and  their  families  acquire  more  knowledge  of  botany  aiid  gardening,  they 
will  desire  to  have  a  superior  description  of  gardeners ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
•case,  they  will  pay  them  better.  In  the  mean  time,  the  jburnejnnan  gardener 
must  consider,  that,  though  he  is  worse  paid  than  a  common  labourer,  yet 
his  prospects  in  life  are  greatly  superior  to.  those  of  either  a  labourer  or  a 
common  in-door  servant,  neither  of  whom,  generally  speaking,  can  ever 
hope  to  rise  much  above  their  original  sphere ;  whereas  the  gardeners,  like 

'the  members  of  every  other  profession  requiring  mind,  rise  by  system,  and 
from  the  humblest  situation  may  attain  the  highest  degree  of  eimnence.  So 
much  for  the  immediate  causes  of,  and  temporary  consolation  for,  the  griev- 
ances complained  of  by  our  correspondent!  The  fundamental  causes  of  these 
grievances  lie  wide  and  deep,  and  apply  to  every  class  who  live  by  tlieir 
bodily  labour.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  ploughman,  though  better  paid 
than  the  journeyman  gardener,  yet  eats,  drinks,  and  lodges  in  a  very 
inferior  style  to  his  employer,  the  farmer  ?  What  is  the  reason  why  the 
farmer  can  barely  pay  his  rent  and  exist?  What  could  the  landlord  do 
without  the  farmer,  the  farmer  without  the  labourer?  or  the  country 
gentleman  without  his  gardener  and  other  servants?  -  Is  not  the  obligation 
in  all  these  cases  mutual  ?   Undoubtedly  it  is,  in  the  abstract ;  but  practi- 

'  eally  it  is  not  so :  for  it  is  found  that  there  are  always  more  servants  than 
can  get  employment  at  good  wages ;  and  more  farmers  than  can  get  farms 
at  reasonable  rents.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  ?  Simply 
to  adapt  the  supply  to  the  demand.  All  the  difference  which  now  exists 
between  the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed-  by  the  employer  and  the  employed^ 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  borrower  and  the  lender,  ar^ 
owing  to  the  discrepancy  in  this  respect;  and  this  discrepancy. essentially 
springs  from  the  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  the  comparative  knowledge  or 
the  other.     If  there  are  examples  of  ignorance  among  the  employers,  the 

'landlords,  or  the  lenders,  yet  these  are  not  sufficient  to  hindier  them  from 
acting  as  a  body  or  whole  in  rewarding  labour  ^  and  if  there  are  individuals 
among  the  employed  full^^  enlightened,  yet  th^se  are  top.  few  to  influence 
their  class,  as  a  body,  in  withholding  labour  till  it  shall  receive  its  adequate 
reward.  For  the  ^ectual  removal,  therefore,  of  all  the  evils  complained 
of  by  our  correspondent,  we  must  look,  to  the  rising  generation,  and  only 
to  that  generation  on  the  supposition '  that  an  ej&cient  national  system 
of  education  is  without  delay  established.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  of 
this  opinion  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  alU  — -  Cond, 
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Art.  II.    The  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  Gardeners  visiting  one 

another's  Gardens.    By  R.  T. 

Sir, 
You  will  probably  recollect  that,  some  time  ago,  I  promised,, 
after  paying  a  visit  ta  some  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  withia 
my  reach,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
treated  some  kinds  of  plants,  which  appeared  to  me  to  attain 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  under. my  mode  of  culture  than 
under  that  of  others.  This  promise  I  have  already  in  some 
measure  fulfilled,  but  not  to  the  extent  I  intended,  owing  to  a 
multiplicity  of  business,  and  other  circumstances,  which  pre- 
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Yeoled  me  from  devoting  sufficient  time  to  the  subject.    I 
hope,  however,  at  a  future  period  to,  occupy  a  few  more  oi 
your  pages  for  the  same  purpose*     I  have  just  now  returned 
nrom  another  ramble  among  my  friends,  the  benefit  of  which 
I  always  find  so  great,  that,  ^though  it  has  been  before  re- 
commended in  your  valuable  work,  I  cannot  well  refirain  fix>m 
again  calling  the  attention  of  genUemen  to  the  importance  erf* 
not  only  allowing  their  gardeners  the  privilege  of  visiting 
their  neighbours,  but  also  to  urge  them  to  do  so,  imd  to  fnc- 
aish  them  with  the  means^     Could  they  but  conceive  die 
advantage  derived  from  it,  both  as  it  regards  the  kncMdedge 
the  ffaraener  acquires  from  seeing  the  di&rent  mamer  of 
treatmg  plants  for  various  purposes,  as  wdlas^tlie  stimulus 
be  receives  to  equal  or  excel  others,  I  am  certain  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  my  present  remariu ;  but,  when  I  hear  of 
gentlemoi  objecting  to  spare  their  gardeners  for  a  few  days 
in  a  year  for  such  a  purpose,  I  think  it  is  right  they  should 
be  apprised  of  the  advairti^  they  would  derive,  if  they  were 
to  adopt  a  difierent  plan.     If  some  one  more  able  than  myself 
had  made  an  attempt,  it  m%ht  have  had  a  greater  efi*ect ;  but 
with  a  little  of  your  assistance^  perhaps  even  mine  may  be 
productive  of  some  good.     I  do  not  meui  to  say  that  a  gar- 
dener is  to  be  continually  going  from  place  to  place,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  business  at  home ;  nor  will  it  often  be  found 
^hat  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  e;xcel  others  will  neglect  his 
concerns  at  home  to  visit  his  brother  gardeners,  as  he  will 
then  have  more  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  them,  whose 
approbation  in  many  cases  he  values  more  than  that  of  his 
employer,  his  reputation  being  spread  more  about  the  country 
by  the  former  than  the  latter.    I  would  therefore  suggest,  that 
gentlemen  should  enable  their  gardeners  to  see  (as  far  as 
practicable)  the  places  where  they  are  themselves  in  the  habit 
of  calling  ;  as  it  would  do  away  with  many  unpleasant  feelings 
experienced  by  the  gardener,  as  well  as  be  beneficial  to  both 
in  many  respects.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  gentleman 
or  lady,  possessing  a  first-rate  gardener,  when  in  the  course 
of  an  airing  they  have  seen  something  which  struck  them  as  far 
superior  to  their  own,  to  return  home  dissatisfied  with  their 
servant,  and  wondering  how  it  is  that  they  cannot  at  least 
equal  others  in  the  display  of  flowers,  or  production  of  fruit, 
&c.,  without  once  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of 
soil  or  situation,  the  expense  bestowed,  or  the  means  allowed 
to  obtain  the  same.     Persons  are  also  very  apt  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  a  few  things,  which,  from  a  different  mode  of 
culture,  present  such  a  different  appearance  from  their  own,  that 
I  havcy  m  several  instances,  known  cuttings  and  plants  brought 
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home,  when  they  have  had  the  very  same  things  growing  in 
their  own  gardens  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
person  grows  a  quantity  of  some  showy  kind  of  plants  in  small 
clumps,  which,  when  in  flower^  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten<* 
tion  of  the  most  careless  observer ;  while  another,  who  has 
no  small  clumps  in  his  garden,  grows  a  variety  of  kinds  toge* 
ther ;  and  although  he  has  the  same  sorts  as  another,  yet,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  grown,  a  great  part  of  them  are 
not  observed  by  a  person  merely  walking  through.  When  it 
thus  happens,  and  the  gardener  is  ignonmt  of  what  is  passing 
around  him,  he  cannot  state  the  reason  .of  the  difference,  and 
is  therefore  unable  to  defend  himself:  whereas,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  he  might  satisfactorily  account  for  it,,  while  his: 
abilities  would  not  be  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  his  employexB. 
There  are  many  gardeners  who  would  gladly  spare  a  few  days 
in  a  year  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  but  that  in  some 
cases  the  low  wages  they  receive,  and  in  others  the  unwilling- 
ness of  their  Blasters,  prevent  it.  I  believe  it  will  generaify 
be  found,  that,  where  a  first-rate  gardener  is  kept,  there  is  at 
least  one  horse  kept  which  might  be  spared  on  such  occasions,^ 
and  is  very  likely  wanting  exercise,  while  the  servaot  is  suf^ 
fered  to  hire  one,  or  to  pay  coa^  hire  to  a  considerable 
amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman,  who,  if  he  were 
inclined,  ought  to  do  it  for  next  to  nothing,  while  the  servant, 
sensible  of  the  kindness  bestowed,  would  not  fail  to  return  it 
by  a  strict  attention  to  the  things  committed  to  his  care.  . 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
Ai^.  ia32.  B,  T. 


Art.  III.    Directive  Hints  for  the  effective  Cidtivation  of  Cottage 

Gardens.     By  Selim. 

Sir, 
In  a  former  communication  (p.  529.),  I  ventured  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  cottage  allotments,  and  then 
confined  my  observations  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  a  labourer 
might  probably  cultivate  with  profit  to  himself  and  without 
inconvenience  to  the  master  who  employs  him.  I  believe  I 
contended  that  few  men  in  constant  work  could  manure  and 
cultivate  more  than  half  an  acre :  but  supposing  a  man  could 
cultivate  that  quantity  of  land,  the  next  thing  to .  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  could  he  manage  it  with  the  least  expense  of 
labour,  and  to  the  most  advantage?  In  this  respect,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  common  run  of  labourers  require  a  good  deal 
qf  advice  and  instruction..    Those  acquainted  with  the  habits 
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of  the  labouring  classes  are  aware  that  their  knowledge  of 
gardening  is  very  much  confined,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  no  taste  for  any  thing  beyond  die  common  kinds  of 
vegetables.  In  this  parish  I  seldom  observe  any  thing  in  a 
cottage  garden  but  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  and  French 
beans ;  in  a  few  instances  onions  and  parsneps,  and  ^ery  sel- 
dom a  few  peas*  Cabbages  are  the  favourite  vegetable,  and 
the  prevailing  crop  in  our  cottage  gardens ;  and,  for  winter 
greens,  I  generally  find  a  plot  of  rape,  which  they  transplant 
nrom  the  fields,  and  it  is  said  to  be  very  productive,  and.  to 
make  excellent  greens.  Bacon  is  the  meat  they  use,  and  they 
oaltivate  the  sorts  of  vegetables  which  eat  best  widi  it  To 
show  bow  little  taste  the  labouring  classes  have  for  the  better 
sorts,  of  vegetables,  I  will  mention,  that  having,  on  one  occasion, 
more  red  beet  than  I  could  use,  I  gave  a  quantity  to  a  man 
who  works  for  me,  desiring  him  to  have  it  boiled,  and  to  eat 
it  with  vinegar  with  his  bread  and  cheese.  As  he  did  not  men- 
tion it  for  some  time  afterwards,  I  concluded  it  was  not  liked ; 
and  upon  enquiry  I  found  that  all  the  family  tasted  it,  and  all 
disliked  it,  on  account  of  its  sweetness.  I  said,  *^  Then,  of 
course,  you  gave  it  to  the  pig?"  "  Oh  no,"  was  the  reply, 
^*  I  did  not  give  it  to  the  pig ;  I  was  afraid  it  might  do  it 
harm."  And  although  I  assured  him  that  I  had  seen  pigs  kept 
in  very  good  condition  upon  the  same  sort  of  thing  (mangold 
wurzel),  I  could  not  prevail  with  him  even  to  give  the  pig  a 
taste.  I  have  found  the  same  dislike  for  spinach,  which  Cob* 
bett  praises  and  recommends  so  highly,  and  for  many  other 
vegetables  which  are  considered  as  luxuries  by  the  upper 

classes. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  labourer  had  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
one  fourth  of  that  quantity  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce 
his  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  as  they  always  crop  close, 
and  seldom  leave  any  part  vacant ;  the  next  question  is,  how 
,  is  he  to  crop  the  remainder?  Some  would  say,  with  pota- 
toes. I  should  say,  with  potatoes  and  grain,  either  wheat 
or  barley ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  the  straw  of  the  grdin 
would  litter  the  pig,  and  be  returned  in  manure  upon  the  land. 
Besides,  I  think  that  the  chief  use  of  allotments  of  land  is  to 
enable  the  labourers  to  keep  pigs,  and  eat  more  meat  and 
fewer  potatoes ;  and  a  labouring  family,  to  live  as  they  ought 
to  live,  should  kill  two  pigs  in  the  year.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  the  remaining  three  fourths  of  the  half  acre  of  ground  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  cropped  alternately  with  grain  and 
potatoes^  manuring  always  for  potatoes.  There  would,  in  this 
case,  be  generally  plenty  of  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
leaving  some  also  for  the  pigs :  the  grain,  if  it  were  barley, 
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would  assist  in  feeding  the  pigs ;  •  if  wheat,  it  would  supply  the 
family  with  bread  for  a  certain  time,  and  while  they  used  their 
own  wheat,  that  part  of  their  earnings  which  they  saved  in 
bread  they  could  afford  to  expend  in  barley  for  the  pigs. 
The  plan  of  sowing  grain  would  have  also  this  advantage,  that 
it  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  required.  When  the 
potatoes  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  the  haulm  might  be  pre- 
viously removed  to  the  dung-heap,  and  the  ground  neatly  dug 
and  left  to  mellow  till  the  spring,  when  it  would  require  little 
labour  to  fork  in  a  crop  of  barley.  And  if  the  land  were  to  be 
sown  with  wheat,  it  might  be  done  by  a  method  which  I  learned, 
I  think,  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  Jor  bettering  the  Con^ 
dition  of  the  Poor^  and  once  tried  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  a  labourer  that  it  might  be  done ;  for,  simple  as 
the  method  is,  he  would  not  believe  it  practicable  till  he  had 
seen  it  tried.  When  the  potatoes  are  to  be  dug  up,  mow  and 
remove  the  stalks;  then,  having  dressed  the  seed,  sow  as 
much  ground  as  you  intend  to  dig  in  the  day.  The  act  of 
digging  up  the  potatoes  covers  the  seed  wheat ;  of  course  it 
must  be  dug  neatly,  breaking  the  clods,  and  picking  out  the 
rubbish-  as  you  proceed.  The  man  above  alluded  to  was  per- 
suaded that  we  should  bury  the  seed  so  deep  that  it  would 
never  vegetate.  His  surprise  was  therefore  great,  when  it 
came  up  at  the  proper  time,  and  produced  an  abundant  crop, 
and  he  afterwards  followed  the  same  method  upon  his  own 
ground.  When  grain  is  once  sown,  it  is  done  with,  except 
a  little  weeding  in  the  spring,  until  the  following  harvest,  when 
it  may  be  threshed  with  the  gleanings :  whereas  potatoes,  be- 
sides the  labour  of  setting  and  digging  up,  require  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  busy  time  of  the  year ;  indeed,  it  is  a  custom 
with  our  people  to  hoe  and  fork  between  the  rows  two  or  three 
times  before  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  and  this  has  to  be  done 

frenerally  in  haytime,  when  the  men  work  late,  and  have  little 
eisure  time.  I  am,  therefore,  an  advocate  for  sowing  some  part 
of  the  allotment  with  grain,  because  it  adds  to  the  manure, 
diminishes  the  labour,  and  would  assist  greatly  in  feeding  a 
pig :  indeed,  the  produce  of  the  barley  plot,  added  to  the 
gleanings  of  an  industrious  family,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
fatten  a  large  pig. 

You  will  perceive  that  my  observations  on  cottage  allot- 
ments (p.  529.)  refer  especially  to  parishes  which  have  not 
any  considerable  surplus  of  labourers,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
district  where  I  reside :  still,  as  the  wages  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  a  large  family  in  decent  comfort,  the  labourers, 
even  here,  stand  in  great  need  of  the  assistance  of  land.  In 
parishes  burdened,  with  many  unemployed  labourers,  I  read 
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of  allotments  being  made  to  the  extent  of  three  and  foar  acres, 
and  I  fear  these  allotments  will  not  answer  in  the  end,  if  used 
as  arable,  because  the  land  wUl  be  in  constant  work  without 
manure.  In  the  case  of  large  allotments,  an  acre  of  arable 
land  is  quite  as  much  as  any  man  can  manage  properly,  if  he 
has  any  employment  besides ;  the  remainder  should  only  be 
in  grass,  to  support  a  cow.  Upon  this  plan  the  grass  and 
arable  would  mutually  assist  each  other,  and  might  afiPoxd  a 
maintenance  for  a  family. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
August  17.  1832.  Sblim. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Influence  of  Cottage  Gardens  in  promoting 
Industry  and  Independence  among  Cottagers.  By  John  H. 
MoGORiDGE,  Esq. 

Sir, 
It  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  plans 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  that,  in  the  village  of 
Blackwood,  ripe  peaches  grown  in  a  cottager's  garden  havje 
this  season  been  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  .8df.  per  dozen. 
J  need  hardly  say  that  the  land  producing  this  fruit  was  the 
grower's  own,  that  is,  held  under  a  lease  for  lives.     In  the 
year  1817,  this  spot  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  present  occu- 
pier was  one  of  the  first  adventurers  in  the  experimental 
colonies,  founded  in   1818,  of  which  you   have  repeatedly 
inserted  some  account  in  your  valuable  Magazine.     For  the 
first  settlers  I  cleared  the  ground  at  my  awn  expense,  and 
some  other  trifling  assistance  was  given  in  the  banning  of 
an  undertaking  then  much  scoiBTed  at,  and  since  occasionally 
thwarted,  by  persons  who  desire  to  see  but  two  classes  of 
people  in  the  country,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  master  and 
the  servant,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.     The  cottager, 
whose  garden  has  produced  several  dozens  of  peaches  this 
year,  was  a  rough  or  out-of-door  carpenter,  employed  to  put 
up  posts  and  rails  on  a  farm,  and  to  do  the  rough  work  about 
a  colliery.  Before  he  built  his  house,  he  lived  in  a  hovel,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  without  even  a  garden,    l^nce  then,  by 
dint  of  his  industry  and  good  conduct,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
build  a  second  and  a  third  house,  all  of  stone,  and  tiled,  and 
to  bring  three  gardens  into  cultivation ;  besides  rearing  his 
children  decently,  and  teaching  bis  sons  to  tread  in  his  steps. 
He  is  now  an  old  man,  nearly  blind,  and  has  been  unable 
to  follow  his  work  for  more  than  a  year  past :  but  he  has  a 
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comfcM'table  house  to  live  in ;  receives  the  rent  of  two  other 
houses ;  has  two  industrious  sons  and  a  daughter,  unmarried, 
to  cultivate  his  garden,  which  is  larger  than  usual ;  with  its 
poodpce  in  fruit  and  vegetables  of  various  sorts,  honey  from 
his  hives,  and  a  pig  in  the  sty  to  kill  at  Christmas,  to  console 
him  under  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  with 
the  cheering  consciousness,  that  he  need  be  indebted  to  no 
parish  for  relief,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  leaving  his  children 
be^ars. 

To  the  enquiries  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  knowing  what 
progress  my  experiment  is  making  in  the  disastrous  times 
which  former  misgovernment  has  brought  upon  the  country, 
I  wish  I. could  give  as  satisfactory  a  reply,  in  reference  to  the 
whole,  as  I  am  enabled  to  do  in  this  individual  case.  Last 
winter,  many  of  the  collieries  stopped  working,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  those  who  had  adventured  therein,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  neighbouring  ironworks  has  thrown  a 
great  number  of  hands  out  of  employ;  so  that  there  are,  pro^ 
bably,  on  an  average^  two  competitors  for  one  place  of  work, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  colliers'  wages  have  not  been 
reduced,  but  their  hours  of  working.  Again,  other  attempts 
have  been  made  to  subject  the  industrious  poor  to  local  tax- 
ation, and  to  the  payment  of  rates  for  roads  they  never  use, 
and  for  a  church  they  never  attend.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is,  that  many  who  had  saved  money  and  acquired  homes 
of  their  own,  have  been  obliged  to  mortgage,  while  others 
have  sold  their  property,  and,  in  disgust,  gone  to  America 
with  the  produce.  Nevertheless,  a  few  new  houses  have  been 
built  this  summer,  and  though  there  are  great  drawbacks  on 
the  progressing  prosperity  of  the  three  villages,  they  by  no 
means  negative  the  principle  on  which  the  experiment  was 
founded;  but,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  may  unhappily 
impede  its  progress,  add  fresh  proofs  of  the  great  truth,  that, 
if  relieved  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  and  badness 
pf  trade  consequent  thereon,  and  if  they  were  fairly  dealt 
with,  the  industrious  classes,  now  in  danger  of  annihilation, 
would,  in  no  long  time,  redeem  both  their  characters  and 
their  circumstances;  and,  instead  of  being  a  national  burden, 
and  a  source  of  anxiety  and  terror,   would  contribute   to 

the  strength,  and  insure  the  safety  and  tranquillity,  of  the 
country. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  H.  Moggridge. 

Wbodfieldy  Momnouthshire^  Oct.  10.  1832. 
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Art.  V.     A  Question  to  the  Author  of^^  The  Domestic  Gardeners 

Manual***    By  Mr.  Main. 

Sir, 

In  your  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  ]  42.,  there  appears  a  com- 
munication containing  some  very  pertinent  remarks,  by  the 
talented  author  of  The  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  C.M.H.S., 
in  which  he  very  properly  advises  vegetable  physiologists  to 
be  cautious  in  forming  general  conclusions  from  imperfect 
or  partial  appearances  of  either  the  motions  of  the  fluids, 
or  the  uses  of  the  several  organs  of  plants.  This  is  good 
advice;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  certain  points 
in  the  science  far  irom  being  explicit,  especially  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  cannot  dive  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  it. 

In  the  communication  alluded  to,  there  is  one  of  those 
stumbling-blocks  which  is  believed,  and  consequently  tho- 
roughly understood,  by  the  author  as  well  as  Mr.  Knight, 
P.H.S.,  whom  he  quotes,  and  which,  if  he  will  condescend 
to  explain,  would  be,  I  can  assure  G.  I.  T.,  a  very  great 
favour  to  us  practical  men.  He  is  a  lover  of  science,  and, 
I  presume  to  think,  would  be  gratified  to  enlighten  those 
that  have  not  the  advantages  of  either  chemical  knowledge 
or  extensive  reading  to  assist  their  studies  of  vegetable 
phenomena. 

The  enigma  I  allude  to  is  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence:—  "The  nutriment  absorbed  becomes  the  true  sap  or 
living  blood  of  the  plant  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  leaf; 
that  it  descends  by  the  bark,  by  which  the  matter  that  forms 
the  layer  of  alburnum  is  deposited.**  The  idea  of  the  new  layer 
of  alburnum  being  formed  by,  or  out  of,  the  true  sap,  is  de- 
clared again  and  again  in  Mr.  Knight's  writings,  and  reiter- 
ated repeatedly  in  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Maniial ;  but  in 
all  cases,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  without  sufficient  proof.  Now,  as 
it  is  high  time  that  all  obscurities  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
cleared  away  from  this  interesting  subject,  and  that  "no  gratui- 
tous concessions  should  be  required  of  the  student,  I  would 
most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  question : 
— Is  it  possible  that  organic  structure  can  be  formed  out  of  mere 
fluids^  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  JUmers,  or  fruit  of  plants  ?  If  such  a  process 
of  accretion  be  possible,  I  would  wish  to  be  informed  .how  it 
takes  place;  and  particularly,  whether  there  be  any  similar  pro- 
cess or  instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  animated  nature,  with 
which  it  can  be  compared  ? 

As  a  very  superior  chemist,  and  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
I  beg  of  G.  J.  T.  an  answer  to  the  above  simple  question ; 
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but,  as  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s 
Manual^  must,  on  the  behalf  of  every  gardener  who  reads  the 
book,  demand  an  explicit  answer  at  his  earliest  convenience. 
The  answers  of  other  writers  are  inadmissible :  we  have  had 
already  too  long  a  concatenation  of  these  passing  current ; 
but  of  which  I  am  ivilling  to  believe  the  author  of  the  above- 
named  book  will  disdain  to  avail  himself. 

I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Chelsea^  Oct.  13.  1832.  J.  Main. 


Art.  VI.  On  Mr.  Haifward^s  Mode  of  training  Peach  Treesy  as 
compared  tvith  Mr.  Seymour's  Mode.  By  Joseph  Hayward, 
Esq. 

Sir, 
When  I  wrote  my  last  (p.  483.),  I  had  not  seen  your 
description  of  Mr.  Seymour's  method  of  training  the  peach 
tree,  nor  had  I  any  knowledge  of  what  it  was.  I,  however, 
there  stated  my  belief,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  this 
mode  of  training  above  Forsyth's  or  the  common  fan  fashion, 
if  the  principles  and  laws  of  nature  are  such  as  I  had  explained 
them,  such  merit  must  be  derived  from  his  having  more  cor- 
rectly conformed  to  those  principles  and  laws  of  nature.  I 
have  since  referred  to  your  former  Numbers,  wherein  Mr. 
Seymour's  mode  is  described  [Vol.  I.  p.  128.,  Vol.  II.  p.  295., 
Vol. VI.  p.  436.,  Vol. VII.  p.  242.  248.  687.,  Vol. VIII.  p.  51.], 
and  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  only  merit  is,  that  by  this 
mode  the  leaders  which  produce  the  bearing  wood  are  laid  on 
an  angle  of  about  45%  and  the  bearers  are  all  produced  from 
their  upper  sides.  Tliis  is  conformable  to  my  explanations, 
and  to  my  seventh  rule,  which  is,  —  *^  In  all  erect-growing 
trees,  placed  in  an  open  situation,  and  where  the  light  falls 
equally,  the  flow  of  sap  is  vertical ;  and  the  strongest  branches 
will  form  in  this  position,  until  the  stem  or  trunk  acquires  a 
certain  age  or  elevation,  which  is  determined  by  the  soil, 
situation,  and  nature  of  the  tree ;  but  in  places  where  the  light 
is  obstructed  on  any  side,  the  flow  of  sap  inclines  towards  the 
light: "  and  to  the  eighth  rule,  which  is, — "  If  a  bud,  formed 
and  placed  for  a  leading  branch,  be  removed,  or  the  vessels 
connected  with  it  be  contracted  or  injured,  and  the  usual 
passage  of  the  sap  obstructed,  the  wopd-bud  occupying  the 
next  best  position  will  take  its  supply,  and  perform  its  ofiice ; 
and  when,  from  any  number  of  buds  formed  to  receive  a 
quantity  of  sap,  a  part  of  them  be  taken  away,  the  share  of 
sap  which  that  part  would  otHerwise  have  received  isj  given 
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to  those  remaining,  and  they  are  extended  proportionally/' 
Agreeably  to  the  seventh  rule,  by  placing  his  leaders  on  an 
angle  of  about  45^,  Mr.  Seymour  produces  an  equal  division 
of  the  sap ;  and,  conformably  to  the  eighth  rule,  as  he  allows 
no  buds  to  produce  shoots  but  those  which  grow  on  the  upper 
side,  he  produces  bearers  of  luxuriant  growth  :  but,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Seymour  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  further  advan- 
tages permitted  by  the  seventh  rule,  his  plan  is  inferior  to  mine. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Seymour's  plan  is  exhibited  in^.  124.; 
and  my  plan  in^.  123.:  — 


124 


Then,  by  his  plan,  there  must  be  two  angular  spaces  left 
under  the  first  leaders,  or  tiers  of  branches,  as  marked  a  and 
^,  that  are  without  fruit :  and,  as  your  practical  men  will  most 
likely  say,  *^  Talk  as  you  will  of  principles :  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  spending,"  let  us  see  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  effect  of  those  two  methods  of  training.  In  the  presence 
pf  some  gentlemen,  I  have,  this  morning,  drawn  a  line,  paral- 
lel with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  marked  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  the  sketch  {Jig.  123.),  under  the  lower  horizontals  of  a  tree 
in  my  garden ;  and,  raising  a  perpendicular  line  of  3  ft.  from 
tlie  extreme  end,  have  brought  the  line  down  to  the  centre  (c:); 
thus  forming  two  angles,  as  marked  by  a  and  hi  the  length  of 
the  lower  base  of  each  triangle  is  9  fu;  and  the  full  spread  of 
the  tree  18  ft.  In  each  of  those  angles  I  have  more  than  one 
hundred  perfect  peaches.  Again,  from  the  centre  of  the  tree 
(at  c\  I  raise  a  perpendicular  line  of  5  ft.  (the  tree  at  present 
producing  no  fruit  above  that  height) :  from  the  upper  point  of 
this  line  I  form  an  angle  on  each  side,  to  a  base  of  3  ft.,  right 
and  left,  from  the  centre,  as  marked  by  the  dots.  In  this 
angle  {c)  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  peaches;  and^ 
within  an  angle  formed  between  two  trees,  the  same  as  in  the 
centre  of  one,  I  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  peaches:  so 
that  every  part  of  the  wall  is  equally  covered.  On  the  whole 
tree,  that  has  been  trained  for  five  years  only,  I  have  seven 
hundred  peaches ;  and  they  were  so  thjnned  as  that  no  two 
peaches  touched  at  the  stoning ;  they  are,  consequently,  of  a 
uniform  size :  and  by  the  means  which  I  adopt  to  sustain  or 
feed  my  trees,  each  fruit  is  brought  to  maturity ;  not  twenty 
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peaches  on  a  tree  are  imperfect  and  vapid.  Then,  to  enable 
your  readers  to  judge  between  us,  will  you  ascertain  and  state 
the  produce  of  the  tree  trained  after  Mr.  Seymour's  mode  in 
the  Chiswick  Gardens  ?  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  Mr. 
Thomson's  success  in  executing  my  plan  of  training  with  two 
stems,  which  he  was  directed  to  establish  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens ;  but  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  exhibit  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  my  conclusions  and  represent- 
ations in  my  garden  here.  My  trees  are  of  five  years'  training; 
and  having  now  one  fourth  more  bearing  wood  than  last  year, 
I  have  no  fear  of  obtiuning  one  fourth  more  fruit  next  year. 

In  your  Eticycloptsdia  of  Gardening  you  give  my  sketch  of 
training  on  one  stem  thus(j%.  125.):  but  take  no  other  notice 
of  it  than  calling  it  the 
"  wavy  fan  fashipn." 
As  you  made  no  ob- 
servation     whatever 
on  my  principles  of 
training,  you  make  it 
appear  that  you  con- 
sider this  form  as  the 
mere   indulgence    of 
fancy  —  a  whim  j  but 
by  this  you  discover 
either  your  ignorance 
or  your  contempt  for 
scientific  knowledge  i 
and  is  this  consistent 
with  your  du^  as  the  literary  caterer  for  gardeners  ?     By  no 
othermeans  than  by  this  "wavyfanfeshiQn"can  the  horizontal 
leaders  be  trained  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  tree  will  cover, 
in  the  same  timej  and,  at  the  same  time,  fill  every  part  of 
the  space  allowed  it  with  bearing  wood;  for,  according  to 
the  law  stated,  that  the  sap  will  flow  to  the  most   vertical 
buds,  and  there  form  the  strongest  branches,  by  turning  up 
tjie  ends  of  the  horizontals,  thus,  ^  ...  .  /,  I  make  the  extreme 
or  point  bud  present  the  most  vertical  channel,  and  thus 
obtain  from  it  a  strong  branch,  perhaps,  of  S  f);.  long ;  and 
then,  by  bringing  this  down  to  a  precise  horizontal,  all  but 
€  in.  or  8  in.  at  the  end,  I  lengthen  such  horizootal  2  ft;,  or 
more;  and,  thus  proceeding,  carry  it  to  any  length.     Then, 
in  what  respect  is  this  mode  of  training  inferior  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's, or  any  other  ?  supposing  one  stem  to  be  preferred 
to  two.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Badipaie,  near  Weymouth,  Joseph  Hayward. 

Sept.  4. 1882. 
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Art.  Vn.  On  the  Apjiication  of  the  Ammoniacal  Liquor  of  Coal 
Gas  to  the  Destruction  qf  Insects  and  Vermin^  By  Robert 
Mallet,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  HATE  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request 
(Vol.VII.  p.  558.),  by  furnishing  such  details  concerning  this 
particular  use  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  as,  I  imagine,  will  be 
sufficient  for  every  intelligent  gardener.  Ammonia  is  present 
in  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  partly  pure  or  caustic ;  but,  in  a 
larger  quantity,  in  the  states  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  and  I  find  the  following  to  be  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  finding  exactly  the  entire  quantity  of  pure  ammonia 
contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquor :  — 

Place  SOO  or  400  grains  of  the  liquor  in  a  small  retort ; 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  whatever  pure  ammonia  is 
present  over  mercury,  and  observe  its  quantity*  Dilute  the 
fluid  with  an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water;  and  carefully 
drop  in  either  muriate  of  lime  or  of  barytes,  until  it  ceases  to 
occasion  any  further  precipitate.     Then  filter  and  wash  the 

{>recipitate  with  pure  water,  add  the  washings  to  the  clear 
iquor,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  in  a  previously 
weighed  flask,  applying  the  heat  carefully,  towards  the  end  of 
the  evaporation,  lest  the  muriate  of  ammonia  be  sublimed.  Let 
the  flask  and  contents  be  again  weighed;  subtract  the  former 
firom  the  latter  weight;  and  the  difference  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  sulphuric  and 
carbonic  acids,  which  formed  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  quitting  their  base  and  uniting  with  that  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes  or  lime,  and  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  lat- 
ter uniting  with  the  ammonia  of  the  former  salts.  The  weight 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  being  known,  the  quantity  of  pure 
ammonia  may  be  easily  estimated,  every  100  parts  of  the 
former  containing  31*95  of  the  latter. 

I  give  this  at  length,-  to  enable  any  gardener,  who  is  com- 

Eetent  (and  what  gardener  can  pretend  to  understand  his 
usiness  who  is  not  a  tolerable  chemist?),  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess ;  which  it  will  be  well  to  do  before  using  the  liquor,  as 
that  obtained  from  different  gas-works  contains  varying  quan- 
tities of  ammonia. 

Those,  however,  who  are  unable  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  for  themselves,  may  rely  safely  enough  on  this 
result  of  my  experiments ;  viz.,  1  ft  of  ammoniacal  gas  will  be 
produced  from  11023  grains  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  at  a  mean 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  lliere  is  no  gar- 
dener, I  should  hope,  at  the  present  day,  who  cannot  find  the 
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cubical  contents  of  a  horticultural  house ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  liquor  necessary  to  fill  one  fifth  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  house,  at  a  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  is  thus 
easily  known.  But  all  houses  are  not  at  a  mean  temperature ; 
viz.,  60°  Fahr. :  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  the  volume  of  gas  for  temperature.  The  following 
rule  may,  therefore,  be  used  to  estimate  what  would  be  the 
volume  (^any  portion  ofgas^  if  brought  to  the  temperature  of  60^ 
JFahr.^  — Divide  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  by  480:  the  quo- 
tient will  show  the  anapunt  of  its  expansion  or  contraction  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  gas  exceeds  or  falls  below 
60°.  If  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  above  60°,  subtract 
the  product  from,  or  if  below  60°,  add  it  to,  the  absolute 
Quantity  of  gas :  and  the  remainder  in  the  first  case,  or  sum  in 
the  second,  will  be  the  answer. 

As  perfect  accuracy  in  determining  the  quantity  of  gas  is 
not  necessary,  there  never  can  be  need  of  any  correction  for 
pressure. 

All  this  may  possibly,  to  some,  appear  to  have  more  of 
craft  than  utility  in  it :  to  which  I  say,  first,  if  a  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  rightly ;  and,  next,  if  it 
serves  no  other  purpose,  it  will  be  a  good  exercise  of  thought, 
&c.,  to  young  gardeners.  Now,  as  to  the  mode  of  producing 
and  applying  the  gas.  Those  who  can,  ought  to  have  a  vessel 
proper  tor  the  purpose,  made  of  tin,  a  section  of  which  is 
here  represented*  (^.  126.) 


In  this  figure,  a  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  tin,  about  15  in.  in 
diameter,  and  6  in.  deep ;  bis  a  channel,  formed  by  an  exter- 
nal concentric  cylinder  of  tin,  about  2  in.  deep,  and  half  an 
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inch  firom  the  internal  one*  Thb  is  filled  with  water ;  and 
when  the  lid  {c)  is  put  on,  its  edge  goes  down  into  the  water, 
and  forms  an  air-tight  joint  or  valye.  The  gas  passes  off  by 
the  tube  (<2),  likewise  made  of  tin,  which  should  have  two 
bends  at  right  angles  ( fig,  \2T.)y  in  separate  pieces,  to  permit 
its  motion  in  all  directions. 

Into  this  vessel  the  previously  determined  quantity  of  am- 
moniacal  liquor  is  to  be  put;  and  about  half  a  pound  of 
quicklime,  in  small  pieces,  for  every  quart  of  liquor,  is  to  be 
added.  The  cover  is  then  put  on,  andrthe  tube  inserted  into 
some  convenient  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
taking  care  that  no  plants  are  very  close  to  the  aperture. 

In  this  way,  which  I  find  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
plan  of  evaporating  the  fluid,  the  gas  is  abundantly  disen- 
gaged; the  slacking  of  the  lime  produces  sufficient  heat,  with- 
out the  application  of  fuel ;  and  the  ammonia  is  in  a  caustic 
state. 

Those  who  cannot  procure  this  apparatus  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  get  the  liquor  either;   but  should  they  get 

the  liquor,  a  small  still, 
or  even  a  watering-pot^ 
placed  within  the  house 
in  this  position  (^.128.), 
may  be  substituted. 

Ammoniacal  liquor 
may  be  used  with  si^ty 
for  washing  dirty  pines, 
and  the  wood  and  buds 
of  vines ;  to  kill  the  red 
spider  early  in  their  sea- 
son of  appearing.  Plants 
in  pots,  when  very  dirty, 
may  even  be  dipped  into 
it,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  and  soon  after 
dipped  into,  or  syringed  with,  pure  water,  to  wash  it  and  the 
dead  insects  ofi;  A  single  very  filthy  plant,  with  close  hard 
leaves,  such  as  a  Panddnus^  a  Bonapartea,  &c.,  may  be  covered 
with  an  inverted  barrel,  and  the  gas  applied  to  it  alone,  the 
plant  being  previously  and  subsequently  syringed. 

In  every  kind  of  house,  it  is  well  to  syringe  gently  before 
applying  the  gas,  as  the  water  absorbs  some  of  the  gas,  and  it 
thus  acts  more  powerfully;  but,  in  every  case,  the  house 
should  be  syringed  afterwards. 

In  very  humid  houses,  rather  more  of  the  gas  than  one  fifth 
of  the  volume  should  be  applied  ;  the  quantity,  however,  will 
in  general  be  best  found  by  the  observation  of  the  intelligent 
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gardener.  Diluted  ammoniacBl  liquor,  where  it  can  be  procured 
abundantly  and  at  a  reasonable  rate,  is  a  powerful  and  excel- 
lent manure ;  and,  like  salt,  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
clearing  the  ground  from  all  insects  and  worms. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
94.  Capel  Street,  Dubliti,  Nov.  7. 1831.  Robert  Mallet. 


Art.  VIII.    Design  Jhr  a  Gardener's   House,  adapted  Jbr  being 
connected  ioifh  the  (Vest  Wall  of  a  Kitchen-Gardai, 
In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  giving  eight  designs  For  gar- 
deners' houses,  especially  calculated  for  the  four  sides  and  four 
comersof  kitchen-garden  walls,  we  present^j.  129.  and  ISO., 


before  we  describe  which,  we  shall  introduce  a  few  remarks, 
which  have  been  sent  us  on  the  subject  by  our  architectural 
&iend  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  them.  "  The 
gardeners'  houses  which  I  visited  in  Scotland  are  either 
lean-tos  generally  behind  the  hut-houses,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  the  north  winds,  and  precluded  from  all  sun- 
shine, except  during  a  few  weeks  in  summer;  or  they  are 
detached  houses,  generally  lodges  to  gates,  or  placed  in  conspi- 
cuous situations  in  the  grounds  as  ornamental  objects.  Now, 
the  first  class  I  consider  as  discreditable  in  point  of  humanity, 
and  the  other  equally  so  in  point  of  architecture.  Would 
any  human  being  voluntarily  submit  to  live  on  the  ground, 
under  a  shed  exposed  to  the  north,  and  excluded  from  every 
ray  of  light  or  sun  from  the  south  ?  Surely,  no  master  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  humane  would  wish  a  iiervant  to  remain 
in  such  a  dwelling,  if  die  evils  attendant  on  it  were  pointed 
out  to  him,    I  have  been  particularly  requested  not  to  mention 
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names  where  tbe  gar- 
deners live  in  sheds, 
and  therefore  1  shall 
not  do  so;  but  I  am 
not  under  the  same 
restraint  with  respect 
to  the  ornamental 
lodges,  and  therefore 
I  shall  just  refer  to 
one,  all  show  on 
the  exterior,  without 
either  accommoda- 
tion or  convenient 
arrangement  within, 
as  a  specimen  of  the 
discreditable  in  ar- 
chitecture; it  is  the 
gardener's  house  at 
Eglinton  Casde,  and 
I  mention  it  the  more 
readily,  because  I 
have  no  idea  who 
was  the  architect" 

The  design  before 
us  contains,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  kit- 
chen, a  I  parlour,  b; 
back  kitchen,  c^  and 
office,  d.  The  chamber 
floor  contains  three 
good  bed-rooms,  e\ 
and  a  seed-room,  yi 
There  are  two  closets,, 
g  and  A. 


Art.  IX.  Design  Jbr  a  Gardener's  House,  servings  at  the  same 
timet  as  a  Watchto'voer  Jbr  the  Fruit  Walls  of  a  Garden  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  a  large  City.     By  T.  A. 

The  foUoxving  design,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  London 
architects,  was  sent  us  for  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa ^  Architecture,  as  the  gardener's  house  of  an  elegant 
suburban  villa,  the  plan  of  which  accompanied  it  Both  are 
such  perfect  models  of  their  kind,  and  display  so  much  in  so 
little,  and  ftt  such  moderate  cost,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
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temptation  of  giving  the  gardener's  house  in  this  Magazine^ 
though  it  will  appear  also,  with  the  villa,  in  our  Encyclopaedia. 
Both  the  villa  and  the  house  have  been  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect for  himself;  and,  as  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  frer 
quently  seeing  both  for  several  past  years,  we  can  answer  for 
their  being  as  satisfactory  in  execution,  and  as  convenient  in 
use,  as  they  are  admirable  in  design. 

Fig.  131.  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  gardener's  house;  ip 


which  a  is  the  living-room,  an  octagon  15ft.  in  diameter,  with 
a  fireplace  6,  and  large  closet  or  pantry,  c.  There  is  a  trapdoor 
in  the  floor  at  ef,  to  a  store-cellar  below ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  there  is  another  trapdoor  to  a  seed-loft  and  herb- 
room  in  the  roof.  The  step-ladder,  by  which  the  loft  is  entered, 
stands  under  the  trapdoor  to  the  cellar,  serving  as  a  stair  to  it, 
so  that  it  is  always  at  hand  to  be  used  for  going  into  the  loft. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  room  commands  the  diagonal  of 
the  space  within  the  garden,  and  an  entire  square  of  space  with- 
out it,  as  indicated  by  the  letters  kk  The  bed-room,  Cj  com- 
mands by  its  two  windows  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the 
wall,  which  lies  east  and  west  (or  what  is  commonly  called  by 
gardeners  the  south  wall,  from  its  aspect},  as  indicated  by  the 
letters  /  L  There  are,  a  scullery,  ^  witii  a  sink,  g ;  a  coal- 
house,  k;  and  watercloset,  i.  From  the  two  windows  of 
g  and  /,  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  a 
square  garden  are  commanded  by  the  gardener,  as  indicated 
by  the  letters  m  m.      The  gardener,  or  his  wife,  seated  in 

the  centre  of  the  living-room,  with  the  bed-room  and  scul- 
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lery  doors  apea,  will  command  from  that  position  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  garden. 

If  it  were  desired  to  add  to  the  accommodation  of  this 
{Iwelling,  it  might  easily  be  done  by  a  staircase  taken  from 
the  living-room,  descending  to  a  floor  below,  containing  the 
apartments^  g,  h,  i,  and  a  kitchen ;  and  ascending  to  a  floor 
above,  of  either  one  octagon  room  in  the  centre,  or  three 
rooms. 

Fig.  1 33.  is  a  perspecUve  view  of  this  house,  as  seen  placed 


in  the  north-east  corner  of  a  walled  garden.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  seen  portions  of  the  south  and  west  walls,  and  in  the 
centre  is  the  entrance  door. 


Art.  X.  Designs  and  Details /or  opening  the  Gates  of  Lodges  to 
Gentlemen's  Seats  in  the  Night-time,  mthottt  troubling  the  Gate- 
keeper to  leave  kit  Bed.    By  Mr.  Saul. 

Sir,  . 

When  you  were  in  this  neighbourhood,  you  directed  my 
attention  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  turnpike  gates ; 
and  I  have  since  found,  by  inspection,  that  those  near  Lan- 
caster are  very  imperfect.  The  following  plan  I  consider  more 
complete  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  met  with :  — 

Fig.  1S3.  is  a  design  for  a  lodge  gate,  the  centre  part  of  which 
may  be  opened  and  shut  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  any  one 
within  the  lodge,  by  turning  the  handle  marked  a,  in  J%t. 
I  Si.  and  1 35.  Ten  turns  of  uiis  handle  will  open  the  gate,  and 
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it  takes  the  same  number  to  shut  it.  If  it  should  be  considered 
desirable  to  have  the  gate  opened  from  an  upper  room,  it  may 
be  done  by  means  of  the  handle  h  iajg.  1 35.,  which  will  require 
Iwenty-four  turns  to  open  or  shut  the  gate. 

Fig.  134.  shows  how  the  wheel  No.  1.  is  connected  with  the 
handle  a:  the  wheel 
c  is  merely  intro- 
duced for  the  pur- 
pose of  losing  that 
handle,  which  should 
be  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  as  in 
the  plan,  j&.  136.  In 
the  same  ngure,  the 
wheels  are  seen  fixed 
to  the  wall  at  e.  Fig. 
135.  shows  the  man- 
nerin  which  thewheel 
No.  6.  is  connected 
with  the  handle  A. 
I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  place 
machinery  for  open- 
ing gates  to  be  oper- 
ated on  from  sitting- 
rooms,  but  only  from 
bed-rooms. 

The   size   of   the 

wheels  is  as  follows : 

—  No,  1.  is  four  feet 

in  diameter;  No.  2.  is 

twelve  inches  J  No.  3. 

three    feet ;    No.  i. 

twelve  inches ;  No.  6.  three  feet;  No.  6.  nine  indies;  No.  7. 

three  feet ;  and  No.  8.  six  inches. 
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Fig.  1 S7.  is  another  plan  for  opening  and  sbutting  the  gate  by 
means  of  two  drums  or  cylinders :  i  is  the  cylinder  to  which  the 
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gate  is  fixed,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  wheel  No.  3.  in^. 
133.;  yE:  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  place  of  No.  6. ;  and  /  in  that  of 
Nos.  7.  and  8.  The  wheel  g  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  y* is  the  worm  pinion  to  turn  g,  and  is  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  This  plan  will  be  equally  efficacious  for  an  upper 
or  a  lower  room,  as  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  length  of 
A  is.  Fig,  138.  shows  that  two  chains,  m  m,  are  fixed  to  the  cy- 
linders /  k,  atno  and  at  p  q.  This  plan  I  consider  as  cheaper 
and  simpler  than  the  other.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

M.  Saul. 
Sidyard  Street^  Lancaster^  Dec.  22.  1831. 


Art.  XI.    A  Description  of  Tvdo  Kinds  of  Beehive. 

By  Mr.  W.  Young. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  constructed  two  sorts  of  beehives,  which,  I  think,  are 
worth  being  noticed  in  your  Magazine.     One  {Jig.  139.)  is 
shaped  like  the  but  of  an  ancient  elm,  and  is  placed  on  a  block 
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of  timber  in  the  ground.    It  has  &  rural  appearance,  and  is  very 

usefiil  in  affording  fresh  honey  occasionally,  without  injuring  the 

bees.     A  door  opens  in  the  rear,  and  inside  is  a  glass  door, 

which  you  can  open  to  take  out  as  many  of  the  combs  as  you 

wish.     The  bees  do  not  swarm,  nor  are  they  any  trouble 

after  being  once  put  into  the  hive,  which  is  done  in  the  same 

way  as  with  any  other  hive,  by  scenting  the  inside.    The  ends 

are  two  round  boards ;  and  rails  of  wood  are  nailed  to  these, 

and  strong  canvass  nailed  round,  leaving  only  the  door.    Two 

slight  iron   boops  are  nailed  over  the  canvass,  in  order  to 

strengthen  the  rails,  one  going  round  at  the  top  of  the  door, 

end  the  other  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  door  is  between  the 

hoops.     Another  piece  of  canvass  is  then  put  over  the  first, 

and  nailed  all  round  as  before,  which  makes  the  frame  quite 

firm  and  strong.     Now  brush  the  canvass  all  over  with  thin 

paste  made  of  nour  and  water,  in  order  to  fill  the  canvass  and 

make  it  stiif,  to  keep  the  paint  from  going  through  the  first 

canvass  next  the  honey ;  and,  when  dry,  give  two  cosXs  of 

white  paint.     When  the  paint  is  dry,  lay  tne  whole  surface 

over    wim    strong    putty    in 

imitation  of  the  bark  of  the 

elm,  ash,  or  any  tree,  to  your 

fancy.    When  dry,  paint  it  as 

like  the  colour   as   you  can, 

and  stick  pieces  of  moss  and 

lichen  in  the  putty  from  the 

trees.     There  may  be   some 

fixture  on  the  top,  to  throw 

off*  tlie  rain.      This  one  has 

a   large    cone    of   the   stone 

pine,   for   the   bees   to   light 

upon. 

The  sticks  are  fixed  cross- 
wise,   proceeding    from    the 
three  entrance  holes  to  each 
side  of  the  door  in  the  rear. 
Currant  bushes  are  growing 
up  the  two  sides,  ana  a  few 
plants  of  thyme  in  front. 
The  bee-holes  in  the  bark  look  like  keyholes,  and  they, 
being  the  same  as  in  a  door,  and  painted  like  bark,  are  not 
noticed ;  they  have  brass  outside  shuts  in  cold  weather. 

Construction  of  a  Beehive  Jrom  which  the  Honey  may  be 
taken  without  destroying  the  Bees.  —  Make  a  square  hive  of 
straw ;  when  at  the  height  of  5  in.  work  a  floor  of  the  same 
all  over,  leaving  three  round  holes  in  the  middle,  about  half 
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an  inch  wide,  in  this  way,  *  •  *     Get  a  beehive,  and  iSx  a  few 
thin  willow  sticks  up  the  sides  and  top  inside.  Line  the  inside 
with  canvass  fixed  to  the  sticks,  and  fiistened  outside  the 
hive.     Fix  a  thin  board  in  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  making  it 
fit  quite  close  and  tight.     Then  make  three  holes  in  the 
middle,  the  same  as  before  noticed,  which  lay  over  the  holes  in 
the  division  or  floor.     Then  continue  making  the  outside  hive 
until  high  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  other;  and  leave 
a  door  to  open,  to  take  it  out  and  put  another  in.  Three  sticks 
are  to  be  placed  from  the  bottom  to  the  holes  in  the  floor,  for 
the  bees  to  creep  up  into  the  upper  hive,  where  it  is  likely 
they  will  first  begin.     When  the  upper  hive  is  fiill  of  honey, 
take  it  out  and  put  in  another,  leaving  always  what  honey  is 
in  the  under  one  for  their  support     When  you  wish  to  take 
the  honey,  set  the  hive  on  a  dish,  cut  the  fastening  of  the 
canvass  and  sticks,  and  shake  the  hive  until  the  combs  slip  out 
on  the  dish ;  then  remove  the  canvass,  and  the  honey  vnU.  be 
clean  and  the  combs  whole.   If  any  bees  remain  in  the  combs, 
brush  them  ofi*  with  a  feather,  and  they  will  fly  back  into  the 
hive  again.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Florence  Courts  April,  1882.  W.  Young. 


Art.  XII.  Notice  of  a  neto  Transplanting  Instrument  Jbr  Florist's 
Fhwers,  invented  hy  Captain  Hurdis^  K.  N,  Commupicated  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  Nurseryman  at  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

Sir, 

The  new  instrument  I  left  with  you  was  invented  by  Capt 
G.  H.  Hurdis,  Royal  Navy,  residing  in  Uckfield,  Sussex; 
and  it  is  made,  according  to  his  directions,  by  Mr.  Noves, 
ironmonger,  Uckfield..  Its  use  is  for  removing  plants,  bulbs, 
&c.,  at  any  season,  and  to  any  distance,  with  safety ;  or  into 
pots,  with  the  greatest  facility.  As  you  seemed  to  approve  of 
the  instrument,  you  will  please  to  give  it  such  a  name  as  is 
appropriate  to  it,  and  say  of  it  what  you  think  it  deserves. 
As  Captain  Hurdis  is  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  and  takes 
much  interest  in  gardening,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
have  something  else  from  him  ;  as  he  is  frequently  contriving 
different  sorts  of  tools  for  the  use  of  his  garden  and  the 
public  in  general.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Uckfield,  Oct.  17. 1832.  James  Cameron. 


This  instrument  consists  of  three  parts,  a  cylinder  about  6  in.  long,  and 
54  in.  wide,  optn  at  top  and  bottom,  and  with  two  handles.  (^JSg.  140.  a.) 
liie  edge  is  serrated,  with  four  saw  teeth  at  bottom,  which  teeth,  ¥rith  the 
rest  of  the  edge,  are  sharpened  by  a  file.     There  is  a  bottom  into  which 
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)  li^nients,  c ;  and  a  pronged  instrument,  d.    SupposiDC 
■    ' '.epluit,  and 


thisfiti.  J;  t'  „  ,     .  ,      „ 

it  denred  to  remove  a  hyacinth,  the  cylinder  ia  placed  over  the  pi 
worked  into  the  soil  till  it  is  filled  to  the  brlro.    The  cylinder  and  soil  ai 
now  lifted  up  and  placed  on  the  bottom  (i),  which  fits  sufficiently  tight  to 
adhere  without  any  fastening. 

The  two  flat  semicircular  pieces  (c)  are  then  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  plant.  It  may  now  be  watered, 
and  kept  in  the  instrument  as  in  a  common  flower-pot ;  or  carried  to  any 
dbtance,  and  the  bottom  (6)  being  taken  off,  the  plant  and  boll  of  earth 
may  be  pushed  through  the  cylinder  (a^  into  a  pot,  or  a  hole  in  the  soil,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  pressing  on  the  semicircular  plates  (c)  with  the  pronged 
instrument  (d).  The  same  arrangement  is  particularly  favourable  for 
packing  and  sending  to  any  distance. 

"" '    '  "  '  "  "•    .  ■      invention  of  the 


(This  is  certainly  a  simple,  ingenious,  and 
kind ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cameron  has  asked  us  to  ^e  it  a  name,  we  propose 
calling  it  Huniii'i  Fhuier-Trantplaidei:  We  shall  be  happy  to  recdve 
accounts  of  C^tain  Hurdis's  other  inventions,  and  also  of  a  certain  tool 
for  stirring  ground  encumbered  with  roots  or  stones,  preparatory  to  plant' 
ing,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  of  which  he  has  seen  no  account 
published.  — C<»ut} 


66S  InOrumentJbr  Svmmer  Pruning. 

Art.  XUI.  JJeicription  of  an  IiMrument  for  Use  in  the  Summer 
PruntTtg  of  Forest  Trees.  By  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Gar- 
dener, Thainston,  AberdeeDshire. 

Sir, 

I  HERE  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  pair  of 
pruning-shears  which  I  have  invented  for 
checking  rival  leaders  of  forest  trees.  The 
J  blades  of  the  shears  are  5  in.  long :  one  has 
a  socket  for  a  handle  lOft.  long;  the  other 
has  a  tail  about  10  in.  or  12  in.  long  (to  give 
it  lever  power)  with  a  hole  in  the  end,  to 
which  a  piece  of  garden  line  is  fastened:  the 
line  passes  over  a  pulley  of  3  in.  diameter, 
and  is  kept  to  the  shaft  by  small  staples: 
the  spring  is  for  keeping  the  shears  open, 
and  the  pin  in  the  socket  is  a  stopper  to 
prevent  the  blades  overlapping  each  other. 
The  end  of  the  handle  rests  in  a  short  strong 
leather  socket  trom  a  belt  round  the  wais^ 
which  gives  the  workman  the  use  of  his  lefl 
hand  to  guide  the  tool,  and  of  his  right  to 
work  the  cord  with.  It  will  cut  a  branch 
fully  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 

I  use  this  tool  for  checking  rival  leading 
shoots  of  young  forest  trees,  principally  in 
their  growing  state,  in  June  and  July.  Many 
trees  have  three  or  foul-  leaders,  and  it  ofbn 
happens  that  the  main  leader  is  overtopped 
by  a  side  branch.  I  have  been  often  vexed 
because  I  could  not  reach  such  leaders ;  they 
being  from  7  ft.  to  lifL  high,  the  tree 
too  slender  to  support  a  ladder,  and  the 
shoots  too  small  for  a  pruning-chisel :  but 
with  these  shears  a  man  will  do  it  in  amoment; 
and  they  could,  by  means  of  a  longer  handle, 
be  made  to  reach  to  the  top  of  a  tree  16  ft. 
or  20  ft.  high.  Lateral  shoots  may  be  fore- 
shortened back  to  the  first  or  second  twig. 
Here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  understood  that 
I  recommend  clipping  trees  to  a  uniform 
shape.  No :  trees  can  be  properly  trained, 
and  yet  their  natural  forms  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preserved. 

This  tool  will  be  found  useful  in  trimming 
climbing  and  trailing  plants  against  a  wal^ 
when  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  persons 
on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  too  short  ladder. 
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It  is  best  to  use  it  on  a  calm  day.  I  would  hot  apply  itiii 
pruning  fruit  trees,  notwithstanding  shears  have  been  recom*. 
mended  for  summer-pruning  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes, 
by  no  mean  authority.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

TTiainston,  Aberdeenshire^  Jviy^  18S1.  Wm.  Taylor. 


Art.  XIV.  A  Description  of  a  useful  Garden  Implement  termed 
Parallel  Rodsy  designedjbr  marking  Parallel  Lines  an  Beds*  By 
its  Inventor,  Mr.  William  Godsall. 

Sir, 

I  have  had  made  what  I  consider  a  useful  instrument  to 

facilitate  the  planting  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips,   and  for 

various  other  similar  purposes.     I  call  it  "  parallel  rods : "  it 

is  made  of  deal,  and  costs  me  about  three  shillings,     a  and  b 


142 


{Jig.  I4?2.)  are  two  rods,  6  ft.  long  and  2  in.  wide.  Into  a, 
two  strips,  14- in.  long,  are  firmly  mortised,  at  right  angles, 
these  pass  through  6;  and  by  means  of  wooden  pins  the  rods 
are  secured  at  the  required  distance  apart,  c  is  the  handle, 
fixed  to  a,  at  a  right  angle. 

When  the  bed  is  raked  level,  and  edged,  I  leave  the  neces- 
sary margin  along  the  side,  and  place  the  rod  a  where  the 
outside  row  is  to  be  planted,  then  slightly  press  the  rods  with 
the  foot,  which  leaves  two  parallel  impressions.  I  then  shift 
the  rods  on  in  a  direct  line,  placing  the  ends  of  the  rods  as  a 
guide,  a  foot  or  so  along  the  first  marks,  and  then  press  them 
as  before ;  thus  repeating  it,  to  the  end  of  the  bed ;  and,  in 
returning,  I  place  the  rod  a  in  the  mark  made  by  i,  till  I  have 
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thus  mari^ed  the  whole  bed  longitudinally.  I  then,  by  apply- 
ing my  parallel  rods  in  a  similar  manner  across  the  beds, 
intersect  these  longitudinal  lines ;  and  at  each  intersection  I 
place  my  root  or  plant  By  this  method  a  bed  20  ft  by  4  ft. 
may  be  accurately  marked  out  in  five  minutes.  The  instrument 
is  useful  as  a  square ;  and  also  as  a  level,  by  attaching  a  plum- 
met line  to  the  top  of  the  handle ;  and  the  rod  b  is  divided  into 
feet  and  inches^  and  is  easily  detached  for  sundry  purposes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your*s,  &c. 

Wm.  Godsall. 
Hereford^  Sept.  29.  1882. 


Art.  XV.    A  Plan  and  Description  of  i 
Gardens  of  Erskine  House,  votth  a  Plan 


the  Flued  Walls  in  the 
and  Description  of  the 
Kitchen-Garden  there.    By  Mr.  G.  Shiells. 

Sir, 

Agre^bly  to  your  request  wiien  here,  I  now  send  you 
a  sketch  of  our  kitchen-garden  (^.  144.)  and  flued  walls 
(Jig.  143.),  with  some  description  of  them. 

Our'  mode  of  lieating  these  walls  is  simple  but  effectual. 
As  will  be  seen  in  Jig.  143.,  there  is  an  open  space,  with  a 
damper  fixed  immediately  over,  where  the  smoke  and  heated 
air  enter  the  wall  from  the  furnace  at  a :  this  damper  regu- 
lates the  heat  through  the  whole  wall.  I  found  that  when  the 
damper  was  drawn  about  4  in.,  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
smoke  and  heated  air  passed  through  the  two  under  flues  to 
produce  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  in  these  flues ;  and,  after 
passing  through  these,  being'again  united  to  that  part  ascending 
through  the  opening  lefb  at  a,  the  whole  body  of  smoke  then 
ascends,  and  passes  through  the  third  and  upper  flues,  by 
which  these  are  heated  a  little  more  than  the  lower .  ones. 
This  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  because  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall  is  more  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  and  less  benefited 
by  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the  ground ;  besides,  the  shoots 
there  are  generally  more  luxuriant  and  spongy,  and  conse- 
quently later  in  ripening. 

No  trellis  is  required  for  this  wall ;  for,  if  the  damper  be 
properly  fixed,  there  is  no  danger  of  overheating  any  part  of 
it;  the  only  part  where  danger  from  overheating  is  to  be 
apprehended  is  where  the  heat  enters  from  the  furnace,  which 
is  18  in.  from  the  wall,  and  2  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  To  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wall  from  being  injured  by  the  heat,  4-inch  brickwork 
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is  carried  up,  opposite  the  furnace,  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface,  with  a  2-inch  cavity  {b).  As  the  heat  rises  above 
the  surface,  it  enters  the  wide  space  (c) ;  from  whence  it  is 
immediately  divided  through  the  wall.  I  have,  however,  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  Wall,  at  the  warm  end  of  the  under  flues, 
a  little  thicker  {d). 

As  flued  walls  are  always  warmest  towards  the  top  of  the 
flues,  the  idea  struck  me,  that  if  one,  two,  or  more  bricks 
(according  to  the  depth  of  the  flues)  were  built  across  the 
upper  enos,  as  shown  at  e,  they  would,  by  confining  the  draught 
of  smoke  towards  the  bottom  of  the  flues,  tend  to  equalise 
the  heat  in  them.  This  did  not  answer  my  expectations ;  for  it 
retained  too  much  of  the  heat  in  the  under  and  third  flues, 
which  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  second  and  upper  one: 
but  having  bricks  run  across  the  upper  part  of  the  cooler 
ends  of  the  second  and  upper  flues,  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
(e  e\  is  of  considerable  advantage,  as  a  means  of  retaining  the 
heat  in  these  flues ;  and  making  the  heat  throughout  more 
equal  and  uniform,  and  requiring  less  fire :  indeed,  walls  upon 
this  construction  never  require  large  fires. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  warm  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
only,  by  withdrawing  the  damper,  and  applying  a  small 
fire,  this  would  be  accomplished  without  warming  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall.  Depth  of  flues,  2  fl:.  6  in.,  2  fl;.,  2  ft.  3  in., 
and  1  ft.  6  in. ;  width,  7^  in.  Bottom  of  lowest  under  flue, 
1  ft.  from  the  surface ;  top  of  upper  flue,  within  7  in.  of  the 
coping ;  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  about  1  ft.  9  in. 

By  reducing  the  open  space  in  the  flued  wall  (a)  to  about 
BO  square  inches,  the  damper  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but, 
by  retaining  it,  the  heat  can  be  regulated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Kitchen-Garden. — The  north  wall  is  17ft.  high,  the  inner 
wall  14^  ft. ;  and  the  outer  wall  8  ft:,  on  east  and  west  sides,  and 
4  ft.  on  south  side  of  orchard,  with  sunk  fence  in  front.  Tlie 
walk  opposite  this,  being  a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  commands  a 
fine  view  ofa  part  ofthe  pleasure  grounds.  The  soil  is  a  brown 
loam,  about  2  ft:.  3  in.  deep,  over  a  bottom  of  whin  rock.  The 
trees  upon  the  borders  by  the  walks  are  dwarf  standards  aa 
paradise  stocks,  except  that  in  front  of  the  hot-houses  there  is 
an  espalier  railing  of  pears.  There  are  twelve  divisions  of 
flued  wall ;  four  planted  with  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  three 
with  the  finer  pears,  two  with  apricots,  one  with  cherries,  one 
with  figs,  and  one  with  vines.         I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.  SUIELLS. 

£!rskine  House  Gardens,  Rer^evjsAire, 
Jan.  12.  1832. 
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Art.  XVI.  Remarks  on  the  Question^  Whether  the  Architect  or 
Landscape-Gardener  should  bejirst  employed  in  the  Formation  of 
a  Residence.    By  Mr.  James  Main,  A.L.S.  &c. 

Sir, 

You  are  well  aware  that  it  has  long  been  a  question  whe- 
ther the  architect  or  the  ground-improver  should  be^s^ 
employed  in  laying  out  a  new,  or  improving  an  old,  country- 
seat.  The  late  Humphry  Repton,  and  John  Nash,  Esqrs., 
were,  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, the  former  as  a  landscape-gardener,  the  latter  as  an 
architect ;  both  equally  eminent  for  refined  taste  and  first-rate 
abilities.  These  gentlemen  were  friends  and  co-laborators, 
being  generally  employed  together  wherever  their  talents  were 
required.  But  this  connection,  founded  on  esteem  and  mutual 
interest,  was  suddenly  dissolved,  only,  as  was  then  publicly 
understood,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  holding .  contrary 
opinions  on  the  question  above  stated. 

Such  an  occurrence  was  no  way  interesting  to  the  public; 
except,  perhaps,  calling  forth  some  little  feeling  of  regret  at 
seeing  two  gentlemen  of  education,  and  of  most  courteous 
manners,  differ  on  a  point  on  which,  from  their  previous 
acquirements  and  studies,  they  might  be  presumed  to  have 
held  similar  opinions.  It  showed,  however,  that  such  profes- 
sors should  either  know  somewhat  of  each  other's  principles, 
or  that  there  should  be  such  harmony  as  would  induce  them 
to  compare  notes  of  each  other's  designs. 

Whether  the  question  be  even  now  settled  is  doubtful ; 
because,  as  many  consider  the  mansion  to  be  the  principal 
object  on  an  estate,  they  also  imagine  that  all  accompaniments 
are  subordinate ;  and,  of  course,  think  that,  as  the  architect  is 
accountable  for  the  style,  stability,  comfort,  and  conveniences 
of  the  dwelling,  he  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  exercis- 
ing his  judgment  (if  this  point  be  referred  to  him)  as  to  where 
and  how  it  should  stand. 

But  as  the  style  of  all  buildings  is  determined  by  the  cli- 
mate, or  by  the  character  of  the  face  of  the  country  around, 
and  as  all  the  landscape-gardener's  operations  must  be  in 
unison^  it  appears,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  builder  should  fol- 
low, not  lead ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
build  a  house  to  suit  the  scenery  of  an  estate,  than  to  mould 
the  natural  features  of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  former. 

No  architect  of  taste  would  recommend  a  richly  ornamented 

Grecian  house  to  be  built  amidst  bold  picturesque  scenery ; 

nor  would  he  advise  a  Gothic  or  castellated  mansion  to  be 

raised  upon  a  beautifully  undulated  surface.     This  is  sup- 
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posing  htm  to  be  acquainted  with  landscape-gardening ;  but; 
if  he  be  ignorant  on  this  head,  who  would  trust  him  alone  in 
such  an  affair  ?  The  architect  only  concerns  himself  with  the 
site  and  aspect  of  the  house,  with,  perhaps,  an  acre  of  ground 
round  it;  while  his  co-laborator  has  to  take  an  extensive  view 
not  only  of  the  details  of  the  estate,  but  of  every  interesting 
object  of  the  surrounding  country,  whether  near  or  far  off. 
The  woods,  roads,  and  rides ;  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
the  park ;  in  short,  all  internal  dispositions,  he  must  design 
with  reference  tq  some  natural  and  commanding  spot,  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  the 
bouse.  Hence  it  appears  that,  when  the  site  or  aspect  of  the 
house  is  not  positively  fixed  by  some  local  immovable  cir- 
cumstance, the  landscape-gardener  should  be  first  consulted. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  desultory  remarks  by  having 
often  seen  glaring  instances  of  want  of  concert  and  cooperation 
between  the  architect  and  ground-workman ;  on  which  their 
abilities  or  taste  (if  they  had  any)  were  completely  neutral- 
ised, merely  from  omitting  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  purpose  they  had  in  hand ;  or, 
perhaps,  from  inattention  to  those  particular  dispositions 
which  constitute  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of  a 
country  residence.  That  such  blunders  cannot  always  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  professional  man  must  be  admitted.  Pro- 
prietors have  generally  designs  and  a  taste  of  their  own ;  and 
oftener  give  orders  than  ask  advice.  In  such  cases,  their 
workmen  are  *^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning; "  and  all 
the  satisfaction  the  latter  can  have  in  the  execution  of  what 
they  condemn,  is  only  in  receiving  their  fee,  and  denying 
having  had  any  hand  in  the  work.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  pro- 
prietors do  not  avail  themselves  of  good  advice.  Their  own 
ideas  are  often  cramped  by  old  arrangements ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, at  existed  in  their  fathers'  time.  Being  accustomed  to 
things  as  they  are  or  have  been,  and  with  whiph  they  have 
felt  satisfied,  they  are,  therefore,  never  led  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  these  being  made  better.  Often  has  it  happened 
that  an  old  stable  or  laundry,  standing  in  the  wrong  place,  has 
caused  the  derangement  of  a  magnificent  house,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  many  thousand  pounds,  and  in  a  well-wooded  park, 
of  finely  varied  surface,  many  of  the  most  interesting  glades 
of  which  are  shut  out  of  view  from  the  principal  windows,  by 
the 'interposing  ofiices  attached  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  man- 
sion.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  only  that  the  best  views  are  lost 
to  the  best  apartments,  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  latter 
are  obtruded  on  as  well  by  the  butcher's  and  every  other  cart, 
a^  by  *'  the  coach  and  six."     Want  of  a  desirable  aspect  may 
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sometimes  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  misplacmg  a  bouse  and 
offices ;  but  this  will  be  no  difficulty  with  a  dbrer  architect 
who  has  to  arrange  the  suite  of  apartments. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  inconvetuences  and 
improprieties  of  disposition  occasioned  by  the  mal-arrangement 
of  the  architect ;  where,  had  a  landscape-gardener  been  first 
consulted,  his  advice,  though  it  might  not  have  prevented, 
would  at  least  have  given  timely  notice  of,  the  erroneous 
design. 

"nie  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  place  whei-e  the  general  plan 
has  been  marred  by  the  architect's  ignorance  of  the  principles 
ef  landsc^ie^  and  of  the  value,  of  &te  views  to,  and  pr<^r 
disposition  of  the  accmnpaairaents  o^  tlte  house  be  was  em- 
ployed to  build.  Should  it  be  worth  a  place  in  your  Magawa^ 
it  may  convey  a  useful  lesson,  not  only  to  proprietors  and 
architects,  but  also  to  some  of  those  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  country-seats. 


a  a,  Turo^ka  nud,        biit  i.  Fine  nod  nMnilT*  Tlcm  of  the  p»fc  inil  niROOndlng  Mmtrr' 

ec,  EntronM  gala.  a.  Entrance  hall  door,  (,  Lower  caurt  of  (JBcei. 

A  single  glance  at  this  sketch  will  show  the  error  that  has 
been  committed  in  placing  the  offices  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
house,  and  losing  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  the  finest 
disposition  imaginable.  The  situation  of  the  house  being  on 
an  elevated  semicircular  promontory  of  the  p«k,  commanding 
the  most  extensive  views  in  three  directions,  might  have  been, 
together  with  the  dressed  ground  on  each  side,  offices,  and 
entrance-lodges,  all  embraced  by,  and  separated  from,  the 
pasturage  of  the  park  by  a  ha-ha  or  other  fence.     Such  a 
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disposition  would  have  allowed  many  advaotages  of  con- 
venience, cfconomy,  and  propriety,  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, as  they  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  a  gentleman's  residence. 

Before  ending  my  letter,  I  beg  to  advert  to  an  idea  which 
is  rather  prevalent  respecting  landscape-gardeners,  and  which 
operates  to  their  disadvantage.  It  is  supposed,  as  the  title 
of  their  profession  is  rather  new,  and  sounds  as  if  closely 
allied  to  what  is  called  Jine  art^  that  their  business  consists 
only  in  forming  pretty  pictures  to  delight  the  eyes  of  future 
generations ;  by  the  demolition  of  old  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  young  ones  a  few  yards  distant ;  by  laying  out  plea- 
sure-ground in  beautifully  meandering  walks ;  fanciful  flower- 
plots,  and  other  kinds  of  embellishment.  Now,  there  are 
many  proprietors  who  prefer  the  tiseful  to  the  sweet  of  their 
possessions,  undervalue  mere  ornament,  and,  consequently, 
dread  the  visit  of  a  man  of  taste,  lest  he  should  rob  the  sheep 
of  their  pastures,  the  cattle  of  their  hay,  or  the  pigs  of  their 
mast  and  acorns;  or  lest  his  merely  beautiful  dispositions 
should  entail  an  annual  and  unnecessary^  expense  to  keep  the 
pretty  things  in  order.  But  such  notions  are  groundless; 
because,  if  the  landscape-gardener  knows  not  any  thing 
besides  the  arrangement  of  flower-borders,  the  dispositions  of 
the  trees  in  the  park,  or  the  erection  of  alcoves  and  eye-traps, 
he  does  not  deserve  the  title  he  assumes ;  because  these  things 
are  only  part  of  his  profession. 

The  fact  is,  the  basis  of  landscape-gardening  is  territorial 
improvement  The  designer  must  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  estate ;  he  must  see  how  it  can  be  best 
divided,  what  parts  should  be  arable,  what  planted,  and  what 
parts  should  be  appropriated  to  meadows  and  pasturage. 
The  two  latter,  of  course,  will  be  near  the  house ;  the  former 
at  some  distance.  In  all  this  he  looks  only  at  the  intrinsic 
value  and  most  profitable  occupation  and  destination  of  the 
various  parts;  No  incongruous  intermixture  of  these  parts 
must  appear ;  and  no  inconvenience  occur  in  passing  from  one 
to  another,  either  by  cattle  or  carriages ;  he  must  be  prepared 
to  aidvise  what  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  number  of  each,  may 
be  kept  and  bred  on  the  land,  and  what  portion  of  this  will 
be  requisite  for  his  employer's  establishment  In  all  this  he 
acts  in  the  character  of  a  land  steward.  In  the  general 
arrangement,  however,  he  has  to  exercise  his  taste;  and  here 
he  acts  in  bis  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  by  forming 
the  most  pleasing  combinations  of  the  materials  he  may  choose 
to  arrange,  with  the  circumstainces  which  must  guide  his  dis- 
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positions,  whether  of  ground,  wood,  or  water.  Perhaps  he 
may  encroach  on  a  fine  meadow  for  the  kitchen-garden  and 
orchard ;  but  would  this  be  called  waste  ?  or  if  he  take  a 
few  acres  for  pleasure-ground  around  the  mansion,  would  this 
be  deemed  a  deterioration  of  the  estate  ?  Are  not  all  estates 
enhanced  in  value  in  proportion  as  even  the  trees  upon  them 
are  or  are  not  ornamentally  disposed  ?  If  new  plantations  are  to 
be  made,  or  old  natural  woods  thinned,  why  should  not  these 
works  be  done  tastefully  as  well  as  at  random  ?  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  pleasing  distribution  of  trees  on  an 
estate,  in  almost  all  cases,  constitutes  its  principal  value.  It 
is  in  such  performances  that  the  assistance  of  a  landscape- 
gardener  is  necessary.  The  application  of  his  taste  can  never 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  place ;  for,  in  fact,  every  device 
he  may  practise,  or  every,  alteration  he  may  recommend,  can 
only  be  justified  by  fitness  of  purpose,  use,  or  beauty ;  or  for 
convenience  or  propriety;  and  always  with  a  view  to  present 
pleasure  and  profit,  connected  with  ultimate  and  progressive 
improvement. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
CheUeaj  Oct.  6.  1832.  James  Main. 


Art.  XVII.  A  Fence  for  Plantations  about  Pasture  Grounds  in 
sight  Jrom  a  Residence,  and  Stakes  for  Standard  Roses.  '  By 
Charles  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  received  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  perusal 
of  your  very  judicious  observations  on  the  various  sins  of 
omission  ana  commission  so  prevalent  in  landscape-gardening, 
especially  on  the  "  errors  in  grouping,"  in  Vol.  VI I.  of 
the  Magazine.  They  are  most  happily  illustrated  by  the 
diagrams  given  at  page  401.  I  have  often  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  persons  laying  out  pleasure-grounds  similar  views, 
as  I  have  afterwards  found,  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  words 
are  but  an  imperfect  medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas 
on  such  subjects,  to  those  who  have  not  previously  had  some 
practical  experience.  Your  diagrams,  on  the  contrary,  speak 
for  themselves.  The  most  careless  observer  can  see  in  a 
moment,  by  "  looking  on  this  picture  and  on  this,"  the 
Importance  of  forming  a  complete  design  before  he  com- 
mences his  operations ;  that  this  cannot  be  successfully 
treated  without  due  deference  to  certain  principles;  and 
that  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  effect  can  hardly  be  the 

result  of  mere  accident.     It  is  very  common,  and  not  a  little 
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ErOToking)  to  have  arguments  in  favour  of  design  met  merely 
y  the  declaration,  "  I  bate  formality.**   Every  person  of  taste 
hates  formality,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  I 
would  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  class  of  objectors  referred 
to,  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  very  broad  distinction  between 
such  formality,  and  the  harmonious  effect  of  an  entire  pleasure- 
ground,  comprising   infinitely  varied   details,   produced  by 
attention  to  tne  laws  yon  have  so  efiectively  enforced  in  the 
article  referred  to.    By  the  way,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  article  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Errington,  who  has  given 
a  plan  for  a  flower-garden  in  the  last  Number,  p.  564.     But 
I  am  wandering  from  the   object  of  this   communication, 
namely,    the   plantation  fence,   which   I   have,   after  many 
unsatisfactory  attempts,  effected  to  my  mind.   There  must  be 
a  fence^  but  it  ought  not  to  be  seen :  furthermore,  the  margin 
of  the  plantation  should  not  terminate  abruptly  with  high  trees; 
but  the  line  should  be  broken  by  trees  and  shrubs,  gradually 
decreasing  in  elevation,  until  the  last  in  the  series  mingles 
with  the  grass.    This  has  been  the  desideratum  with  me,  and 
I  have  thus  accomplished  it:  —  Sow  furze  seed  early  in  the 
spring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  is  a  little 
good  mould,  as  the  plants  are  thereby  provided  with  much 
more  fibrous  root  than  when  the  seed  is  sown  on  stiff  clay 
soils ;  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  transplant  them  in  Novem- 
ber, or  early  in  February,  to  the  front  of  the  plantations. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  which  will  keep 
off  cattle  (the  occasional  bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do 
good  than  harm),  and  keep  them  hoed.     In  the  following 
spring,  clip  off  with  shears  the  principal  part  of  the  first 
year's  shoots.     The  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  shoots 
during  the  next  two  years,  afler  which  the  posts  and  rails  are 
to  be  removed;  the  branches  of  the  furze   must  then  be 
collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards  the  field, 
while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation 
side  of  the  furze,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  within  the 
stems  of  the  plants ;  and,  as  each  rail  is  fixed,  the  branches 
of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against  the  fence;  so 
that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  no  longer  seen.    When  the 
furze  thus  becomes  thus  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the 
young  shoots  are  browsed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  makes 
it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the  time  the  posts  and 
rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.     Different 
forms  may  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  effect, 
which!  can  assure  you  is  extremely  beautiful,  especially 
when  the  furze  is  in  bloom.     It  forms  a  pleasing  natural 
drapery,  and  always  reminds  me  of  Burns's  line,  "  The  lawns 
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wood-fringed  in  nature's  native  taste."     This,  I  may  add,  is 

the  cheapest  of  all  flowers. 

Standard  Rose  Trees.  —  As  you  have  condescended  to  notice, 

inyour  Magazine,  sosimplean  article 
as  a  flower-stake,  perhaps  you  will 
admit  my  recommendation  of  a  sup- 
port for  the  French  standard  roses, 
which  I  have  found  very  useful.  I 
send  you  a  sketch  (Jig»  146.)  of  an 
iron  one.  They  should  be  made 
afler  the  roses  are  planted,   that 


146 


147 
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the  blacksmiih  mayadapt  them,  in  point  of  bei^t,  to  the  trees. 
When  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should  stand 
about  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This 
rine  is  fastened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts, 
and  is  unscrewed,  and  hungononeof  the  limbs  while  the  stan- 
dard is  fixed ;  it  is  then  rau^ed  to  its  place  under  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  These  standards  should  not  be  used  until  the  tree 
has  a  sufficient  head  to  cover  the  top  of  them.  The  mode  of 
training  I  adopt  is  as  follows :  — In  the  spring,  I  select  six  or 
eight  of  the  strongest  shoots,  and  tie  them  to  the  ring  with 
tar  twine;  and  if,  from  their  length,  this  be  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  blowing  about,  I  confine  the  end  of  these  sboots 
to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  shoots  are  cut 
back  in  the  usual  way.  I  recommended  this  mode  of  training 
the  standard  roses  to  some  friends  near  London,  and  they 
were  told  by  their  gardeners  it  would  not  answer ;  that  the 
heads  of  the  roses  and  other  stems  would  become  naked,  and 
produce  Sowers  few  in  number  and  poor  in  character.  They 
have  since  had  ocular  demonstration  to  the  contrary ;  and  I 


send  you  an  accurate  sketch  (^.  148.),  taken  in  18S1,  from  a 
Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  when  in  flower,  which  this  season  reached 
nearly  to  the  ground,  flowered  most  abundantly  to  the  end  of 
its  branches,  and  was  truly  a  splendid  object.    This  tree  is  six 
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years  old ;  those  of  less  vigorous  growth  should  have  all  the 
last  year's  shoots  shortened  to  about  an  inch  beyond  the  ring, 
when  brought  down  and  tied  to  it  with  matting;  by  which 
means  their  heads  are  more  handsomely  formed,  and  their 
flowers  are  shown  to  more  advantage,  than  when  the  head  is 
su£fered  to  grow  upright  en  masse  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
flower  more  abundantly.  As  the  appearance  of  the  strings  is 
not  very  agreeable  to  a  &stidious  eye,  I  send  you  a  sketch 
{^fig.  147.)  of  another  standard,  very  useful  for  training  roses  of 
the  most  vigorous  growth.  The  price  of  the  former,  as  charged 
to  me,  was  Ss.  6d.j  three  times  painted ;  and  of  the  latter,  5s. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Charles  Lawrence. 
The  Querns,  near  Cirencester,  Oct.  15.  1832. 


Art.  XVIII.     A  Description  of  a  Method  of  propagating  Cape 
Heaths  expeaitiotisly.    By  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

Sir, 

From  my  early  days  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  plants, 
both  exotic  and  indigenous ;  and,  among  the  former,  the  ericas, 
or  heaths,  have  always  been  favourites,  as  being,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  most  beautiful  tribes  of  plants  grown.  During 
a  long  residence  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  I  was  indefatigable 
in  collecting  and  keeping  up  a  choice  assortment  of  them ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  up,  as  well  as  collect,  I  tried  many 
experiments  to  find  out,  if  possible,  a  quicker  and  more 
ceitain  method  of  propagating  them  from  cuttings,  than  by 
the  usual  mode  adopted,  which,  however  successful,  I  con- 
ceived to  be  tedious;  and,  having  at  length  succeeded  to  my 
most  sanguine  wishes,  as  fiir  as  it  respected  the  fast-growing 
and  slender-wooded  varieties,  I  considered  myself  amply 
repaid  for  all  my  pains. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
were  about  an  inch  long,  I  made  choice  of  my  cuttings.  In 
taking  o£P  and  trimming  them  for  planting,  they  were  handled 
as  delicately  as  possible ;  as,  when  so  young,  they  are  extremely 
tender.  I  then  cut  them  with  a  keen  knife,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  where  they  had  been  joined  to  the  old  wood,  and  put 
them  into  a  pan  of  water  until  I  had  a  sufiicient  number  to 
make  up  a  pot.  This  done,  I  made  choice  of  one  suitable  in 
size  to  receive  the  striking  glass ;  I  filled  it  up  nearly  two 
thirds  with  the  siftings  of  peat,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
peat  very  finely  sifted,  which  I  moderately  pressed  down. 
After  pressing  the  striking  glass  on  the  mould,  in.  order  to 
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get  the  line  of  its  circumference,  I  proceeded,  with  a  dibber 
about  the  size  of  a  small  quill,  to  plant  the  cuttings ;  which 
was    done  carefully,  without    pressing  them  much,    rather 
leaving  them  to  be  fixed  by  watering  than  with  the  dibber. 
The  pot  being  filled  with  cuttings,  I  watered  them,  standing 
at  some  distance,  with  a  very  finely  perforated  syringe,  elevated 
so  as  to  let  the  water  descend  on  them  like  a  gentle  shower 
of  rain.     This  was  repeated  several  times,  until  I  conceived 
the  whole  of  the  mould  to  be  completely  saturated ;  after 
which  the  glass  was  set  over  them,  and  the  pot  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  green-house.     A  gentle  syringing  was  repeated 
every  morning  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and,  afterwards,  every 
other  morning  for  about  three  weeks  more.     At  this  period 
many  of  the  cuttings  had  begun  to  strike,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
was  observable,  less  watering  was  resorted  to.     In  about  ten 
weeks  many  of  the  cuttings  were  fit  for  potting  ofiP,  which  was 
immediately  attended  to;  and,  after  being  potted  in  thumb 
pots,  they  were  placed  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  a  cold  firame, 
in  a  shady  situation,  where  they  were  gradually  hardened  by 
giving  air,  until  they  could  bear  exposure.     Great  care  was 
taken  in  removing  them  from  the  cutting-pot,  by  gently  raising 
them  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  cut  for  the  purpose.     They 
generally  rose  with  little  balls,  round  the  outsides  of  which  I 
could  frequently  perceive  numerous  small  fibres  protruding 
themselves,  as  white  as  milk.     During  several  years'  practice 
in  raising  heaths  in  the  above  way,  I  have  many  times  ob^ 
served  the  small  fibres  striking  out  two  or  three  joints  above 
the  surface,  and  making  their  way  down  the  cutting  to  the 
mould. 

The  success  of  the  above  mode,  I  found,  rested  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  the  state  of  the  cutting,  and  the  health 
of  the  mother  plant.  The  cutting  should  neither  be  of  the 
strongest  nor  of  the  weakest  growth ;  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  the  plant  should  be  healthy  from  which  the 
cutting  is  taken.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  slow  growth, 
it  is  but  seldom  that  cuttings  can  be  found  on  them  of  the 
kind  to  insure  success  by  this  method,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally too  thick  and  turgid,  as  well  as  the  sorts  too  hardy  in 
their  growth ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  means  might  be  used 
with  many  of  them,  so  as  to  obtain  cuttings  that  would  strike 
in  the  above  way,  and  of  this  I  once  had  a  proof.  On  visit- 
ing a  gentleman's  garden,  about  ten  miles  distant,  I  perceived 
an  £rica  which  had  been  improperly  left  in  a  house  where 
early  forcing  had  commenced ;  it  was  so  drawn  that  its  former 
.habit  was  completely  changed.  On  asking  its  name,  I  was 
told  it  was  the  E.  depressa.     It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
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cuttings  from  it  in  that  state  might  answer  my  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly I  begged  a  few ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  under  the 
above  treatment,  every  one  of  them  grew,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  score. 

The  species  of  very  easy  growth,  such  as  the  igndscens, 
gracilis,  &c.,  I  took  less  pains  with,  by  putting,  the  cuttings 
under  a  hand-glass,  on  a  north  border,  which,  under  the  above 
treatment  of  watering  and  well  draining,  succeeded  to  admir- 
ation. I  found,  by  experience,  that  the  sooner  the  cuttings 
were  potted  oflF  after  taking  root  the  better ;  as,  by  remaining 
long  in  the  cutting-pot,  they  became  drawn  and  sickly. 
Their  drawing  might  be  prevented,  by  confining  one  sort  to 
a  pot,  as  air  might  then  be  given  in  any  proportion ;  but  in 
my  case  it  was  different,  having  frequently,  through  the  want 
oi  a  sufficient  number  of  striking  glasses,  four  or  five  sorts 
together  in  a  pot,  some  of  which  took  less  time  than  others  to 
strike.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  experience  taught 
me  that  early  potting  was  best,  as  I  found  that  they  would 
not  remain  long  in  a  healthy  state  in  the  striking-pot.  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  trying  how  they  would  strike  in  sand 
by  the  above  method,  as  I  could  obtain  none  of  the  proper 
kind  in  that  part  of  Cornwall  where  I  resided.  After  potting, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  if  their  tops  are  taken  off,  they 
will  throw  out  side  shoots ;  and,  during  the  following  spring, 
form  nice  little  bushy  plants.  The  usual  practice  of  daily 
wiping  the  glasses  is  useless  in  this  mode  of  propagation. 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  above,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  growing  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  so  very  ornamental  to  the 
green-house.  Many  gardeners,  no  doubt,  are  great  admirers 
of  them ;  but,  through  the  difficulty  often  found  in  propa- 
gating them,  they  are  induced  to  give  up  the  task,  and  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasure  they  would  derive  from 
having  a  collection  of  them  under  their  care.  On  the 
supposition  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  kinds  can  be 
propagated  by  the  above  simple  method,  and  that  some 
others  may  be  raised  from  seeds  perfected  in  this  country ;  a 
choice  collection  might  be  kept  up. at  an  easy  expense,  by 
purchasing  now  and  then  a  few  of  those  which,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  growth,  structure,  or  delicacy,  are  difficult  to 
propagate.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Shartgrove,  Essex^  Sept.  1832.        *  T.  Rutger. 

These  practical  directions,  by  Mr.  Rutger,  in  conjunction  with  those 
imparted  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  in  his  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  same  sub- 

i'ect  (see  p.  210.),  will,  it  is  hoped,  so  much  avail  the  lovers  of  these 
oveliest  of  plants,  as  to  cause  them  to  be  henceforth  far  more  commonly 
cultivated.  —  J,  D, 
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Art.  XIX.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Droseras  and  PinguictUas, 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

Sir, 

The  droseras,  or  sundews,  of  our  bogs  have  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  Dionss^a  Muscipula  of  America,  and  are  as 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  native  plants,  as  is  the  latter  as  an 
exotic.  There  are  three  species  of  Dr6sera,  natives  of 
Britmn :  two  of  which  are  found  in  Ireland.  The  Drosera 
rotundifolia  grows  about  Lough  Daw  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  ;  D.  longifolia,  at  Howth ;  and  both  in  various  bogs  about 
Mulllngar. 

Independently  of  their  singularly  beautiful  form  and  struc- 
ture, and  curious  motive  powers'*,  they  are  plants  possessing 
some  history,  as  having  once  constituted  the  sole  ingredient 
from  which  was  distilled  the  celebrated  aqua  ros^e-solis,  also 
called  rosala,  or  spirit  of  sundew.  In  some  old  dispensatories 
it  is  highly  extolled  as  good  for  "the  sweat,"  for  convulsions, 
and  the  plague.  In  time,  the  origmal  recipe  of  this  preparation 
became  neglected,  and  a  compound  of  burnt  brandy,  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  milk  water,  scented  with  musk,  was  substituted. 
The  best  of  this  was  considered  to  have  been  made  at  Turin ; 
but  I  know  not  that  any  such  cordial  is  now  known  in  Italy. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  another  kind  of  spirit  of  sun- 
dew came  into  use,  the  advantages  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  experienced  by  that  monarch,  when  a£9icted  with  ague. 
The  name  was  all  the  relation  that  this  latter  composition 
bore  to  the  plant,  being  "  an  infusion  of  anise,  fennel,  anetb, 
coriander,  &c.,  in  Spanish  wine  for  three  weeks,"  and  in  a 
short  time,  even  its  name  was  corrupted  into  "  du  roy,"  until 
finally  the  compound  fell  wholly  into  disuse. 

The  sum  of  the  virtues  of  these  plants  seems  to  consist  in 
their  containing  an  acrid  stimulating  volatile  principle,  like 
that  of  horseradish,  and  the  greater  number  of  marsh  plants. 

There  are  also  three  species  of  Pinguicula  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. Of  these  the  grandiflora  and  vulgaris  are  natives  of 
Ireland.f     Few  little  plants  are  more   beautiful,   when   in 

*  The  question  of  the  i^undews  possessing  motive  powers  has  been 
recently  raised  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  Vol.  V.  p.  491.;  and 
negative  and  afi&rmatiye  answers  returned,  p.  755.  to  758. — J.  D, 

f  All  three.  Pinguicula  lusit4nica  has  been  found  on  the  borders  of 
bogs  in  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plantt  of  Ireland^ 
gives,  as  its  Irish  habitats,  *'  Marshy  grounds.  Foot  of  Dublin  Mountains, 
&C."  I  have  seen  specimens,  gathered  in  1829,  at  Killarney,  and  in  the 
county  of  Mayo ;  and  have  been  informed  that  it  occurs  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

P.  vulgaris,  A  very  interesting  faculty  has  been  recentlj^  ascribed  to 
this  species.     At  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Berwickshire  natu- 
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flower  and  seen  in  the  sunshine,  with  their  bright  green  leaves 
all  a-glitter  with  their  pearly  studs. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  well  worthy  of  observation. 
The  ingenious  and  celebrated  Dr.  Lewis  says  that  the 
unctuous  and  glutinous  juice  is  used,  in  some  places,  as  an 
ointment  for  chaps*  and  scalds,  and  that  it  is  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  as  a 
powerful  cathartic.  This  juice  also  seems  to  possess  some 
specific  action  on  milk.  Linnaeus  says  that  it  prevents  either 
the  cream  or  the  whey  from  separating  from  reindeer's  milk ; 
but  that  it  decomposes  cow's  milk  into  curds  and  whey. 
Lewis,  however,  says  that  "  new  milk  poured  upon  the  fi-esh 
leaves  on  a  strainer,  and,  after  quick  colature,  set  by  for  a  day 

ralists'  club,  held  at  CJoldstream,  on  September  19.  1832,  the  president. 
Dr.  Johnston  (himself  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  Flora  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweedy  in  2  volumes),  delivered  an  address,  in  vmich,  among  many 
observations  of  interest,  are  the  following,  appertaining  to  P.  vulgaris :  ->- 
*'  There  is  much  to  learn  of  the  habits  and  properties  of  our  common 
plants ;  and  I  may  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  observ- 
ation which  was  made  on  the  butterwort  (Pingulcula  vulgaris)  during 
our  excursion  to  Cheviot.  It  was  then  accidentally  observed,  that,  when 
specimens  of  this  plant  were  somewhat  rudely  pulled  up,  the  flower  stalk, 
previously  erect,  almost  immediately  began  to  bend  itself  backwards,  and 
formed  a  more  or  less  perfect  segment  of  a  circle;  and  so,  also,  if  a  speci- 
men is  placed  in  the  botanic  box,  you  will  in  a  short  time  find  that  the 
leaves  have  curled  themselves  backwards,  and  now  conceal  the  root  by 
their  revolution.  Now,  the  butterwort  is  a  very  common  plant,  yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  fact  of  its  irritability  has  been  ever  mentioned." 

In  the  English  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  28, 29.,  it  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Drummond, 
that  the  leaves  of  Pingulcula  lusit&nica  are  permanent  in  winter,  and  those 
of  P.  grandifldra  are  deciduous.  It  may  be  added  to  the  description,  that 
those  of  P.  vulgaris  are  deciduous  also ;  and  that,  when  they  have  died  back, 
they  leave  the  heart  of  the  plant  in  the  condition  of  a  scidy  bulb,  in  which 
state  it  continues  through  the  winter,  and,  I  believe,  is,  during  this  period, 
as  devoid  of  living  roots  as  of  leaves.  This  economy  is  also  possessed  by 
P.  grandifldra,  and,  I  suppose,  by  every  species  of  Pingulcula.  Frost  will 
throw  this  bulb  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  seems  to  be  perfectly 
unhurt  by  the  frost's  action ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  on  the  rising  of  water 
during  the  winter  season,  in  the  plant's  native  places  of  growth,  not  a  few 
bulbs  get  transplanted  from  one  spot  of  soil  to  another,  and  so  have  a  fresh 
place  of  growth  almost  annually.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  three 
aquatic  plants,  the  jStratiotes  aldides,  C%lla  palustris,  and,  I  believe,  the 
ilienyinthes  trifoliata,  are  also  increased  and  dispersed  by  deciduous 
axillary  bulb-like  buds.  From  this  economy  in  Pingulcula  vulgaris,  I  think 
it  is  needless  to  shelter  the  plant  in  a  frame  to  protect  it  from  frost ;  but 
its  concentrated  ener^es,  designed  for  the  next  year's  display,  may  be 
preserved  from  all  dissipation  by  the  protection.  The  peduncle  of  P. 
vulgaris  is  pubescent,  and,  I  believe,  that  of  P.  grandifldra  also :  this  is 
almost  inferable  in  English  Flora,  but  is  not  clearly  declared.  —  J.  D. 

*  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  English  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  29.,  sa3'S,  under 
P.  vulgaris,  *'  The  viscid  exudation  of  the  leaves  is  reputed  to  be  good  for 
the  sore  dugs  of  cows ;  whence  the  Yorkshire  name  or  Yorkshire  sanicle." 
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or  two,  becomes  thick,  tenaciou&y  very  agreeable  and  salu- 
brious, and  throws  off  no  whey,  except  it  be  kept  long,  and 
that  a  little  of  the  milk,  so  thickened,  serves  to  bring  fresh 
milk  to  the  same  state/'  Probably  Lewis  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  its  effects  on  reindeer's  milk,  and  only  aUndes 
to  cow's  mUk.  It  is  said  to  cause  diseases  in  cattle ;  but  Lewis 
says  no  animal  will  eat  it. 

I  have  successfully  adopted  a  similar  method  of  cultivation 
with  both  these  genera. 

Three  or  four  plants  are  placed  in  a  pot  of  5  in.  deep,  with 
some  pebbles  in  the  bottom,  and  over  them  a  piece  of  jSphag- 
num,  above  which  the  pot  is  filled  with  very  fine  peat.  The 
use  of  the  jSph^ignum  is,  that,  whether  dead  or  sdive,  it  en- 
larges or  contracts,  by  every  change  of  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  pot,  and  thus  always  keeps  the  peat  ircnn  cohering 
into  a  clammy  mass,  which  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  do. 

Instead  of  being  shadedy  as  generally  directed,  the  plants 
are  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine ;  and  it  is  beautiful 
to  see  the  leaves  of  the  drosera,  some  dilating  themselves 
to  the  warmth  and  light,  and  others  contracting  on  and  im- 
prisoning some  "flatterer  in  the  beams,"  that,  in  an  evil 
moment,  has  been  tempted  by  the  nectar  of  the  dewy  leaves. 

The  pots  are  kept  plunged  to  within  Hin.  of  the  top  in 
water,  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  frost,  are  removed  to  a  dry  airy  frame,  and  given  less 
water  each  day,  until,  by  mid-winter,  they  are  dry ;  in  which 
state  they  remain  until  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  vegetation, 
when  they  are  removed  again  to  their  summer  quarters.  If 
left  exposed  to  the  open  air,  during  the  winter,  the  roots  are 
invariably  pushed  out  of  the  ground  by  frost.  With  this 
treatment,  three  small  plants,  in  one  season,  will  completely 
fill  a  pot  of  the  size  mentioned. 

Robert  Mallet. 
94?.  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Aug.  1832. 


Art.  XX.  On  procuring  Two  Crops  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney 
Potato,  in  One  Year,  qff^  the  same  Ground,  By  John  Denson, 
Senior. 

Sir, 
In  each  of  the  last  two  years  I  have  grown  two  crops  of 
the  ash-leaved  kidney  potato  on  the  same  ground,  and  each 
of  the  crops  has  been  a  good  one.  I  proceed  thus :  —  In 
taking  up  the  first  crop,  I  bury  the  tops  or  herbage  in  the 
trench,  by  turning  the  earth  between  the  rows  upon  them 
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and  this  done,  the  ground  is  ready  to  be  planted  again.  My 
first  crop,  this  year,  was  planted  on  the  30th  of  March,  and 
my  second  on  the  13th  of  July ;  the  second  has  been  as  good 
as  the  first,  and  the  potatoes  are  perfectly  ripened :  the  joint 
produce  of  the  two  crops  has  been  fully  at  the  rate  of  960 
bushels  an  acre.  I  took  some  of  the  potatoes  of  the  second 
crop,  of  nearly  the  full  size,  to  market  on  September  the  1 5th. 

First  Cropi  —  It  is  well  known  to  growers  of  the  ash-- 
leaved  kidney  potato,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  its  exhaust- 
ing itself  previously  to  the  time  for  planting  it;  and  that,  if 
seed  potatoes  of  it  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  pit, 
frequently  not  one  third  of  them  will  grow.  To  prevent 
this,  I  seldom  put  them  into  the  pit  before  Christmas,  and 
take  them  out  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March. 

Second  Crop.  — ?  Those  which  I  intend  for  the  seed  potatoes 
of  the  second  crop  I  spread  thinly  on  the  floor  of  an  out- 
house where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air.  This  treatment 
so  much  checks  the  growth  of  the  chits,  shoots,  or  sprouts, 
that  these  do  not  become  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  are 
individually  furnished  with  a  cluster  of  roots.  I  plant  the 
potatoes,  with  the  shoots  upon  them,  in  this  state;  and,  in 
planting  them,  guard  carefully  against  breaking  off  any  of  the 
shoots. 

The  potatoes  produced  in  the  second  crop  are  the  fitter  to 
preserve  for  the  next  year's  planting,  as,  when  housed  or 
pitted,  they  are  less  prone  to  exhaust  tnemselves  by  sproutive- 
ness  than  are  the  potatoes  produced  in  the  first  crop. 

I  have  reserved  20  bushels  of  the  produce  of  my  second 
crop  for  seed ;  and  intend,  next  year,  to  have  two  crops  on 
all  the  ground  on  .which  I  shall  plant  the  ash-leaved  kidney. 
I  have  planted  out  plants  of  the  Guernsey  cabbage,  which 
will  be  ready  for  market  in  April.  By  planting  the  first  crop 
of  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  with  the  chits  on,  early  in  May, 
after  the  cabbages  are  sold  off,  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  one 
of  cabbages  can  be  procured  from  the  same  ground  in  one 
year.  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  exhausting  work  for  the 
land :  I  reply,  that  decayed  and  decomposed  vegetables  are 
the  best  of  manure ;  and  that  the  more  vegetables  there  are 
grown,  the  more  is  the  manure  increased  in  proportion; 
whilst  every  turning  up  of  the  soil  is  a  species  of  fallow. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  notice  that  my  nephew  (who  assists 
me  in  all  I  do)  suggests  that,  when  the  first  crop  of  the  ash- 
leaved  kidney  is  taken  up  before  the  potatoes  are  fully  ripe 
(as,  in  the  desire  to  get  them  early  to  market,  is  frequently  the 
case),  it  may  be  well  npt  to  bury  the  herbage  from  such ;  as 
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he  has  found,  in  digging  up  the  second  crpp^  that  such  herb-, 
age  of  the  first  crop,  although  immersed  in  the  soil,  had 
produced  many  minute  potatoes:  an  effect  unwelcome  to. 
those  who,  like  myself,  desire  to  grow  their  successive  crops, 
unmixedly.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  effect 
does  not  result  from  the  buried  herbage  derived  from  ripened, 
potatoes ;  and  those  of  my  first  crop  were  quite  ripe  previous 
to  the  13th  of  July,  the  date  at  which  my  second  crop  was 

planted. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Denson,  sen. 
Waterbeachf  near  Cambridge^  Nov.  1832. 


Art.  XXI.     Minor  Communications. 

Hatching  Chickens  in  the  Bark-bed  of  a  Hot-house.  —  A 
friend  of  mine  was  very  successful  last  year  in  hatching 
chickens  in  the  tan  pit  of  a  hot-house.  His  method  was  to  place 
a  half-hogshead  barrel  in  the  tan,  which  was  brought  up  all 
round  it  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  and  was  merely  covered 
with  a  flat  board.  The  eggs  were  placed  in  a  basket  at  the 
bottom,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  heat  re- 
quired is  104?**  of  Fahrenheit ;  a  degree  or  two  above  or  below 
that  point  will  not  destroy  the  eggs,  but  the  nearer  it  is  kept 
to  that  heat  the  better.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  it  up  to  this  nicety,  but 
it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  It 
may  be  also  asked,  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
process,  when  plenty  of  sitting  hens  can  be  procured  ?  I 
answer,  that  the  chickens  may  be  hatched  much  earlier  than 
hens  will  want  to  sit;  in  fact,  the  hatching  may  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  eggs  can  be  procured ;  and,  of  course,  the  poultry 
to  be  obtained  will  fetch  a  much  greater  price  from  their 
early  production.  They  may  be  easily  reared,  by  being  kept 
in  the  house  where  they  are  hatched,  until  they  are  big 
enough  to  be  put  out  of  doors,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  When  the  cask  is  once  at  the  proper 
heat,  it  may  be  kept  up  to  the  desired  point  without  much 
trouble,  for  several  months;  and  the  average  number  of 
chickens  will  exceed  what  is  obtained  from  hens.  I  have 
read  a  French  work  by  De  Reaumur,  giving  a  very  circum-^ 
stahtial  and  interesting  account  of  hatching  chickens  by  heat 
produced  by  horse  dung,  and  I  have  produced  chickens  by 
that  means  myself;  but  the  heat  requires  to  be  very  ofleu 
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renewed  by  fresh  dung,  and  the  place  must  be  particularly 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  There  is  also  great  risk  of 
the  germ  in  the  eggs  being  destroyed  by  the  damp  effluvia 
arising  from  the  dung,  which  causes  the  success  to  be  very 
uncertain.  Besides,  every  gentleman's  gardener  has  a  tan  bed 
at  his  command.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  many  of  your 
correspondents  might  connect  a  hot  closet  with  the  stove  used 
for  heating  their  houses,  or  might  allow  the  pipes  for  circu- 
lating hot  water,  where  that  system  is  adopted,  to  pass  through 
it ;  by  which  means  it  might  be  kept  up  to  the  required  heat 
with  very  little  trouble.  With  respect  to  the  tan  bed,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  experience  of  my  friend.  He 
has  hatched  several  broods  this  spring ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  chickens  brought  up  in  this  way  have  thriven  and 
increased  in  size  much  more  than  those  hatched  and  brought 
up  by  a  hen ;  and  that  this  has  been  proved  several  times,  by 
a  comparison  between  chickens  hatched  in  the  different  modes 
the  same  day.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Constant  Reader 
oftke  Gardener*s  Magazine.     Qkichester,  April  17-  18  32. 

Lord  VernorHs  new  Tillage  Hoe.  —  This  implement, 
which  was  lately  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  is 
said,  in  a  printed  paper,  which  was  distributed  at  the  same 
time,  to  ^^  give  an  expeditious  and  deep  tillage,  in  many  cases 
superior  to  digging  or  forking."  In  drilling,  preparing  land 
for  planting,  or  in  earthing  up,  its  use  is  said  to  be  equally 
advantageous.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Charlwood's,  and  in 
Derby.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  Spanish  hoe  of  our  cor- 
respondent Mentor,  figured  in  our  Vol.  II.  p.  233.,  but  differ- 
ing from  our  figure  in  having  a  long  handle.  Similar  hoes, 
with  long  handles,  have  been  made,  at  our  request,  at  Weir's 
manufactory,  Oxford  Street,  since  1826.  —  Cond. 

Flais  stipulata  Thunberg,  remarkably  Jlne  in  a  Stave  in  the 
Gardens  at  Merly  House.  —  Sir,  In  1822  I  received  from  my 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Earl  Fitz- 
william's,  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  some  cuttings  of  this 
plant  They  were  struck  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  one  wa^ 
put  in  a  32-sized  pot,  and  by  mere  chance  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  stove,  at  one  end,  close  against  the  front  sash.  The 
end  of  this  house  is  not  glass,  but  a  brick  wall  plastered  ovei* 
in  the  common  way.  After  the  plant  had  stood  in  this  position 
for  some  months,  without  any  notice  further  than  receiving 
a  supply  of  water  occasionally,  it  began  to  push,  and  to  attach 
itself  to  the  wall  very  firmly.  It  soon  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  rafter,  and  turned  up  the  end  of  the  house  just  before  the 
rafter,  covering  about  a  foot  in  depth  down  the  wall.  In 
about  eighteen  months  after  thisi  it  reached  the  top  end  of  the 
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rafter,  18  ft. ;  in  all,  21ft.  from  the  pot  or  root.  It  now  threw 
its  branches  downward,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  whcde 
end  of  the  house ;  and  began  turning  itself  along  the  back 
wall  of  the  house,  just  below  the  wall-plate.  In  about  three 
years'  time  it  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  35  ft. ;  and 
m  its  progress  covered  about  a  space  of  18  in.  wide  or  deep. 
On  reaching  this  end  of  the  house,  which  is  glass,  of  course 
it  could  go  no  farther ;  and  it  now  began,  as  at  the  other  end, 
to  extend  its  branches  downwards,  to  complete  its  undertakings 
namely,  that  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  back  wall ;  which  it 
now  bids  fair  to  do,  having  nearly  accomplished  that  object 
at  the  present  time :  when  this  is  effected,  it  will  have  ex- 
tended from  the  root  56  ft.  by  10  ft.  It  is  now  throwing  out 
very  vigorous  shoots  and  leaves :  the  leaves  have  a  deep  green, 

frlossy  appearance.  About  September  last  it  first  showed 
ruits,  which  are  now  about  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and 
nearly  the  size  of  the  common  brown  fig  just  before  it  begins 
to  ripen.  Whether  these  will  ripen  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  there 
will  be  an  abundant  show  of  fruit  on  it ;  and  I  mean  to 
encourage  some  of  its  branches  over  the  wire  trellis  used  for 
the  vines  under  the  rafters,  to  give  it  a  better  chance  of  ripen- 
ing its  fruit.  The  plant  has  extended  its  roots  into  the  solid 
brick  wall  in  the  end  of  the  house ;  and  a  brick  compartment, 
directly  under  where  the  pot  stands,  was  filled  with  mould, 
not  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  support,  but  for  growing 
some  other  plants  in :  this  it  soon  found  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of,  and  into  it  an  immensely  strong  root  has  found  its 
way ;  although  the  pot  which  first  contained  it  still  remains 
in  the  same  place  as  at  first,  and  contains  the  original  part  of 
the  root,  and  has  a  deep  pan  under  it.  I  now  supply  it  plenti- 
fully with  water  at  the  roots,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  pan  with 
water  every  day,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  which  is  invari- 
ably absorbed  before  the  next  day,  and  very  frequently  I  syringe 
it  all  over  its  leaves,  with  which  it  seems  highly  delighted.  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  you  or  any  of  your  readers  informing 
me  whether  the  fruit  is  fit  for  the  dessert;  and,  should  you 
wish  it,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  a  specimen 
of  the  fruit,  should  it  reach  to  maturity  on  this  plant.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c. —  W.  Wilson.  Merley  Gardens,  Feb.  28. 1882. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  subsequent  communication  (dated 
June  28.  1832),  has  informed  us,  that  the  first  crop  of  fi*uits 
dropped  off  without  ripening,  and  that  the  plant  is  now  bear^ 
ing  a  plentifiil  second  one.  He  is  very  desirous  to  learn 
if  other  correspondents  have  witnessed  its  bearing  fruit  in 
Britain,  whether  the  fruit  has  been  ripened,  and  whether. 
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ivhen  ripened,  its  merits  will  sustain  for  it  a  place  in  dessOTts. 
Information,  too,  on  the  native  habits  of  this  species,  and  any 
use  to  which  its  fruit  or  other  parts  may  be  applied  in  its 
native  country,  he  is  likewise  anxious  for.  In  example  of  the 
extraordinary  vigour  of  this  particular  plant,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarks,  ^^  perhaps  you^  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  inform 
you  that  its  roots  have  penetrated  into  the  solid  brick  wall 
which  forms  the  end  of  the  stove,  and  has  actually  forc^  out 
door-posts  so  much,  that  it  has  several  times  become  neces- 
sary to  ease  the  door  that  it  might  be  opened  and  shut..  The 
whole  back  of  the  house  has  now  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance from  the  fine  dark  shining  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  the 
strong  healthy  shoots  hanging  in  wild  profusion  all  over  this 
space.  In  the  size  of  the  leaves  on  these  shoots,  and  near  the 
root,  there  is  so  great  a  difference,  that  you  would  scarcely 
believe  that  both  were  produced  by  one  plant.  The  leaves 
which  grow  at  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  root  are  about 
1^  in.  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth  at  their  broadest 
part ;  while  those  which  are  borne  on  the  shoots  mentioned 
are  4  in.  in  length,  and  2^  in.  in  breadth ;  their  outline  in 
both  cases  being,  as  is  well  known,,  ovate  but  pointed.''-— 
W.  Wilson^ 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  stove  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  is  a  plant  of  JFicus  stipulata,  which  has  been  growing 
there  these  twenty,  and  very  probably  thirty,  years.  It  covers 
several  square  yards  of  space,  and  is  often  cut  back  to  repress 
its  trespasses.  During  the  fifteen  years  I  have  known  the 
plant  there,.  I  am  hot  aware  that  it  has  ever  shown  fruit.  This 
species,  it  is  said,  thrives  in  a  green-house,  and  it  abounds  in 
the  clasping  root-like  tendrils  analogous  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon or  of  the  broad- leaved- ivy. — J.  D. 

(yxalis  Deppei  increases  very  rapidly  asv  a  border  plant, 
particularly  when  grown  in  large  masses ;  and  its  beautiful 
green  and  brown  trefoil  leaves  are  as  pleasing  as  the  flower. 
It  should  be  taken  up  before  the  frost,  and  kept  in  pots, 
nearly  dry,  all.  the  winter ;  it  should  be  potted  in  the  end  of 
February,  and  kept  till  May  in  the  green- house  or  frame,  and 
then  planted  out  when  the  frosts  are  over.  You  should'  strongly 
recommend  it.  —  H.  B,     Chancery  Lane^  August  7.  1832. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum. 
[The  following  communication  is  abridged  from  a  paper  by 
E.  Rudge,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  that  Society,  on 
June  25. 1828.]  —  Linnaeus,  in  1753,  first  published  this  plant 
as  a  species,  with  two  of  its  varieties,  under  the  name  of  (Chrys- 
anthemum indicum,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Species Plantarumi 
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the  same  plant,  under  the  name  of  Matricaria,  having  been 

Siveb  by  Ksmpfer,  in  1712,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of 
apan,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  their  gardens ; 
•and  he  describes  eight  double  varieties  of  the  genus,  of  various 
colours..  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Breynius,  Plukenet,  Rheede, 
and  Fetiver.  Thunberg,  in  his  Flora  Japonicoy  published  in 
1784,  mentions  it  to  be  growing  spontaneously  near  Ni^asaki 
and  other  places  in  Japan ;  and  Loureiro  describes  it,  in  his 
Flora  of  Cochin-china^  as  one  of  the  plants  of  that  country. 
Rumphius,  in  his  very  elaborate  work  on  the  Plants  cf  Am- 
hoyna^  published  in  1750,  is  more  particular  in  his  information 
irespecting  tbb  plant  than  any  preceding  author :  he  mentions 
/ive  varieties  of  the  white,  yellow,  and  red,  as  being  cultivated 
at  Amboyna ;  thatboth  the  natives  and  the  Dutch  plant  it  in 
the  borders  of  their  gardens,  where  it  does  not  thrive  so  well 
as  in  pots;  and  that, "if  it  remains  more  than  two  years  in 
the  same  spot,  it  degenerates,  becomes  less  woody,  and  often 
perishe$.  The  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion (as  may  be  observed  from  its  being  so  frequently  found 
4rawn  .and  figured  on  their  porcelain),  pay  much  attention  to 
its  culture :  they  keep  it  in  pots  and  jars,  placing  it  before  the 
windows  of  their  apartments ;  and  decorate  their  tables  with  it 
at  their  entek'tainments ;  on  which  occasions,. he  that  produces 
the  largest  flower  is  considered  as  conferring  the  greatest 
Jionour  on  his  guests.  To  effect  this,  it  is  kept  by  them  in  a 
fdwar6$h  state ;  and,  when  coming  into  flower,  of  the  three 
blossoms  which   usually   terminate   each    branch,   two    are 

fijiDched  off,  by  which  treatment  the  remaining  flower  grows 
arger.  Th^  varieties  of  this  plant,  so  numerous  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Chinese,  and  cultivated  by  them  with  so  much 
art  and  attention,  and  become  thereby  objects  of  so  much 
attraction  to  the  British  gardener,  were  first  introduced  from 
jFrance  in  1 790,  having  been  brought  from  China  to  Mar- 
seilles in  1789.  Before  1808,  eight  new  varieties  were  intro- 
duced from  China  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume  and  Mr.  Evans. 
Between  the  years  1816  and  1828,  seventeen  new  varieties 
were  added  to  the  list ;  which  has  at  this  time  been  so  much 
further  incre^ed  by  different  importations  and  cultivators, 
that  there  are  now  upwards  of  fifly  varieties  existing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The  great 
vpfriety  and  beauty  of  these  flowers,  when  cultivated  to  the 
perfectipp  of  which  they  are  capable,  render  them  a  superb 
acquisition  tp  pur  gardens,  and  that  at  a  season  when  our 

irardens  would  Qtherwise  havjs  little  gaiety  to  boast  of.     The 
acility  ^ith  which  they  are  cultivated  will  occasion  them  to 
become  so  common,  that  our  cottage  gardens  will  become  as 
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gay  in  the  months  of  November  and  D^ember  as  the  Chuiese 
rose  has  now  made  them  during  the  months  of  spring  and 
summer  [and,  indeed,  autumn  may  be  addedi]  -^  Edward 
Budge,  F.R.S>  LS.  4rc,j  President  <^  the  Vale  of  EdeshaM 
Horticultural  Society, 

A  hardy  Variety  of  Maize.  —  Fourteen  years  age),  one  Mr. 
Bradbury,  an  eminent  botanist,  called  upon  me.  He  was 
then  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  North  America,  where 
he  had  been  collecting  plants.  He  had  travelled  a  considerr 
able  way  up  the  Missouri,  arid,  when  upon  that  river,  he 
heard  of  a  variety  of  maize  cultivated  neat  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which,  he  said,  he  was  sure,  by  the  account  he  i*eceived 
<si  it,  would  ripen  ev«i  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  As  he  " 
intended  to  go  again  to  the  western  parts  of  America,  he  said 
he  would  endeavour  to  get  a  sample  of  the  seed,  and  send  it 
to  England.  A  considerable  time  after  this  I  heard  that  he 
had  died  at  St.  Louis,  soon  after  his  return  to  America:  of 
course,  notliing  has  been  heard  of  the  corn.  Now,  as  there* 
are  often  considerable  sums  of  money  spait  to  procui*e,> 
and  naturalise  to  the  English  climate,  foreign  plants  whichj 
neither  are,  nor  will  be,  equal  to  the 'maize  in  point  of  real 
value,  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  some. 
Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Society,  or  of  some  private  in- 
dividual who  could  afford  to  bestow  sufficient  ti*ouble  and<- 
expense,  to  obtain  a  variety  which  would  ripen  in  every  part 
of  Britain  where  other  grain  would.  Any  one  who  has' 
friends  in  the  western  parts  of  North  America  might,  perhapa^. 
obtain  some  seeds  of  the  variety  mentioned  by  Mr*  Bradbury;!. 
-r-iW.  Rothwell,  Farmer  and  Nurseryman,  Spout  Bank^  Lanca^^ 
ihire,  March  29.  18S2. 

^heutn  austrlacum  was  figured  some  few  years   back  in. 
Sweet's  Flamer-'Garden.     In  consequence  of  its  being  strongly  • 
recommended  in  that  work,  I  was  induced  to  get  a  plant ;  but  • 
having  some  scruples  as  to  the  effect  it  might  produce,  if  used 
in  tarts,  I  have  abstained  from  using  its  leafstalks  utitil  tfaisr^ 
year.     I  find  it,  in  point  of  flavour,  very  superior  to  any 
rhubarb  I  ever  tasted,  having  a  very  strong  and  pleasant  acid; 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  unripe  gooseberry,,  and  pro- 
ducing no  unpleasant  effects;  in  fact,  in  this  last  respect^  I 
perceive  no  difference  between  it  and  the  rhubarb  usually 
grown  for  tarts.     I  am  therefore  desirous,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine,  to  recommend  the  cnltivatidn  of  it  very 
strongly  to  those  persons  who  generially  supply  the  markets ;  . 
as  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  only  requires  to  b^  known  to 
become  in  considerable  request.     Perhaps  the  greatest  ob-  . 
stacle  to  its  being  cultivated  for  general  consumption  is  the 
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lateness  of  its  vegetation,  as,  with  me,  it  is  not  fit  for  use 
before  the  second  or  third  week  in  June ;  but  I  have  planted 
it  in  rather  an  unfavourable  situation,  with  a  northern  aspect. 
Probably  under  other  cir,cumstances  more  congenial,  it  would 
come  forward  much  earlier.  The  leaves  are  uncommonly 
large;  and  I  find  two  or  three  stalks  quite  sufiicient  for  a 
moderate-sized  pudding  or  tart,  althou^  I  have  taken  no  par- 
ticular pains  to  encourage  their  growth.  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  it  is  susceptible  of  ^reat  improvement,  and  that  it 
might  be  rendered  as  profitablei  at  least,  as  the  ether  sort. 
Should  the  merits  of  this  species  ever  become  generally  known, 
I  feel  assured  it  will  suspend  the  old  sort  entirely,  as  the  latter 
has  a  flatness  in  the  flavour,  which  renders  it  very  insipid 
compared  with  jSh^um  austriacum.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  ^c. — E. 
Londofij  July  11.  1832. 

Oil  preverUing  the  Prevalence  of  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 
—  Sir,  I  have  seen,  in  your  Magazine,  recipes  for  destroying 
caterpillars,  and  now  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  communicate 
one  for  banishing  them  from  ground  infested  by  them.  Sup- 
pose all  your  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  4.0  be  planted  in 
squares,  in  the  first  week  in  November:  clear  away  all  the  weeds 
fi*om  them,  and  give  the  whole  a  good  coat  of  dung  close  into 
the  stem  of  the  bushes.  Then  dig  a  trench  one  spade  deep 
right  down  the  middle  of  the  rows,  throwing  the  earth  on  each 
side  over  the  dung,  so  that  it  may  be  covered  1  in.  thick.  The 
whole,  when  finished,  wilLappear  like  a  plot  of  potatoes  that 
are  called  ridges  in  Ireland,  and  used  to  be  called  lazy  beds 
in  Scotland :  indeed,  the  process  of  covering  the  dung  is 
the  same.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  or  just  when  the  buds 
have  fairly  broken  into  leaf,  fork  up  the  whole  with  a  dung- 
fork,  fill  up  the  trench,  and  make  the  whole  levdi  again ;  but 
do  not  rake  it  at  this  time.  Recollect  to  be  particular  in  lay- 
ing on  the  dung  the  first  week  of  November,  and  to  fork  in 
the  spring  as  the  leaves  come  out ;  for,  I  apprehend,  a  good 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  thing  depends  on  this;  and,  besides, 
the  fruit  in  size  and  flavour  is  improved  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  should  not  have  dung  dug  in 
about  the  roots,  nor  should  the  spade  be  at  all  applied  about 
them;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  them.  Whether  the 
juice  of  the  dung  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar  that  are 
deposited  about  the  roots  of  the  bushes,  or  whether  the  extra- 
heat  created  by  it  brings  out  the  caterpillars  before  there  is 
any  food  for  them,  I  will  leave  to  the  naturalist  or  curious  to 
determine:  but,  one  thing  is  certain,  whoever  follows  the 
above  may  bid  good  bye  to  the  caterpillar.  It  is  not  requisite 
to  give  a  heavy  coat  of  dung  every  season ;  but  trenching 
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them  as  above,  with  a  little  dung  about  the  stems  and  roots, 
and  forking  in  the  spring,  must  not  be  neglected,  or  else  the 
caterpillar  will  appear.  Bushes  round  borders  may  be  served 
the  same  as  those  in  squares,  by  clearing  away  whatever 
grows  about  their  roots,  laying  on  dung,  and  covering  with 
earth.  Dung  well  rotted,  from  the  frames^  is  what  I  have 
always  used.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  James  Hart.  Drtm- 
condra^  near  Dtiblin^  Sept.  2.  1832. 

Tobacco,  (p.  42.  iQl.)  —  Sir,  Your  correspondents  having 
given  sufficient  information  on  the  growing  of  tobacco,  I  shall 
merely  offer  for  their  information,  not  having  previously  seen 
it  in  your  publication,  that,  previously  to  burning  it  for  raising 
smoke  and  destroying  insects,  I  pour  boiling  water  over  it, 
by  which  oieans  I  obtain  tobacco  water  of  strength  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  water  used.  I  have 
thus  used  it  for  the  last  ten  years  with  unvarying  success ;  the 
tobacco  being  full  as  useful  for  fumigation,  and  the  water 
equal  to  what  I  used  to  buy  from  the  tobacconists,  afler  this 
process.  I  shall  add,  that  this  discovery  was  made  when  I 
first  began  to  grow  my  own  tobacco,  and  was  made  as  fol- 
lows :  —  In  filling  Read's  fumigating  apparatus  with  unwashed 
tobacco,  I  found  the  instrument  soon  rendered  uselesis  by  the 
melting,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  salt  of  the  tobacco ;  thereby 
clogging  the  orifice  of  the  machine.  I  then  washed  the  to- 
bacco, dried  it,  and  found  it  burn  perfectly  well ;  and  at  the 
same  time  procured  my  tobacco  water.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  W.Z.     Sept.  24.  1832. 

Lan^ord!s  Incomparable  Grape  (Lindley's  Guide^  p.  201.) 
is  preferably  increasable  by  Eyes  or  Buds.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford,  some  time  back,  sent  me  cuttings  of  his  Incomparable 
grape.  He  stated  that  he  prefers  raismg  it  from  eyes,  which 
he  plants  like  bulbs ;  and,  with  the  cuttings,  he  sent  me  a  few 
eyes  cut  ready  for  planting.  I  have  tried  both  the  cuttings 
and  the  eyes ;  and  the  eyes  have  made  fine  shoots  and  are  in 
leaf,  while  the  cuttings  are  not.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — 
M.  Said.     Stdyard  Street^  Lancaster^  April  18. 1832. 

Mr.Pillanis  Vines,  (p.  629.)  —  I  see  a  short  notice  of  our 
Horticultural  Association  (p.  629.),  in  which  you  refer  to  Mr. 
Pillans's  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine,  and  express  your  rea- 
diness to  communicate  it  to  the  public.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Pillans  takes  an  eye  from  a  vine  in  the  month  of  March ; 
and  from  it  produces,  in  the  following  April  or  May  twelve- 
month, a  handsome  plant  for  his  master's  table,  bearing 
several  bunches  of  fine  ripe  fruit.  Some  of  your  readers 
will  not  credit  this;  but  I  have  seen  it:  that  is  to  say,  I 
went  through  Lord  Ducie's  forcing-houses  in  May  last,  and 
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saw  pots  of  vines  with  ripe  fruit  on  them.  I  was  informed  the 
eyes  had  been  taken  from  the  parent  vines  only  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months  previously.  I  saw  others  in  every  interme- 
diate stage  of  growth  between  them  and  the  pots  in  which 
the  eyes  nad  just  been  inserted ;  and  I  understood  Mr.  Pillans 
to  say  that  he  hoped  to  produce  grapes  for  the  table,  in  suc- 
cession, throughout  the  year,  on  this  plan.  I  believe  that  this 
process  has  not  been  communicated  to  any  one.  I  anticipate 
your  opinion,  that  all  who  claim  to  be  citizens  in  the  republic 
of  science  are  bound  to  contribute  their  individual  discoveries 
for  the  general  weal,  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  a  similar  devotion  on  the  part  of  their  brother  citizens. 
I  quite  approve  this  doctrine,  as  applied  to  a  certain  class  ;  but^ 
I  confess,  I  think  that  persons  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Pillans 
may  fairly  look  for  a  more  substantial  compensation  for  the 
communication  of  so  valuable  a  discovery  as  thisj  than  the 
occupation  of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame ;  though  I  would 
not  recommend  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  His 
Majesty ;  which  was,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
gravely  presented  in  a  certain  case  of  a  similar  kind*  I  think 
the  Horticultural  Society  should  encourage  the  communica- 
tion of  important  discoveries,  by  professional  gardeners,  by 
substantial  rewards.  Every  department  of  the  gardens  at 
Woodchester  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  great  skill,  atten- 
tion, and  zeal  of  Mr.  Pillans,  who  is  evidently  a  very  meri- 
torious servant.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Charles  Laurence* 
Cirencester^  Oct,  15.  1832. 

Canker  on  young  Fruit  Trees,  —  Three  years  ago,  I  was 
much  annoyed  at  finding  several  young  pear  trees  one  mass 
of  disease  from  top  to  bottom ;  which,  I  conceive,  must  have 
been  infected  when  sent  to  me,  three  years  before,  as  they 
were  planted  in  the  best  of  soil.  On  referring  to  a  work  on 
gardening,  I  found  some  palliatives  recommended ;  but  it  was 
observed  that  the  most  effective  plan  was,  to  take  up  the  tree 
and  plant  a  fresh  one.  I  did  not  much  like  throwing  away 
three  years'  growth  of  roots,  which,  I  knew,  had  been  extend- 
ing themselves  under  every  advantage  of  soil ;  and  I  thought 
of  cutting  oiF  the  heads  to  within  1  ft;  of  the  ground,  and 
inserting  healthy  grafts  from  other  varieties.  I  was  told  this 
could  be  of  no  avail,  inasmuch  as  the  sap,  passing  through 
the  diseased  trunk,  would  infect  the  grafts.  On  consideration^ 
this  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  as 
the  qualities  of  the  chyle  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  secreted  from 
the  descending  sap,  to  which  the  future  tree  would  be  indebted 
for  its  growth,  would  depend  much  more  on  the  scion  than 
the  stock.    I  determined,  at  all  events,  to  try  the  experiment^ 
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and  headed  down  and  grafted  several  trees.  It  has  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  new  heads  are  of  extra- 
ordinary growth :  three  of  them  have  borne  well  this  year ; 
the  wood  of  all  is  extremely  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  without 
any  symptom  of  disease  of  any  kind.  Many  of  your  scientific 
readers  have  probably  performed  the  same  experiment,  on  the 
same  process  of  reasonings;  but,  as  the  result -was  contrary  to 
the  anticipations  of  several  experienced  gardeners,  I  commu- 
nicate it,  in  the  hope  of  saving,  many  a.  useful  though  cankered 
stock  from  destruction.  —  Id. 

Monstrous  Pear.  —  Sir,  There  is  now  growing,  in  a  gar- 
den in  this  town,  a  monstrous  jargonelle  pear,  which  may  be 
thus  described :  —  From  the  first  bloom,  which  took  place 
early  in  the  spring,  a  perfect  pear  was  produced  ;  and,  after 
the  pear  had  grown  some  time,  it  sent  out  a  flower  &om  its 
eye,  and  produced  there  a  second  pear ;  and  the  second  pear 
afterwards  sent  out  two  flowers  from  its  eye,  and  these  pro- 
duced two  pears:  so  that  now  there  are  four  perfect  pears 
growing  connectedly.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  M.  Saul.  Lan- 
caster, Jult/  8.  1832. 

A  pear,  with  an  imperfectly  formed  second  pear  protruding 
from  its  end,  was  sent  us  from  a  neighbour's  garden  in  Bays- 
water  just  after  receiving  the  above  communication.  A  couple 
of  monstrous  peai*s  will  be  found  figured  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  26S. 
fig.  78.  — J.  D. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Seed-dxmn  of  iL^hOifor  stuffing  Bedding 
for  the  Poor. —  When  these  seeds  are  ripe,  they  fall  in  great 
wool-flocks  from  the  stalk ;  and  as  Typha  grows  wild  in  many 
places,,  they  could  be  procured  in  abundance.  When  beaten 
for  some  time,. they. separate,  and  open  all  their  balloons,  so 
as  to  become  as  soft  and  as  elastic  as  feathers ;  and,  from  their 
hygrometric  expansibility  and  contractiveness,  I  apprehend 
they  would  nev^r  get  into  clots  or  lumps  if  sewed  up  into  a 
bag  or  bedtick.  I  should  hope  that  this  hint  will  be  not 
wholly  useless  to  joMxEncyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture*  — 
Bobert  Mallet.   94*  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Oct.  1882. 

A  good  Alemay^  be  made  from  the  Roots  of  Mat^dd.  Wurzd 
in  the  following,  manner :  —  Take  one  third  of  malt,  two  thirds 
of  mangold  wur-zel  liquor,  and  about  a  fifth  part  of  treacle^ 
adding  hops  at  the  rate  of  six  ounces  to  nine  gallons.  Barrel 
and  work  with  yeast  in  the  usual  manner.  The  mangold 
wurzel  liquor  is  thus  obtained  :  clear  the  rootSy.  pare  oiF  the 
outer  rind,  slice  and  boil  till  they  are  quite  soft,  and  then 
squeeze  off  the.liquor. — A  Friend  to  the  Cottager. 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  published,  tvith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

DoNi  George^  F.L.S. :  A  General  System  of  Gardening  and 
Botany,  containing  a  complete  Enumeration  and  Descrip- 
tion of  all  Plants  hitherto  known ;  with  their  Generic  and 
Specific  Characters,  Places  of  Growth,  Time  of  Flowering, 
the  Manner  in  which  thev  are  cultivated,  and  their  Uses  in 
Medicine  and  Domestic  Economy;  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Linnaian  and  Natural  Systems,  and  a  Glos- 
sary of  the  Terms  used.  Founded  upon  Miller's  Gardenet^s 
Dictionary,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System. 
In  4  ouarto  volumes.  Vol.  II.  875  pages,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts,  3/.  12^.;  or  in  monthly  Parts,  65.  each.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

In  p.  203.  of  our  current  volume  we  have  sketched  the 
scope  and  plan  of  this  work,  and  noticed  the  first  volume  of 
it :  we  have  now  (Nov.  1 9.)  to  announce  the  appearance  of 
the  second  volume,  just  published.  Our  botanical  and  flori- 
cultural  readers  who  have  not  already  enabled  themselves  to 
judge  of  the  work  by  procuring  the  first  volume,  or  parts  of 
it,  will  obliger  us  by  referring  to  our  remarks  oft  p.  203,  204'., 
as  their  doing  this  will  render  unnecessary  our  again  indicating 
its  plan  and  scope:  but,  indeed,  the  full  title  above  given, 
attentively  perused,  will  alone  suflSce  to  do  this,  if  accom- 
panied by  one  little  objection,  previously  expressed  by  us  on 
p.  204?.,  that,  as  the  "  gardening "  notices  in  the  work  only 
extend  to  directions  for  cultivating,  propagating,  and  dispos- 
ing in  the  garden  the  genera  and  species  of  plants  described, 
the  work  does  not  fully  answer  to  one  part  of  its  title,  that  of 
its  being  "  a  general  system  of  gardening."  With  this  slight 
general  objection,  we  proceed  to  notice  very  briefly  the  second 
volume. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  extensive  second 
subclass  Calycifl6rfle,  and  describes  thirty-nine  natural  orders 
included  in  this  subclass ;  and  the  remainder  belonging  to  it 
will  form  the  initial  part  of  the  third  volume.  The  vast  order 
Legumin^se  occupies  in  the  present  volume  385  pages,  and 
so  supplies  descriptions  of  a  comparatively  endless  number  of 
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species  of  the  pretty  plants  of  this  really  ornamental  and  very 
interesting,  and,  we  may  say,  very  natural  order ;  for,  who 
does  not  recognise  the  pea-podded  plants,  as  they  are  familiarly 
called,  all  the  world  over  ?  The  orders  ^mygdaleae,  22osaceae, 
Pomacese,  Onagrd^rise,  Xythrilriae,  Melastom^ceae,  and  Myv- 
tkceae,  all  and  each  of  which  contain  plants  so  very  beautiful, 
fall  into  this  volume.  Perhaps  an  abatement  of  our  objection 
above  expressed  to  the  gardening  title  of  this  work  is  due 
to  its  talented  and  prodigiously  industrious  author;  for,  in 
glancing  through  the  volume,  we  see,  under  ^m^gdalus,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  pages  of  gardening  information  on  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  enumerating  the  kinds,  noticing  their 
comparative  qualities  and  merits,  and  supplying  directions 
for  their  successful  cultivation  both  in  the  open  air  and  in 
houses*  The  same  kind  of  information  is  supplied  under 
Apricot,  Plum,  and  Cherry;  Apple  and  Pear ;  and,  probably, 
in  several  other  cases  which  we  have  overlooked. 

We  cannot  stay  longer  on  the  volume  than  to  say,  that, 
were  it  only  for  the  strictly  botanical  stock  of  information 
which  is  amassed  into  the  work,  it  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  studier  and  cultivator  of  plants  in  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  of  Britain.  Especially  by  those  of  Britain, 
because  such  have  previously  had  no  comprehensive  work  in 
our  native  language  to  which  to  make  access  for  the  determin- 
ation of  the  names,  habits,  and  affinities  of  the  plants  they 
cultivate ;  by  those  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America 
(and  these  include  nearly  all  the  botanical  world),  because, 
independently  of  this  work  availing  those  who  know  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  in  the  same  inanner,  and 
almost  to  the  same  extent,  as  it  will  the  British  plant  lovers 
and  cultivators,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  botanists  universally, 
as  supplying  to  them  a  palpable  indication  of  the  present 
state  of  botany  in  Britain ;  and  this,  without  incurring  to  us 
the  charge  of  gross  nationality,  may  fairly  be  deemed  a  pretty 
accurate  indication  of  the  state  of  systematic  botany  in  the 
entire  world.  For,  besides  the  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
coveries in,  and  contributions  to,  the  science  by  foreigners, 
with  which  their  publications,  preserved  in  our  libraries,  make 
us  acquainted,  we  possess  fruitful  original  resources  in  our 
colonies,  our  commerce  to  the  remotest  shores,  and  in  the 
enterprise  of  our  travellers,  who,  for  some  years  past,  have 
manifested  a  most  commendable  interest  in  collecting  the  ne- 
cessary materials  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Of  this 
accumulated  stock  of  materials,  a  comprehensive  systematic 
catalogue,  containing  short  descriptive  notices  of  the  objects 
enumerated  in  it,  has  for  some  years  past  been  wanted,  and 
this  want  it  is  the  office  of  the  present  work  to  supply. 
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Gilpin^  &,  Esq* :  Practical  Hints  on  Landscape^Gardening. 

8vo.    London,  1832.    2l5. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  pleasure,  and  only  regret 
that  we  cannot  spare  room  to  enter  into  its  merits  at  greater 
length.  The  name  of  Gilpin  will-  inspire  with  respect  every- 
one who  has  perused  the  numerous  excellent  works,  by  the 
Ikte  author  of  that  name,  on  landscape  scenery.  Mr.  Gilpin 
was  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening  i  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  work,  and  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Gilpin,  did  more,  in  their  day,  to  improve  the  pubbc  taste  in 
regard  to  rural  beauty,  than  all  the  other  writings  of  the  same 
kind,  then  published,  put  together.  It  is  no  ordinary  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  writer  whose  work  we  are  noticing,  that 
he  is  collaterally  related  to  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Forest 
Scenery, 

Mr.  Gilpin  avows  his  object  to  be,  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
principles  of  taste  developed  by  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  his 
Essays  on  the  Picturesque.  In  his  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  situation  of  the  house,  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  the  approach,  and  the  plantations,  we 
know  not  that  there  is  a  single  hint,  so  far  as  these  hints 
go,  to  which  we  would  object ;  and  there  is  one,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  lodges,  which  is  original;  viz.,  that  sometimes  the 
character  of  the  lodge  should  be  determined  by  that  of  the 
situation,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  house. 

We  entirely  sympathise  with  the  author  in  his  defence  of 
the  irregular  outlines  of  plantations  on  even  surfaces,  and 
only  wonder  that  he  should  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  articles  in  the  Qiiarterly  Review^  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's 
Planter*s  Guide  and  Monteath's  Practical  Forester;  even 
though  they  are  understood  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  truth  is,  that  little  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  fluent  writer  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  main 
object  was  effect,  on  any  subject  in  which  science  or  definite 
views  are  required.  Witness  the  rash  assertion,  in  one  of 
the  reviews  in  question,  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  Scotch 
pine  is  owing  to  nurserymen  importing  the  seeds  of  that 
tree  from  Canada.    (See  our  Vol.  IV.  p.  S150 

We  agree  also  with  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  views  and  statements 
respecting  the  Plantet^s  Guide  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  How- 
ever much  Sir  Henry  may  have  shown  of  physiological 
knowledge  in  his  work,  he  certainly  cannot  be  complimented 
on  his  taste  in  laying  out  grounds;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
we  should  quote  against  him  the  same  passage  which  has 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  viz.,  that  in  which  Sir  Henry 
recommends  a  juvenile  work  of  ours  {A  Treatise  on  Country 
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Jiesidences)  published  at  a  time  when  we  had  hardly  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  as  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
the  £ssat/s  on  the  Piduresque* 

The  only  department  of  landscape-'gardening  which  we 
wish  we  had  seen  treated  more  at  length  in  Mr.  Gilpin's 
work,  is  that  which  respects  the  introduction  of  .exotic 
trees  and  shrubs  in  artificial  scenery.  There  are  various 
other  beauties  besides  those  of  the  picturesque,  which  ought 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  landscape-gardener ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  these  is,  what  may  be  called  the  botany  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  our  opinion,  a  landscape-gardener 
knows  .but  a  part  of  his  profession,  who  is  not  conversant 
with  the  numerous  families  of  American  and  other  trees 
which  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  Mere  pictu- 
resque improvement  is  not  enough  in  these  enlightened  times : 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  character  of 
art  as  the  gardenesque,  as  well  as  the  picturesque.  The  very 
term  gardenesque,  perhaps,  will  startle  some  readers ;  but  we 
are  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  term  which  will  soon 
find  a  place  in  the  language  of  rural  art.  Landscape-garden^ 
ing,  it  will  be  allowed,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  art  of  imi- 
tation. Now,  an  imitative  art  is  not  one  which  produces  &c 
similes  of  the  things  to  be  imitated ;  but  one  which  produces 
imitations,  or  resemblances,  according  to  the  manner  of  that 
art.  Thus,  sculpture  does  not  attempt  colour,  nor  painting 
to  raise  surfaces  in  relief;  and  neither  attempt  to  deceive.  In 
the  like  manner,  the  imitator,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  of 
a  landscape  composed  of  ground,  wood,  and  water,  does  not 
produce  fac  similes  of  the  ground,  wood,  and  water,  which  he 
sees  around  him  on  every  side ;  but  of  ground,  wood,  and  water, 
arranged  in  imitation  of  nature,  according  to  the  principles; 
of  his  particular  art.  The  character  of  this  art  has  vavkd 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day ;  but,  profoundly 
examined,  the  principle  which  guided  the  artist  remains  the 
same ;  and  the  successive  fashions  that  have  prevailed  will  be 
found  to  confirm  our  view  of  the  subject,  viz.,  that  all  imi- 
tations of  nature  worthy  of  being  characterised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fine  arts  are  not  fac-simile  imitations,  but  imitations 
of  manner.  To  apply  this  principle  to  the  planting  of  trees 
in  park  or  pleasure-ground  scenery;  nature,  in  any  given 
locality,  makes  use  of  a  certain  number  of  trees  found  indi- 
genous there ;  but  the  garden  imitator  of  natural  woods  in- 
troduces either  other  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  same  kinds 
of  trees,  as  in  the  geometric  style ;  or  the  same  disposition  of 
other  species  of  trees,  as  in  the  most  improved  practice  of 
the  modern  style.  In  neither  case  does  the  artist  produce  a 
corxect  fac  simile  of  nature ;  for,  if  he  did,  however  beautiful 
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the  scene  copied,  the  beauty  produced  would  be  merely  that 
of  repetition.  But  we  have  neither  room  nor  time  at  present 
fully  to  illustrate  this  theory.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  state, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  that  there  is  as  certainly,  in  gardening, 
as  an  art  of  imitation,  the  gardenesque,  as  there  is,  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  picturesque  and  sculpturesque* 

MatiheWj  Patrick:  On  Naval  Timber  and  Arboriculture; 
with  Critical  Notes  on  Authors  who  have  recently  treated 
the  Subject  of  Planting.  8vo,  400  pages.  London,  1831. 125. 

In  our  Number  for  February,  1831  (Vol.  VII.  p.  78.),  we 
have  given  the  title  of  this  work,  with  a  promise  of  a  farther 
notice.  This  is,  however,  now*  so  retrospective  a  business, 
that  we  shall  perform  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  author 
introductorily  maintains  that  the  best  interests  of  Britain  con- 
sist in  the  extension  of  her  dominion  on  the  ocean;  and  tha^ 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  naval  architecture  is  a  subject  of  pri- 
mary importance ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  culture  and  pro- 
duction of  naval  timber  is  also  very  important.  He  explains, 
by  description  and  by  figures,  the  forms  and  qualities  of  the 
plianks  and  timbers  most  in  request  in  the  construction  of 
ships ;  and  then  describes  those  means  of  cultivating  trees, 
which  he  considers  most  effectively  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  required  planks  and  timbers. 

*^  The  British  forest  trees  suited  for  naval  purposes,"  enu- 
merated by  the  author,  are,  oak,  Spanish  chestnut,  beech, 
Scotch  elm,  English  elm,  red-wood  willow  (iSalix  fr^ilis),  red- 
wood pine,  and  white  larch.  Oh  each  of  these  he  presents  a 
series  of  remarks  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  their  timber ; 
and  even  notices,  under  each,  the  varieties  of  each,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  these  varieties.  Indeed,  our  author  insists 
particularly  on  the  necessity  of  paying  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  selection,  both  for  planting  and  for  ultimate  appropriation, 
of  particular  varieties,  he  contending  that  vegetable  bodies 
are  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  circumstances,  as  soil, 
climate,  treatment  of  the  seed,  culture  of  the  seedling,  &c 
&c.,  as  to  ^be  modified  and  modifiable  into  very  numerous 
varieties,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  object  to  select  the  variety 
most  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  be 
planted.  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
extreme  will  be  the  difficulty  of  diffusing,  among  those  most 
engaged  in  the  operative  processes  of  forestry,  sensitive  atten- 
tion to  these  points. 

"  Miscellaneous  Mailer  connected  tvith  Naval  Timber^* 
Under  this  head  the  author  has  remarks  on  nurseries, 
planting,  pruning  timber,  and  the  relations  of  our  marine. 
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The  last  chapter  is  a  political  one;  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  book  proofs  abound  that  our  author  is  not  one 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  a  subject  without  caring 
for  its  ultimate  issues  and  relations ;  consequently  his  habit  of 
mind  propels  him  to  those  political  considerations  which  the 
subject,  ^^  our  marine,"  naturally  induces :  benefiting  man 
universally  is  the  spirit  of  the  author's  political  faith. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  are  occupied  by  ^'  No- 
tices of  authors  relative  to  timber,"  in  which  strictures  are 
presented  on  the  following  works :  —  Monteath's  Forester's 
Guide ;  Nicol's  Planter's  Calendar  $  fiillington  On  Planting  ; 
Forsyth  On  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees;  Mr.  Withers's  writings; 
Steuart's  Planter's  Guide ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  critique,  and 
Cruickshank's  Practical  Planter.  The  author's  opinions  on 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  these  writers  must  avail  the 
patient  inviestigator  of  arboriculture,  and  those  who  delight 
in  the  comparison  of  divers  and  diverse  opinions.  This  part 
of  the  book  is  one  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  read  with  con- 
siderable intereist  by  the  authors  of  the  above  works  and 
their  partisans.  An  appendix  of  29  pages  concludes  the 
book,  and  receives  some  parenthetical  evolutions  of  certain 
extraneous  points  which  the  author  struck  upon  in  prosecuting 
the  thesis  of  his  book.  This  may  be  truly  termed,  in  a  double 
sense,  an  extraordinary  part  of  the  book.  One  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  appendix  is  the  puzzling  one,  of  the  origin 
of  species  and  varieties ;  and  if  the  author  has  hereon  origin- 
ated no  original  views  (and  of  this  we  are  far  from  certain), 
he  has  certainly  exhibited  his  own  in  an  original  manner.  His 
whole  book  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  cheerml,  pleasing  tone; 
and  although  his  combinations  of  ideas  are  sometimes  start- 
lingly  odd,  and  his  expression  of  them  neither  simple  nor 
lucid,  for  want  of  practice  in  writing,  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  we  should  be  sorry  should  be  absent  from  our  library. 
We  had  thought  of  presenting  an  abstract  of  the  author's 
prescriptions  for  pruning  trees  intended  for  the  production  of 
plank ;  but,  on  second  thought,  we  shall  omit  them,  and  refer 
the  reader  for  them  to  the  book  of  the  author  himself. 

Ltindley^  John^  F.  R.  S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London  :  An  Outline  of  the  first 
Principles  of  Horticulture.     12mo,  72  pages.    1832.  2s. 

This  is  a 'valuable  compendium  of  horticultural  maxims. 
It  may  be  called  the  gardener's  "  Book  of  Prcyoerhs!^  We 
entirely  agree  w4th  the  professor,  in  what  he  states,  in  his  well 
written  preface,  that  such  elementary  works  "  tend  essentially 
to  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  if  the  physiological  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  its  operations  depend  for  sdccess'were 
reduced  to  a  series  of  simple  laws,  that  could  be  readily  boi^ne 
in  mind  by  those  who  might  not  be  willing  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study,  in  detail,  of  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life.''  This  is  perfectly  obvious ;  because,  when 
the  principles  of  any  science  can  be  set  forth  in  a  few  cogent 
aphorisms,  the  whole  is  more  readily  comprehended^  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  applied,  than  if  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
lengthened  train  of  words.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the 
rules  of  the  art  or  practical  operations  of  gardening.  These 
cannot  be  taught  by  axioms :  as  such  they  would  be  of  little 
use  to  the  tyro,  and  therefore  they  are  almost  entirely  omitted 
in  the  work  before  us ;  the  author's  design  being  only  to  mark 
the  principles  of  the  science  which  connect  the  operations  of 
the  gardener  with  the  physiology  and  economy  of  plants. 

Tne  book  is  composed  of  369  paragraphs,  each  of  which 
contains  some  fact  or  principle,  or  some  opinion.  They  are 
well  selected,  and  expressed  with  the  author's  usual  ability ; 
the  :botanicaL  distinctions  are  accurate,  and  the  physiological 
allusions  generally  correct.  If  there  be  any  defects,  they  are 
attributable  only  to  the  studied  brevity  and  paucity  of  detail. 

Some  parts,  we  must  say,  are  enigmatical,  and  will  only 
serve  to  puzzle  the  practical  man.  Vex  these  defects,  however, 
the  professor  is  scarcely  accountable,  because  they  are  evi- 
dently borrowed  notions  from  our  very  first  authorities,  to 
whom  it  is  perfectly  natural  Mr.  Lindley  should  be  disposed 
to  pay  some  kind  of  deference,  more  especially  as,  during  his 
moat  active  years,  he  has  been  more  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the 
field,  more  in  the  ^^  court  than  in  camp."  We  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  Mr.  Lindley  would  surrender  his  own  opinion 
through  sheer  complaisance ;  but  there  are  many  things 
in  vegetable  physiology  that  it  is  his  duty  to  speak  oi^  which 
he  has  never  had  time  to  examine  for  himself. 

Those  parts. of  the  book  that  are,  we  think,  problematical,  and 
which  have  a  pretty  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  our  author,  cannot  well  be  adverted  to  without  leading 
us  into  a  much  longer  statement  than  may  be  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion ;  but  we  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
Mr.  Lindley  himself  the  reconsideration  of  a  few  of  his  repre- 
sentations, viz.,  **  the  secretions  which  solidify  the  heart-wood 
are  communicated  from  the  bark  inwards."  (p.  22.)  Who  has 
detected  this  invisible  process  ?  Some  leaf-buds  are  said  to 
be  "  adventitious,  and  may  be  generated  by  sap  in  a  state  of 
great  accumulation  and  activity."  (p.  29.)  Is  this  possible  ?  "  A 
flower  is  in  reality  a  stunted  branch.*'  (p.  34-.)  Does  not  this 
amount  to  a  denial  that-  the  fructiferous  organs  have  real 
'  '-ntity  in  the  system,  arid  to  describing  them  as  nothing  more 
fortuitous  associations  of  inferior  appendages  ?  Are  the 
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circumstances  on  which  the  belief  (that  flowers  are  only 
stunted  branches)  is  founded,  via.,  monstrous  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  be  taken  as  the  rule  of  vegetable  developement,  or 
should  those  monstrosities  be  considered  as  exceptions  ? 

These  few  particulars  involve  all  the  greater  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  organisable  property  of  the  sap ;  its  descent  ip  the 
autumn ;  the  formation  of  the  new  zone  of  wood  on  exogenous 
stems  ;  whence  derived,  and  how  and  when  perfected :  all 
which  phenomena  are  still  obscure,  and  of  which  we  have 
much  to  learn,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  to  unlearn. 
*  As  it  is  understood  Mr.  Lindley  courts  rational  criticism, 
we  trust  he  will  excuse  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  they  are,  he 
may  be  assured,  respectfully  oflered.  —  «Z  3f.     Atigtist  20. 

Ldndtet/y  John^  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London:  An  Introduction  to  Botany* 
8vo,  557  pages,  With  six  copperplates  and  numerous  en- 
gravings on  wood.     London,  1832.     185. 

This  is  a  richly  stored,  clearly  written  book,  and  one  for 
which  every  votary  of  botany,  who  can  afibrd  it,  may  safely, 
and  without  hesitation,  spend  his  money.  We  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  thie  science,  it  were  sold  at  half  the  price,  charged  for 
it.  The  want  of  such  an  introduction  has  been  sensibly 
felt  by  all  who  addict  themselves  to  this  science,  for  the  space 
of  the  last  ten  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  within 
that  period  it  is,  pr  not  much  beyond,  that  those  views  of 
botany  which  make  its  essence  consist  in  acquainting  us  with 
the  natural  afiinities  of  plants  have  become  popular  in  Britain ; 
and  those  views  having  no  object  in  commonf  with  the  botany 
previously  taught,  which  had  for  its  object  mainly  that  of  en- 
abling the  student  to  distinguish  one  plant  &om  another,  it 
follows,  that  with  this  complete  change  in  the  state  of  botany, 
its  scope  and  its  objects,  it  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  its  elementary  de- 
tails. This  has  been  the  result.  New  laws,  rules,  and  terms, 
speculations,  and  hypotheses,  have  arisen  in. abundance,  and 
the  science  has  in  many  cases  been  much  elucidated  by  the 
application  of  these :  witness  the  systematic  distribution  of  the 
cruciferous  or  tetradynamous  plants,  in  De  CandoUe's  Systema, 
With  botany  in  this  changed  and  improved  state,  the  incon- 
venience which  has  resulted  has  been,  that,  read  what  modern 
book  on  the  science  one  would,  a  host  of  new  combinations, 
of  mutilations  of  old  ones,  and  of  new  terms  in  which  these 
were  enounced,  were  presenting  themselves  on  every  side; 
and  this,  with  the  non-existence,  all  the  while,  of  a  com- 
prehensive,   clear,   explanatory  introduction,    to  which   re- 
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ference  could  be  made  for  the  solution  of  every  puzzle  and 

E  difficulty ;  for  the  introductions  previously  extant,  though 
in  their  day,  or  in  application  to  the  system  to  which 
were  formed,  were  usually  found  provokingly  defective 
when  consulted  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  system  of  natural 
affinities.  This  state  of  deficiency  it  is  the  office  of  the  pre- 
sent Introduction  to  remedy,  by  including  within  itself  all  the 
modern  views  of  the  science,  and  of  the  considerations  attached 
to  it,  and  explanations  and  illustrations  of  all  the  terms  em* 
ployed  in  it,  as  devised  and  published  up  to  the  period  of 
putting  the  work  to  press.  It  will  be  found  a  most  satisfac- 
tory volume ;  and  in  closing  our  notice  of  it,  we  have  only  to 
express  our  hope,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  every  second  year 
at  most,  a  new  edition  of  it,  including  all  improvements 
which  the  progress  of  the  science  may  have  evolved  in  the 
interim,  will  be  regularly  supplied  to  the  public. 

HooJcei\  W.  Jl,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Grevitte^  R.  K,,  L.L.D. :  Icones 
Filicum  ad  eas  potissimum  Species  illustrandas  destinatas 
qute  hactenus  vel  in  herbariis  delitueruntprorsusincognitaej 
vel  saltem  nondum  per  Icones  botanicis  innotuerunt :  or, 
rignres  and  Descriptions  of  Ferns,  principally  of  such  as 
have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have  as 
yet  not  been  correctly  figured.  In  two  vols,  folio.  Lon- 
don, 1831.  With  the  plates  coloured,  24  guineas;  with 
the  plates  uncoloured,  15/. 

These  two  magnificent  but  very  expensive  volumes  supply 
a  valuable  help  to  our  farther  acquaintance  with  those  very 
interesting  plants,  the  Ferns.  They  present  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  240  exotic  species ;  and  in  the  descriptions  of 
these,  allusions,  in  contradistinction,  are  made  to  additional 
species.  Some  new  genera  are  founded,  and  new  systematic 
affinities  indicated.  The  species  figured  and  described  in  the 
work  are  from  India,  St.  Vincent's,  Jamaica,  Quito,  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  New  Holland ;  so  that,  besides  the  interest  which 
the  species  from  each  country  may  intrinsically  possess,  they 
associate  an  extrinsic  interest,  in  serving  as  a  sample  of  idl 
the  fern  productions  of  the  countries  from  which  they  have 
been  severally  derived. 

In  closing  this  work,  the  authors  present  their  thanks  to 
various  gentlemen  resident  in  the  above  countries  for  their 
valuable  assistance  to  it,  by  the  contribution  of  native  speci- 
mens, and  by  descriptive  notices  appertaining  to  them.  To 
Dr.  Wallich,  in  particular,  the  authors  declare  their  very 
great  obligation,  "  for  continued  supplies  of  the  Ferns  of  tli 
vast  continent  of  India ;   and  these,"  say  they,  "  have  now 
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ftrrived  to  so  great  an  extent,  —  and  not  alone  from  Dr,  Wal- 
lich,  but  also  from  Dr.  Wight  of  Madras, — that  the  authors 
contemplate,  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  Hon. 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  form 
for  them  a  new  and  separate  publication,  under  the  title  of 
Filices  Asiatics  Bariores  [Rarer  Asiatic  Ferns],  to  appear  on 
the  same  size  and  plan  as  the  Plantce  Asiatics  Rariores* 

Blume^  Carolus  LudovicuSi  M.  D.,  lately  Investigator  of  Na- 
ture in  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  the  East  Indies,  Super- 
intendent of  Medicine,  and  Director  of  a  Botanic  Garden 
there,  &c.  &c.,  aided  by  Joannes  Baptista  Fisher^  M.D. : 
Flora  Javae,  necnon  Insularum  adjacentium.  With  litho- 
grajihic  and  copperplate  engravings,  coloured.  Brus-» 
sels,  1828,  folio.  Frank,  Brussels;  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz, 
London. 

Dr.  Blume's  Flora  of  Java  and  the  Islands  adjacent  is  a 
work  of  great  interest,  from  the  following  circumstances :  — 
1.  Dr.  Blume  is  an  able  systematic  botanist;  and  manifests, 
by  his  elaborate  elucidation  of  details,  that  superficiality  is  not 
one  of  his  characteristics.  2.  The  vegetable  furniture  of  Java 
has  hitherto  been  but  limitedly  known  in  Europe  :  hence  the 
subjects  of  the  Flora  Javce  are  likely  to  be  interesting  from 
their  novelty.  3.  The  work  is  executed,  both  in  its  plates 
and  letterpress,  so  admirably,  that  it  is  an  eligible  object  for 
introduction  into  the  best  of  libraries. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  100  folio  numbers, 
aud  of  these  35  are  already  published ;  but,  owing  to  the  late 
prevalence  of  political  strife  in  Belgium,  the  work  has  been 
for  some  time  suspended,  but  its  publication  will  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  Belgic  politics  will  permit.  In  the 
interim,  the  parties  interested  in  the  work  are  endeavouring  to 
make  it  better  known  in  London,  and  doubtless  other  places ; 
and  to  this  endeavour  we  must  say  we  wish  all  success ;  for  a 
work  of  such  merit  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  pos- 
sessed. It  is  true,  that,  of  the  35  numbers  published,  we  have 
not  seen  many,  and  those  we  have  seen  are  possibly  the  more 
attractive  ones,  as  the  subjects  they  contain  are  mainly  trees 
and  shrubs :  but  even  if  so,  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  work  furnish  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  less  attractive 
portions  of  it  will  be  at  least  botariically  interesting.  From 
the  first  number  we  shall  present  a  short  notice  of  two  plants 
of  extraordinary  interest:  Rnffl^s/a  Pdtma  Blume^  and  a  near 
relative  of  it,  Brugmansm  Zipp^l// Blume.  Rafflesm  Pdtma 
Blume  is  nearly  related  to  Raffl^sm  Arnold/V  of  Brown. 
Those  who  have  access  to  the  Linnaean  Society's  Transactions 
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(vol.  xiii.  p.  227.)>  or  to  our  Magaxine  of  Natural  Hilary 
(vol.  i.  p.  68.),  are  already  acquainted  with  the  R.  Arn6Idii ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be,  we  shall,  from  the 
fatter  work,  give  again  the  cut  {^.  119.},  and  a  short  notice 


of  it.  It  is  n  parasite,  not  an  epiphyte  (seep.  12.  note)  on  the 
root  and  stems  of  the  genus  f^tis  and  allied  genera.  The 
flower  weighs  15  lbs.,  and  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  plant, 
which  has  neither  leaves,  roots,  nor  stem.  The  flowers  are 
dicecious,  and  the  breadth  of  a  full-grown  one  exceeds  3  ft.  j 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  (a),  which  are  five,  are  roundish, 
of  a  brick  red  colour,  covered  with  protuberniices  of  a  yellow- 
ish white,  measure  12  in.  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  and  it 
is  about  a  foot  from  the  insertion  of  one  petal  to  that  of  the 
opposite  one;  the  nectarium  (&]  would  hold  12  pintsithe 
pbtils  [d),  abortive  in  the  male  flower  sent  to  England,  were 
very  large.  Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  round  knob 
(^.  150.)  proceeding  from  a  crack  or  hollow  in  the  stem  or 
root.  This  knob,  when  cut 
— ■ —  through,    exhibits     the    iafknt 

flower  enveloped  in  numerous 
bracteal  sheaths,  which  succes- 
sively open  and  wither  away  as 
the  flower  enlarges,  until  at  the 
time  of  fiill  expansion  (^.  149. 
a)  very  few  are  remaining,  which 
{  have  somewhat  the  appearance 

I  of  a  broken  calyx  (c).     Three 

months  elapse  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  bud  to  t^e  full  expansion  of  the  flower.  Tlie 
female  flower  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  male,  far- 
ther than  in  being  without  the  anthers  {e)  of  the  latter.    The 
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flower,  fully  blown,  was  discovered  in  a  jungle,  growing  close- 
to  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  with  a  swarm  of  flies  hovering 
over  the  nectary,  and   apparently  laying  their  eggs  in  its 
substance. 

Before  noticing  Rafil^s/a  Patma  Blume,  we  should  remark 
that  Dr.  Blume,  in  1 825,  founded  an  order  to  receive  this  and 
allied  plants,  and  devised  for  it  the  name  Rhiz&nthese ;  from 
rhize^  a  root,  and  anthos^  a  flower ;  in  expression  of  the  remark- 
able habit  in  their  vegetation  of  their  being  flowers  parasitically< 
sustained  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  As  M.  Brongniart 
had,  in  1824^,  a  year  previous,  applied  the  term  Cytineae  to 
plants  of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Blume's  name  is  superseded  by^ 
the  priority  ofM.  Brongniart's.  Dr.  Blume,  however,  in  his 
work  before  us,  published  in  1828,  retains  his  own  name  of 
Rhizanthese,  and  under  it  developes,  in  considerable  detail,  \X& 
characters,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  contradistinction,  de- 
scription, and  illustration  of.  the  plants,  which,  in  this  work, 
he  has  occasion  to  consider  under  it.  These  are,  Rafflesta 
Patma  Blume^  R.  Arnold/i  Brown,  and  Brugmkusia  Zipp^hV 
Blume.  R.  ArnoldtV,  above  spoken  of.  Dr.  Blume  only  notices 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  his  R.  Pdtma  from  it ;  and  we 
now  give  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  latter,  and  on  his  Brug- 
minsia  ZippeUV. 

To  RaSL^sia  Pdtma  Dr.  Blume  applies  the  epithet  Patma 
in  expression  of  its  place  of  growth.  This  species  has  the 
perianth  smooth  within,  while  R.  Arn6kl;Y  {Jig.  149.)  has  thi& 
part  rough  with  filiform  excrescences ;  R.  Patma  has  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  column  straightish,  R.  Arnolds  bears  the 
processes  in  the  disk  of  the  column  more  crowdedly  and  con- 
fusedly, and  of  unequal  length,  and  here  and  there  somewhat 
divided  and  twisted;  R.  ArnoldfV  is  perhaps  still  farther 
distinguished  from  R.  Patma,  in  the  former  having  dioecious 
flowers. 

R.  Patma  Blume  grows  in  shady  places  of  the  little  island 
of  Nusa  Kambangan,  near  to  the  south  of  Java,  upon  the 
roots  of  Cissus.  scariosa  Blume,  which  plant  delights  exceed- 
ingly in  moist  soil,  and  where  the  diameter  of  the  expanded 
perianth  of  the  Raffihsia  Patma  not  rarely  exceeds  2  Dutch 
feet  (five  of  which  are  equal  to  four  English),'  but  in  less 
favourable  situations  its  diameter  is  scarcely  14  to  16  Dutch 
inches. 

Accurate  examination  convincedDr.  Blume  that  the  HaSlhsta 

Patma  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  woody  layers  of 

the  root  of  the  Cissus  scariosa,  but  that  its  connection  was 

only  with  the  substance  of  the  biark  of  the  root     It  is  quite 

remarkable  that  the  growing  bark,  having  its  continuity  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  collet  of  the  Rafl9^s/a  into  its 
substance,  swells  out  into  a  cup-shaped  process  round  about 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Rafii^sia,  and  this  cuplike  process 
varies  in  diameter,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  may 
take  place  between  the  first  rising  of  the  flower-bud  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  flower  itself  and  its  remains.  To  illustrate 
this  extraordinary  plant,  a  series  of  drawings,  occupying  four 
folio  pages,  are  presented :  they  show  its  progressive  stages 
of  developement  and  its  structure,  and  are  admirably  exe- 
cuted. 

Brugmdnsf'a  Zipp^hV  Blume.  Dr.  Blume  ventures  to  apply 
this  generic  term  to  this  plant,  because  he  considers  that 
Persoon's  gaius  Brugmansm  is  not  sufiiciently  distinct  from 
Daiura  L«  The  specific  name  Zipp^hV  compliments  the 
person  who  first  found  this  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of 
Cissus  tubercul^ta  Bksmej  in  moist  woods  on  the  south-west 
declivity  of  the  mountain  Salax,  and  at  the  height  of  from 
1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain 
is  situate  in  the  province  'of  Buitenzorg,  on  the  west  of  Java, 
and  is  sacred  both  to  Vulcan  and  to  Flora. 

The  generic  character  of  Blume's  genus  Brugmansia  are 
these: — Perianth  of  one  leaf,  with  the  crown  of  the  throat 
interrupted,  limb  5-parted;  segments  or  partitions  twice  or 
thrice  cleft:  the  aestivation  valvate  induplicate;  the  central 
column  subglobose,  hollowed  above,  and  naked;  anthers  mon- 
adelphous,  2-celled,  opening  by  two  pores.  Dr.  Blume 
states  that  Brugmdnsm  Zipp^hV  possesses  remarkably  styp- 
tical  powers. 

In  the  other  odd  numbers  which  have  come  under  our 
observation,  in  the  order  Cupuliferse  several  most  interesting 
species  of  oak  are  figured  and  described :  the  foliage  of  some 
of  these  is  magnificent,  and  the  cups  and  acorns  are  very 
striking.  In  the  order  Juglandeas  there  are  some  species  of 
an  interesting  genus  named  Engelhdrdtm  by  Lescfaenault,  the 
nuts  of  which  are  furnished  with  wings  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  maples,  and  are  disposed  in  catkins.  In  Anondcea 
a  beautiful  species  of  Un6na,  called  dasym^chala,  to  express 
its  having  thick  shoots,  is  figured,  and  has  numerous  ruby 
blossoms.  Three  species  of  Artabotrys,  viz.,  odoratissima, 
ham^ta,  and  suaveolens ;  and  several  species  of  the  genus 
Poly^lthia,  are  also  presented  in  this  order.  In  Magnolf'aVedr, 
six  species  of  Mich^Ua  are  figured,  four  of  Tatddmaj  and  two 
plants  to  which  the  names  Mangl^tta  glauca  (a  shrub)  and 
Aromad^ndron  ^legans  (a  tree)  are  ascribed.  The  order 
DipterocSrpese  is  elucidated  by  numerous  details,  derived  from 
fill!  descriptions  of  six  species  of  the  genus  Dipterocarpus ; 
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namely,  D.  trin^rvis,  retdsus,  Span6ghe/,  littordlis,  gracilis, 
and  Hass^ltfV.  The  essential  generic  characters  of  Diptero- 
carpus  are,  calyx  in  the  mouth  irregularly  5-cleft,  with  two 
opposite  segments  longer  than  the  rest,  and  strap-shaped; 
corolla  5*petaled,  and  folded  in  a  convolute  manner  previously 
to  expansion ;  the  stamens  numerous ;  the  anthers  elongately 
linear,  and  tipped  with  a  bristly  point ;  fruit,  a  woody  nut, 
hot  opening,  by  abortion  one-celled,  and  involucred  by  the 
enlarging  calyx :  the  seed  in  most  species  is  large.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these  trees,  to  re-* 
mark  that  Dipterocirpus  trinervis  attains  the  height  of  from 
150  to  200  feet,  and  that  its  elliptical  leaves  are  from  seven 
inches  to  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  four  to  seven 
inches  broad.  The  remarkable  feature  in  this  family,  of  each 
fruit  having  two  wings,  as  expressed  in  the  word  Dipterocarpus,* 
is  very  interesting.  These  wings  are  formed  by  the  progressive 
lengthening  of  the  longer  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  in  some 
species  of  the  genus  attain  the  length  of  three  inches :  in  D« 
trinervis  they  are  3-nerved. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Flora  Javce^  it  deserves  admiration,  that 
the  subjects  are  arranged  in  their  natural  orders,  and  all  the 
subjects  belonging  to  any  one  natural  order  are  published  con-' 
secutively ;  while  in  most  instances  the  characters  of  a  natural 
order  are  given  precedently  to  the  characters,  and  descrip^ 
tions,  and  figures,  of  the  plants  included  in  that  order. 

WaUichf  Nathaniel,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. :  Plantae  Rariores 
Asiaticae ;  or,  Figures,  coloured,  and  Descriptions  of  Two 
hundred  and  Ninety-five  selected  unpublished  East  Indian 
Plants.     In  3  vols,  imperial  folio.  London,  1832.  36L 

In  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  206 — 212.  we  have  given  short  notices 
of  a  hundred  plants  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  this  very 
splendid  work.  Since  that  time  two  additional  volumes  have 
been  published,  and  with  these  the  work  is  now  completed  in 
three  volumes.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  plates  of  plants 
are  presented,  and  an  engraved  map  of  India,  which  is  deemed 
equivalent  to  five  plates  of  plants.  On  this  map  are  indicated 
the  routes  of  the  following  travellers  who  have  severally  ex- 
plored various  parts  of  India,  to  the  end  of  increasing  our 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  of  that  vast  continent: — Mr.  Fin-' 
layson.  Dr.  Hamilton,  General  Hardwicke,  M.  Leschenault 
de  Latour,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  Mr.  Royle,  Colonel  Sykes,  Dr. 
Wallich,  and  Dr.  Wight.  India  abounds  profusely  in  species 
of  plants ;  and  many  of  them  are  extraordinarily  beautiful,  ais 
is  testified  by  not  a  few  of  the  figures  of  those  selected  for 
illustration  in  the  work  of  which  we  are  speaking;  but  we 
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Uy  underrate  this  work,  and  do  it  an  injustice,  if  we  leave 
ourselves  understood  that  it  only  acquaints  us  with  those  295 
plants,  of  which  figures  have  been  given :  it  contains,  besides, 
some  lengthy  contributions  to  systematic  botany  of  great 
value.  This  has  happened  in  this  wise.  Dr.  Wallich,  on 
visiting  Europe,  brought  with  him,  in  addition  to  original 
drawings,  stores  of  specimens ;  and  these,  the  latter  at  least, 
have  been  distributed  to  the  botanists  of  Europe,  according 
to  the  natural  families  with  which  they  were  severally  knowA 
to  be  best  acquainted.  The  result  has  been  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  a  richer  efiiision  of  information,  under  each 
species,  than  could  have  arisen,  had  the  authorship  of  the  work 
been  vested  in  any  one  person,  however  eminent*  Besides  the 
valuable  descriptions  proper  to  the  species  illustrated,  there 
are  the  following  still  more  useful  communications.    A  mono- 

5Taph,  in  the  second  volume,  on  the  Xaiirinae  of  the  East 
ndies,  to  which  there  is  a  supplement  in  the  third  volume^ 
both  by  Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  This  occupies  22 
pages,  and  developes  the  most  complete  account  of  the  order 
any  where  extant ;  and  gives  a  digest,  and  the  characters,  of 
the  genera  and  species  which  range  under  it.  Professor  Nees 
idso  elaborates,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  third  volume,  the 
ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  characteristics  of  those  lovely 
plants  the  Indian  ^canthaceae ;  and  this  valuable  elucidation 
of  this  family  occupies  48  pages.  .  Professor  Meisner,  also,  in 
the  third  volume,  presents  a  synopsis  of  those  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Polygc^nece,  which  belong  to  British  India,  so  far 
as  specimens  of  them  exist  in  the  vast  herbarium  which  has 
been  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  by.  them  recently  presented  to  the  Linnsean  Society  of 
London ;  an  act  of  munificence  which  does  honour  to  the 
Company.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  27.,  Professor  Martius,  too,  elabo- 
rates the  characters  of  the  Indian  Eriocauleie  and  ^yridece 

Hooker^  W.  J*.,  LL.D. :  The  Botanical  Miscellany ;  contain- 
ing Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants  as  recommend 
themselves  by  their  Novelty,  Rarity,  or  History,  or  by  the 
Uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  8vo.  London,  1832.  In 
quarterly  parts,  1 05.  6d.  each. 

Part  viii.  of  this  work  was  published  on  the  1st  of  August 
last,  and  contains  the  following  papers :  —  1.  ^^  Contributions 
towards  a  Flora  of  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  By  Dr.  Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.  A Jtf. 
F.R.S.  &c."  This  paper  occupies  8S  pages,  and  is  to  be 
continued  in  a  future  number.  It  enumerates  S84  species 
of  plants,   specimens  of  which  have  been  received    from 
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Messrs.  Cunnng,  Bridges,  Matthews,  Tweedie,  Macrae^ 
Cruickshanks,  Gillies,  Lay,  Collie,  Douglas,  Scouler,  and 
others,  and  are  preserved  in  herbariums  in  this  country.  We 
say  ^^  enumerates,"  because  some  of  them,  being  previously 
known  species,  are  only  indicated ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
are,  and  among  them  some  new  genera,  now  described  for 
the  first  time :  consequently,  this  paper  is  a  very  important 
contribution  to  systematic  botany,  both  in  Britain  and  all  the 
world  over.  A  genus,  nearly  allied  to  Z)raba,  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Mathews^  by  the  name  of  Math^wsia.  Mr.  Bridges,  too^ 
of  whose  diligence  in  collecting  the  paper  supplies  gratifying 
evidence,  receives  like  honour  in  an  interesting  genus  of 
shrubs,  in  the  order  JButacesB,  named  Bridg^sia  after  him. 
Three  new  species  of  lupine  are  described;  and,  amongst 
them,  one  (jLupmus  albescens)  is  termed  a  ^^fine  species.'' 
Ten  new  species  of  O'xalis  are  described;  and  four  new 
species  of  Flola  of  peculiar  aspect  (of  three  of  which  figures 
are  given),  which  "constitute  a  natural  little  group  of  ^lola, 
remarkable  for  the  crowded  and  stellate  disposition  of  theiif 
leaves,  which  are  strongly  fringed  with  woolly  hairs.'*  We 
must  not,  however,  pretend  to  notify  the  geiiera  to  which 
additions  are  made.  It  pleases  us  to  see  that  the  following 
natives  of  Britain  are  also  inhabitants  of  South  America :  -^ 
J?aniinculus  sceleratus,  i'limaria  capreolata,  Card^mine  hirsuta, 
jSis;^mbrium  officinale,  Zrcpidium  ruderale,  Capsella  biirsa 
pastoris,  Sagina  procumbens,  Arenkria  rubra,  m^dia  Dec. ; 
Cerastium  vulgatum,  latifblium,  arvense;  Geranium  pyre- 
naicum,  columbinum,  diss^ctum,  ^oheT\idnum\  Erodium 
cicutarium,  moschatum;  O'xalis  corniculata;  jllfedicag6  sa- 
tiva,  minima,  and  denticulata.  The  plants  figured  in  the 
illustration  of  this  paper  are  Math^wsm  foliosa ;  ^ola  con** 
g^sta,  volcdnica,  and  Ast^rias;  Crinodendron  Pdtagna^  a 
Chilean  tree,  thought  to  belong  to  Elseocdrpeae ;  Tricomilria 
Usilloj  a  shrub  from  Mendoza,  a  genus  allied  to  Bannist^na.; 
Bridges/a  spic^ta.  Genista  elegans;  Ad^smia  61egans,  tri-. 
folislta ;  Gourliea  decorticans,  a  genus  in  Leguminosae,  named 
by  Dr.  Gillies  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Gourliey 
who  botanised  successfully  at  Mendoza,  and  lately  died  there« 
The  second  paper  is  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
natural  history  society  of  Mauritius  in  1830  and  1831.  The 
third  paper  is  a  continuation  of  an  Enumeration  of  Ferns,  by 
Drs.  Greville  and  Hooker.  The  fourth  paper  is  on  the 
Genus  Sarothra  and  its  affinities,  accompanied  by  a  figure^ 
and  description  of  S.  Drumm6nd2V.  The  fifth  paper  is  "  On 
Cardamine  rhombbidea  and  rotundifblia  of  iNforth  America," 
of  each  of  which  a  figure  is  ^iven»     The  sixth  paper  is  a^ 
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<*  Notice  to  the  members  of  the  Unio  Itineraria,  with  a  list 
of  the  plants  collected  in  1831/'  The  seventh  and  last  paper, 
which  is  not  completed,  is  one  of  much  and  popular  interest- 
It  is  entitled  '^  A  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Emerina,  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  of  the  Huwa,  its  inhabitants ; 
written  during  a  year's  residence  by  the  botanists,  Charles 
Theodore  Hilsenberg  of  Erfurth,  and  Wenceslaus  Bojer  of 
Prague  in  Bohemia:  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Tanghina 
poison  latighinia  veneniflua/'  Of  this  plant,  a  double  plate, 
coloured,  is  given,  and  which  seems  identical  with  Cerbera 
Tinghin  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  although  this  identity  is 
not  declared.  Besides  the  figures  we  have  indicated,  there 
b  one  of  Polypodium  meldnopum,  and  one  of  Cryptogramma 
retrofricta,  to  which  we  see  no  description. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  .*  Genera  et  Species  ^terearuni* 

This  is  reported  to  be  a  work  which  will  greatly  avail  those 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  species  of  the  genus  ^''ster,  and 
of  the  allied  genera :  see  Professor  Lindley  s  opinion  of  it  in 
a  quotation  presented,  p.  723. 

Smith,  Sir  J.  -E.,  M.B.&c,  and  Sotverln/y  James,  F.L.S.  &c. : 
English  Botany;  or,  coloured  Figures  of  British  Plants, 
with  their  essential  Characters,  Synonymes,  and  Places  of 
Growth.  The  Second  Edition,  arranged  according  to  the 
Linnsean  Method,  with  the  Descriptions  shortened,  and 
occasional  Remarks  added.  London.  In  8vo  numbers^ 
Is.  each  ;  monthly,  or  oftener  if  desired. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  this  excellent  and  &r- 
famed  work  supplied  to  the  public  on  terms  that  will  render 
it  obtainable  by  many  whose  circumstances  would  never  wiar- 
rant  their  purchasing  the  first  edition.  That  edition,  which 
sells  for  SSh,  extends  to  ^Q  volumes,  and  includes  figures 
and  descriptions  of  2592  native  plants,  1087  of  which,  ex- 
clusive of  SS  ferns,  are  cryptogamic,  or,  as  far  as  our  naked 
eyes  are  concerned,  flowerless  plants.  From  this  second 
Million  all  such  are  to  be  omitted;  and  even  the  figures 
of  flowering  plants,  <^  which  represent  such  nearly  allied 
species  as  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  descriptions 
from  those  figured."  By  this  omission  of  some  species, 
<<  it  is  supposed  that  about  1200  plates  will  contain  the  flower- 
ing plants,  which  may  be  bound  in  six  volumes ;  and,  as  most 
of  them  are  ready,  no  delay  is  likely  to  occur."  As,  however, 
some  purchasers  may  prefer  to  possess  a  figure  of  every  plant 
described  in  this  edition,  Mr.  Sowerby  praposes  to  supply 
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inipressions,  and  coloured,  of  all  the  omilted  plates^  at  3d» 
each. 

The  plates  employed  will  be  those  used  for  the  first  edition, 
ei^cept  in  some  few  instances  of  error,  where  new  ones  will  be 
substituted.  In  this  second  edition  the  pUttes  are  published 
in  the  order  of  the  Linoaean  classes  and  orders,  with  the 
names  of  the  plants  engraved  on  the  plates :  the  impressions 
are  taken  <^  on  smaller  paper,  and  have  their  colouring  less 
highly  finished,  than  those  in  the  first  edition. 

The  descriptions  are  published  collectedly,  and,  like  the 
figures,  in  the  order  of  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  .  Tliey  are 
condensed  from  those  in  the  first  edition,  and,  the  editor 
trusts,  without  omitting  any  thing  material ;  while,  from  the 
increased  accuracy  which  the  progress  of  botanical  research 
has  effected,  they  will  be  occasionally  improved.  In  the  names 
of  the  plants  some  few  indispensable  changes  will  be  admitted. 
To  each  genus  is  added  the  name  of  the  natural  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  habits 
and  properties  of  the  species  of  the  genus.  These  are  useful 
additions. 

Of  the  six  numbers  published  we  shall  remark  on  the  first 
four,  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  publication,  that  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3.  contain  five  plates  each,  without  any  descriptive  text; 
but  No.  4.  contains  three  plates  and  a  sheet  of  letterpress,  in 
which  the  18  species  figured  in  the  four  numbers  are  described, 
and  nine  species  besides,  the  figures  of  which  are  omitted. 
In  this  manner,  through  the  work,  the  letterpress  is  to  be  sup- 
plied  when  the  descriptions  have  become  numerous  enough 
to  fill  a  sheet.  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  his  address,  hopes  "  that  the 
many  intelligent  persons  whose  means  are  limited,  may  be  in- 
duced, by  the  low  price  at  which  this  edition  of  English 
Botany  is  published,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  vegetable  beauties  disclosed 
around  them ;"  a  hope  in  which  we  heartily  concur. 

Anon.:  British  Flowering  Plants,  drawn  from  Nature,  and 
engraved  under  the  direction  of  William  Baxter,  A.L.  S. 
F.  H.  S.,  &c.,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  In 
8vo  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates  and  descrip* 
tive  letterpress*  With  the  plates  coloured,  Is.;  unco- 
loured,  6d.  • 

Another  very  cheap  work,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
British  flowering  plants.  It  is  ^'  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
specimen  of  each  genus,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  general 
purposes."  In  the  first  number  the  species  figured  are  FrI- 
tillaria  meleagrisi  Ttdipa  sylvestris,  Geum  rivale^  and  Vio\a 
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caniiia:  ia  the  second  number,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  Paris 
quadrifolia,  Adonis  aiitumnalis,  and  &phrys  apifera.  The 
plants  are  well  drawn  and  engraved,  the  first  six*  of  the 
eight,  in  particular ;  but  the  colouring,  in  our  copy,  of  the 
4>th,  7th,  and  8th  subjects,  admits  improvement.  Each  spe- 
cies has  a  separate  leaf  allotted  to  the  description  of  it,  in 
which  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  and  natural  order  to  which 
it  belongs  is  stated,  and  the  generic  and  specific  names,  cha* 
racters,  and  etymons  given,  as  well  as  synonymes,  habitats,  a 
detailed  description,  and  the  uses,  if  any,  to  which  the  species 
is  applied.  Dissections  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  which 
characterise  the  genus  are  given  on  the  plate,  and  explained 
in  the  text. 

Mackay^  James  Tctwnsend^  M.  R.  I.  A.  A.  L.  S.  &c.  &c. :  A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Phaenogamous  Plants  and  Ferns  found  in  Ire- 
land, with  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  rarer  Sorts.  Dublin, 
1825.     4to,  98  pages. 

We  notice  this  book,  retrospective  as  is  its  date,  for  the  sake 
of  connecting  it  with  Mr.  Mackay's  interesting  communication 
on  some  newer  discoveries,  in  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  230. ;  where,  if 
we  mistake  not,  this  catalogue  is  alluded  to  as  the  list 
published  "  in  1804?,''  which  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  1824. 
The  present  is  a  useful  catalogue,  for  its  indication  of  habitats, 
and  for  the  original  remarks  sprinkled  through  it :  but  its  size 
is  inconvenient ;  and  as  Mr.  Mackay  probably  contemplates  a 
second  edition,  we  hope  he  will,  in  consideration  of  the  pockets 
of  botanical  travellers,  make  choice  of  duodecimo  pages,  and 
type  as  small  as  nonpareil.  Botanical  explorers  are  most  fre- 
quently youthful,  and  can  therefore  read  small  print  readily 
enough. 

Mantellf  Joshua :  A  Chart  of  Floriculture,  comprising  the 
Propagation  of  Stove,  Green-house,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
Plants;  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs;  with  the  Soils  best 
adapted  to  their  Growth.  A  folio  sheet,  30  in.  by  21  in. 
1832.  Published  by  J.  Baxter,  Lewes,  Sussex.  Reprinted 
from  the  second  edition  of  Baxter's  Library  of  AgricuJUteral 
and  Hortiadtural  Knowledge. 

Information  on  the  best  modes  of  propagating  plants,  and 
the  soils  fittest  for « their  healthful  growth,  is,  as  the  above 
title  indicates,  the  express  object  of  this  chart.  This  object  is 
very  well  achieved  by  digesting  into  separate  alphabets  the 
genera  of  stove  plants,  of  green-house  plants,  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  annual  aiul 
biennial  plants ;  and  by  aippending  to  the  end  of  each  generic 
name  letters   and   figures  which  represent  certain  detailed 
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meanings  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The  genera, 
as  thus  classed,  and  with  information  thus  appended  to  them, 
are  stated  to  be  nearly  4000  in  number,  and  they  form  18 
longitudinal  columns ;  and,  says  the  author,  ^^  as  the  species 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  genus  to  which  they  belong, 
the  chart  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  cultivation  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  interesting  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  We  cannot  better  explain  the 
mode  of  using  the  chart  than  by  quoting  the  author's  own 
"  directions ;"  but,  before  we  do  so,  we  ought  to  observe  that 
he  enumerates  21  modes  of  propagating  plants,  or  of  treating 
the  cuttings,  &c.,  while  in  the  course  of  being  converted  into 
plants,  and  these  modes  are  severally  numbered.  He  enume- 
rates, also,  of  soils  and  composts,  14  kinds,  and  distinguishes 
each  kind  by  a  capital  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Then  j  "  should," 
says  he,  "  the  culture  of  any  species  of  plant  be  required, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  turn  to  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs.  For  illustration :  let  Abroma,  under  stove  plants, 
be  taken  as  an  example.  Opposite  to  this  we  find.  1 ,  6.  £. 
By  referring  to  the  modes  of  propagation,  we  learn  that  the 
plant  may  be  raised,  1.  by  seed ;  6.  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  stove  or  green-house,  and  that  the  cuttings  are  liable 
to  damp  ofip,  unless  the  accumulated  moisture  be  occasionally 
wiped  from  the  glass.  Under  soils,  it  vnll  be  seen  that  £. 
indicates  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  genus.  Annuals  and  biennials  being  uniformly 
propagated  by  seeds,  it  has  been  deemed  only  necessary  to 
point  out  their  habits  and  places  of  habitation :  these  are  de- 
signed by  the  following  abbreviations :  —  A.  annual,  B.  bien- 
nial,* H.  hardy,  T.  tender,  G.  green-house,  S.  stove." 

We  have  bestowed  thus  many  words  on  this  chart,  because 
if  is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  synopsis  of  directions 
for  propagating  plants,  and  accommodating  them  with  the 
soils  they  require,  which  has  ever  been  published.  It  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  of  the  11th  and  12th  columns  in  our 
Hortus  Britannicus :  in  those  columns  of  that  work,  the  mode 
of  propagation  and  soil  are  generally  stated ; '  in  the  chart 
before  us,  where  these  two  particulars  have  been  almost  the 
only  objects  of  the  author's  attention,  they  are  stated  with 
more  definiteness,  precision,  and  detail.  The  author  adopts 
our  accentuation  of  the  generic  names,  and  of  indicating  whether 
they  be  of  classic,  commemorative,  or  aboriginal  origin.  We 
need  not  remark  to  the  young  gardener,  for  whose  sake  we 
have  noticed  this  chart  at  such  length,  how  practicable  it  is  to 
apply  the  same  principle  of  conspectiveness  and  of  abbreviation, 
by  arbitrary  short-hand  characters,  to  other  objects. 


T20  German  and  Swedish  Books. 

GERMANY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Antoine^  P.,  Court  Gardener  in  the  Royal  and  Imperia 
Paradise  Garden  at  Vienna:  Abbildung  von  51  Pfirsich 
Sorten  nach  der  Natur.  Figures  from  Nature  of  51  Sorts 
of  Peaches.     Vienna,  1816 — 1821. 

This  is  an  abridgment,  which  costs  at  Vienna  about  305., 
of  a  work  in  folio  by  the  same  author  which  costs  more  than 
three  times  the  money.  The  figures  are  remarkably  well 
executed;  and  the  descriptions,  as  we  are  informed  by  M. 
Ranch,  who  lent  us  the  work,  and  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
author  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue,  judici-* 
ous  and  correct.  We  have  no  very  high  idea  of  the  utility  of 
figuring  such  fruits  as  the  peach,  melon,  strawberry,  goose- 
berry, &c.,  which  are  of  short  duration ;  constantly  undergoing 
alteration  by  the  introduction  of  new  sorts  raised  from  seed ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  fashionable  sorts  of  which  are  con- 
tinually changing.  However,  they  are  certainly  better  worth 
figuring  than  hybrid  pelargoniums  and  florist's  flowers;  and 
therefore  let  the  work  pass. 

Wenstr'dmj  John  Peter:    Handbok   i  Blomsterkulturen   for 
Fruntimmer.  8vo,  293  pages.     Stockholni,  1831. 

This  work'treats  of  450  species  of  blooming  plants,  none, 
or  but  few,  of  them  rare  in  English  collections ;  but  all  of 
them  showily  flowered,  and  well  suited  to  the  decoration  of 
flowerrgardens.     They  are  assorted  into  separate  alphabetic 
lists,  under  the  classes  of  annuak,  perennials,  bulbous  and 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  and  plants  for  the 
orangery  or  green-house.     Under,  each  species  is  given  a 
short  history,  usually  of  but  a  few  lines,  but  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  half  a  page,  or  even  a  whole  one.    This  history  imparts 
the  same  kind  of  information  as  is  supplied  in  out  HorhisBriian- 
nicuSi  but  in  a  fuller  manner :  it  is  terminated  by  an  explanation 
of  the  generic  name ;  and  the  history  or  description  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  French  and  Swedish  names  of  the  plant,  which 
follow  the  botanical  sytematic  one.     The  work  is  <;losed  with- 
ah  index  of  the  botanical  names,  a  second  of  the  French  ones, 
and  a  third  of  the  Swedish  ones.  It  is  a  convenient  and  useful 
manual,  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  who  are  desirous  to  learn,  in  a  ready 
manner,  what  are  the  fittest  plants  to  procure  for  effecting 
any  particular  instance  of  decoration  they  may  desire. 
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Art*  I.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants,  and  of 
old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  4)fihe 
"  Encydopcedia  of  Plants,*  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus." 

Curtiit  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates, 
3<.  6(/.  coloured,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4tf.  coloured,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweeps  British  Mower-Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates ;  3s.  coloured,  2s,  3d,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra-* 
rian  to  the  Linnaean  Sodety. 

Loddiges^s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 
5s,  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

The  reader  will  find  the  few  abbreviations  used  in  the  following  extracts 
explained  in  p.  12. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
XXIL  Berberideae.. 

390.  ^PIME^DIUM. 

diph^llum  in  a        two.lvd        ^  A  cu    |    my     W    Japan   1830?    D    lt.1  Bot  cab.  1858 

This  is  a  curious  little  plant,  very  little  known.  We  obtained  it  from 
our  worthy  friend,  M.  Schuurman,  of  the  Leyden  Garden,  into  which  it 
has  lately  been  introduced  from  its  native  country.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.     (Bot,  Cab,,  Oct.) 

LXXVII.  LegumindstB, 

1363.  DAVIE^S/i*. 
IQBlSa  Virata  Cun.  twiggy       iki-Jpr    S?jn     Taw.BlueBI.N,IL18S7?   C    •!.?  Bot.  mag.  3196 

Another  of  the  numerous  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham.  It  inhabits  the  more  elevated  dry,  barren,  parts  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  New  Holland,  where  it  flowers  in  October :  in  the  green-house  at 
Kew,  its  blossoming  season  is  June.  Mr.  Cunningham  observes  that  it 
appears  to  be  allied  to  D.  racemulosa  of  De  CandoUe,  and  to  D.  umbellata 
of  Smith ;  but  that  it  is  really  distinct  from  both.  A  twiggy  shrub,  with 
alternate  narrow  leaves  and  numerous  axillary  somewhat  corymbose  ra- 
cemes, each  consisting  of  from  four  to  seven  flowers.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Nov.) 

LXXXVIII.  EMjoXorAiacesB.  §  Ewp^orMeae. 

1460.  EUPHO'RBIA. 

cruentiita  Grak.     red.^aotted-lvd  ^  lAJ  cu  S  ?  au.8  Ap  St  Louis  1831  ?   S  8.1  Ed.n.ph.  j.  no.26 

This  species  is  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct.  1832,  No.  26.  p.  361.  ''  Seeds  of  this  plant 
were  sent,  along  with  specimens,  to  this  country  from  St.  Louis,  North 
America,  by  Mr.  Drummond.  When  is  not  stated,  neither  is  the  height 
of  the  stem.  "  The  plants  flowered  in  the  green-house  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  in  August  and  September."     Notwithstanding  this,  we 
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have  presumed  the  species  to  be  hardy.     The  petioled,  lanceolate,  un- 
equally serrated,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  2  in.  long  and  10  lines  broad,  are 
**  irregularly  sprinkled  above  with  dull  red  spots,"  and  this  is  the  property 
expressed  in  tne  epithet  cruentata. 
CXXl.  PUioiporeaf. 

fiTa  PITT(ySPORUM. 

aQgutUIMiumACLnaxTOwJaiTed  tt.LJcu    l?jn     Y      N.S.W.  189a   C    Lp   Bot  cab.  1859 

**  This  has  lately  been  introduced  from  New  South  Wales.  It  is  of  a 
delicate  habit,  having  a  few  slender  straggling  branches,  and  it  flowers  in 
June."     (Bot.  Cab.,  Oct.) 

CXXXII.  Malcihifrbvkceas. 

S<7S.  MALESHE'RB/^. 
S9001aeoroiiiitaI>./l(M  /nw^oroiriied       O   or  £}  )ii.i  B     Chile  1888.     S   It     Sw.fl.gar.2.i.lff7 

Of  this  interesting  genus,  six  species,  native  to  Peru  and  Chile,  are 
known  to  botanists ;  and  two  of  them  are  already  in  cultivation  in  Britain. 
M.  humilis  is  registered  in  our  Additional  Supplement,  p.  593.  M.  coronata, 
the  second  species,  which,  as  well  as  M.  humilis,  and  some  other  species,  is 
annual,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  Highgate  Nursery, 
from  seeds  collected  in  Chile  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming;  from  whose  rich 
herbarium  Mr.  Don  had  previously  described  M.  coronata  and  three  other 
species.  M.  coronata  has  an  upright,  branched,  pubescent  stem,  and 
rather  long,  linear,  narrow,  toothed,  pubescent  leaves.  From  the  axils  <^ 
the  diminished  leaves  on  the  branches  are  produced  the  blossoms,  and  not 
sparingly.  These  have  a  short  green  tube,  on  the  top  of  which  are  seated 
five  ereen  spreading  calycine  segments,  and,  alternate  with  them,  five  blue 
peta& ;  so  that  the  ten  segments  together  form  a  slightly  starry  blosscnn, 
g;reen  and  blue  in  colour,  orbicular  in  outline,  and  equalhng  a  penny-piece 
m  size.  The  plant  flowered  with  Mr.  Brown  in  September  last :  it  requires 
a  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds.  (Sweet's  Flower-Garden, 
Nov.) 

The  genus  Malesh^rbta,  in  natural  affinity,  is  between  the  genera  Passi- 
fldra  and  Tumera ;  and  is  in  Monadelphia  Pentdndria  of  the  system  of 
linnsus. 

CXLVI.  OaladnecB,  Francda  xonchifdlia  is  figured  in  Loddiges's 
Botanical  Cabinet  for  November,  1. 1864:  it  has  rosy  p^als,  with  a  feathered 
purple  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each.  With  Messrs.  Loddiges  ''  it  grows 
freely,  with  a  stem  2  or  3  ft.  high,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  a  coarse-looking 
plant  in  its  herbage,  but  the  flowers  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  They 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  seeds,  by  which  it  will  be  readily  multiplied. 
The  soil  should  be  rich  loam."  This  ^ecies  is  already  in  our  Additionai 
Supplement,  but  less  perfectly  than  we  now  give  it :  — 

•H28870  fonchifbHa  Fat.  Sow.thUtle-Wd  j£  A  or  Si  JLau   BaP  Chile  1830.     S  iJ    Bot  cab.  186i 

■• 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXXVII.  StyUdieas. 

•2581.  STYLI'DIUM. 
SS8£4o  bixaiitumA.2^.     ha\ry-$eaped  j£iAlor   f  my.jn   Ro   Kg.6.*aSd.l830?  S  «.p  Bpt  mag.  S19i 

This  species  has  newly  come  into  cultivation ;  and  its  purplish  rose- 
coloured  corollas,  yellow  in  the  throat,  are  larger  than  those  of  any  species 
in  our  gardens.  Mr.  M'Nab  raised  the  plant  figured  from  a  seed  taken 
off  a  native  specimen,  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Fraser.  It  blossomed 
in  the  green-house  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  through  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June.     {Bot,  Mag.,  Nov.) 

Stylidium  junceum  is  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Graham,  in  the  Edm' 
burgh  New  Fhilosophical  Journal  for  Oct.  1832,  p  364.,  whence  we  are 
enisled  to  fill  in  the  blanks  which  appear  under  this  species  in  the  Add. 
Swpp.,  No.  29277. 
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f59277i6nceumA  J3!r.     nishy  itiAJcu2    •         Ro     Kg.G.'iad.l830.     S    p.1 

''  This  plant  is  perhaps  less  ornamental  than  any  of  the  species  hitherto 
iatroduced  into  cultivation,  but  still  interesting."     {Graham,) 

CLXXXVI.  Comp6sii€s  §  AstereiB.  Abater  spectabilis,  quite  an  orna^ 
mental,  and  happily  not  rare,  species  of  this  extensive  autumn-flowering 
genus,  is  figured  in  the  BoL  Reg.  for  September,  t.  1527,  and  described  in 
the  number  for  October ;  where  Professor  Lindley  presents  the  following 

Important  Information  respecting  the  Gentu  A'tter,  "  It  is  well  known  that 
the  genus  A^ster  has  long  been  the  disgrace  of  botanists ;  that  there  is  no 
instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  history,  of  such  imperfect  descrip- 
tions, unscientific  arrangements,  &lse  species,  confused  synonymes,  and 
multiplied  names,  as  this  genus  presents.  We  have  for  many  years  been 
collecting  materials,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  to  better  order ; 
and  lately  we  have  begun  to  explain  our  ideas  upon  the  subject,  in  several 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Botanical  Begister, 

"  But  we  are  fortunately  relieved  from  the  prosecution  of  our  und^- 
taking,  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Dr.  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  which,  whether  we  regard  the  elegance  of  its  style,  the 
precision  of  its  arrangement,  the  philosophical  spirit  that  pervades  every 
page,  or  the  laborious  accuracy  with  whicn  the  whole  has  been  digested,  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  scientific  research  applied  to 
systematic  botany  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Our  labour  in  future  will 
be  reduced  to  an  illustration  of  this  extraordinary  production,  or  to  a 
criticism  of  such  points  in  it  as  may  appear  to  admit  of  improvement." 

*2337a  EURT'BIA  Ca$».    {BurubiSs,  wide-spreading,  as  are  its  creeping  ofAets.) 

§curymbtMa  Coms.     corymbed       ^  A  or  S    au.8     W     N.Amer.  1765.    D   oo   Bot  reg.  1532 

il'ster  coryvatiiMvaAit.  Hort  Kew.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  and  probably  of  Hort  Brii.,  Na  23166.  A.  cor-, 
difblius  Mx.,  not  otNut. 

A  very  common  plant  in  gardens,  where  each  corymb  usually  consists  of 
numerous  heads  of  flowers ;  although,  in  shady  woods  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  where  the  plant  is  native,  each  stem  does  not  usually  bear  more 
than  from  two  to  ten  flower  heads.   {Bot,  Beg,,  Oct.) 

CXCV.  Asclepiddex, 

•774a  PU YSI  A'NTHUS  Mart.    (Pktua,  a  bladder,  anthot,  a  flower ;  corolU  inflated  at  its  base.) 

5.  2.  AsciepiMea  Sp.  I.  — 
&lbens  ilfarf.        whitisb^MJL     ^Oor20    au       W    Bu.  Ayr.  1830.     S  l.p.    Hart.br.  54.  taS 

"  Seeds  of  this  fine  plant  were  received  by  Mr.  Neill,  from  Mr.  Tweedie, 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1830;  and,  climbing  along  the  roof  of  the  stove  in  his 
garden,  flowered  freely  in  August  last.  I  possess  from  Mr.  Tweedie  an 
excellent  specimen,  in  no  respect  different  from  the  cultivated  plant." 
{Dr.  Graham,  in  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.) 

This  is  an  interesting  stove  climber,  of  rather  rapid  growth,  and  is  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Young,  Epsom,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Neill, 
at  Canon  mil  Is.  The  leaves  are  petioled,  opposite,  oblong,  and  deep 
green  and  pruinose  above.  The  corolla  is  salver-shaped;  pale  rose- 
coloured  when  in  bud,  afterwards  white ;  smooth,  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
faintly  perfumed :  its  tube  is  half  an  inch  long,  the  limb  1^  in.  across : 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  subdichotomous  cymes. 

Caralluma  fimbriata  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  for  November,  t.  1863.  We  mention  this,  that  every  cultivator  of 
stapelias  may  know  where  to  apply  for  a  plant  of  this  highly  curious 
species. 

CCXI.  ScrophuldriruB,  §  Two  anther-bearing  stamens. 

65.  CALCEOLA'^RIA.  r2.8.ie2 

578c  Martineati<p  Swt      Martineau*s   ]£  ^  or  1  ap.au  YspotFotherg-oorym.  1831.  D  Itr.m  Sw.fl.g. 

'*  This  elegant  [and  ornamental]  freely  flowering  plant  is  the  offspring 
of  C.  Fothergflltt  fertilised  by  C.  corymbosa,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Blair, 
gardener  to  John  Martineau,  Esq.,  at  Stamford  Hill.     It  has  been  named 
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in  compliment  to  IMGss  Martineau,  a  young  lady  of  great  botanical  taste. 
Drawn  at  Mr.  Low*s  nursery,  Upper  Clapton."  (^Flower'Gardefif  Oct.) 
This  hybrid  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  Magazme,  Vol.  VIl.  p.  510.» 
and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  is. 

fi870]a  AtUniMiia  D.Don  Atkini'f      JC  ^«r  1|   Jn.o      T.REog.hytx  18S0.     D  p  Sw.fl.gar.Ss.  168 

A  short  notice  of  this  hybrid  is  presented,  p.  473 :  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  James  Atkins,  Nurseryman,  Northampton,  between  C.  corymbdsa 
and  C.  arachnofdea.  It  emulates  C  Youngit.  It  is  perennial,  raultipli- 
cable  by  parting  only,  and  was  quite  unhurt  out  of  doors  by  last  year's 
winter.  "  Mr.  Atkins  finds  that  peat  suits  it  best,  and  states  that  the 
original  plant,  which  is  placed  in  a  border  of  that  soil,  is  5  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  «ent  forth,  in  the  course  of  1832,  upwards  of  150  stems,  each 
bearing  from  30  to  70  flowers.    ^Sweet's  Floiver-Garden,  Nov.) 

CCXXI.  Jjobidke,  Scutellana  macrdntha  Fis,  is  figured  in  Loddiges's 
Bot.  Cab,  for  November,  1. 1865.,  and  seems  a  very  desirable  species  for 
the  hardy  flOwer-border.  Its  shoots  are  terminated  by  a  spike  of  several 
rather  la^e  bright  blue  blossoms. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PlANTS. 

CCXXXIV.  BromefiacesB. 

961a  JSXHMEA  Ltndl.    (Aiekmi,  a  point;  from  the  rigid  points  on  the  calyx.)      &  L  sp.         ^3^ 
Mertfostf  Schult      Mertens's        j£  (29  or  1}     mr.ap  G.R    Demerara  1830  P  Sk  p.r.w  Bot.  mag. 

A  beautiful  bromeliaceous  plant,  sent  (when  is  not  stated),  with  many- 
other  rarities,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  from  Demerara,  where  it 
is  an  epiphyte  upon  trees,  by  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.    '*  Its  noble  yellow 

Sreen  spikes,  nearly  1  ft.  long,  tipped  with  richly  coloured   (bright  and 
eep  rose  red),  erect,  protruded  portions  of  the  petals,  and  the  large 
red  bracteas  at  the  base,  render  this  plant  a  most  desirable  inmate  of  the 
stove."     (Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.) 
CCXXXVIII.  AmatyUidees. 

•daSa  CORBULA''RIA  8aL    iCorbula^  a  little  basket ;  shape  of  nectary.)  &  1.  10  sp. 

75B&  ser6tina  Haw.     U!te.Jlaweriiig  tf  ^  or  |    mr.ap  Y     Portugal  IfiSa    O  s.1    Sw.fl.8ar.2.8.164 

This  is  the  hoop-petticoat  narcissus  (iSTarcfssus  Bulbocodium)  of  the  J9o- 
tameal  Mag,,  t.  88.  but  not  the  JV.  Bulbocddium  of  Linnaeus's  Herbarium, 
It  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  interesting  and  ornamental  species. 

^  The  corbularias,  being  chiefly  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  require  a 
very  slight  protection  in  severe  winters  :  they  thrive  best  in  a  light  loamy 
soil  and  a  sheltered  situation ;  but  also  succeed  well  in  pots,  if  treated  as 
bulbous  frame  plants.  C.  ser6tina,  if  occasionally  transplanted  when  the 
bulbs  are  quiescent,  succeeds  also  in  the  open  ground."  (Flower-Garden, 
Oct.)  I  have  witnessed  its  thriving  thoroughly,  and  blooming  every  year 
satisfactorily,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  eastern-aspected  wall.  —  J,  Z>, 

979.  ALSTRCEME'R/itf. 

oculkta  B.  a        ejed^wd.    j|  lAJ  or  5  jn  Raeye.  P  Valparaiso  1831. 0  pLLdung  Botcab.  lasi 

''  This  appears  to  be  a  species  hitherto  unknown :  it  is  one  of  the  climb- 
ing kinds;  and  its  flowers,  like  those  of  all  the  genus,  are  beautiful.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  endure  the  climate  of  this  country,  as 
many  of  the  other  kinds  do,  planted  in  a  border  close  to  the  front  wall  of 
a  stove."     (Bot,  Cab.,  Oct.) 

Alstroemerta  psittacina  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  November, 
1. 1540. ;  where  Professor  Lindley,  after  doubting  its  being  a  native  of 
Mexico,  as  some  state,  and  suggesting  that  it  is  rather  a  native' of  Brazil 
or  Chile,  presents  the  following  admirable  remarks  on  the  physiology  of 
leaves  :  —  *'  Than  these  alstroemerias  no  plants  evince  in  a  more  striking 
manner  the  aptitude  of  one  vegetable  organ  to  adapt  itself  to  the  functions 
of  another.  The  breathing-pores  of  leaves,  or  stomata  (as  botanists  name 
them),  are  usually  placed  upon  their  under  side,  which  has  also  much  more 
prominent  veins  than  the  upper,  and  is  covered  with  hairs  exclusively,  if 
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hairs  are  found  upon  only  one  of  the  two  surfaces.  In  Alstroemeria,  the 
leaves,  owing  to  some  unknown  cause,  are  always  resupinate ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  consequence  of  a  twist  of  their  petiole,  that  side  which  is  bom 
uppermost  is  turned  undermost.  Now,  it  is  very  curious  that  the  surface, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  no  breathing-pores,  no  hairs, 
and  not  elevated  veins,  acquires  all  these  characters  in  consequence  of 
having  to  perform  functions  that  are  foreign  to  it ;  while  the  other  surface, 
in  like  manner,  loses  them.'* 
CXXXIX.  \ride€B. 

145.  SISYRI'NCHIUM. 
9S0lla^vaAcx]\iJMm  Hook,  spct-petaied    ]g  ^or    1  m j    T.spot     Chile  1831.    D  Lp.   Bot  mag.  3197 

This  is  an  interesting  species,  and  seems  prolific  in  flowers.  The  spathes 
have  a  broad  white  membranaceous  margin.  The  flowers  are  starry,  almost 
as  large  arS  a  shilling,  of  a  full  deep  yellow ;  but  each  of  the  six  segments  has 
a  deep  blood-red  spot  near  its  base,  and  the  three  inner  segments  have  also 
a  large  horseshoe-shaped  spot  or  cloud  of  the  same  hue  at  the  tip,  occupy- 
ing the  segment's  whole  width.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  &,  graminifolium,  but 
is  sufficiently  distinct.    (^Bot,  Mag.,  Nov.^ 

lS53a  lut^scens  AC.        yenowish.>M.  £  .Al  or  3|  my.  jn   Yah     Chile  1830.     S    111    Bot  cab.  1870 

Messrs.  Loddiges  **  raised  this  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Cuming.  It  grew 
to  the  height  of  nearly  3  fl.,  and  flowered  in  the  green-house  in  April  and 
May.  It  should  be  potted  in  light  loam ;  and  is  likely  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
hardy  with  us.  It  increases  itself  by  ofSsets  from  the  roots.  {Bot,  Cab,, 
Nov.)     The  figure  much  reminds  us  of  S.  striatum. 

CCXL.  Orckidea  §  V&ndeae. 

£SSSL  CYMBI'DIUM.    ^  4.  Bolbidium.    Rhfzoma  creeping,  bearing  peeudo-bulbs  from  1  to  S-leaved. 
marginiLtumI.ifid/.  red-edg.-*epal.jfi  fZSor    f    n      Y        Rio  Jan.  18S9.      D  jxr.w  Bot  reg.  1530 
*<  ?  Maxillkria  gracilis  Bot.  Cab.,  iSsn.  [and  GanL  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  603.  606.J  is  either  this  in  a 
sickly  state,  or  a  nearly  allied  species."    {Lindiey  in  Bot  teg.  1530.) 

An  air  plant,  which  does  not  often  flower ;  the  sepals  are  1  in.  long,  £ind 
yellow,  margined  with  red.  Young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
creeping  stem,  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  establish  for  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent life  by  means  ot  their  little  white  and  green  roots.  (Bot^  Beg,, 
Oct.) 

8584.  CIRRHJETA  LindL  (OrrAtM,  a  tendril ;  form  of  loitellura.) 

fi264S.  Loddig^fw  LindL  Loddiges's    j^  QS  or    f   jLau   Y.spot  Brazil  18S2.  D  pjr.ir  Bot  reg.  1538 
Cymbfdium  dep^ndens  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.  936.    Cirrhs'^a  dep6ndens  Loudon**  Sort,  Brit.  p.  S7a. 
Sweet's  HorL  Brit.  p.  488. 

The  genus  Cirrhse^a  differs  from  all  the  genera  in  the  tribe  Vandets  by 
its  stigma  occupying  the  apex,  and  not  the  face,  of  the  column ;  while  its 
anther  is  situated  at  the  back.  In  this  last  respect  it  agrees  with  Not/lia, 
which  is,  however,  otherwise  distinct.  C.  Loddigesti  grows  tolerably  well 
in  vegetable  mould,  if  placed  where  the  air  is  humid  and  the  drainage  com- 
plete; and,  in  such  situations,  flowers  in  August.  Professor  Lindley  also 
refers  to  this  genus  the  Gongdra  vlridi-purpurea  of  Hooker;  and  describes 
a  third  species,  specimens  and  a  picture  of  which  exist  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
herbarium,  and  names  it  C.  fiisco-lutea.  As,  however,  this  is  probably  not 
yet  in  the  country,  we  must  at  present  only  tabulate  the  second. 

^964fia  ▼iridi.purpCirea  Xmdl  green  and  pur.  ^  QS  or  1  jn^u  6.P     Braail      1897.     Dp.r.w  Bot  leg: 
Gong6ra  viridi-purpilirea  Hooker  in  Bot  mag.  2978. 

S540.  ONCFDIUM  (OgAros,  a  tumour }  the  labeUum  of  every  species  bean  at  its  base  warts,  tumours, 

or  other  excrescences.  Undley.) 
comfgenim  UndL    hom.bearing  ^  CQ]  or    |    au    Y.spot  Braxil    1829.  D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1542 

Probably  this  species  exists  in  no^British  collection  hut  that  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  W.  Herbert.  It  is, 
"  perhaps,  the  smallest  of  all  the  species  of  Oncidium  properly  so  called. 
The  truncated  callosity  of  the  crest,  with  a  sort  of  two-horned  screen  at  its 
back,  and  the  two  lateral  erect  lobes  of  the  lip  at  its  side,  are,  when  viewed 
in  profile,  not  very  unlike  a  bulPs  head  in  miniature.*'     (^Bot,  Beg,,  Nov.) 
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oUpumAC       cmML.petaltdjS\JSlot   3  Jn    IViw.y.ipot  Brazil  183L    D  pur.vr  Bot'cab.  18S* 

This  has  been  lately  introduced ;  and,  in  June,  1832,  flowered  with  us 
for  the  first  time.  The  flowers  are  el^ant  in  form,  and  of  an  unusual 
colour :  like  the  other  species,  it  will  on  occasion  increase  by  separating  its 
pseudo-bulb-bearin^  root-shoots.  (Bot.  Cab^  Oct.}  The  flowers  in  the 
figure  are  2  in.  in  diameter. 

«S41S.  STANHO^PEil  Hook. 

£859te  ebfirncs  LindL     Ivory-Upped    ^  CSl  or    }   Jl     W.P   Rio  Jan.  1828  ?    D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1529 

A  noble  epiphyte,  figured  fi-om  ELnypersley  Hall,  near  Congleton,  Che- 
shire. It  was  imported  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  **  The 
flowers  were  slightly  fragrant,  and  of  short  duration ;  the  lip,  when  fresh, 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  the  most  pure  and  highly  polished  ivory.  ''  Pro- 
fessor Lindley,  in  this  article,  cancels  his  generic  title  Ceratochilus,  because, 
in  applying  it  to  the  plants  mentioned  below,  he  did  not  advert  to  the 
existence  of  the  same  name  in  Dr.  Blume's  Observations  upon  Java  Plants. 
Blume's  genus  appears  to  be  distinct ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  become  neces- 
sary to  adopt  Dr.  Hooker's  name,  Stanhdpea.  Professor  Lindley,  on  this 
point,  thus  honourably  expresses  himself: — "  We  the  more  readily  do 
this  now,  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  objecting  to  the  reception  of 
the  name  Stanhdpea,  we  suff*ered  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  unkind  ex- 
pressions, which  should  not  have  been  applied  to  any  one,  and  least  of  all 
to.  so  amiable  and  excellent  a  man  as  our  long-tried  friend  the  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Glasgow."    {Bot,  Reg,y  Oct.) 

This  revision  of  the  nomenclature  appertaining  to  this  family  of  plants 
renders  necessary  the  obliteration,  from  Hortus  Britannicus,  p.  489.  and 
584.,  of  the  generic  name  Ceratochilus,  and  the  substitution  of  the  follow- 
ing digest  of  the  species  under  their  new  generic  title. 

•S411.  STANHO'^PE^  Hook.     {Earl  Stanhope,  President  of  the  Medico-Botanlcal  Society.) 

^528531.  insignia  Hook        notable  i«  t2S  or    1    Jl.o     P    Trinidad  1826l     D  p.r.w  Bot  mag.  S9I8 

Ceratoci\)lui  insignia  Lindley.  Hort.  Brit  p.  489.  Na  S85S1. 
(88590.  grandifibra  Ljnd/.   large-flowered  i«  QS  or    1    Jl.o    P     Trinidad  18S4.    D  pi r.w  Bot  cab.  1414 

CeratochUus  grandiflbrus  B.C.  Hort.  Brit  p.  4«9.  No.  S8530. 
£8530a  ebdmea  Lindl.       ivory-lipped     4  ^  or    |    il    W.P  Rio  Jan.  1828?  D  p.r.w  Bot  r^  1529j 
S87SL  ocul&ta  Lindl.        eyed  fi  ^  or    1    jn   Y.spot  Xalapa  18S9.    D  pir.w  Bot  caU  176* 

CeratociiMus  ocul&tus  Bot  Cab.  1764^  Hort.  Brit  Ma  1^8731. 

S.  ebumea  "  difibrs  decidedly  from  S.  oculata  and  insignis;  but  is, 
indeed,  very  closely  allied  to  S.  grandiflora,  from  which  it  thus  differs :  — 
Its  flowers  are  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  size  of  those  of  S.  grandi- 
fldra ;  the  horns  of  the  base  of  the  lip  proceed  from  the  middle  of  the 
margin  of  the  hypochilium,  and  not  from  the  front  of  the  margin  ;  and  the 
scape  in  S.  grandifldra  is  shorter  than  the  sepals  :  so  that  the  flowers  are 
erect,  while  in  8.  ebumea  the  scape  is  twice  as  long,  and  pendulous ;  and  it 
is  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  while  8.  grandifldra  is  a  native  of  Trinidad." 

KANO^DES.  {Kanodia,  pygmy;  sixe  of  plant)  20. 1.    Sp^  SL 

discolor  XifMf2.      green  and  purple £\^  CM   i    au      P  Rio  Jan.  1827.     D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  15il 

"  Curious  as  are  very  many  of  the  species  of  epiphytal  Orchldeae,  we  do 
not  remember  one  that  is  much  more  remarkable  than  this,  which  possesses  a 
habit  quite  its  own.  Its  flowers  are  so  like  the  leaves  from  among  which 
they  spring,  and  by  which  they  are  embosomed,  that  you  would  scarcely 
discover  the  plant  to  be  in  flower,  even  if  every  branch  was  blossoming. 
The  plant  has  been  long  lost  in  the  Hoiticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and, 
it  appears,  is  a  kind  not  very  easily  kept.     {Bot,  Beg.,  Nov.) 

OrcMdeoi  §  Epidendrece, 

2S54>  EPIDE'NDRUM. 
SS740a  vir^scens  B.  C.     greenish^UFd.    ^  (23  cu  f   jl    Gsh   Dominica  1829.    D  p.r.w  Bot  cab.  1867 

**  It  approaches  £.  fuscatum ;  but  we  consider  it  sufficiently  distinct. 
The  soil  should  be  chiefly  moss,  with  a  little  sawdust."  It  is  not  a  splen- 
did species,  but  one  which  interests  on  close  examination.  {Bot.  Cab., 
Nov.) 
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OCXLI.  ScUam(nea!, 

a  ALPI'NM  ?. 
magnificft  Bc^.      magnificent       jg  IZS  spl.  10  au    R    MauritiuslSaO.    D    r.l    Bot  mag,  319S 

This  is  a  strikingly  ornamental  plant,  and  a  remarkable  member  of  the 
order  Scitamineae.  Its  leaf-stems  are  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  high,  leafv. 
Scape  or  flowering-stem,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  very  stout,  leafless,  sheathed ; 
the  uppermost  sheath  is  dilated,  and  forms  a  large,  leaf^,  green  bractea ; 
within  which  is  produced  the  splendid  head,  or  dense  spike,  of  deep  pur* 
plish  red  blossoms,  1  in.  in  length.  This  spike  is  rendered  the  more 
striking  from  its  numerous  bracteas  of  a  fine  deep  rose-red  colour,  all  mar- 
gined with  a  white  line,  the  outer  ones  exceedingly  large  and  spreading, 
often  reflexed,  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length ;  diminbhing  progressively  in  siz^ 
and  length  to  the  centre  of  the  spike.  This  collection  offlowers,  with  the 
richly  coloured  bracteas,  soon  withers,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  large  head  of 
fruit  formed  of  many  capsules,  each  as  large  as  a  chestnut ;  nearly  globose, 
downy,  terminated  by  the  withered  floral  coverings,  and  intermixed  with 
the  equally  withered  and  ragged  bracteas. 

This  superb  plant  was,  a  little  while  ago,  only  known  by  dried  speci- 
mens, and  the  figure  published  by  Roscoe  in  his  Scitammeoiu  Plants ;  but 
roots  were,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Telford  of  the  Mauritius,  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  and  sent  to  Lord  Milton's  collection  at 
Wentworth  House ;  where  His  Lordship's  excellent  botanical  gardener,  Mr. 
Cooper,  so  treated  them  as  to  induce  a  plant  to  blossom  in  the  stove  in 
August,  1832.  Professor  Bojer  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  constituting 
from  this  plant  a  genus  distinct  from  Alpfnia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
will  eventually  be  done.     {Bot.  Mag,,  Nov.) 

CCXLVII.  AgphodelecB. 

«1064a  TRICHOPE'TALUM  Lin^  (JkHx,  trickos,  hair;  petalon,  a  petal:  inner  series  of  perianth 

fringed.)  6.  1.    Sp.  1—3. 
gr&ile  LinOL       slender        ^  ^  cu  S    jn.au  W.Osh  Chile     18S8.     D    r.m  Bot.  reg.  1535 

To  judge  of  the  habits  of  this  plant  from  the  branch  and  leaf  figured, 
Anthericum  ramosum  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it.  It  has  fleshy  fascicled 
roots ;  the  stem  is  sparingly  branched  Tsubramose) ;  and  from  1  ft.  to  3  fL 
in  height,  according  to  the  sterility  or  richness  of  the  soil.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous,  and  linear  sword-shaped ;  the  flowers  are  curious  in  their  fringed 
petals;  the  hairs  forming  this  fringe  are  inserted  in  a  double  row,  are 
thick,  rough,  and  composed  of  short  joints.  The  plant,  under  good  culti- 
vation, flowers  and  seeds  abundantly  from  June  to  August.  Under  this 
plant.  Professor  Lindley  presents  the  following  remarks  on  the 

Culture  of  most  half-hardy,  bulbous,  or  ^sky-rooted  Plants  with  annual 
Stems  (which  we  do  not  present  as  supplying  practical  directions  to  our 
brother-gardeners,  who  could  doubtless  themselves  give  valuable  advice  oa 
such  points,  but  because  the  philosophical  theory  by  which  he  accounts 
for  practical  results  are  really  worth  their  attention)  :  — •*  Trichop^talum 
gracilis,  like  many  (perhaps  most)  half-hardy,  bulbous  or  fleshy-rooted 
plants  with  annual  stems,  succeeds  better  if  committed  to  the  open  ground 
m  a  frame,  or  pit  which  is  well  drained,  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  from 
which  the  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  In  such  a  situation,  exposed  to  the 
open  air  all  summer  long,  it  will  form  its  leaves  in  perfection,  and  will  not 
lose  them  until  they  have  Completely  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  created;  namely,  the  elaborating  a  supply  of  food,  upon  which,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  new  stem  will  be  fed,  and  by  aid  of  which  the  flowers 
will  be  developed.  Plants,  under  such  treatment,  if  unhealthy  when  first 
submitted  to  it,  will  probably  not  indicate  any  great  renovation  the  first 
year ;  but,  in  the  second,  the  good  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  Cape  roots  can  generally  be  cul- 
tivated successfully ;  for  few  of  them  are  capable  of  living,  or  at  least  of 
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flourishing,  so  far  north  as  London,  if  treated  as  hardy  plants :  a  fiict 
which,  we  fear,  many  who  have  unfortunately  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  trust  their  Cape  bulbs  to  the  open  borders  have  discovered 
to  their  cost." 

The  **Anth^ricum?pIum68um"  of  the  Bot,  Mag.,  t.3084.,  and  of  our 
Additumal  Supplement,  No«  28616.,  is  referable  to  this  new  genus  Tricho- 
p^taluro ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  judges  it  to  be  distinct  from  gracile,  *'  from  its 
narrower  leaves,  smaller  seeds,  and  erect  flowers;  with  spreading,  not 
reflexed,  petals :  characters  which  exist  equally  in  the  wild  and  cultivated 
specimens.  It  may  be  called  Trichopetalum  stellktum."  Pursuant  to  this 
warranty,  we  shall  give  again  its  tabular  details  under  its  new  name. 

•tellktum  UndL    tttarrj-Jhod.       ^  ^  cu   1    ap       W    Chile     18S9.    D  co     Bot  mag.  3084 
Anth^ricum  ?  plumUum  Bot  mag.  5061,  and  Hort  Brit.  58a,  and  possibly  of  Ruii  and  FaTOO. 

CCLI.  JJlidcete. 

lOOa  FU'NK/il. 

aSlSaSiebolduaiuiDens.  Sieboldt*!       ^  A  or    1    Jn        Li    Japan    1890.     D    r.l    Bot  calx  18G9 
Hemeroc4Uii  SiebdldUdM  a  C.  ^^ 

Introduced,  by  the  botanist  whose  name  it  bears,  to  the  Leyden  garden, 
whence  Messrs.  Loddiges  obtained  it  in  1830.  It  grows  freely,  flowers  in 
June,  and  is  probably  hardy;    (^BoL  Cab,,  Nov.) 
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Professor  Lindley^ s  Publications, — Sir,  As  the  author  and  compiler  of 
several  of  the  most  popular  works  on  gardening  in  our  language,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  your  opinions  and  advice  tend,  in  a  greater  degree 
than,  perhaps,  those  of  any  other  man,  to  influence  the  conduct  and 
habits  of  the  younger  members  of  that  profession,  the  interests  of  which 
you  profess  to  advocate. 

As  an  occasional  reader  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  candid  and  impartial  manner  in  which  this  respon- 
sible task  is  generally  performed ;  yet  I  have  seen  and  regretted  some  few 
instances  wherein  the  frailty  natural  to  humanity  has  manifested  itself, 
and  private  friendship  or  interest,  perhaps  pique,  has  superseded  justice. 

These  observations  are  induced  by  the  high  encomiums  bestowed,  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  on  Mr.  Lindley's  recent  publications,  the  Principles 
of  Botany,  and  the  Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of  Horticulture;  encomiums 
which,  I  cannot  but  think,  are  in  a  great  measure  unjustifiable.  Undoubt- 
edly, very  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Lindley,  for  having  condensed  within 
the  limits  of  his  two  small  books  more  really  useful  information  than  is  to 
be  sifted  from  among  the  baseless  theories,  oft  retailed  experiments,  and 
conflicting  opinions,  that  cumber  the  pages  of  many  of  the  ample  and 
costly  volumes  given  to  the  world  for  its  enlightenment,  by  men  with 
half  a  score  learned  abbreviations  tacked  to  their  names.  But  the  unqua- 
lified  praise  so  lavishly  showered  both  upon  the  author  and  books,  naturally 
inclines  those  who  purchase  the  works  to  expect  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  perfection.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  me;  and  my 
disappointment  was  proportionately  great,  when,  on  comparing  the  two 
works,  I  found  that  propositions  laid  down  in  the  Principles  of  Botany  as 
essential  principles,  are,  in  the  later  publication,  directly  contradicted. 
That  Mr.  Lindley,  for  his  credit's  sake,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing such  palpable  blunders,  I  have  transcribed  such  of  them  as  have  occurred 
to  me ;  and,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  those  among  your  readers  who,  like 
myself,  have  procured  the  books  on  the  recommendation  contained  in  this 
Ikla^ine,  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  public  my 
remarks  through  the  same  channel. 
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In  the  Principles  of  Botany^  paragraph  25.,  it  is  said  that  spiral  vessels 
**  are  not  found  in  any  part  which  is  formed  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
are,  consequently,  absent  from  the  wood,  bark,  and  root." 

In  the  Principles  of  Horticulture^  par.  15.,  we  are  told  that  '^  spiral  vessels 
are  not  found  in  the  wood  or  bark,  and  rarely  in  the  roots  of  plants." 

The  former  of  these  paragraphs  lays  down,  as  a  positive  rule,  that  spiral 
vessels  do  not  exist  in  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  formed  in  a  downward 
direction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  they  are  absent  from  the  wood,  bark, 
and  root.  In  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  spiral  vessels  are  rarely  found  in 
the  roots.  If  they  are  ever  found  in  these  organs,  does  it  not  ^Uow  that 
the  principle  which  we  are  taught  by  the  first  paragraph  is  false  ? 
Principles  of  Botany,  par.  25.,  "  The  function  of  the  spiral  vessels  is 
unknown. 

33.  Their  functions  (those  of  the  ducts)  have  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined.    It  is  probable  that  they  serve  for  the  passage  of  air. 

86.  The  medullary  sheath  consists  of  spiral  vessels  and  ducts. 

89.  It  carries  upwards  the  fluid  absorbed  either  immediately  from  the 
earth,  or  through  the  intervention  of  the  alburnum,  and  conducts  it 
into  the  leaves." 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  "  mystification"  here.  If  the  function  of 
the  spiral  vessels  is  unknown,  and  those  of  the  ducts  uncertain,  how  can 
it  be  said  that  the  spiral  vessels  and  ducts,  of  which,  as  we  are  told, 
the  medullary  sheath  is  composed,  carry  upwards  fluid  to  the  leaves? 
Again,  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Principles  of  Horticulture ,  par.  21.,  that  "  Spiral  vessels  convey  oxygenated 


air." 


Principles  of  Botany,  par.  200.,   ''  The  food  of  plants  consists  of  water 
holding  various  substances  in  solution.     The  roots  have  the  power 
of  separating  these  substances,  and  selecting  such  only  as  are  con- 
genial to  the  nature  of  the  species." 
Principles  of  Horticulture ,  par.  37.,  '*  These  organs  (the  spongioles)  have 
no  power  of  selecting  their  food,  but  will  absorb  whatever  the 
earth  or  air  ma^  contain  which  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  pass  through 
the  sides  of  their  tissue." 
Will  the  learned  professor  reconcile  these  two  principles?  Other  discre*- 
pancies  might  be  pointed  out  in  these  two  works,  especially  in  the  passages 
relating  to  the  excreting  theory,  against  which  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
evidence  that  would  shake  it  to  the  very  foundation.    But  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  possibility  of  even  such  men  as  the  learned  professor 
overreaching  themselves,  and  also  to  justify  my  remark,  that  your  unqua- 
lified praises  were,  to  say  the  least,  premature.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  A  Journeyman  Gardener.     Nov,  1.  1832. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  strictures,  and  invite  him  to 
continue  them  whenever  lie  sees  occasion. —  Cond, 

Shalder's  Fountain  Pump,  —  As  we  strongly  recommended  this  pump 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  218.),  we  consider  it  right  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
essence  of  a  paper,  which  we  have  received  from  our  correspondent  Mr. 
Mallet  of  Dublin,  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  the  person  who  has  pur- 
chased the  patent  right  of  this  pump  was  endeavouring  to  sell  that  right 
for  Ireland  to  Mi\  A&let,  who  was  disposed  to  purchase  it,  but  who,  being 
rather  surprised  at  the  seller  coming  down  very  greatly  in  price,  thought 
of  examining  the  records,  and  found,  on  consulting  them,  that  there  was 
no  patent  for  Shalder's  pump,  for  Ireland,  at  all.  Having  detected  this 
attempt  at  imposition,  he  next  thought  of  enquiring  whether  the  invention 
was  a  new  one ;  and  he  found  it  described  in  Belidor's  Architecture  Hu" 
draUque,  torn.  ii.  liv.  iii.  chap*  iii.  p.  120.;  and  something  very  similar  in 
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Gttganfi  Mec^ama^  vol.  u. ;  and  in  Nic^li<m*s  OpertUme  Meehaiiic.  We 
have  sent  Mr.  Mallet's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  MecAamct*  Magtmne,  in 
which  it  will  be  found,  vol.  xviii.  p.^  70.  Mr.  Mallet  remarks  that  this  is 
an  instance  of  what  has  become  common  in  London  of  late  years,  *'  the 
practice  of  furbishing  up  an  old  invention,  and  taking  out  a  patent  for  it, 
either  through  ignorance,  or  a  worse  intention."  —  Cond, 

Trafficking  in  Gardeners'  Situations,  (p.  499.)  ^-  From  what  has  come 
to  my  own  knowledge  within  the  last  twelve  months,  I  can  fully  add  my 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  remarks  of  An  Enemy  to  Bribery.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  full  disclosure  of  the  transac* 
tions  above  mentioned,  but  merely  to  say^  that,  however  surprising  the 
coincidence  may  seem,  the  same  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  name  and  abode  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  as  those 
that  designate  the  worthy  trafficker  noticed  in  your  former  pages,  viz., 
a  Mr.  B.  of  Y.  1  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — An  Advocate  for  every  J%ing  being 
done  above  board.     August  28.  1832. 

Traffi,cking  in  Gardener^  Situations,  (p.  499.)  —  Sir,  I  b^  to  inform 
An  Enemy  to  Bribery  (p.  499.)  that  I  have  enquired,  and  cannot  hear 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  alludes  to  has  been  transacted  m  thb  part  of 
the  country.  I  can  hear  of  gardeners  having  been  recommended  by  a 
nurseryman,  and  they,  of  course,  feel  themselves  under  an  obligation  to 
send  to  the  nurseryman  for  what  seeds  and  plants  they  may  want;  but  this 
is  nothing  but  what  is  right,  as  it  is  discharging  an  obligation,  and  of  no 
injury  whatever  to  their  emplovers.  An  Enemy  to  Bribery  believes 
the  practice  of  trafficking,  which  he  describes,  to  be  detrimental  to  gardens 
and  gardeners.  This  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  absurd  practice  of  Mr.  B. 
of  Y.  is  far  from  being  a  general  one ;  and  a  good  honest  gardener  is  not 
so  great  a  blockhead  as  to  give  twenty  pounds  ibr  a  situation ;  and  an 
inexperienced  gardener  would  very  soon  lose  the  situation  he  had  paid  so 
dearly  for.  The  statement  of  An  Enemy  to  Bribery  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  little  less  than  enmity  or  jealousy  on  his  part,  or  else  the  names  of 
all  parties  would  have  been  published  in  full,  in  an  open  and  Englishman- 
like style,  a  system  which  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  Magazine  adopted.  I  have  purchased  the  Magazine  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  have  frequently  read  experiments,  proved  by  whom  we 
know  not,  except  by  two  and  sometimes  three  capkal  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — William  Whidden,  Gardener  to  Colonel 
Chester,    Chicherli^,  ^ear  Nevjporty  Bweksy  Sept.  10*  1832. 

Mr.  Hax^s  Method  of  heeding  bsf  Steam,  .(p.  330.^  —  Sir,  I  have  perused 
with  very  great  pleasure  Mr.  Hay's^jimaBd  description  of  heating  hot-houses 
by  steam  through  perforatedrnj^Sf-a  plan  which,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
when  the  nature  and  prio^fp^  of  steam,  as  applied  to  the  heating  of  hot- 
houses, pits,  &c.,  become  Better  known,  and  the  mania  for  hot  water  has 
a  little  subsided,  will,  for  horticultural  purposes  of  every  description  where 
artificial  heat  is  required,  be  found  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  invented. 
The  country  being  just  now  pretty  full  of  hot  water,  I  expect  some  will 
be  inclined  to  consider  such  an  assertion  rather  speculative ;  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  must  admit,  though  I  believe  it  has  been  found  to  answer 
perfectly  in  several  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  the  time  which  it 
nas  been  in  use  here  induces  me  to  speak  at  least  from  short  experience. 
About  two  years  ago,  I  had  two  vineries  built,  to  supply  early  grapes,  with 
the  borders  laid  hollow,  and  perforated  lead  pipes  introduced  underneath, 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  a  temperature  in  the  outer  border,  during  the 
forcing  season,  equal  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  vines  being  young,  and  not  having  yet  been 
forced,  I  am  only  able  to  state  that  the  temperature  of  the  border  can  be 
regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.    Early  this  spring  I  had  a  cucumber  pit 
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built,  and  heated  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  which  I  find  to  answer  most 
completely ;  and  I  have  since  obtained  permission  to  build  as  many  more 
as  may  be  required  for  melons,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  sea  kale,  &c.,  and  to 
heat  the  whole  in  the  same  way. 

A  melon  ground  heated  on  this  principle  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  pos- 
sess many  advantages  over  the  one  in  general  use.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  will  be,  the  order  and  neatness  wliich  can  at  all  times  be  maintained 
in  this  department.  Instead  of  wading  up  to  the  knees  in  litter,  to  get 
near  the  pits,  which  is  often  unavoidably  the  case  in  the  early  forcing  of 
cucumbers  and  melons  with  fermenting  dung,  there  may  be  clean  flag- 
stones or  gravel  to  walk  upon.  I  have  lately  had  a  pine^stove  heated 
on  the  same  principle,  but  have  not  yet  tried  it  a  sufficient  time  to  enable 
me  to  offer  any  remarks,  beyond  merely  stating  that  1  can  at  pleasure  raise 
or  lower  the  temperature  of  the  bark  bed  with  the  greatest  ease ;  an  advan- 
tage, by  the  by,  which  will  be  only  apparent  to  the  pine-grower.  Having 
extended  my  remarks  thus  far,  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  one  very  important 
improvement  which  may  be  contemplated  from  this  mode  of  heating; 
namely,  the  facilities  which  it  aflbrds  for  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  hideous 
black  chimney-tops  that  disfigure  so  many  gardens  with  their  dense  vo- 
lumes of  smoke,  which  they  are  every  now  and  then  sending  forth  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring  months ;  a  nuisance,  in  garden  scenery, 
which  nothing  but  necessity  and  habit  could  have  made  at  all  tolerable. 
Only  one  chimney-top  would  be  required  in  the  largest  forcing-establish- 
ment ;  and,  presuming  that  Witty's  patent  furnace  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  so  highly  recommended,  ^even  in  this  solitary  chimney  there 
would  seldom  be  any  smoke.  I  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  able  to  add 
a  few  more  remarks  on  this  subject,  should  you  think  them  worth  your 
acceptance.  —  Robert  Mamock.    Bretton  Hall  Oarderu^  July  14.  1832. 

A  Method  of  transplanting  large  Trees  is  mentioned  by  Edw.  Jesse,  Esq., 
deputy  surveyor  of  His  Majesty's  parks,  in  his  amusing  Gleanings  of  Natural 
History^  p.  309 — 313.,  who  states  that  it  has  been  attended  with  ''  great 
success,"  and,  he  believes,  '*  will  be  found  infinitely  cheaper,  and  more 
generally  to  be  depended  on,  than  the  plan  of  Sir  H.  Steuart.  ...  Of 
some  hundreds  of  trees  which  were  taken  up  and  replanted  in  Bushy 
Park,,  in  March,  1831,  not  one  had  died  [up  to  what  period  Mr.  Jesse  does 
not  state,  but  his  book  was  published  in  March,  1832],  though  many  of 
them  were  of  a  lar^e  size,  and  some  of  them  laurels  from  10  to  12  ft.  in 
height,  showing  their  blossoms  at  the  time  they  were  transplanted,  which 
was  not  at  all  checked  by  the  operation."  Mr.  Jesse's  plan  is,  to  "  exca- 
vate the  earth  at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  leaving  all  the  principal 
fibres,  and  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  in  a  compact  ball,  undermining  it  a^ 
much  as  possible,  and  taking  care  not  to  shake  or  injure  the  ball,  by 
twisting  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or  using  it  as  a  lever  to  loosen  the  tap  roots. 
These  deeds  performed,  and  a  hole  prepared  to  receive  the  tree,  to  effect 
its  removal  the  following  are  the  apparatus  and  process :  —  *'  Two  pieces 
of  iron  must  have  been  previously  formed,  of  the  breadth  and  thickness  of 
a  common  cart-wheel  tire,  3  in.  or  4  in.  wide,  and  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  6  ft.  long,  bent  as  in  fig,  151.  c,  which 
will  reduce  it  to  3  ft.  across.  This  size  will  do  for  trees  requiring  from  two 
to  four  men  to  lift  them ;  but  a  size  larger,  and  stronger  in  proportion,  will 
be  wanted  for  trees  that  will  require  from  eight  to  ten  men,  or  more,  to  carry 
them.  Put  these  irons  under  the  ball  of  earth,  as  near  the  centre  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  a  space  between  them  of  about  2  ft.,  and  for  larger  trees  a 
little  more.  Take  two  strong  poles,  about  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  or 
4in.  in  diameter,  and  smaller  at  each  end,  and  apply  them  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  (a),  to  each  side,  passing  them  through  the  bends  of  the  irons,  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  handbarrow*     The  tree  may  then  be  readily  lifted 
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Cross  leven  nwy  be  used  for  larger  trees  which  require  more  men 
(6),  so  that  B8  many  men  can  conveniently  apply  their  strength  to  it  as 
are  wanted,  without  being  in  esch  other  s  way.  The  whole  is  fixed 
and  unfixed  without  any  loss  of  time,  and  requires  no  tying,  nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  its  slipping  oH!"  Our  author  recommends  that,  in  digging 
out  the  trench  around  the  tree,  a  larger  ball  than  is  really  meant  to  be 
removed  should  be  left,  which  can  he  reduced  with  a  pick  without  injuring 
the  roots,  and  that  the  tap  end  other  roots  inconvenient  to  get  at  may  be 
severed  under  the  ball  of  earth  with  a  long  chisel.  The  best  way  of  forming 
the  ball  is  to  prepare  it  the  year  before  removal,  by  digpng  round  the  tree, 
and  cutting  most  of  its  principal  roots.  In  planting,  in  either  case,  spread 
the  projecting  roots  out  carefully  in  different  layers,  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  original  position,  as  the  hole  Is  gradually  filled  up  with  mould.  "  I 
do  not  find,"  says  the  author,  "  that  trees  thus  planted  require  support, 
as  the  large  ball  of  earth  steadies  them  sufficiently."  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  trees  he  has  removed  are  not  so  large  as  those  described  by  Sir 
H.  Steuart.  "  Had  it,  however,  been  necessary  for  me  to  have  planted 
larger  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  have  succeeded  equally 
weH ;  as,  by  means  of  the  cross  levers,  the  strength  of  a  proportionable 
number  of  men  may  he  readily  applied." 

Mr.  Jesse  proceeds  to  give  directions  and  remarks  on  preparing  the  ball 
of  trees  to  he  transplanted,  and  of  adjusting  their  roots,  as  the  nole  into 
which  they  are  transplanted  "  is  gradually  filled  up  with  mould."  These 
are  very  well,  but  superfluous  to  gardening  readers. 

'■     '     'i  presenting  the   preceding  abstract:  one,  t 


illustrate  the  following  stricCurea  on  Mr.  Jesse's  mode,  by  a  practical 
man ;  the  other,  to  aflbrd  those  whom  this  subject  interests  an  additional 
invention  to  those  already  presented  to  them  in  our  Vol.  V.  p,  48S,,  and 
Vol.  VII.  p.  29,  30,  and  655.;  and  Enc^cloptedia  of  Gardemng,  §  I46a 

In  reference  to  the  strictures,  a  correspondent,  J,  M.,  in  a  communica- 
tion dated  "  London,  May  16,  IB32,"  writes  as  follows.  "  Having  bou^t 
Hr.  Jesse's  book,  I  sent  the  part  of  it  which  describes  the  author's  mode 
of  transplanting  large  trees  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  this  branch  of  arboriculture,  thinking  he  mig^t 
derive  some  advantageous  hints,  as  I  knew  be  had  made  some  alteradoni 
in  the  machinery,  which  had  received  the  approbation  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  himself;  and  as  your  work  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
I  have  thought  that  the  remarks  of  my  friend  may  be  worth  a  place  in  it. 
They  are  these :  —  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  extract  on  planting 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  me  to  read  men's  opinioiu  upon 
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matters  that  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of;  but  I  must  say  that  this 
gentleman  is  shouting  before  he  is  fairly  out  of  the  wood.  From  his  own 
observations,  I  am  certain  he  is  no  practical  planter ;  but,  should  I  be 
mistaken  on  that  point,  I  must  say  that  his  ideas  are  very  weak  on  the 
subject:  but  to  fancy  that  he  had  superseded  Sir  H.  Steuart  in  trans- 
planting, plainly  tells  me  that  he  knows  nothing  about  Sir  Henry's  method 
of  removing  large  trees.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  remove  such  trees  as 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  removed,  or  as  we  have  removed  here,  upon  the 
principle  he  proposes,  he  would  tear  this  part  of  his  book  to  pieces,  and 
regret  that  he  ever  sent  forth  such  erroneous  opinions.  If  the  king  his 
master  were  to  send  him  as  many  guards  as  would  repel .  a  regiment  of 
French  cuirassiers,  should  he  place  them  three  deep  round  such  trees  as 
we  have  planted,  their  united  strength  could  not  lift  one  out  of  the  pit, 
with  his  bars,  hooks,  and  poles.  All  the  credit  that  I  can  give  him  for 
his  scheme  is,  to  use  it  for  the  removal  of  a  few  small  shrubs  in  a  pleasure 
ground.  This  gentleman  should  have  waited  for  the  year  1835,  before  he 
had  put  his  hand  to  paper  on  the  subject :  let  him  then  give  his  candid 
opinion,  and,  1 3>elieve,  he  will  then  refrain  from  boasting  of  his  having 
superseded  Sir  Henry  Steuart." 

J.  M.  speaks  of  some  alterations  which  his  friend  has  made  in  the 
machinery  recommended  b^  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  From  the  circumstance 
of  J.  M.'s  friend  being  a  practical  man,  the  alterations  may  be  valuable,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  — J.  D. 

"Ldthyrus  grafidiflorui,  (p.  50.)  —  G.  C.'s  practice  of  artificially  promot- 
ing the  impregnation  of  the  germens  of  this  plant  is  ingenious  and  useful ; 
but,  although  I  have  this  year  applied  the  experiment  repeatedly,  and  also 
cross-impregnated  flowers  of  L,  grandiflorus  with  the  pollen  of  the  white 
and  blue  flowered  varieties  of  L.  sativus,  I  have  altogether  obtained  but. 
three  or  four  seeds.  I  had  previously  flowered  several  seedlings  of 
L,  grandifldrus,  but  these  all  strictly  resembled  the  original  species.  Six 
years  ago,  I  planted  a  plant  of  L,  grandiflorus  near  to  a  handsome  spruce 
fir,  around  which  the  roots  of  the  Z&thyrus  occupy  the  soil,  and  its  snoots 
and  blossoms  are  annually  blended  with  the  branches  of  the  fir  into  a  conical 
mass,  surmounted  by  the  spiry  top  of  the  fir,  and  producing  a  most  pleasing 
efiect ;  the  jL&thyrus  having  climbed,  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  to  the  height 
often  feet.—  Wm,  GodsalL     Hereford,  Sept.  29.  1632. 

Mr,  Pearson  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fig,  in  repli/  to  Mr,  Smith,  (p.  489.) 
—  Sir,  I  observe  (p.  489.)  a  most  unjust  attack  on  me  in  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  fig,  by  one  who  calls  himself  John  Smith,  journeyman 
gardener :  and,  truly,  I  think,  he  is  a  Journeyman  in  more  respects  than 
one ;  nay,  even  an  apprentice.  Permit  me,  then,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  this  journeyman  near  Hexham,  or  some  other  place.  He  sets 
out  by  endeavouring  to  make  me  the  author  of  the  epithets  "  slu^sh  and 
ignorant,"  as  applied  to  gardeners :  now,  it  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  he 
should  have  lefl  school  before  he  was  taught  the  use  of  inverted  commas, 
and  also  that  of  reading  with  attention  and  understanding;  for  I  deny 
being  the  author  of  these  epithets  in  my  treatise  on  figs;  but,  to  set  him 
right,  he  may  read  my  paper  over  again,  and  then  refer  to  the  Spectacle  de 
la  Nature,  translated  from  the  original  French,  by  Kelly,  Ballamy,  and 
Sparrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.,  and  there  he  will  meet  with  the  word  sluggish, 
which  I  quoted.  His  laundry  phrase  of  washing  without  soap  is  only 
what  he  "  thinks;"  therefore  it  gives  me  no  concern  whatever.  He  says, 
my  *'  method  of  pruning  is  simple  enough."  True,  it  is;  and  so  is  every 
other  branch  of  the  science  when  once  it  is  learned:  but  let  me  tell 
John  Smith,  that  every  "  cabbage  gardener"  has  not  yet  learned  to  prune 
a  fig  tree ;  and,  for  any  information  which  he  has  given,  they  may  still 
remain  in  ignorance.     He  says,  he  would  prune  fig  trees  in  April,  after  his 
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covering  of  fern  or  spruce  was  remoyed :  and  for  what  reason  ?  just  that 
he  miffht  know  the  fruitful  from  the  unfruitful  branch.  Certainly  this  is 
a  good  advice  to  a  **  cabbage  gardener/'  who  knows  no  better :  but  it  so 
happens  that  I  know  the  difference  in  the  end  of  autumn ;  hence  I  am 
enabled  to  prune,  and  nail,  and  cover  up  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the 
young  shootSy  and  the  autumn-shown  fruit  are  better  protected  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  in  an  unnailed  state.  Moreover,  it  is  a  most  unnatural 
thing  to  bq^n  to  prune  a  fig  tree  at  the  very  time  when  the  sap  is  in  active 
operation,  and  the  newly  projected  fruit  running  the  hazard  of  being  rubbed 
off  during  the  process  of  nailing,  &c. 

John  Smith  farther  says  that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  management 
of  figs  in  hot-houses.  This,  it  would  appear,  I  had  lefl  for  him  to  do,  and 
a  poor  job  he  has  made  of  it.  He  says  that  fig  trees  in  hot-houses  do  not 
retain  their  firuit  on  last  year's  wood,  but  that  th^  all  drop  ofil^  and  only 
ripen  their  fruit  on  wood  made  the  same  year.  This  I  deny ;  for  on  fig 
trees  in  hot-houses,  under  good  management,  there  are  always  a  first  and 
a  second  crop.  The  second  one  is,  in  general,  better  than  the  first.  That 
some  of  the  first  crop  do  drop  off  I  do  not  deny,  but  not  all,  as  J.  Smith 
would  have  it.  Where  they  are  kept  in  houses,  they  should  be  planted  in 
boxes,  in  a  black  lightish  loam,  pretty  rich,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
under  the  temperature  of  55°  or  60°;  and,  in  regard  to  pruning,  they 
should  be  kept  thin  and  regular.  But  to  return :  John  Smith  says  that  I 
contradict  myself,  by  saying,  first,  that  the  fig  is  an  aquatic,  and  then,  that 
I  lost  a  crop  in  a  wet  season.  True,  I  said  so  much ;  but  did  I  not  give 
the  reason  for  it  ?  J.  Smith  must  be  more  careful  in  future  in  regard  to  his 
reading  and  writing ;  which  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  him.  But  he  goes 
farther,  on  mere  supposition,  and  says  that  the  trees  at  *'  Ormiston  Hall 
are  100  years  old."  I  admit  that  some  of  them  are  old ;  and  the  wall 
against  which  they  are  placed  is  not  very  young ;  yet  they  are  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  a  modem  appearance ;  neither  is  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  so  completely  exhausted  as  he  so  gratuitously  imagines.  He  is  also 
presumptuous  enough  to  think  that  I  have  no  young  fig  trees  under  my 
management :  but  in  this  also  he  is  mistaken ;  for  I  have  young  trees,  not 
of  "  ten,"  but  of  four  years'  standing ;  and  these  are  making  wood  like 
their  aged  neighbours;  not  that  short,  stunted,  spurlike  stuff  that  he 
speaks  about,  but  shoots  from  18  in.  to  2f):.  long;  ay,  and  fruit  on  them 
too,  three  of  which  weighed  13  oz.  imperial  this  very  day.  Will  John 
Smith  believe  that  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  have  done  with  J.  Smith,  and  leave  it  to 
the  candour  of  your  readers  to  estimate  the  validity  of  his  attack  on  my 
TreaMse,  I  present  my  thanks  to  J.  D.,  for  his  interesting  and  pertinent 
account  of  the  fig  tree  at  Hardwicke  House,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Now,  Sir,  to  have  done  with  figs,  I  have  just  one  word  more  to  ofSsr. 
In  a  private  letter  which  I,  long  since,  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you, 
you  remarked  that  you  had  seen,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy, 
fig  trees  growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a  dry  situ- 
ation. Now,  you  will  readily  admit  that  rocks  and  mountains  are  more 
the  receptacles  of  rain  than  the  valleys  below,  and  that  they  give  out 
water  to  supply  the  springs  even  in  the  time  of  severe  drought.  In  the 
open  joints  of  rock,  where  tree  roots  are  able  to  penetrate,  is  generally 
to  be  found  a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  which  leads  me  to  think  that  trees 
80  situated  are  better  watered  than  those  growing  in  a  cultivated  soil.  I 
remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  William  Pearson,  Ormiston  Hall  Gardens, 
Sept.  19.  1832. 

In  the  Scotsman's  report  ( Sept.  8.)  of  the  exhibition  of  fi*uits  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sept.  5.,  this  remark  occurs:  — 
*<  From  the  garden  at  Balmuto  were  sent  some  large  and  ripe  specimens  of 
Black  Ischia  fig,  with  useful  practical  remarks  on  the  management  of  tha 
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fig  tree  as  to  soil  and  situation,  by  Mr.  James  M'Culloch,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Boswell.  Thanks  were  voted,  with  a  copy  of  the  last  published  part  of 
the  Society's  Memoirs"  This  remark  is  quoted  to  induce  to  Mr.  Fearson 
and  Mr.  M'CuUoch  the,  possibly  mutual,  benefit  and  pleasure  of  each 
other's  correspondence  on  that  interesting  subject  the  culture  of  figs. 
What  fruit  so  luscious  as  a  perfectly  ripened  fig  firesh  off  the  tree !  The 
notice  of  the  thorough  thriying  of  i^cus  stipulata  under  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  to  which  we  alluded  in  p.  490.,  occurs  in  the  present  Number,  p.  689. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Ansxvers. 

Technical  Terms  in  Horticultural  Chemistry,  —  Sir,  I  wish  some  of 
your  learned  correspondents  would  insert  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  a  list 
of  the  chemical  terms  relating  to  horticulture,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  an  English  dictionary,  and  with  their  proper  accentuation.  Such  a  con- 
tribution would  be  beneficial  to  those  of  your  readers  who,  like  myseli^ 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  learned  languages.  I  would  also  ask,  fVhat 
is  the  simplest  test  for  detecting  the  oxide  &f  iron  in  soils  and  subsoils  ?  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  clayey  subsoil,  containing  oxide  of  iron,  is  one  cause  of 
the  canker  in  fruit  trees ;  and  also  the  cause  of  what  is  here  termed  the 
cancer  in  the  Scotch  pine.  I  have  never  seen  a  blown-down  cancered 
tree  of  this  kind,  but  what  had  the  greater  part  of  its  roots  rotten,  and 
which  had  partly  penetrated  into  such  a  subsoil.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  Wm.  Taylor,    Aberdeenshire y  Julyy  1831. 

Uses  of  the  Red  Spider.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  218. ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  499.)  —  J.  D. 
asks  (p.  499  ),  '*  Has  not  Mr.  Godsall  confounded  two  very  distinct  in- 
sects," under  the  name  of  the  red  spider  ?  In  my  communication  (Vol. 
VII.  p.  218.)  I  stated,  "  I  have  heard  them"  (the  crimson  velvet  insects) 
''  stigmatised  as  red  spiders :  "  also,  '^  I  know  not  whether  this  insect  be- 
longs to  the  genus  il  earns  or  not."  I  think  J.  D.  might  have  concluded 
from  the  above  passages  that  I  ridiculed  the  idea  of  confounding  them^ 
and,  of  course,  endeavoured  not  to  do  so  myself;  although,  in  the  sentence, 
**  since  then  I  have  frequently  found  the  J^^cari,"  &c.,  it  should,  instead 
of  *'  ^^cari,"  have  been  crimson  insect,  perhaps,  which  I  almost  think  was 
the  case  in  my  letter.  —  Wm.  Godsall.    Hereford,  Sept,  29. 1832. 

What  is  the  Mode  of  dissolving  Caoutchouc  (Indian  Rubber^  in  PyroUgnous 
Ether,  and  where  is  Pyrolignous  Ether  to  be  readily  obtained?  —  Sir,  Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Mallet,  has  (at  p.  554.)  recommended  a  varnish  of 
caoutchouc  [Indian  rubber]  dissolved  m  pyrolignous  ether  as  equally  cheap 
and  durable  for  horticultural  purposes;  but  he  has  unhappily  omitted  to 
describe,  for  the  information  of  the  less  informed,  the  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  solution  of  the  caoutchouc  in  the  ether,  the  time  reauired  to 
effect  it,  or  the  price  of  the  pyrolignous  ether,  which  is  not,  I  believe, 
to  be  commonly  met  with  in  the  druggists'  shops,  not  being  yet  in  suf- 
ficient demand.  By  supplying  this  information  he  will  confer  a  material 
obligation  on  many  of  your  readers,  and  upon  me  among  the  number; 
and*  enable  many  to  avail  themselves  of  his  advice,  who  may  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  adopting  it.  Having  occasion  to  varnish  an  elastic  tube, 
I  prepared  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  the  essential  oil,  or  spirit,  as  it  is 
familiarly  termed,  of  turpentine;  but  I  found  the  process  of  solution 
tedious  and  troublesome,  and,  when  effected,  the  liquid  proved  viscid,  and 
slow  in  evaporation ;  an  inconvenience  of  which  I  know  not  how  to  get 
rid.  Possibly,  the  solution  in  the  pyrolignous  ether,  if  I  knew  where  to 
procure  it,  might  be  effected  with  more  ease,  and  be  free  from  the  objec- 
jections  to  which  the  terebinthine  solution  is  subject.  —  Wm,  Hamilton^ 
MJ),    15.  Oi^ord  Flace,  Plymouth,  Oct.  4. 1832. 
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Of  the  Otaheitean  ArrovHroot  (T&cca  prnnatifida  L.),  what  ProporHtm 
doet  the  Fecula  yielded  bear  to  the  Weight  (^Tubers  from  which  it  it  derwedf 
and  what  it  the  Relation  of  the  Weight  of  Tubert  to  the  tuperficitd  Quantity 
of  Soil  producing  that  Weight  f  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Mathews   of 
Lima,  has  furnished  (p.  585.)  a  most  valuable  communication  on  the 
fecula  afibrded  by  the  roots  of  the  Tacca  pinnatffida,  and  the  mode  bj 
which  it  is  se|>arated  from  them  by  the  inh^itants  of  Otaheite.     To  this 
information  if  he  could  fiu^nish  a  statement  of  the  proportion  of  fecula 
obtainable  from  any  given  weight  of  the  washed  roots,  and  the  probable 
weight  of  roots  obtainable  as  a  crop  from  an  acre  or   any  other  given 
quantity  of  ground,  he  would  confer  an  obligation  on  such  of  your  readers 
as  reside  in  countries  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  esculent.     Its  in- 
troduction into  our  West  Indian  Islands,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
human  food  produced  within  them,  would  pernaps  be  attended  with  much 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  both  as  a  source  of  domestic  supply  and  of 
profitable  exportation;  and  if  anv  of  your  readers  should  possess  a  suf^ 
ficicnt  share  of  philanthropy  to  furnish  me  (under  a  frank^  with  a  few  of 
the  seeds,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  distribute  them  among  my 
correspondents  in  the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by  any  information  re- 
specting their  culture,  &c.,  which  the  donor  may  feel  disposed  to  transmit 
to  me  along  with  them.  —  Wm.  Hamilton,  M.D.    Oxford  Place,  Plymouth, 
Oct.  15.  1832. 

How  can  Plantt  of  the  Genut  Citrut  be  prevented  thedding  their  Leavet 
and  young  Fruitt  ?  —  I  should  be  much  gratified  if  any  cultivators  of  the 
genus  Citrus  would  inform  me  of  a  method  to  prevent  the  plants  shedding 
their  leaves  and  fruit  on  being  removed  from  a  green-house  to  another 
situation.  This  last  season  I  removed  three  large  plants  from  a  green- 
house to  a  light  airy  room,  of  very  similar  temperature,  and  the  door  of 
which  was  almost  constantly  kept  open,  as  was  that  of  the  green-house. 
Notwithstanding  this  parity  in  the  condition  of  the  plants,  they  lost  many 
of  their  leaves  and  all  their  small  fruit.  —  /.  «7.    Oct,  13. 1832. 

The  Corolla  of  Calystegia  tepium  Brown  closet  in  a  different  Manner  from 
that  m  which  the  Corolla  of  Ipomoe^a  purpurea  Lamarck  clotet :  it  there  any 
Difference  of  Structure  to  account  fir  thit  ?  —  In  my  garden,  Calyst^a 
s^pium  and  Ipomoe^a  purpurea  are  growing  together,  and  are  twinmg  up 
the  same  strings.  I  have  watched  them  attentively  in  all  their  stages  of 
flowering,  and  have  seen  with  surprise  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
corollas  close  when  they  begin  to  fade.  Those  of  Calyst^a  senium  close 
together  in  longitudinal  folds,  while  the  edge  of  the  corollas  ot  Ipomoe^a 
purpurea  curls  inwards  upon  the  parts  of  fructification.  Is  there  an^  dif^ 
ference  hi  the  structure  of  the  corollas,  to  account  for  the  difference  m  the 
manner  of  their  withering  ?  —  John  R.  Rome,    Wimbome,  Sept,  15. 1832. 

The  fittest  Soil  for,  and  Management  of,  Auriculdt  in  low  Situationt,  —  Sir, 
I  should  feel  grateful  for  plain  directions  as  to  soil  and  management 
requisite  for  the  Primula  Auricula  in  low  situations.  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  246. 
you  mention  Mr.  Gray's  having  written  a  judicious  paper  on  this  subject ; 
but  of  his  mode  of  treatment  no  mention  is  made.  It  is  something  of 
this  kind  that  I  am  in  want  of,  as  I  have  Hogg's  Treatite  on  FloritVt  Flowert. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours.  —  R.  W. 

On  preserving  Cape  Heaths  from  Mildew,  —  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  any  cultivator  or  that  most  beautiful  and  interesting  genus  j^rica,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  cause,  and  instructions  for  the  prevention,  of  a  sort  of 
mildew  which  sometimes  attacks  these  plants  in  our  green-houses  and 
frames.  It  frequently  destroys  a  whole  set  of  plants  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  find  no  account  of  it  in  the  last  edition  of  Sweet's  Botanical  Cultivator, 
nor  in  M'Nab's  Treatite  on  Cape  Heaths,  I  have  been  informed  that 
suffering  water  to  be  poured  over  their  tops  will  cause  it  ?  I  hope  some 
experienced  cultivator  will  early  advise  me  on  this  point.  -*  R,  W. 
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.  Which  is  the  best  Plan  for  a  FruU-room  f  —  Sir,  Th«?e  is  one  very  requi- 
site appendage  to  a  garden,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  written  on 
subjects  connected  with  gardening,  seems  to  have  in  a  great;  measure 
escaped  observation ;  I  mean,  the  fruit-room.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  fruit-room  that 
gave  me  any  thing  near  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  really  somewhat  strange  that 
about  ^any  splendid  gentlemen's  seats,  where  you  would  suppose  in- 
vention had  been  exhausted,  they  are  yet  sadly  ddicient  in  this  particular. 
I  abstain  from  remark  upon  any  existing  fruit-room,  and  from  any  suggest 
tions  on  their  improvement;  my  object  being  to  call  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  correspondents  to,  the  subject,  and  I  should  feel  gratified, 
and  possibly  so  would  many  others,  if  you  yourself  or  any  of  your  nume- 
rous and  able  contributors,  would  so  hr  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject 
as  to  furaish  the  Gardener's  Magazine  with  some  useful  information  or 
usefiil  designs.  The  structure  of  such  a  thing  as  a  fruit-room  must,  of 
course,  in  most  places,  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  local  circumstances ; 
but,  I  confess,  were  I  desired  to  set  about  erecting  one,  I  should  be  very 
much  at  fault.  I  have  sometimes  hardly  known  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
sad  at  seeing,  about  the  offices  of  splendid  mansions,  the  store  fruits  of 
the  seaso^n  huddled  away  in  filthy  holes,  often  over  the  ceilings  of  stables, 
&c«,  among  dust  and  cobwebs;  and  in  heaps  (when  blessed  with  plenty)  that 
would  lead  a  casual  observer  to  believe  that  speedy  decomposition  was 
the  object  in  view,  and,  with  all  this  (absurdly  enougn),  the  poor  wight  of 
a  gardener  is  expected  to  supply  the  family  with  well-preserved  wholesome 
fruit.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be;  and,  if  you.  Sir, 
and  your  coadjutors,  will  contribute  your  enorts,  J  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
a  beneficial  change  in  the  bestowing  of  fruits  for  winter  use.  I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  —  J.  JBslop,    Ashtead  Park,  Aug,  23. 1832. 

A  double-lowered  Almond  Tree,  —  I  have  now  in  flow^  a  double- 
flowered  dmond  tree,  whose  blossoms  have  the  appearance  of  roses.  I 
received  the  tree  from  North  America,  about  three  years  ago.  —  M,  Sati, 
Sidyard  Street j  LancaHer,  April  1$.  1832. 

The  double-lowered  peach  tree  is  well  known  in  English  collections, 
but  we  have  not  previously  heard  of  the  double-flowered  almond  tree. 
Calling  it  emphatically  a  "  tree  "  renders  it  impossible  that  that  elegant 
double-flowered  little  bush  the  ulmygdalus  pumila,  or  double  dwarf  almond, 
can  be  meant.  —  J,Z>. 

Double  Flowers  on  Kvrke^s  Emperor  Apple,  —  Sir,  I  have  had  large 
double  flowers  produced  on  Kirke's. Emperor  apple.  They  were  produced 
on  the  young  snoots  of  this  season  that  had  extended  to  6  in.  from  the 
branch,  and  were  bearing  four  leaves.  The  flowers  were  double,  large, 
3  in.  across,  and  appeared^  at  a  distance,  like  large  double  white  roses. 
They  have  produced  no  fruit.  Is  it  common  for  new  young  shoots  to  pro- 
duce flowers  after  shooting  to  the  length  of  6  in.  ?  Were  these  double- 
flowered  shoots  taken  ofl'm  the  autumn,  and  ingrafted  in  the  spring,  would 
the  double-flowered  variety  be  thenceforth  perpetual  ?.—  M>  Saul,  Lan^ 
caster y  July  8.  1832. 

A  Kpid  of  Beetle  destructive  of  Grape  Vines,  —  Sir,  I  have  a  species  of 
beetle  which  has  annoyed  me,  more  or  less,  since  1809.  My  attention 
was  then  first  called  to  it  by  having  a  row  of  vines,  thirty-two  in  number, 
planted  inside  a  vinery,  totally  destroyed  by  their  rpots  being  eaten  off  by 
It.  It  feeds  on  the  root  of  the  vine  in  winter,  and  on  the  young  shoots 
in  summer.  When  feeding  on  the  roots  it  takes  the  form  and  colour  of  t\\e 
worm  or  grub  [larva]  which  we  find  in  filberts ;  and,  previously  to  feeding 
on  the  shoots,  assumes  the  beetle  form  :  I  intend  to  send  you  specimens 
in  this  latter  state.    I  am.  Sir,  yoiurs,  &c.  —  JV,  Z,    Sept,  24. 1832. 
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We  shall  receive  specimens  with  pleasure,  and  will  endeavour  to  get 
their  name  ascertained.  We  suspect  the  creature  is  C^rculio  yastator,  of 
whose  habits  we  know  something.  We  request  from  W.  Z.  every  &ct  on 
its  habits  and  history  which  he  can  supply.  — J,  i>. 

Wkal  Plant  it  fitter  far  the  Formation  of  Hedget  than  Hawthorn? — This 
shrub  has  many  fiuilts.  It  is  excessively  slow  of  growth,  defective  in  its 
resistance  of  cattle,  will  not  grow  from  layers,  and  takes  many  years  to 
form  a  perfect  fence.  Doubtless  there  are  many  woody  American  plants 
that  would  do  better.  Which  are  they  ?  —  Alexander  Cheeks,  Jvly  24. 
1832. 

The  letter  containmg  this  query  has  for  its  postmark,  Beaumaris^ 
and  this  indicates  a  clue,  although  not  an  infallible  one,  to  the  district  in 
which  the  hawthorn  thrives  so  imperfectly.  I  believe  that  a  character 
quite  the  reverse  will  be  ascribed  to  it  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Sufiblk,  and 
In  other  loamv-soiled  counties,  where  I  have  seen  it  make  excellent  fences ; 
and  this  in  a  few  years :  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  may  be  even  seen  thriving 
where  the  fenny  soil  commences,  and  where  water  is  always  within  24  in. 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil.  It  grows  so  readily  from  seeds,  and  these  are 
produced,  in  most  seasons,  so  abundantly,  that  few  would  think  of  in- 
creasing it  by  layers.  It  is,  however,  readily  increasable  by  cuttings  of 
roots  derivea  from  hawthorn  plants  of  some  age  and  size.  Queries  may 
be  here  introduced  on  the  practice  of  feeding  turkeys  on  haws  in  Norfolk. 
Is  the  practice  common  ?  Are  the  turkeys  confined  while  thus  fed  ?  What 
are  the  results  to  the  turkeys  ?  and  do  the  nuts  of  the  haws,  which 
have  passed  through  the  bodies  of  the  turkeys,  germinate  more  quickly 
than  those  which  have  not  ?  In  Cambridgeshire,  the  practice  is  to  have 
the  haws  collected  by  women  and  children,  at  so  much  a  bushel :  they, 
with  hooked  sticks,  pull  the  branches  towards  them,  and  strip  ofi'the  haws 
by  hand.  Quantities  of  these,  from  20  to  40  bushels  or  more,  are  buried, 
about  Christmas  time,  together,  in  a  long  narrow  pit,  where  they  lie  till 
the  beginning  of  February  in  the  second  spring  following.  They  are  then 
taken  out  to  be  sown,  when  it  is  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  haw  nas  rotted 
away  during  its  interment,  and  that  the  seed  is  quite  ready  to  rupture  the 
nut:  indeed,  if  allowed  to- remain  in  the  pit  later  than  the  banning  of 
February,  many  seeds  will  be  found  to  have  sprouted.  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  haws  which  have  passed  through  the  bodies  of  turkeys  are 
thereb)[  prepared  for  germinating  with  less  toss  of  time  than  those  which 
iffe  buried.  This  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case.  Is  it  the  case  ?  and,  if  the 
case,  may  not  an  equal  acceleration  be  effected  by  subjecting  the  haws  to 
the  action  of  a  hot-bed  of  moderate  heat,  to  decompose  their  fleshy  part? 

A  Fungose  Disease  on  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  of  the  Pear  Trees  at  Buscoi 
Park,  —  Sir,  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  off  my  pear  trees  for  your  inspection, 
hoping  that  from  yourself  or  numerous  correspondents  I  may  derive  some 
information  which  may  enable  me  to  remea^  this  growing  evil,  whidi 
aflects  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and,  I  believe,  will,  imless  checked  or 
prevented,  destroy  the  trees  altogether.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — J.  Mer* 
rich,     Buscot  Park  Gardens,  Oct.  22.  1832. 

Are  the  trees  declining  with  age  ?  Are  they  on  a  soil  of  which  there  is 
but  a  thin  layer  lying  upon  gravel  or  some  other  arid  subsoil,  which 
deprives  the  top  sou  of  too  much  of  its  moisture  ?  Are  they  so  situated, 
as  to  aspect,  as  to  be  early  excited  into  leaf  in  the  spring,  before  the  weather 
has  become  universally  exciting  ?  In  asking  these  questions,  we  do  not 
even  suggest  that,  i£  each  of  them  were  answered  afiirmingly,  they  could  be 
set  down  as  the  causes,  although  it  is  just  possible  they  might :  so  we  leave 
our  practical  brothers  to  determine  the  cause,  and  prescribe  a  remedy. 
The  leaves  received  are  hideous  objects.     Much  of  their  native  green 
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colour  is  ciisplacdd  by  a  dark  brown  one,  betoketiing  the  1^  ad  dead  or 
dying  in  this  part,  and  within  the  brown  part,  on  the  surface  of  the  leafj 
are  orangy  blotches,  and  from  these  blotches,  on  the  under  side,  protrude 
softly  woody  excrescences,  from  which  are  projected  pale  brown  teat-like 
miniature  bags,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  closed  at  the 
mouth.  These  bags  are  the  peridia  of  a  parasitic  species  of  fungus 
belonging  to  the  genus  ^cldium :  although,  to  strictly  accord  with  the  cha- 
racters of  this  genus,  they  should  have  an  orifice,  usually  lacerated,  at  the 
tip.  In  p.  179.  of  the  present  Volume  will  be  found  (in  extracts  from' the 
Afemoirs  of  the  Caledonum  Horticuliural  Society)  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion, by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Don  of  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  of  the  ^cidium 
lacerktum,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  hawthorn  hedge  round  the  Hull 
Botanic  Garden  was  infested  with  it.  This  pretty  species,  the  iBcidium 
laceratum,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  autumn,  although  but 
sparingly,  on  the  fi*uits  and  foliage  of  an  old  hawthorn  hedge  at  Bays- 
water.  This  species  will  be  found  well  figured  in  the  EncychpcBdia  of 
Plants,  p.  1045.,  No.  16677. 

In  Mr.  Don's  account,  already  referred  to,  it  is  incidentally  remarked 
that  the  **  iEcidium  cancell^tum  of  Sowerby's  English  Fungi,  t.  409., 
attacks  pear  trees,  and  often  prevents  valuable  crops.*'  This  remark  has 
induced  us  to  submit  the  specimens,  sent  by  Mr.  Merrick,  to  Mr.  J.  D.  C. 
Sowerby,  who  has  kindly  informed  us  that  they  are  of  the  M,  cancellatum, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  species,  to  have  the  peridia 
devoid  of  an  orifice  at  the  tip. 

Those  whom  this  notice  of  the  genus  ^cldium  may  render  desirous  to 
know  more  about  it  will  find  twenty  species  of  it  described,  and  some  of 
them  figured,  in  the  Encycloptedia  of  Plants,  p.  1044 — 1046.;  and  in  this 
Magazine  there  are  notices  of  two  or  three  species,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  382. 490, 
491.,  Vol.  ly.  p.  192.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  599.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  179. 

The  peridia,  or  teat-like  bags,  already  spoken  of,  are  seed  bags  enclosing 
the  seeds,  technically  called  sporidia ;  and  hence  it  may  be,  that  when  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  have  become  diseased,  so  as  to  be  eligible  soil,  as  it  were, 
for  the  seeds  or  sporidia  of  the  ^cidium,  that  these,  on  falling  on  them, 
may  germinate  readily,  and  occasion  that  numerous  and  extensive  multipli- 
cation of  the  fungus  of  which  Mr.  Merrick,  with  much  cause,  complams. 
This  idea  of  iBcidium  growing  from  seeds  scattered  on  the  surface  of  dis- 
eased leaves  scarcely  comports  with  one  of  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
genus,  which  is,  that  the  peridium,  or  seed  bag,  is  formed  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  a  leaf,  and  whicn  it  ruptures  by  its  increasing  size,  and  afterwards 
projects  beyond  it.  If  the  ^cldium  is,  however,  after  springing  up  on  a 
tree,  multiplied  by  its  seeds  externally  scattered,  it  is  a  question  not 
unworth  occupying  the  mind  with,  whence  arose  the  ori^al  plant  or 
plants  ?  They  might  be  conveyed  in  the  air  from  other  districts  where  this 
parasitic  fungus  prevails.  But  this  question  is  asked,  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  tne  following  speculation  as  for  any  other  purpose :  it  is 
offered  by  a  distinguished  contributor  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
Mr.  Dovaston,  in  vol.  v.  p.  1 16.  of  that  work.  Notwithstanding  the  plenti- 
fulness  of  fungi)  we  *'  very  rarely  find  them  without  some  visible  (and 
never  perhaps  without  some  latent)  excitement :  such  as  dung,  combustion, 
decomposing  wood,  or  weeds ;  indeed,  the  seeds  of  fungi  are  so  absolutely 
impalpable,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  they  are  taken  up  with  the 
juices  into  the  capillary  tubes  of  all  vegetables,  and  so  appear,  when  decom- 
position affords  them  a  pabulum  and  excitement,  on  rotten  wood  and 
leaves  :  and  this  seed  is  produced  in  such  excessive  quantities,  thrown  off 
so  freely,  and  borne  about  so  easily,  that  perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  particle 
of  matter  whose  surface  is  not  imbued  therewith ;  and  had  these  seeds  the 
power  of  germinating  by  mere  wetness  alone,  without  some  other  exciting 
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Muse,  all  (arftce  irouM  be  emwded  mitb  tfaent.  Bud  pasturage  impeded." 
The  object  of  Hr.  Dorsaton'a  paper  is  to  account  for  the  ^pearance  of 
snisbrooms  and  other  fiingi  in  those  circlet  in  grass  land  whicn  «re  called 
Gary  ring* ;  and  he  attributes  thdr  thus  »>peartng  to  die  eidtemeiit  o[ 
electricity.  The  abore  remains,  sufficiently  heterogeneous  in  themselTes, 
are  not  oBonl  as  anj  attempt  at  eluddating  die  sutject  which  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's query  ha*  excited,  but  as  clues  and  considerations  attached  to 
the  Bul^ect,  which  any  correspondent  will  much  oblige  ua  by  farther 
evolving.  —  J,D. 

A  rewiarkable  Variety  of  lie  Common  Oat.  ■ —  Sir,  Herewith  I  transmit  to 
you  tpedmens  of  a  singular  variety  of  the  common  oak  (Quercos  AAbur), 
the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the  leaves  being  long,  narrow,  and 
for  tne  most  part  destitute  of  the  usual  indentations  so  characterislic  of 
oak  foliage.   (J!g.  158.  0.)      You  will  obsore  that  the  leaves  occ^ 


rionally  erince  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  indentation  (6  and  c}, 
especially  those  placed  lowest  on  the  shoot,  i.  e.  the  first  that  are  ex- 
panded in  the  season ;  these  are  often  of  the  usual  form  (i'),  and  wlurie 
sprays,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  on  the  tree,  bearing  notlnng  but  the 
ordinary  tbliage.  The  oak  which  produced  the  sboye  specimens  is  a 
yonng  growing  tree,  measuring,  at  breast  high,  little  more  than  3  ft.  in 
circumference ;  it  stands  in  a  hedgerow,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  in  thii 
parish,  and,  I  should  judge,  is  of  spontaneous  growth.  Though  I  have 
tor  many  years  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  passing  within  a  lew  yards 
of  the  tree,  I  never  remarked  any  thing  extraordinary  in  its  foliage  tiu  last 
summer.  Some  acorns  which  I  gathered  Irom  the  tree  last  autumn  have 
come  up  this  spring,  and  bear  the  ordinsiy  tidiage,  without  exhibiting  any 
of  the  peculiantiea  of  the  parent.  Is  the  atrave  variety  worth  p '-" 
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and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  for  that  purpose  ?  It  might, 
I  think,  without  impropriety,  be  called  Quercus  i2dbur  var.  falicifSia.. 
Yours,  &C.  —  W,  T.  Bree.  Allesley  Rectoiy^  Aug.  17.  1832. 

Hybridisements  of  the  Melon  by  the  Cucumber,  (p.  611.)  —  To  Mr. 
Oliver's  instance  of  this  effect  may  be  added  the  concurrent  experience  of 
M.  Sageret,  stated  Vol.  IV.  p.  383. — J,  D, 

lAmekUnt  and  Burning  of  Lime,  —  A  treatise  on  the  best  form  of  lime- 
kilns, the  most  economical  fuel  for  burning  lime,  and  the  most  economical 
method  of  using  turf,  peat,  coke,  coid,  wood,  furze,  and  faggots,  with  hard 
and  sof):  limestone,  blue  lias,  and  chalk,  is  most  exceedingly  wanted.  Is 
stone  coal,Welsh  coal,  Staffordshire  coal,  or  Newcastle  coal,  the  best  for  the 
purpose  ?  and  what  may  be  the  proportionate  differences  of  advantage  and 
disadvantage,  supposing  them  all  at  equal  price  ?  I  would  earnestly  venture 
to  direct  your  attention  to  this  very  practical  subject.—- X  F.  Sept*  S. 
1832. 

A  work  to  the  above  effect  would  be  very  useful.  Until  one  is  published, 
we  can  only  refer  X.  Y.  to  Mr.  Menteath's  excellent  article  on  limekilns 
of  varied  structure,  illustrated  bv  figures,  in  our  VoL  II.  p.  399.;  and  to 
strictures  on  that  article  in  Vol.  III.  p.  369, 370.  In  Vol.  I V.,  also,  p.  506., 
is  a  notice  of  a  method  of  burning  lime  without  kilns ;  and  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  176.,  a  mode  of  burning  lime  by  moss,  or  peat,  and  clay,  is  briefly  noticed. 


Art.  IV.    Provincial  Nurseries* 

UcKFlELD  Nursery f  Sus^s.  —  This  nursery  was  established,  fifty  years 
ago,  by  Alexander  Cameron,  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor,  James  Ca- 
meron. The  extent  of  the  concern  is  12  acres,  but  m  detached  divisions, 
with  a  seed-shop  and  general  assortm^it  of  seeds.  At  present  there  are 
only  a  small  green-house  and  some  framing;  but  Mr.  Cameron  is  now 
buifding  a  new  and  extensive  green-house,  on  an  experimental  plan  of  his 
own,  of  the  exceUence  of  which  he  is  very  hopeful.  The  nursery  contains 
a  good  general  assortment  of  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  and  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs ;  also  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  green-house  plants  as 
well,  so  far  as  the  present  extent  of  glass  permits.  The  specimens  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs  are  very  superior,  particularly  the  phiiiyreas,  laurustinuses, 
Portugal  and  conunon  laurels,  aucubas,  red  and  wnite  cedars,  &c.  All  the 
new  fruits  introduced  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  are  |;HY>pagated 
here ;  and  there  are  1 12  stock  trees,  of  as  flaaay  sorts  (for  taking  grafls 
from^  of  apples,  including  the  originsd  tree  of  the  Alfreston,  or  Shepherd's 
Pippin.  There  is  a  very  superior  collection  of  georginas.  Mr.  Cameron 
connects  with  the  business  of  his  nursery  the  practice  of  contracting  for 
new  ground  work  and  planting  by  the  acre.  — J,C^     Oct,  17.  1832. 

Carlisle  Nursery;  Messrs,  Wm.  and  Thos.  HuttoTi,  has  been  established 
upwards  of  half  a  century.  It  contains  a  few  acres,  two  green-houses,  and 
several  pits;  and  Messrs.  Hutton  have  a  seed-shop  in  Carlisle.  The  nur- 
sery is  neatly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  tolerable  stock  of  articles  for  local 
consumption.  Among  the  new  shrubs,  we  noticed  Ribes  sanguineum,  and 
a  double  white  Helidnthemum,  raised  here  from  seed;  and^  among  the 
herbaceous  plants,  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  varietv  of  Potentflla 
atrosangufnea,  and  a  double-flowered  P.  reptans.  The  mchsias,  Zinum 
arboreum,  Pitt6sporum,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs,  stand  out  about 
£!arlisle  as  well  as  about  London.  American  plants  also  thrive  well  in  this 
nursery.  Some  turnip  and  other  seeds  are  raked  here;  and  we  found  a 
f>loi,  now  ripe,  guardea  from  other  birds  by  a  hawk  m  a  cage.  The  hawk 
f8  found  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
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•  Kettoick  Ntiricry :  Mr.  Kerr» — This  nursery,  which  contains  12  acres, 
was  established  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  present  occupier 
has  only  entered  upon  it  lately  and,  from  a  state  of  neglect,  is  bringing  it 
into  order  and  keeping.  The  articles  grown  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
forest  trees ;  but  Mr.  Kerr  contemplates  a  general  collection.  There  are,  a 
green-house  stocked  with  camdlias  and  pelai^oniums ;  a  large  specimen  of 
PyruB  xalicifdlia,  and  of  the  gold-blotched  beech ;  and  a  new  seedling 
iShododendron  m&ximum,  of  more  free  growth  than  the  parent ;  a  small 
seed-shop ;  and  a  few  books,  lent  out  gratis  to  such  gardeners  as  feel  inclined 
to  borrow  them. 


Art.  V.     London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Oct,  2.  1832.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  striped  Hoisanee  Persian 
melon,  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener*t  Manual, 

ExhibUcd.  Flow6rs.  Seedling  georginas,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  royal 
gardens,  Frogmore.  A  collection  of  georginas,  from  Mr.  R.  Chandler.  A 
collection  of  georginas,  three  species  of  Salpiglossis,  and  Chinese  roses,- 
from  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.  H.  8.  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Hogg,  Paddington. 
Collection  of  georginas,  and  also  of  Livick's  incomparable  georgina,  from 
Mr.  James  Young,  F.  H.  8.  A  collection  of  georginas,  from  Mr.  John 
Lee.  —  Fruit.  Tnimpet  gourd,  from  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  Black 
prince.  White  Frontignac,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Leslie,  gardener  to  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Hunt's  (jreen.  Adelaide  apple,  and 
Gansel's  bergamot  pear,  from  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.  Fifty-four  sorts  of 
apple,  Prince's  golden  nectarine,  and  Rosanna  peach,  from  a  standard, 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Money's  new  St.  Peter's,  Escholata  superb, 
and  West's  black  St.  Peter's  grapes,  from  Mr.  D.  Money.  Ldblab  vulgaris 
(from  the  open  air),  from  Mr.  H.  Little,  Gloucester  Place,  King's  Road. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  iS'&lvia  cardinalis,  spl^ndens, 
chamsdryoides,  angustifdiin,  and  Grahami ;  Fuchsia  microph;^lla,  jLuplnus 
ornatus,  Amaryllis  Belladonna^  £rica  Bowieana,  Erioph/llum  ciespitdsum, 
jErfgeron  sp.from  Douglas;  Georginas.^ Fruit.  Peaches :  Abricotee, Cathe- 
rine, Chancellor,  Braddick's  North  American;  Sanguinole,  Melting; 
President,  late  Admirable,  preferable  to  any  of  the  preceding.  Apples : 
Rambour,  large  white  Calville,  Manks  codlin ;  Wormsley  pippin,  a  good 
bearer;  Grey  Leadington ;  Reinette  de  Lark,  worthy  of  recommendation  ; 
Autumn  pearmain.  Scarlet  queening,  Drap  d'or.  Hoary  morning.  Nelson. 
Pears:  Flemish  beauty,  specimen  smaller  than  usual;  Verlaine  d'Ete,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Belle  et  bonne ;  Fondantz  d'automne,  a  very  melting  new 
sort,  which  at  this  particular  season  will  prove  an  acquisition  for  supplying  a 
kind  of  blank  in  the  ripening  of  good  sorts ;  Forme  de  Beurre  Duquesn^ 
Bergamotte  Dertrycker,  Belotte ;  Poire  figue,  synonyrae  Pistolette,  and 
is  the  Knevett's  pear  of  the  London  market,  also  received  as  Prince  de 
Ligne,  and  Inconnue  Angouleme ;  Calebasse,  Reine  des  poires ;  Alpha,  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Braddick,  good  bearer;  Duquesne  d'Ete,  Cadet  de 
Vaux,  Jalousie,  Styrian.  Grapes :  White  Nice,  Wortley  Hall,  seedling; 
White  Portugal,  ah  excellent  bearer.    Onions :  Tripoli,  Spanish. 

Oct,  16.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  production  of  early  peas,  by  Mr. 
T.  Blake,  F.  H.  S.  A  description  of  the  varieties  of  cherry  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  A  paper  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  queen  pine-apple,  by  Mr.  George  Warren,  gardener  to 
Henry  J.  Grant,  Esq.  F.H.  S. 

Exhibited.  Twenty-two  sorts  of  apple,  royal  muscadine  grapes  from  a 
south  wall,  and  frnit  of  the  same  kind  from  a  vineyard  on  a  south  border, 
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vheatear  carnations,  and  the  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  from  Mr.  J.  Kirke. 
Flowers  of  80  sorts  of  georeina  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Fruit  of  the 
banana,  and  of  Passifl6ra  £urifolia  and  edulis,  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Plums  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Pump  apples  from  the  Rev.  S.  Tucker. 
Flowers  of  georginas  from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  Seedling  georginas.  raised 
in  the  years  1831  and  1632,  and  Fuchsia  arb^rea,  from  Wm.  Wells,  Esq. 
-Seedling  grapes  from  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mill  House,  Sittingboume.  Queen 
pine,  from  li;  J.  Grant,  Es<j.  Seedling  georginas,  from  Mr.  J.  Yeitch. 
Cel6sia  cristata,  from  Mr,  Ham,  gardener  to  Mr.  Twining..  Apples,  from 
Mr.  Mallet,  25.  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars.  Seedling  apple,  from  Mr. 
Chandler,  grown  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Adboulton,  near  Nottingham. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societtf,  Flowers:  Caloch6rtus  Tuteus,  Zrupinus 
ornatus,  Ferbena  chamsedrifolia,  Sternbergta  lutea,  Colchicum  autumnale 
double-flowered,  ^Temeroclillis  disticha;  &lvia  Grahamt,  splendens,  car- 
dinalis,  angustifolia,  rhamaedryoldes,  and  involucrata;  Eriophyllum  caespito- 
«um,  TournefSrttff  Aeiiotropioides ;  jRosa  Indica  fragrans,  indica  sanguinea, 
involucrata,  bractekta  vera,  and  bractektaj3  scabriuscula;  Cleome  speciosis- 
sima,  Dendr^ium  Pier&rdt.  Georginas,  anemone  flowered  georginas,  and 
seedling  georginas. —  Fruit.  Grapes:  Wortley  Hall  seedling,  White  Nice. 
Pears :  JDuchesse  d' Angouleme,  Gendeseim,  Marie  Louise,  from  standards ; 
Bon  Chretien  fondant,  irom  a  standard,  a  ^ood  bearer,  a  very  melting  fruit ; 
Seckle ;  Due  de  Berri,  first  time  of  its  fruiting  in  the  garden ;  Sucri  Vert, 
Verte  longue  panachee ;  Doyenne  blanc,  from  a  quince  stock,  from  a 
thorn  stock,  and  from  a  mountain  ash  stock ;  Moorfowl  egg,  from  a 
mountain  ash  stock.  Pears  grafted  on  thorn,  planted  in  good  soil,  come 
early  into  bearing ;  the  fruit  is  fully  larger  than  on  the  common  stock,  and 
the  quality  equally  good,  at  least  whilst  the  trees  continue  in  a  healthy  vigo- 
rous state.  The  efiect  of  the  mountain  ash  stock  appears  to  be  to  make  the 
fruit  later  in  ripening.  As  these  stocks  do  not  swell  equally  with  the  pear, 
it  remains  to  be  determined,  in  future,  what  the  consequences  will  be  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  the  sorts,  their  duration,  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
when  the  stocks  get  older  and  more  contracted.  A  less  supply  of  sap  will 
then  flow,  which  may  probably  occasion  the  fruit  to  be  more  gritty. 

Nov.  6.  —  Read,  .  A  paper  on  the  employment  of  cats  in  the  care  of 
fruit  trees  from  birds,  by  F.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  Cereus  truncatus,  and  a 
basket  of  passion  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Marrvatt.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes 
from  a  vinery  without  fire,  the  same  kind  n'om  an  open  wall.  White  rous* 
cadine  from  an  open  wall,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq.  Pomme  de  Neige, 
paper  white  and  tasseled  yellow  chrysanthemums,  from  Sir  Wm.  Kay. 
Pyrus  domestica,  Boughton  apple,  1 1  sorts  of  pears,  Hawthomden  apple, 
box  of  flowers  of  georginas,  and  a  box  of  flowers  of  roses,  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Hooker.  A  box  of  grapes,  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Rd.  Ibeson,  Ad- 
wick  le  Street,  Doncaster.  Green  St.  Vincent  pine-apple,  from  a  sucker 
slanted  Sept.  15.  1830,  from  Mr.  George  White,  F.H.  S.,  from  Sir  Row- 
land Hill's  garden.  Muscat  Escholata,  Escholata  superb,  and  British 
seedling  grapes,  from  Mr.  D.  Money. 

From  Uie  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  A  species  of  ^rfgeron,  from 
Mr.  Douglas.  Lupinus  ornatus,  two  varieties  of  Dichoriz4ndra  thyrsiflora, 
iS&lvia  cardiniUis,  ^biscus  Lindley^u^,  chrysanthemums,  and  georginas. 
Fruit.  Apples  :  Dutch  mignonne,  Gloria  mundi,  Reinette  grise.  Beauty 
of  Kent,  King  of  the  pippins.  Cockpit,  Ross  nonpareil.  Pears :  Napoleon, 
Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Verte  longue  panachee,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Bezi  de 
Montigny ;  Charles  d' Autriche,  large  and  handsome,  from  a  standard,  the 
first  time  of  its  fruiting ;  Doyenne  blanc,  Whitfield,  Beurr^  Diel.  Grapes  $ 
Schloss  Johannisberger,  Rudesheimerberger,  Graefenberger,  Raisin  rouge 
de  Schlossberg  a  Kreutznach,  Stdnbergcr,  White  Kishmish* 
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Art.  VI.     Conaa  Garde»  Market. 
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OUeTBoiiont.  —  Our  supplies  of  vegetablee  have  not  been  sa  heavy  h 
usual  at  this  aeason,  eic^  in  tumips,  owide  to  the  prevalence  of  drought 
through  the  Bummer  ;  but  a  general  duiuess  hai  prevailed,  which  has  kejit 
down  the  prices  to  the  present  moderate  quotations.  Fruit  has  come  to 
band  plentifully ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  very  moderate  prices  obteine<^ 
a  large  proportion  of  aj^les  has  been  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cider,  the  conunon  sorts  not  revising  enough  to  pay  die  cost  of  carriage 
and  incidental  expenses ;  the  better  varieties,  either  for  tauce  or  tid>te,  are 
selling  now  moderately  well,  although  the  demand  has  not  beoi  at  any 
time  brisk.  Pears,  generally,  have  also  been  abundant,  but  not  so  lai^  or 
fine  as  usoal;  many  of  the  better  sorts  have  been  particulariy  (for  out- 
marfcet)  plentiful,  but  not  conskiered  so  high  in  quali^  for  the  table  as  in 
general :  some  of  the  newer  VBrieties  have  also  been  fiimished,  but  tbc^ 
are  not  yet  so  generally  cultivated  as  to  insure  a  regular  supply.     Oranges 
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are  just  now  coming  into  season ;  but  are  not  yet  generally  sought  after, 
although  the  prices  at  present  ate  very  moderate.  Of  chestnuts  we  have 
had  a  moderate  crop.  Walnuts  have  been  particularly  plentiful,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  notwithstanding  large  supplies  have  been  imported. 
Grapes  have  also  been  abundant,  both  from  the  houses  and  open  wfdls  | 
which,  with  a  large  supply  from  Holland,  has  caused  them  to  be  very  cheap. 
Pine-apples  are  now  so  generally  cultivated  as  to  make  them  almost  plen- 
tiful at  all  seasons :  they  have  sold  this  season  lower  than  was  ever  before 
remembered.  Onions  have  been  harvested  in  large  quantities,  and  in  mid- 
dling condition,  and  are  likely  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap  throughout  the 
winter.  Potatoes  are  not  so  heavy  a  crop  as  usual ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  excellent  supply  kept  up  in  the  river  by  the  constant  arrivals  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  high  in  price.  —  G,  C. 
Nov.  22»  1832. 


Art.  VII*     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

V 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire. — Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Society*  July,  This  sum- 
mer's show  was  remarkably  fine,  particularly  the  cottagers'  vegetables.  The 
principal  prizes  for  the  carnations  and  picotees  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Coter,  Brinkies,  Musgrave,  Pullen,  Bundy,  Furze,  and  Clarke.  Mr. 
Brinkles  exhibited  a  fine  seedling  carnation  Queen  Adelaide,  and  a  seed- 
ling picotee,  Brinkles's  Delight.  The  heaviest  red  gooseberry,  the  Roaring 
Lion,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nash:  its  weight  was  26  dwts.  12  grs.  The 
heaviest  yellow  was  the  Gunner,  Mr.  Furze;  weight,  24  dwts.  18  grs. 
Green,  Troubler,  Mr.  Chapman;  21  dwts.  17  grs.  White,  Governess, 
Mr.  Pullen ;  22  dwts.  15  grs.  The  currants  and  raspberries  shown  were 
also  very  fine.     (^Northampton  Mercury y  Aug.  4.) 

Cambridgeshire. — Cambridge  Horticultural  Society,  June  27,  The 
principal  flowers  were  ranunculuses,  pinks,  and  roses.  The  first  priz^ 
for  the  ranunculuses  was  ^ven  to  Mr.  F.  Finch;  for  the  pinks,  to 
Mr.  Ripsher;  and  for  the  roses,  to  Mr.  Widnall. 

August  12.  Very  numerous  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  were  exhibited. 
The  ironmonger  gooseberry  won  the  prize  for  flavour ;  the  roaring  lion 
that  for  weight ;  one  berry  weighed  1  oz.  22  grs. ;  42  bunches  of  red  currants 
weighed  1  lb.,  and  of  white  currants  only  30  bunches.  Excellent  carna- 
ticHis  and  picotees  were  exhibited.  Six  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers. 
Seven  extra-prizes  were  awarded.  One  to  Mr.  Widnall  for  a  seedling  geor- 
gina,  which  is  stated  to  be  **  a  most  splendid  production."  One  to  Mr.  Biggs, 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden,  for  a  Fuchs/a  multiflora,  which  is  stated  to 
have  excited  general  admiration.  One  to  Mr.  Denson,  for  a  symmetrical 
and  perfect  spike  of  flowers  of  Yucca  gloriosa.  {Cambridge  Chroniclcy 
Aug.  3.  1832.) 

Sept,  19.  Many  good  tilings  were  exhibited  at  this  show,  but  the  most 
original  among  them  were  the  georginas.  This  happens  from  the  enterprise 
of  Wt.  Widnall,  at  Grantchester,  near  Cambridge,  in  this  family  of  flowers, 
who  devotes  miich  time  to  the  ascertaining  where  new  varieties  of  merit 
are  raised,  and  hesitates  not  to  pay  handsome  prices  for  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  such,  where  they  are  to  be  purchased,  and  has  himself,  besides, 
raised  several  varieties  of  merit.  As  these  causes  not  only  insure  that  the 
kinds  of  georgina  which  he  himself  exhibits  are  choice,  but  that  those  put 
in  competition  with  them  are  choice  also,  we  give  the  names  of  all  the 
georginas  which  won  prizes  at  this  show :  —  Georginas  (12  double,  one  of 
a  sort} :   first  prize,  medal,  Aurantia  pallida.  Prince  George  of  Cumber- 
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land,  Oalath^,  Pure  yellow,  Paper  white.  Lady  Qrenville,  Lord  Liverpocd^ 
WidnaU*s  Priuce  of  Orange,  Guttata,  Widnail*s  c4rnea,  Surpasse  triomphe 
royale,  Nymphieifldra,  Mr.  Widnall;  Second  price,  I^g  of  the  Whites, 
Cambridge  burprise,  William  the  Fourth,  Mogul,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Au- 
r&ntia  p&llida.  Lady  Fitcharris,  Lnperidsa,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Barret's 
Superina  [  ? Susannah],  Doup;las's  Augusta,  Pure  yellow,  Mr.  Robt.  Nutter. 
Georginas  (6  double,  one  ofa  sort^ :  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Liver- 
I)ool,  Cambridge  Surorise,  WidnaU's  Black  Prince,  WidnalPs  Iris,  China 
aster-flowered,  Mr.  Widnall. ;  Second  prize.  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Aug6sta,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Queen  of  Roses,  Constantia,  Mr.  Searle. 
Georgina  (of  any  sort),  WidnaH's  Perfection,  Mr.  Widnall.  Georgina 
(seedling),  Mr.  Widnall.     (Cambridge  Chronicle,  Sept.  21.  1832.) 

Cambridge  Floriitt'  Society,'^Jufy  30. 1 832.  This  was  the  seventh  annual 
show  of  this  Society,  and  at  it  were  exhibited  some  excellent  flowers  of 
carnations,  picotees,  and  georginas.  Mr.  Catling  won  the  premier  prize 
for  the  best  carnation,  by  Wilde's  Perfection ;  and  Mr.  Nutter  that  for  the 
best  picotee,  by  Wood's  Countess  of  Sandwich.  Mr.  Twitchet  and  Mr. 
Purcnas  seem  to  have  won  many  prizes  among  the  carnations  and  picotees. 
{Cambridge  Chronicle,  Aug.  3.  1832.) 

Cornwall.  —  The  Royal  HorticuUural  Society  of  Cornwall,  June  29. 
1832.  This  Society  has  King  William  the  Fourth  U>t  an  annual  subscriber  of 
ten  guineas:  hence  it  is  called  royal.  The  pines,  melons,  strawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  were  of  superior  quality.  Of  flowers 
there  was  a  copious  supply,  and  the  competition  was,  m  consequence,  very 
spirited,  i^cus  el&stica,  AmarflUs  vittkta,  and  Vallota  purpiirea  are  men- 
tioned. **  The  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  room  was  a  new  species  of 
C6mus,  raised  from  Nepal  seeds,  some  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  J.  H. 
Treniayne,  Esq.  at  Heligan.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  white  blossoms."  The  show  of  vegetables  was 
commendable.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  indigenous  plants,  and  for  cot- 
tagers' productions.  (West  Briton  and  Cornwall  Advertiser,  July  6. 1832.) 
'  •  August  16.  This  was  but  the  second  show  of  the  Society,  but  the  emu- 
lation which  prevailed  caused  the  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
that  adorned  the  room  to  far  exceed  tne  ex|>ectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
Gloridsa  superba  and  Brunsvigia  Josephine?  were  the  rarest  plants  shown. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Walker  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  grass  adapted  for 
soiling :  it  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  clover.  After  the  prizes  had  been 
announced,  a  number  of  copies  of  a  little  poetic  eflusion  of  the  veteran 
bard  of  Cornwall  [who  is  he  ?],  entitled  Floral  Emblems,  were  distributed 
among  the  company,  having  been  liberally  presented  by  Mr.  Polwhele, 
At  the  dinner  the  gratif}dng  announcement  was  made,  that  His  Majesty  has 
been  most  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an  annual  subscription  of  ten 
guineas  to  be  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  {West  Briton  and  Cornwall 
Advertiser,  August  24.  1832.) 

October  11.  This  was  but  the  third  exhibition  of  this  Society^  and  the 
chairman.  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  in  remarking  the  perfect  success  of  the 
attempt  to  form  it,  observed,  **  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  as  there  is  no  county  which  possesses  superior  advantages,  in  a 
horticultural  point  of  view,  to  our  own.  The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and 
the  genial  mildness  of  its  temperature,  are  well  known.  Many  plants 
which  will  not  endure  the  common  winters  of  other  parts  of  England 
without  protection,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Cornwall  flourishing 
in  almost  their  native  luxuriance.  In  this  respect,"  continued  the  hon. 
barouet,  ''  our  climate  is  particularly  favourable  for  making  experiments 
on  the  comparative  hardiness  of  exotic  plants.  There  are  few,  he  suj^ 
posed,  who  had  not  at  one  time  or  otlier  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  on  this 
mteresting  subject.  He  had  himself  pursued  it  to  some  extent,  and,  he 
might  add,  with  tolerable  success.  -  Should  any  one  be  desirous  of  visiting 
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his  gardens,  he  would  be  happy  to  point  out  to  them  those  plants  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  acclimatised.  He  hoped  the  matter  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  it  might  receive  an 
additional  impulse  from  the  members  communicating,  at  some  of  their 
future  meetings,  the  results  of  their  several  expenments.  With  re- 
spect to  the  botany  of  Cornwall,  he  was  led  to  believe  it  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  understood.  There  were  several  plants,  whose  names  at 
that  moment  were  not  familiar  to  his  mind,  which  he  knew  to  be  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Cornwall.  One  of  .these,  the  J^rica  ciliaris,  was 
added  to  our  English  flora  a  very  few  years  ago  by  himself.  It  was  also 
found  much  about  the  same  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro,  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Tozer ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  this  beautiful  plant  should  have 
remained  so  long  unnoticed,  as  it  covers  a  space  in  one  of  his  (Sir  C.  L.'sJ) 
plantations  of  from  15  to  20  acres  in  extent."  —  The  assortment  of  fruit 
Was  very  extensive,  particularly  of  melons,  apples,  and  pears.  Of  flowering 
plants,  several  species,  and  many  fine  specimens,  were  exhibited :  of  those 
named,  the  rarest  are  Ipomoe^a  inslgnis,  J4tropha  multlfida,  and  C6rnus 
capitkta,  a  handsome  evergreen  from  the  East  Indies,  perfectly  hardy. 
The  assortment  of  vegetables  was  pretty  extensive,  and  the  samples  large 
and  handsome.  We  noticed  among  them  a  varietv  of  white  beet,  which 
is  not  so  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  we  think  it  deserves.  It  is 
the  Poiree  k  carte  blanche  of  the  French,  and  in  our  opinion  an  excellent 
vegetable.  The  manner  of  dressing  and  using  it,  we  believe,  is  similar  to 
sea-kale. 

.  Indigenous  Plants,  Judges,  W.  M-  Tweedy,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth, 
Assoc.  Linn.  Soc.  London.  Most  rare  species  of  indigenous  plants  :  /S^alvia 
pratensis,  R.  W.  Fox,  Esq. ;  second  ditto,  ^Antirrhinum  Cymbalaria,  R.  W. 
Fox,  Esq.  Best  group,  Scrophularia  jScoroddnia,  Jsplenium  lanceola- 
tum  and  raarlnum,  T^marix  gdllica,  Qrob4nche  major,  O'^phrys  spiralis.  Miss 
Warren;  second  best  group,  /Uecebrum  verticillatum,  .^splenium  mari- 
num,  Pingufcula  lusit&nica,  jS^parganium  ramosum,  B.  Sampson,  Esq. 
The  admirers  of  this  interesting  branch  of  botany  are  gradually  mcreasing. 

Cottagers'  Prizes,  The  productions  in  this  class  were  all,  more  or  less, 
deserving  of  great  commendation.  The  good  effects  of  the  Society  are 
already  beginning  to  appear,  in  the  excitement  it  has  given  to  the  industrious 
cottager.  We  doubt  not  but  the  rewards  which  have  this  year  been  distri- 
buted will  induce  a  large  portion  to  enter  and  compete  for  the  prizes  that 
will  be  given  next  season.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  great  improvement  wiU  be  visible,  both 
in  the  exterior  appearances  and  interior  arrangements  of  our  numerous 
cottages.  As  a  distinguished  writer  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  face  is 
an  index  to  the  mind,  so  are  we  of  opinion,  that  the  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  cottager's  garden  is  a  proof  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  within. 
(^Cornwall  Roifal  Gazette,  Oct.  20.) 

Cumberland.  —  Whkehaven  Hortictdturtd  Society s  Flower  Show.  Aug. 
10.  1832.  The  display  of  flow^s  was  a  very  magnificent  one:  there  was 
an  immense  variety  of  carnations,  picotees,  and  georpinas;  and  theorize 
flowers  were  deemed  very  good.  Two  very  noble  specimens  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis  were  shown.  Mr.  R.  Elliott  snowed  a  new  variety  of  potato, 
raised  from  seed :  the  tubers  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
Although  this  is  called  a  flower  show,  numerous  fruits  were  exhibited,  and 
these  are  highly  praised  by  the  reporter.  There  was  a  plate  or  two  of 
apples,  of  last  year's  growth,  uncommonly  well  preserved.  '*  Gooseberries 
have  not  been  fine  this  year ;  the  long-continued  dry  weather  hurt  them» 
especially  f^e  larger  kinds,  much.  The  choicer  of  the  plants  exhibited 
were  Kaios^nthes  coccinea,  a  Cyrtdnthus,  an  ^rythrma,  TVachelium  caeru* 
leum,  and  Calceolaria  plantaginea.  There  was  a  prize  for  a  nosegay  of 
indigenous  flowers.     {Whitehaven  Herald,  Aug.  14.  1832.) 
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DBToifSRiBB.--  JVMA  Deoom  Harticidhind  Sodefy,  «/«^4. 1838.  Thefe 
was  a  very  splendid  display  of  ilowera,  a  plentiliil  iinow  of  fine  fim,  and 
an  award  of  many  prises  for  diem,  and  of  several  to  cottagers  for  their  pro- 
doctions.  Much  taste  was  dii^layed  in  the  decoration  of  Uie  walls  and 
other  JNurts  of  the  show  room,  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  patrons 
were  formed  with  a  yariety  of  beaatifbl  flowers.  The  chairman  announced 
that  the  foundation  of  a  botanical  and  horticultural  library  had  been  laid 
bv  contributions  fit>m  several  members."  A  prize  was  awarded  fiir  the 
SIX  best  varieties  of  heartsease.  Gladiolus  natal^nsis  was  g^hihifpd  by  Mr. 
Bui^.     {County  and  North  Devon  Adoertuer^  July  6.  1832.) 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  HorticuHural  Society,  —  Oct,  4.  The  dis- 
plays of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  the  company  to  inq>ect  diem,  were 
most  gratifying.     A  triumphal  arch  was  formed  in  the  room,  of  cvcigrccns 
and  flowers;  and  the  pillars  sustaininj^  the  arch  were  formed  of  about  1000 
flowers  of  georginas  in  numerous  vaneties.    Mr.  Veitch  showed  flowers  of 
the  Hanoverian  striped  georgina,  which  were  much  admired,  and  so  were 
his  Chinese  asters,  raised  firom  seeds  obtained  of  the  London  Hordcultural 
Society.    Mr.  Booth's  citron  trees  are  eulogised,  and  their  fruit  won  a 
prize.    Among  the  flowering  plants,  which  were  rather  numorous,  and 
some  of  them  choice,  we  noticed  **  a  remarkably  grand  speeim&i  of  the 
Datura  arbdrea  in  flower,  and  finely  branching."    So  plant  can  be  more 
superb  than  this.      Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
JVep^nthes  distillatdria,  the  pitchers  of  which  were  much  admired  for  theff 
*'  eleeance  and  truly  classical  form."     The  display  of  fhiits  on  this  occa* 
sion  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  eleven  previous  shows  of  the  Society. 
Messrs.  Dymond  and  Co.  exhibited  one  bundi  of  the  Muscat  from  Lunelle, 
which  weighed  3  lbs.  10  oz.     The  vegetable  tribes  gave  proof  of  the  effi* 
cacy  of  the  Society ;  and  of  the  stimulus  that  has  by  means  of  it  been 

generally  imparted ;  and  several  cottagers  made  credkable  displays.  Of 
oroe-made  wines  there  was  a  variety  of  samples;  nor  should  those  from 
Mr.  Gifibrd's,  especially  that  from  the  green  grape,  pass  without  mention. 
Of  preserved  and  dried  fruits  there  were  many  specunens,  and  some  very 
fine  plums  of  the  growth  of  1S30. 

Afrer  the  judges  had  finished  their  labours,  John  Milford,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  company  that  filled  the  room. 
Among  his  remarks  were  these : —  After  speakmg  on  the  perfisct  success  of 
the  Society,  and  the  good  it  had  efiected,  he  observed,  ^  It  is  my  ear* 
nest  hope,  that  every  yeu*  the  public  may  derive  benefit  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment from  our  establishment :  benefit  in  the  improved  state  of  our  mar- 
kets, by  the  introduction  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  and  fruits;  and 
amusement,  from  tlie  contemplation  of  such  objects  as  are  now  before 
you.  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  make  a  few  observ- 
ations on  our  library,  which  consists  of  some  standard  works  on  botany 
and  horticulture,  together  with  periodicals  on  the  same  subjects.  As  an 
individual  I  have  found  our  reading^oom  a  great  resource,  and  spent 
many  hours  there  both  with  amusement  and  instruction.  I  regret  that 
it  is  not  more  generally  resorted  to,  as  my  wish,  in  common  with  the 
wishes  of  those  persons  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  eariy  fornix 
ation  of  the  Society,  was,  to  combine  a  little  science  with  our  amusement, 
so  as  to  prevent  our  Society  dwindling  into  a  mere  flower  show.  I  could 
wish  that  our  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  gardening,  an  art  which  is  now 
exciting  such  universal  interest  in  almost  every  dvil^ed  state,  should  with 
us  be  accompanied  by  some  scientific  developemeut.  Althou^  the  present 
state  of  our  funds  does  not  justify  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  more  extended  plan  at  first  contemplated,  I  mean  the 
formation  of  a  botanic  garden,  I  trust,  notwithstanding,  that  the  ^van- 
tage of  a  well  selected  library  may  difluse  a  taste  for  bottaay  and  hoitiGul- 
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ture  in  erery  part  of  our  beautiful  county,  which  has  justly  been  denomi- 
nated the  garden  of  England."    {Exeter  Flying  Post,  Oct.  1 1.  1832.) 

Durham  and  Northumberland.  —  Botanical  and  Horticultural  So^ 
aety  cf  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne»  July  6»  The 
best  exotic  plant  in  flower  displayed  at  this  Meeting  was  Crinum  peduncu- 
l^um.  Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  gardenar  to  Isaac  Cookson,  Esq.,  Gates- 
head Park,  is  the  individual  to  whom  was  awarded  the  sum  of  three 
guineas  offered  to  the  gardener  who  produced  the  best  testimonials  of  his 
abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  length  of  servitude  in  one  family ;  Mr.  Pearson 
having  lived  gardener  to  Mr.  Cookson  upwards  of  twenty-one  years. 
There  were  twelve  pines  on  the  table :  that  which  won  the  gold  medal  was 
a  Black  Antigua,  and  was  allowed  by  thejudges  to  be  the  highest  flavoured 
they  ever  tasted :  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  William  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Don- 
kin,  Esq.,  Jesmond.    {Newcastle  Counmt,  July  14.  1832.) 

Aug.  31.  1832.  This  was  the  Anniversary  Meeting  and  dinner,  and  the 
Boajority  of  the  numerous  prizes  seem  to  nave  been  won  by  gardenen. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  members  and  friends  dined.  After  dinner  the 
toasts,  speeches,  and  songs  were  numerous.  On  the  health  of  the  secre- 
taries bemg  drunk,  Mr.  Falla,  one  of  them,  among  other  remarks,  observed, 
that  **  the  only  claim  of  merit  that  he  could  make  was,  that  he  had  had 
something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  library  of  the  Society.  Ife 
hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Society  would  become  more 
scientific  than  it  had  been  hitherto ;  and  when  it  wouki  possess  a  garden. 
He  respectfully  begged  to  renew  his  promise,  when  that  took  place,  that 
he  would,  witii  the  greatest  pleasure^  present  th«  Society  with  a  specimen 
of  every  plant  he  had  in  his  nursery,  and  superintend  the  planting  and 
arrangement  of  the  same."     {Ibid,,  Sept.  8. 1832.) 

The  Heworih  Florists''  and  Horticultural  iSociefy  exhibited  pinks  on  JiJy  7. 
1832,  when  the  winning  kinds  were  Becksley's  Beauty,  Prince  Leopold, 
Adelina,  Lord  Wellington,  and  Princess  Charlotte.     {Ibid,,  July  14. 1832.) 

Essex.  —  Chelmsford  Florists^  Society,  July Zl,  1832.  Carnations,  pioo- 
tees,  geoi^g;inas,  and  fruits  were  the  productions  exhibited,  and  these  were 
of  a  superior  description.  Among  the  prizes  for  georginas,  Mr.  Sorrell  of 
Chelmsford  won  a  prize  by  Sorrell's  Chelmsford  Sui'prise,  along  with  other 
generally  known  kinds.    {Essex  Independent,  Aug.  3.  1832.) 

Chehnsjbrd  and  Essex  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, —  July  2.  1832. 
Roses^  pinks,  pelargoniums,  irises,  cut  flowers,  strawberries,  melons,  cher- 
ries, and  cauliflowers.  The  strawberries  were  numerous,  the  geraniums 
handsome ;  and  the  cauliflowers,  for  the  time  of  year,  very  fine.  {Essex- 
and  SuffitOc  Press^  July  10.  1832.) 

Sept,  il,.  Qeorginas  were  numerous ^  and  the  Rev.  W.  Jesse  and  Mr. 
-Sorrell  won  the  prizes  for  seedling  kinds.  The  Carotte  Yiolette,  or  pur- 
ple carot,  and  long  white  carot,  Carotte  Blanche,  won  prizes.  A  more 
•magnificent  display  of  firuits  and  flowers  was  never  witnessed.  A  drawing 
of  moss  roses,  by  Miss  Fearnley  of  Springfield,  possessing  great  merit, 
was  most  deservedly  admired.  {Essex  Herald,  Sept.  18.  1832,  quoted  from 
•the  Chelmsford  Chronicle.} 

Hereporsshire.  --^  Hereford  Horticultural  Society^  July  31. 1632.  Car- 
nations, picotees,  georginas,  flowering  plants,  and  miits  were  the  objecta 
shown.  In  the  picotee  class,  the  yellow  ones  surpassed  every  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  here:;  and  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  and  bloom- 
ing them  so  perfectly  was  duly  appreciated,  and  of  course  rewarded 
by  prizes.  The  other  picotees  and  carnations  were,  unusually  large, 
excellent,  and  in  full  supply:  amongst  the  latter  appeared  a  rose 
flake,  possessing  great  merit,  and  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  William 
Townsend,  cutler,  of  this  dty,  to  whom  a  ^rst  prize  was  awarded.  In 
the  georginas,. some  prime  seedlings  were  displayea,  and  one,  in  particular. 
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distinctly  and  broadly  striped ;  which  circumstance  we  hail  with  great  satlft- 
fivtion,  and  doubt  not  that,  in  a  few  years,  georginas  will  be  produced  as 
much  diversified  by  stripes  as  carnations.  The  gooseberries  were  very 
abundant,  and  man^  of  them  not  only  very  large,  but  good  as  well  as  great: 
indeed,  the  prejudice  against  large  gooseberries  is  rast  wearing  away,  as 
some  of  them  may  be  brought  into  comjYetition  as  to  flavour  even  with  the 
old  rough  red.  There  were  some  hemes  exhibited  from  a  seedling  plant 
by  a  non-subscriber,  possessing  size  and  richness  of  flavour  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  plums  were  not  sufficiently  matured,  but  the  pines,  melons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and  grapes  were  of  first-rate  size  and  quality ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  a  highly  respectable  and  numerous  assemblage  honoured 
the  excellent  display  with  their  presence  and  approbation.  The  names  of 
the  gooseberries  which  won  prizes,  are,  red.  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion, 
King's  Globe;  green.  Ocean,  Greenwood's  Green ;  yellow.  Royal  Gunner, 
Golden  Chain,  Orange  Globe.  Mr.  Godsall  won  three  of  these  prizes, 
and  several  prizes  for  other  objects.     (^Hereford  Journal,  Aug.  15.  1833.)^ 

Sept,  21.  At  this  last  show  for  the  present  year  georgina  flowers  were 
profusely  abundant ;  among  them  were  many  seedlings,  several  of  which 
were  broken  into  distinct  stripes ;  the  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and 
grapes  were  abundant  and  excellent.  84  varieties  of  apples  and  25  of 
pears  were  exhibited,  most  of  them  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  Miss 
Anne  Parry  exhibited  a  **  double  [flowered]  Eschschdltzttf."  Mr.  Godsall, 
nurseryman,  has  won  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  this  Society  during 
the  year.    (Z^.,  Sept.  26.  1832.) 

Boss  HorticuUitrcU  Society. — July  25. 1832.  The  carnations  andpicotees 
were  of  the  first  quality  and  in  prune  bloom,  and  the  stage  of  them  was 
admitted  by  all  florists  present  to  be  the  best  they  had  ever  witnessed. 
Georginas  were  in  great  abundance  and  in  great  beauty;  and  the  first 
prize  among  the  light  kinds,  namely  the  purple-fringed,-  was  universally 
admired,  the  petals  being  fringed  with  purple,  like  the  best  picotee.  The 
gooseberries,  from  the  dry  weather,  were  not  so  large  as  they  are  usually 
seen  at  the  show  at  this  season,  but  the  other  fruits  were  the  admiration  of 
all.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  carnations,  picotees,  geoiginas,  bal- 
sams, cockscombs,  and  house  plants,  Hoya  carnosa,  Phaendcoma  prollfera, 
Kalosdnthes  coccfnea.  Erica  ampull^ea,  infundibulif6rmis,  and  Parmen- 
tieria  rdsea.  Among  the  gooseberries  the  winning  kinds  were,  red.  Roaring 
Lion,  Crown  Bob,  and  Warrin^on ;  green.  Greenwood's  Green,  Lancaster 
Lad;  white.  Woodward's  Whitesmiui;  yellow.  Golden  Lion,  Queen  of 
the  Yellows,  and  Amber.     (lind.,  Aug.  1.  1832.) 

Sept,  19.  Georginas  in  abundance,  peaches,  nectarines,  out-of-door 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  melons,  heaths,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited.  The 
report  oi  the  show  is  closed  with  the  following  remarks  on  Indian  Com  :-^ 
''In  a  former  journal  we  stated  that  Mr.  Palmer  of  Pencoyd,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
of  Bolitree,  near  Ross,  this  year  cultivated  several  acres  of  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  Cobbett's  corn,  and  that  the  crop  promised  to  be  very  fine. 
This  expectation  has  been  fully  realised,  and  we  have  received  a  cob  or 
ear  from  one  of  the  fields,  of  great  size  and  perfection.  The  following  me- 
thod of  cultivation  was  adopted  by  Mr.  PaJmer  of  Pencoyd :-— The  crop 
was  planted  on  the  10th  of  May,  on  ridges  6  ft.  over,  two  rows  on  the  top 
of  each  ridge;  it  was  hand-hoed  on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  June,  and 
some  were  transplanted  on  the  28th  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  the  black  beetles,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  plants  when 
in  an  infant  state.  On  the  14th  of  July,  and  following  day^  the  intervals 
between  the  ridges  of  corn  were  ploughed  deeply,  approaching  to  within 
3  in.  of  the  plants :  on  the  20th,  the  taking  ofl*  the  suckers  which  spring  up 
at  the  footstalk  of  the  plant  commenced ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  earth  wbicn 
had  been  ploughed  from  the  ridges  on  the  4th  and  5th  July,  was  turned 
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back  to  them.  After  this  ploughing,  the  corn  grew  prodigiously,  and,  as 
&r  as  promise  could  go,  '  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  wiseacres  who  said 
there  would  be  no  crop.'  On  the  7th  August,  Mr.  Palmer  gave  the  corn 
a  second  ploughing  between  the  ridges,  the  same  as  before,  except  that  he 
did  not  approach  quite  so  near  to  the  plant.  The  high  winds  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  having  knocked  the  crop  about,  which  had  then 
attained  the  height  of  4  ft.,  some  men  were  put  to  earth  it  up  after  the 
manner  of  teasels.  Yesterday  Mr.  Palmer  commenced  cutting  away  the 
tops  and  blades,  leaving  the  ears  standing  on  the  footstalks  to  harden  for 
another  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  when  he  will  commence  harvesting  the 
crop.  Mr.  Palmer  observes,  '  that  there  is  a  crop,  and  a  productive  one, 
too,  any  man  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble ;  and  the  spe- 
cimen you  have  will  show  the  state  ol  perfection  at  which  it  is  already 
arrived.'  "     {Hereford  Journal,  Sept.  26..  1832.) 

Lancashire.  —  Lancaster  Floral  a^d  Horticultural  Society*  Augusts, 
1832.  The  carnations  and  picotees  exhibited  were  good,  although  not 
very  numerous.  Miss  Dalton  exhibited  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Y^ca 
glori6sa.  The  georc|inas  were  superb.  Of  the  carnations.  Wild's  Perfec- 
tion won  the  first  prize  among  the  scarlet  bizarres ;  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry 
the  first  among  the  pink  bizarres ;  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte  the  first 
among  the  purple  flakes ;  Wilson's  Mountaineer,  the  first  among  the  scarlet 
flakes ;  Clegg's  Smiling  Beauty,  the  first  among  the  pink  flakes.  Of  the 
picotees,  Boothman's  Victoria  won  the  first  prize  among  the  purple  kinds, 
and  Kenny's  Incomparable  the  first  prize  among  the  red  kinds.  The  kinds 
of  gooseberry  which  won  prizes  are,  red.  Top  Sawyer  and  Roaring  Lion ; 
yellow,  RocKwood  and  Gunner;  preen.  Greenwood  and  Independent; 
white,  Wellington's  Glory  and  White  Eagle.  That  beautifully  and  freely 
blooming  hardy  green-house  shrub,  Ceandthus  azureus,  was  much  admired, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  prize.  {Lancaster  Herald,  Aug.  4.  1832. 

Lancaster  HortictUiural  Societi/,  —  Oct.  6.  The  shows  of  this  Society  have 
in  previous  years  been  confined  to  the  summer  months ;  but,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  lovers  of  fruit,  an  autumnal  show  was  attempted. 
Mr.  Ronalds  of  Brentford  sent  named  specimens  of  many  varieties  of 
apple  to  Mr.  Saul,  who  exhibited  them,  and  also  26  sorts  furnished  by 
himself.  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  sent  60  varieties. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Mackreth  of  Halton,  also,  supplied  upwards  of  26  va- 
rieties. Mr.  Saul,  at  the  end  of  the  show,  distributed  the  apples  supplied 
by  himself  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Stevenson,  to  the  persons  present :  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  new  fruit,  of  which  many  were  delighted  to  avail 
themselves.  Besides  apples,  pears,  figs,  grapes^  pumpkins,  and  many 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  many  varieties  of  georgina,  were  exhibited. 
{Lancaster  Gazette,  Oct.  13.  1832.) 


Art.  VIII.     Obituary. 

Died,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1832,  Mr.  William  Johnstone  Shennan, 
aged  about  40  years,  formerly  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  late  gardener  to 
Edward  Baker,  Esa.,  of  Salisbury.  Mr  Shennan  having  been  well  known 
to  you  and  many  of  your  readers,  I  need  onlv  observe,  that,  as  a  practical 
gardener  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  there  were  few  to  excel  him. 
As  a  last  tribute  to  his  memory,  after  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  allow  me  to  add,  that  a  more  upright  man,  and  more  sincere 
friend,  did  not  exist.  —  Robert  Reid.     Cothelston,  Oct,  25.  1832. 
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Aca'cia  JuUbrtssin,  35  ft  high,  near  PhiUdeU 
phia,  S72. 

Acclimatising  half-hardy  exotics  to  the  sea- 
sons of  Britain,  45;  Bowie's  directions  for 
acclimatising,  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  the 

flants  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope,  5 ;  a  list  of  the  plants  which  have  stood 
out  at  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin,  during  one 
or  more  winters,  568 ;  list  of  exotics  which 
have  lived  for  several  years  in  the  gardens  of 
Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  at  Luscombe,  Devon, 
566;  Ner\ne  htimilis  and  undul&ta,  nearly 
hardy,  81. 

JTter,  the  species  of,  whose  sap  is  used  in 
America  for  the  formation  of  sugar,  503. 

Admirable,  a  drink,  a  method  of  making,  182. 

£cfdium  lacer&tum,  a  fungus  parasitic  on  haw- 
thorn, 179;  .fficidium,  a  species  of,  parasitic 

I  (on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  pear  trees,  738. 

Agriculture,  remarks  appertaining  to,  220;  on 
chloride  of  lime  in,  445 ;  British  Society  of 
Agriculture,  89. 

Alder,  common  in  light  sandy  soil,  grows  more 
rapidly  than  birch,  456. 

Almond  tree,  double  flowered,  737. 

Amarf  lii«,  M.  Otto's  remarks  On  the  culture  of 
the  genus,  188 ;  Amar^llt«  gigantda,  and  its 
culture,  189 ;  forraosfssima  seeds  in  the  open 
air,  in  England,  94. 

America,  North,  notices  on,  70 ;  wild  shrubs  of, 
75 ;  geology  of  Philipsburgh  in  Pennsylvania, 
76;  the  treatment  received  in  the  United 
States  by  a  young  British  gardener,  .361); 
Mrs.  Trollope's  book  on  America  noticed, 
360 ;  sugar  procured  in  America  Arom  the  sap 
of  species  of  maple,  502;  critical  notice  of 
Mrs.  Trollope's  account  of  the  indigenous 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  374. 

America.    See  Nurseries. 

American  blight.    See  AVhis. 

Ammoniacal  liquor  of  coal  gas,  destroys  insects 
«nd  vermin,  41 ;  a  mode  of  applying  it,  656. 

Andr6meda  arbbrea,  75  ft  high,  near  Phil- 
adelphia,  272. 

Angles,  an  instrument  for  laying  off  or  trans- 
ferring them,  in  practical  gardening,  SO. 

Annual  flowering  plants,  the  seeds  of  some 
species  of,  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  570. 

Ants,  a  means  of  destroying,  148. 

A\}hu  lanfgera,  on  apple  and  other  trees,  a 
means  of  destroying,  53.  149;  the  A^his,  on 
peach  and  nectarine  trees,  a  mode  of  destroy, 
ing  the,  580. 

Apple,  the  kinds  of,  which  thrive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilkenny,  and  their  character, 
iatics,  165 ;  early  kinds  of,  167 ;  middle  season 
kinds  of,  168;  late  keeping  kinds  of,  179; 
kinds  of  apple  eligible  for  making  cider,  244 ; 
information  and  a  query  on  the  Shustoke 
pippin  apple,  610 ;  a  ladder  held  up  by  ropes 
for  gathering  apples,  &c.«581 ;  remarks  on  the 
rdative  value  for  cider  of  the  golden  pippin, 
Chaseley  Harvey,  Flanders  pippin,  and  ottier 
kinds  of  apple,  m(3. 

Apple  powder,  the  Chelsea,  enquiry  on,  610. 

Apple  trees,  oti  raising  them  from  pips,  317 ; 
apple  trees  trained  to  a  wall  built  at  an  angle 
of  10  deg.  to  the  earth's  horizon,  produced  an 
abundance  of  firuit,  183;  a  mode  of  destroying 
the  bug,  or  A^phis  lanigera,  on  apple  trees. 
52.  357 ;  Kirke^s  emperor  apple  tree,  sported 
with  double  flowers,  737. 
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Apricot,  B&.Thompson's  report  on  the  varieties 
of,  433. 

Aqtiarium,  a  mode  of  forming  an,  84. 

Aralia  spinbsa,  25  ft  high,  near  Philadelphia, 
272. 

Architecture,  notices  on,  205 ;  Loudon's  Ency. 
clopecdia  qf  Architecture,  its  plan  and  scope, 
221;  architecture  about  London,  criticisms 
on,  473. 

Armagh  palace,  gardens  at,  81. 

Arrow-root,  the  method  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Otaheite  prepare,  585  ;  queries  on 
the  quantity  of  tubers  in  relation  to  the  space 
the  plants  occupy,  and  on  the  quantity  of 
fecula  in  proportion  to  that  of  tubers,  736 

Artichoke,  a  variety  of,  its  blanched  leafstalks 
are  much  eaten  at  Rome  and  Naples,  267. 271. 

Asparagus,  hints  on  cultivating,  180;  at  Berlin, 
green  asparagus  is  preferred  in  winter, 
blanched  asparagus  dunng  spring,  450;  Prus. 
sian  asparagus,  Ornithdgalum  pyrenaicum, 
described,  613. 

Auchincruive,  its  charms  and  features  sketched, 
595. 

Auriculas,  the  manag;ement  of,  and  soil  for,  in 
low  situations,  queried  736. 

Australia,  notices  on,  77;  Bowie's  hints  on 
cultivating  and  acclimatising,  in  England, 
the  leguminous  plants  of  Australia,  15. 

Awning  and  frame,  cheap,  for  shading  florists* 
flowers  grown  in  beds,  45. 

Bagnoles  Wells,  some  account  of,  63 ;  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  neighbourhood  of, 
356. 

Balsam,  ^l8am\na  hort^nsis  Daportes,  an  in. 
vestigation  of  its  structure,  403. 

Bark  of  trees,  a  recipe  for  promoting  its  growth 
over  barkless  places,  150. 

Barley,  information  and  queries  respecting  agri. 
cultural  horses  fed  on,  613;  barley  big,  its 
history  and  uses,  95. 

Batata.  See  Ipoms'^  Batatas. 

Bean,  field  {Fiiba,  Tulgkris),  a  very  vigorous 
plant  o^  197. 

Bee,  the  honey  bee  baa  the  power  to  generate 
a  queen,  4i^ 

Beech,  purple-leaved,  the  seeds  of,   produce' 
some  purple-leaved  seedlings,  445. 

Beehive,  Huish's,  corrections  to  the  printed 
dimensions  of,  375;  Young's  description  of 
two  kinds  of  beehive,  664. 

Beer  flrom  sugar  mixed  with  inferior  malt  or 
unmalted  barley,  95;   cheap  beer  for  gar- 
deners and  their  workmen,  modes  of  pro- 
ducing, 61 ;  ale,  how  to  make,  from  the  man- . 
gold  wunel,  697. 

Beetles,  black,  a  means  of  destroying,  148. 

Berries,  some  wild  white  and  red  in  Norway, 
of  what  plants?  611. 

Beulah  &)a,  its  gardens  noticed,  594. 

Birch,  ^i^tula  alba,  economical  properties  of, 
93;  grows  not  so  fast  as  alder  on  light  sandy 
soil,  456. 

Birmingham  botanical  and  horticultural  gar- 
den, Mr.  Loudon's  plans  for,  407 ;  gardens  of 
the  workmen  at  Birmingham,  79. 

Boiler,  Neeve's  improved  forms  for  boilers,  at- 
tached to  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water. 
28. 

Botanical  and  horticultural  society :  Bristol, 
118;  Bristol  and  Clifton,  119;  Devon  and 
Exeter,  6S7. 748;  Hexham,  632;  Manchester, 
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llSt  VtmtufQ^,  SS9;  KorthuBBberknd  and 

Dumam,  118. 6S1. 74a 
Bourne,  Fvederick,  Eml,  his  garden  near  Dub. 

Un,  noticed,  83.  S71.48J. 
Brandy,  home,  a  mode  of  making,  180 :  a  kind 

of  brandy  called  marotchino  it  made  nom  the 

fruit  of  Pritnui  bis-flbmit,  188. 
Ar4«itca,  an  alternative  for  avoiding  the  club  in 

the  rooU  of  the  dilftrent  q>eciet  of,  55.    See 

abo  Cabbage 
Bretton  Hall,  the  green.houiet  and  hot-houief 

at,  remarks  on,  5iSl ;  counter  remarks,  G07. 
Brtdge^building,  59. 
Broccoli,  Porumouth,  the  cauie  of  its  superi. 

ority  Mught,  612. 
BrugminaM  syav^olens,  noticed,  47;  on  the 

cultivation  of,  in  a  cooservatonr,  159 ;  M. 

Sinning**  mode  of  cultivating,  19a 
Brussels  Botanic  garden,  400. 
Buckwheat,  a  blue  colour  obtainable  from,  42. 
Bury  St   Edmunds,  new  botanic  garden  at, 

briefly  noticed,  79. 
Button  wood  trees,  Pl&tanus  occidentidis,  of 

very  Urge  siie  in  the  United  Sutes,  153. 
Cabbage,  sea  or  wild,  its  excellence  as  a  sauce, 

54 ;  an  alternative  for  avoiding  the  club  in  the 

loots  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  55 ;  the  Jersey  cow 

cabbage,  complunts  on  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  its  capabilities,  608. 
C^ctese,  increased   introduction  of,   into  our 

collections,  47.    Cactus,  see  Ctreus. 
Cttlddium  bicolor  and  viviparum,  M.  Sinning's 

method  of  cultivating,  195. 
Calceolkria,  additional  hybrid  kinds  of,  48 ;  C. 

AtkinstdiUL  noticed,  473. 724 ;  C.  Martinea6<r, 

noticed,  721 
Calyst^gia  s^pium  and  Ipomce^'a,  their  corollas 

diflfer  in  the  mode  of  withering,  736. 
Camellias,  interesting  kinds  of,  named,  SlI ; 

the  management  proper  to  camellias  when 

fbrccd,  435 ;  the  flowers  of  camellias  are  rare 

and  dear  at  New  York,  36a 
Camera  l^cida,  its  efficient  service  in  drawing, 

237. 
Camphor  usefUl  to  revive  withered  plants, 

339. 

Canker  in  fruit  trees,  the  effect  of  a  bad  sub- 
soil  i  a  mode  of  preventing  it,  326 ;  a  mode  of 
curing  it  when  not  the  efttet  of  soil,  696L 

Caoutchouc  dissolved  in  pyroli^nous  ether 
preserves  twine  or  cord  boiled  in  it,  554i ;  what 
IS  the  mode  of  dissolving  it  ?  735. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bowie's  hints  on  cultivat- 
ing In  England  the  leguminous  plants  of,  5. 

Carnation,  history  and  culture  of,  428 ;  Mr. 
Hogg's  carnation  bloomed  very  satisfactorily 
in  1832, 593 ;  the  eminent  growers  of  the  car- 
nation named,  432. 

Carrots  may  be  grown  in  soil  from  a  morass, 
5& 

Cassi,  a  drink,  a  method  of  making,  182. 

Castle  Semple,  its  grounds,  gardens,  &c.,  no- 
ticed, 596. 

Caterpillars,  a  mode  of  destroying,  323 :  cater- 
pillars on  gooseberry  trees,  a  mooie  of  qnecking 
their  ravages,  370.  694. 

Cedar,  white.    See  Cuprgssus. 

Celeriac,  turnip-rooted  celery,  hints  on  culti- 
Tating,  443.  ^ 

Cement,  Mr.  Frost's,  how  formed,  60. 

Cemetery,  the  plan  of  a  general  one  for  Edin- 
burgh,  sketched,  362. 

CTeratbiiia  5iliqua,  its  frequency  and  uses  in 
lUly,  269. 

C^reus  specioslssimus,  magnificent  specimen  of, 
at  Dropmore,  593;  another  fine  plant  of,  80 ; 
a  new  seedling  Cfereus,  361. 
Chkra,  the  circulation  of  theaap  in,  14S.  482. 

Chemistry,  gardening,  technical  terms  in,  re- 
quire  explanation,  735. 

Cherries,  liaw's  method  of  forcing,  439. 

Chrysanthemum,  Chinese,  the,  a  sketch  of  its 
history,  69S. 

Cider,  valuable  information  on  the  manufacture 
of,  583 ;  cider  from  the  French  bitter  scale 
apple,  S44 ;  the  favourite  kinds  of  apple  for 


making  dder  in  Butlelgli,  and  the  •d^oiamg 
parishes,  244;  c&dermade  In  France,  S57. 

Citrus,  bow  can  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  plants 
of  this  genus  be  kept  from  falling  prenuu 
turelyP7S6. 

Cloyne,  bishop  of,  his  garden,  475. 

Cock,  Siebe's,  370. 

Colosseum,  the  conservatories  and  other  ap. 
purtenances  of,  noticed,  594w 

ColviU,  Mr.  James,  his  death  noUced,  25& 

Cooking  alembic,  a,  for  cooking  vegetables,  470. 

Com,  a  tub  for  weighing  and  measuring,  466  ; 
Indian  com,  Cobbett's,  and  a  kind  grown  in 
Lombardv,  497.  750. 

Cottages,  allotments  of  land  to,  remarks  on, 
529 ;  cottages  and  gardens  to  them,  96;  cot. 
tages  in  Scotland,  their  condition  in  1831, 
258. 474 ;  directive  hints  for  the  effective  cul. 
tivation  of  cottage  gardens,  647 ;  industry 
and  independence  promoted  by  cotti^  ear- 
dens,  650.  ,       -o    «- 

Covent-garden  market,  January  17th,  1832, 127 ; 
March  20th,  254;  May  21st,  384  ;  July  19tb, 
504;  Sept.  17th,  624;  Nov.  22d,  744;  weights 
and  measures  in  Covcnt-garden  market,  S74. 

Cr6me  de  Moka,  a  method  of  makine,  182; 
crfime  de  rose,  a  method  of  making,  181. 

Crickets,  a  means  of  destroying,  148. 

Cucumber,  abundant  produce  of  a  plant,  81 ;  on 
the  advantages  of  M*Phail*s  pits  for  eariy 
cucumbers,  38 ;  the  Russian  mode  of  salting 
cucumber,  183 ;  a  query  on  growing  cucum. 
bers  by  steam,  612 ;  queries  on  a  species  of 
caterpillar  devouring  the  foliage  of  cucum. 
bers,  611 ;  Mr.  Oliver's  hybrid  from  a  cucum. 
ber  impregnated  by  the  Maltese  mdon,  611 ; 
other  cross  impregnations,  740. 

C^cas  revolQta,  female,  has  flowered  in  the 

farden  of   Count   Harrach,  at  Bruck, .  on 
^ilhe,   and   that   of  Wentworth    House, 

Yorkshire,  England,  44& 
cyclamen  p^rsicum,  a  notice  of  varieties  of, 

94. 
Cypress,  deciduous,  American  specimois  of, 

described,  272. 27d 
Cupr^ssus  f  hyoldes,  the  white  cedar,  its  haUts 

noticed,  447. 
Di^lytra,  a  correction  to.  368. 
Diosptros   vireinii^na   80  ft  high,  near  FbiL 

adelphia,  and  the  Americans  distil  an  excel- 
lent brandy  fW>m  iU  fruit,  272. 
Dividivi,  the  Csesalpinaa  Coriluria,  speculations 

on  its  extraordinary  uaefUlness  and  fitness 

fbr  appropriation  in  commerce,  46. 
Dotting  with  planto,  8& 
Droseras,  MaUet  on  cultivating,  684 
Dry  rot  in  oak  timber,  what  is  the  best  pie- 

ventive  of  P  501. 
Dublin,  the  mildness  of  climate  at,  364. 
Dumfries  stone,  the  price  of  garden  ornaments 

made  of,  91. 
Earwigs,  a  means  of  destroying,  140k 
Education,  remarks  on,  198.     * 
Egg  plant,  the  purple-fruited,  the  only  variety 

eaten  abroad,  53. 
EHectriclty,  its  agency  in  vegetation,  and  a 

query  on,  500. 740. 
Elms,  extremely  large  ones   in   the  United 

sutes,  152. 
Emigration,  hints  to  gardeners  wishing  to  emi- 

grate  to  the  United  States,  272 ;  works  which 

treat  on  emigration  to  America  indicated, 

464 ;  emigration  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  781 
EncyclMketUa  of  Gardening,  corrections  to  the, 

83.  4^,  48a 
Encycloptedia  <tf  Plants,  corrections  to   th^ 

8a  244.  368. 
Er&othis  hyem^Iis,  its  showiness  when  in  large 

quantities,  89. 
Erpfetion  renif6rmis  nearly  hardy,  87. 
Eugenia  austr&lis,  its  beauty  when  planted  in 

a  bed  of  soil  in  a  conservatory,  160. 
Eut&xia  myrtifblia,  on  propagating,  16a 
Evergreens,  Stuart's  mode  of  transplanting, 
I.    430. 
Fennel  is  much  cultivated  at  Borne  and  Naples 
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9at  iti  R>oU  and  leafsUlki,  which  are  gene- 
rally eaten,  t67.  S71. 
Ferns,  a  method  of  rabing  them  firom  seeds, 
461. 

FeuUlea  cwdifblia,   its  firuits  an  antidote  to 

yegetable  poisons,  78. 
Ficus  stipulata,  efi^ts  of  culture  on,  689. 

Fig,  Mr.  Pearsmi's  treatment  of,  criticised,  489 ; 
defended,  490.  733. 

Filtering  machines,  370L 

Fir,  the  spruce,  seems  not  to  thrive  in  Eng. 
land,  why  ?  503 ;  fir  timber,  while  ftiU  of  sap, 
will  resist  fire,  488. 

Fleiichmann,  Johann  Uartin,  a  teief  biogra. 

jphy  of,  256. 

Floon  and  rooft  foimed  of  earthen  tubes  so  as 
to  be  fire-proof,  60. 

Floral  and  horticultural  society :  Carlisle,  626; 
Chelmsford  and  Essex,  749;  Hull,  122.  636 ; 
Lancaster,  630. 751 ;  Rochdale,  115. 

Floricultural  and  botanical  notices  of  new 
plants,  or  of  old  plants  of  interest,  12.  S24. 
345.  454.  596. 721. 

Floriculture,  seasonable  hints  on,  25.  352.  See 
also  Plants. 

Florist's  flowers,  a  machine  for  transferring 
from  one  pot  to  another,  44 ;  an  instrument 
for  planting  tulips  with,  44  ;  a  cheap  frame 
and  awning  for  shading  beds  of,  45 ;  Hurdis's 
p^ant  transplanter.  6661 

Florists'  society:  Bristol,  633;  Cambridge, 
746;  Chelmsford,  749:  Devon  and  Exeter, 
G27;  Gateshead  anctent,  632;  Heworth, 
749. 

Flower-garden,  a  design  for  a,  with  a  list  of 
planU  to  Aimish  it,  155 ;  flower-gardens,  Mr. 
£rrington's  opinions  on  laying  out  and  ma- 
naging, 562 ;  various  forms  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  stakes  for  plants  in,  557. 554. 

Flower-pots  printed  on  before  they  are  baked, 
175. 

Flowers,  and  the  flowers  of  spring,  thoughts  on, 
25 ;  method  of  prolonging  the  flowenng  sea- 
son  of  border  flowers,  46. 

Flued  walls  at  Erskine  House  gardens,  Ren- 
frewshire, 670. 

Fly,  the  bUck  and  the  green,  a  means  of  de- 
stroying, 149 ;  flies,  a  means  of  destroying, 
150. 

Forcing.  See  Pits.  Transportable  houses  for 
forcing  recommended,  338. 

Forest  trees,  Mr.  Main  on  pruning,  903  j  Sin. 
clair  on  planting,  8U7.     See  also  lYees. 

France,  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  south  of,  6S ;  notices  relative  to  France, 
956:  vegetable  productions  of  the  department 
of  L'Ome,  356 ;  a  horticultural  tour  through 
the  Netherlands  and  part  of  France,  392. 

Frauds  imposed  by  correspondents,  289. 

Frost,  its  efifects  on  plants  in  Prussia  in  the 
winter  of  1822.3, 340. 

Fruit  room,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  ?  7S7. 

Fruit  trees,  the  apple  bug,  Ai>his  lanfgera,  and 
lichens  on,  destroyable  by  fire,  367 ;  fruit 
trees  by  the  roadside  from  Grtlnberg  to 
Masserwits,  449.    See  Canker. 

Fruit  wines,  modes  of  making,  18& 

Fruits,  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  cata. 
logue  of,  noticed,  212 ;  a  press  for  crushing 
ftuits,  544:  a  ladder  held  up  by  ropes  for 

f fathering  nruits,  581 ;  a  machine  for  crush- 
ng,  542 ;  a  press  for  crushing,  544 :  remarks 

on  the  fruits  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

perry  and  cider,  582. 
FdchsM  globbsa  HorL  distinguished  and  de* 

scribed,  598. 607. 
Fumigator,  a  detached,  figured  and  described, 

354. 
Furnace,  Witty's  improved,  possessed  by  Mr. 

Chanter,  26. 
Furce  tops,  as  a  manure,  239 ;  Irish  Airze,  its 

habitat  and  uses,  369 ;  fUrze,  as  a  boundary 

fence  to  plantations  in  parks,  678. 
Gardener,  house  for  a,  containing  five  rooms 

and  an  office,  adapted  for  being  connected 

with  the  wall  of  a  kitcben.garden,  551 ;  de. 


sign  for  a  gardener's  bduie  to  be  connected 
with  the  west  wall  of  a  kitchen.garden,  659 ; 
design  for  a'  gardener's  house  which  is  to 
serve  also  for  a  watchtower,  660 ;  the  gar. 
dener's  house  at  Castle  Semple  wretched, 
596;  a  gardener  distinguishinghimself,  474; 
an  American  lady  gardener,  S39 ;  gardeners, 
young,  the  necessity  for  them  to  store  their 
minds  with  general  knowledge  as  well  as 
with  that  of  gardening,  157 ;  prises  to  young 
gardeners,  by  horticultural  societies,  81 ; 
ftmds  to  be  formed  by  gardeners  for  their 
own  benefit,  83 ;  on  giving  to  gardeners  the 
credit  due  to  their  employers,  85 ;  advice  to 

gardeners  intending  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
tates  of  America,  272.  288;  trafficking  in 
the  situations  of  gardeners,  4^.  730 ;  remarks 
on  the  writings  of  gardeners,  367 ;  remarks 
on  Mr.  Mallet's  advice  to  voung  gardeners, 
641 ;  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  gar- 
deners  visiting  one  another's  gardens,  645. 

Gardening,  the  love  for,  natural  to  man,  239 ; 
gardening  recreations  as  a  substitute  for 
brutalising  sports,  140 ;  gardening  favourably 
affected  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  275.  S77 : 
gardening  and  nursery  business,  depressed 
state  of,  especially  in  Scotland,  134:  the 
meaus  of  inspiring  a  taste  for  gardening 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  Scotund,  5S2 ; 
the  condition  of  gardening  in  Ireland,  474 ; 
a  catechism  on  gardening,  373. 

Gardens  about  Rome  and  Naples,  noticed,  267. 
871 :  garden  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  475 ; 
gardens  near  Dublin,  371 ;  descriptive  notices 
of  several  gardens  in  England ;  that  of  J.  A. 
Beck,  Esq.  of  Esthwaite  Lodge,  628;  of  Sir 
John  Ashley,  bart,  Everly  House,  546 ;  of  Sir 
Edward  Antrobus.  l)art,  Amesbury  House, 
647;  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle, 
548 :  the  hanging  ffardens  of  Limerick,  81 ; 
public  garden  at  Magdeburg,  a  plan  and  de- 
scription of,  191. 194 ;  Hogg's  florist's  garden, 
594 ;  Groom's  florist's  garden,  594 ;  Zoological 
Society's  garden,  594 :  Surrev  Zoological  gar. 
dens,  594 ;  gardens  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  594 ;  pro- 
posed botanic  garden  at  Primrose  Hill,  594 : 
gardens  at  Bretton  Hall,  July  14th,  1832, 607 ; 

fardeus  In  the  lake  district,  remarks  on,  527 ; 
Irskine  House  gardens  in  Renfrewshire,  670; 
town  gardens,  a  work  on  laying  out^  373; 
suburban  gardens,  on  the  management  of,  92 ; 
design  for  a  flower-garden,  for  a  particular 
situation  near  an  old  mansion,  with  a  list  of 
plants  suitable  to  th<plan,  155 :  garden  orna- 
ments in  stone,  at  Dumfries,  their  price,  91 ; 
stakes,  iron,  for  plants  in  the  flower-garden, 
various  forms  for,  and  suggestions  on,  555. 
557 ;  gardens  to  cottages,  workhouses,  prisons, 
and  lunatic  asylums,  96.  376 ;  directive  hints, 
for  the  effiective  cultivation  of  cottage  gar. 
dens,  647. 

Gas,  ammoniacal,  destruction  of  insects  by,  41.; 
the  mode  of  applying  it,  656. 

Gates,  Telford's  iron  ones  described,  86;  de. 
signs  and  details  for  opening  the  gates  of* 
lodges  in  the  night  time,.  622. 

Gauntlets  for  lady  gardeners,  37. 

Geatidna  acatilis,  on  growing  and  propagating 
of,  94. 

Georginas,  on  prolonging  the  flowering  season, 
of,  46 ;  seeds  Arom  flowers  of  one  cofour  pro- 
duce plants  which  severally  bear  flowers  of  a 
different  colour,  47. 

Germany,  notices  on,  358. 

Gloribsa  superba,  M.  Sinning's  method  of  cuU. 
tivating,  195. 

Goats  eligible  for  Introduction  into  New  South 

'  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  462. 

Gooseberries,  censurableness  of  the  names  given 
to,  89 ;  a  mode  of  making  Kooseberries  into 
English  champagne  wine,  542;  a  method  of 
making  gooseberry  wine,  181 ;  a  mill  for 
crushing  ripe  gooseberries,  542 ;  a  press  for 

I     crushing  them,  544 
Gordbnia  pub^K«QS,  50  ft.  high,  near  Philadel- 
phia, S7l 
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Gourd,  vailoui  culiiury  appUcationi  of  the 
herbage,  flowers,  «nd  Acutt  of,  185.  494 :  dse 
of  the  ttuit  of  some  kinds  of  gourd  in  Italy, 
495. 

Grafting,  a  new  mode  of,  540. 

Grape  vine,  hints  on  propagatiBg  It  bj  branches 
layed  into  pots,  178  ;  a  mode  of  propagating, 
SSO ;  a  rapid  mo<|P  of  raising  excellent  plants 
of  the  grape  vine,  577 ;  a  mode  of  substitutiog 
■ood  vines  for  bad  ones  with  the  least  possitde 
loss  of  time,  578;  on  cleft-grafting  the  grape 
vine,  197  j  ou  the  flowering  of  the  grape  vine, 
1^  i  grape  vines  trained  oo  the  outride  of 
the  alternate  sashes  of  a  hoChouae  produced 
excrilent  grapes,  322 ;  the  method  of  training 
grape  vines  at  Doneraile,  248 ;  grape  vines 
grown  on  flued  walls  at  Croxdale,  453 ;  the 
kinds  of  grape  vine  best  suited  to  the  hot  walls 
tff  Scotland,  184 ;  can  grape  vines  be  forced  un. 
der  the  conditions  described  ?  611 ;  the  d^ree 
of  hardihood  of  gsape  vines  in  Italy,  492 ; 
the  wood  of  the  norsechestout  makes  very 
dunU)le  stake*  for  grape  vines,  450 ;  Lang, 
ford's  incomparable  grape,  preferably  in. 
creased  by  buds,  GUS;  Mr.  PiUans's  expe- 
ditious fVuiting  of  grapes  in  pots,  6B5j  a  kind 
of  beetle  destructive  of  grape  vines^ 737. 

Grapes,  how  can  they  lie  ripened  without  fires, 
by  the  middle  of  September  ?  95 :  grapes  ri- 
pened in  the  open  air,  a  mode  of  preserving 
for  table,  during  the  winter  months,  447 ;  a 
mode  of  preserving  ripe  grapes^  339. 

Grass,  species  of,  fitted,  to  repair  lawns,  176 ; 
grass  land,  Improved  by  coverings  of  loam, 

4(48.  f 

Groom's  florist's  garden  noticed,  594. 

Grounds,  on  laying  out  and  planting,  300. 

Grouping  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  86. 

Grubworm.a,  affects  strawberry  plants,  92. 

Gymn(3cladu8  canadensis,  noticed,  85.  272. 

Harbke,  plantations  made  at,  445 

Hatching  chickens  in  the  bark  bed  of  a  hot. 
house,  688. 

Hawthorn,  a  new  variety^  with  carmine  crim. 
son  flowers,  the  Cratse  gus  Oxyac&ntha  rb- 
sea  supfirba,  362.  607 ;  hedge  of  hawthorn 
damaged  by  the  parasitic  ftingus  .£cidium 
laceriitum,  179;  what  plant  is  fitter  for  the 
formation  of  hedges  than  hawthorn  ?  738. 

Hay  ward's  remarks  on  training  and  physiology, 
483L65a 

Heartsease,  the  more  general  cultivation  of,  re. 
commended,  and  some  interesting  varieties 
of,  described,  573 ;  the  Lady  Bath  heartsease 
noticed,  94. 

Heaths,  Cape,  M'Nab*s  work  on  cultivating 
them,  210 ;  Rutger's  mode  of  propagating 
them  expeditiously ;  681:  query  on  preserv- 
ing  Cape  heaths  ttom  mildew,  736. 

Heating  of  air  and  water  by  lenses,  "B/L  Gauen's 
mode  of,  noticed,  497.  609 :  conservatory  and 
bath  heated  from  one  boiler.  90;  wood  pre- 
ferable to  coal  for  heating,  433. 

Heating.    See  Hothouses. 

Henderson,  Mr.  Walter,  a  brief  biography  of, 
25& 

Herbarium,  by  Mr.  Toward,  367. 

ITibiscus  aUenuAtua  of  Bosse.  the  character  aiul 
the  mode  of  cultivating,  447 ;  H.  fitgax  Mart 
noUced,  33& 

Hinge,  Howden's,  for  causing  gates  to  close,  38. 

Hobson^  Mr.,  deceased,  his  book  on  mosses,  94. 

Hoe,  engraving  and  description  of  a  newly  in. 
vent^,  558;  Lord  Vernon's  tillage  hoe,  689. 

Hollows  and  knolls,  remarks  on  planting,  486. 

Hops,  a  mode  of  supporting  them  in  theVosges, 
65 ;  hop  tops  useAil  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 

Horseradish,  a  Danish  and  German  mode  of 

cultivating,  436. 
Horticultural  notes  on  a  journey  firom  Rome  to 

Naples,  266.    See  also  lour. 
Horticultural  societies  (provincial)  of  England 

«nd   Wales:  Abergavenny  and  Crickhowel, 

635;  Beccles,   634;  Bedfordshire,   115.   745; 

Bristol  and  Clifton,  119.  633;  Bury  St.  £d. 


GB&745;Cinn. 

on  and  Coio. 

748;   Diss,  630; 

and  Monmouth, 

Hereford,  6^9, 


munds»119s 

cefter,6B9i  Cornwall,  746; 

wall,  627;   North  Devon, 

Evesham,  121;  Glamorgan 

252.  635;   Gloucester,  629,   ..«.v»»u,  'f-^. 

749;    Ipswich,  120.  634;   Lancashire,  115; 

Lancaster,  751;   Blancfaester,  115;  Norfolk 

and  Norwich,  630;  Northamptonshire,  117. 

631 ;  Northumberland,  118;  Oxford,  118. 638  j 

Koss,629.  749;  Somersetohire,  118 ;  Suffolk* 

119;   Taunton,    6S3>    Taunton   and  West 

Somerset,  119;  Whitehaven,  627.  747  ;  WUto 

and  general.  634;  Worcesershire;,  ISL  6S5i 

Yorkshire,  122. 

Horticultural  societies  In  Ireland.  Hoiticultn. 
ral  society  of  IreUad,  639;  of  Belfast,  124s. 
252.64a 

Horticultural  Society  of  London  and  its  gandeD, 
Nov.  1st,  1831,  to  Jan.  3d,  1832, 125  ;  from  Jan. 
17th  to  March  6th,  5252 ;  from  March  20th 
to  Mav  15th,  378:  from  June  5tb  to  Juljy 
17tta,  505;  from  July  17th  to  August  7th„ 
614  ;  from  Oct  2d  to  Nov.  6th,  74^.  A  re^ 
port  on  the  state  of  the  garden  from  inmec-^ 
tioo,  471.  --r— 

Horticoltural  society  of  Pms8ia,S59, 

Horticultural  societies  of  Scotland.  Abeideen- 
shire,  122L  636;  Ayrshire,  122;  Caledonian, 
122.  252L  635;  Cupar.  637;  Dundee,  123; 
East  Lothian,  123.  636;  Glasgow,  637;  Mid 
Lothian,  123;  North  British  Professional 
Gardeners',  12a  637 ;  Renfrewshire^  West, 
637;  Stirling,  114.  124.  638. 

Horticultural  societies,  the  formation  of,  in  the 
suburlM  of  London,  suggested,  82 ;  horticui. 
tural  societies  should  o^  prises  to  yoimg  gar- 
deners for  the  objects  specified,  82. 

Horticultural  societies.  See  Botanical  and  Hor. 
ticultural  society.  Floral  and  Horticultural 
society,  and  Florists'  society. 

Hdrtus  BrUdnracm,  additions  to  the  Additional 
Supplement  of,  604—607. 

Hot.nouse8,  remarks  on  the  slope  of  thereof  of, 
191 ;  the  mode,  at  Vienna,  of  constructing 
double.roofiBd  hot-houses,  535 ;  the  state  of 
the  practice  of  constructing,  not-houses  in 
Scotland,  521;  an  improved  mode  of  heating 
of  hot-houses,  452 ;  different  modes  of  heating 
hot  houses.  469;  hatching  chickens  in  the 
bark  bed  of  a  hot.house,  688 ;  Hay's  method 
of  heating  by  steam,  330.  730. 

Hot  water,  as  a  means  of  beating,  221 ;  Bir. 
Perkins's  mode  of  circulating  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes  of  small  diameter  for  heating  hot- 
houses,&c,  236. 292>— 297 ;  Weeks's  new  appa- 
ratus for  heatingby^594 ;  hot  water  apparatus 
in  a  pinery  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont's,  Pet> 
worth,  Sussex,  the  detailaof  its  action,  147. 

House,  glazed,  one  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
peach  trees,  grape  vines,  and  ornamental 
plants,  321 ;  transportable  houses  for  forcing 
recommended,  338;  gardener's  house,  con- 
taining five  rooms  and  an  office ;  design  for, 
551 ;  other  designs  for  houses  for  gardeners, 
659,  660. 

Howden's,  Mr.,  reply  to  Messrs.  Murphy's  and 
Haycroft's  criticisms  on  his  remarks  on  Irish 
cottages  and  labourers,  369 :  Mr.  Howdeo^ 
reply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Small's  attack  on  him. 

Hybrid  plants,  the  sterility  of»  instanced,  500; 
hybrid  calceolarias,  48;  hvbrid  melons,  SSL 
hybrid  camellias  named,  218 ;  hybrid  C^us, 
361 ;  hybrid  Digitklis,Hen8low's  examination 
of  a,  909i  hvbnds  obtained  between  plants  of 
melon  and  of  cucumber,  611 ;  hybrid  laburnum, 
473 ;  hybrid  plum  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  433 ; 
hybrid  poppy,  355 ;  hybrid  strawberry,  593L 

Insects,  various,  recipes  for  destroying,  148 ;  an- 
nular  pan  as  a  defence  against  insects,  37 ; 
destruction  of  insects  by  ammoniacal  gas,  41 ; 
insects  infesting  cucumbers,  611 ;  insects  pre- 
vented ascending  the  stems  of  trees,  340 ;  in- 
sects are  enshrined  in  the  leaves  which  remain 
through  the  winter  on  trees  habitually  decidu^ 
ous  in  autumn,  496. 
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iTpomce'^ti  BaiAtat  Poir.,  the  batata,  the  results 
of  its  cultivation  in  Italy,  ^95;  thoughts  on  its 
success  in  Britain,  613. 

Ipomoe^a  purpiirea  and  Calyst^gia  s^pium,  the 
corollas  of,  di  ffbr  in  the  mode  or  withering,  736. 

Ireland,  notices  relative  to,  364;  rural  improve- 
ment in,  365  :  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labounng  class  in,  365  ;  Lambert's  ru. 
ral  affairs  of,  and  Elles's  remarks  on  them, 
215 ;  the  condition  of  gardening  in  Ireland, 
248.  474;  a  list  of  green.house  and  hot- house 

Slants  which  are  comparatively  hardy  at 
)rumcondra,  near  Dublin,  568  j  gardens  in 
Ireland  noticed,  81.  93.  371.  482. 

i^ris,  the  peacock,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 

,  blossoms,  469 ;  iris  tuberosa^  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  a  mode  of  cultivatmg  it  productive 
of  blossoms,  235. 

Irish  cottages,  &c.,  85.  369;  Irish  labourers 
369 ;  a  certain  Irish  mansion,  372;  Irish  pearl 
moss,  94. 

Italy,  remarks  on  the  gardening  of,  69 ;  climate 
Of  Italy,  in  relation  to  orange  trees,  lemon 
trees,  grape  vines,  &c.,  492 ;  certain  Kinds  of 
melon  grown  in  Italy,  613 ;  Italian  gardening 
and  landscape  report»l  on.  267. 

Jenkins,  Mr.,  nurseryman,  nis  death  recorded, 
384. 

Kensington  Gardens  reported  on,  473k 

Kentucky  coffbe  tree  noticed,  85.  272L 

Kew,  the  pleasure.ground  at,  473. 

Kilkenny,  a  notice  of  the  climate  of,  orchards 
of,  and  the  kinds  of  apple  and  pear  which 
thrive  in  the  orchards  of,  165. 

Kino,  gum,  noticed,  77. 

Kirschwasser,  a  method  of  making,  182. 

Knolls  and  hollows^  remarks  on  planting,  486. 

Labourers  and  their  condition,  200;  instances 
of  letting  land  to  labourers  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  Suffblk,  98:  the  condition  of  1». 
bourers  in  a  village  in  Nottinghamshire,  529 ; 
strictures  on  the  kind  of  labourers  to  whom 
land  for  gardens  is  most  eligible,  509;  the 
good  and  evil  of  letting  land  to  labourers,  377 ; 
of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  la- 
bourers in  Ireland,  365;  the  means  of  inspir- 
ing  a  taste  for  gardening  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  Scotland,  ^i  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  south  of  France,  62. 

Laburnum,  a  hybrid,  with  lilac  flowers,  473. 

LachenalJas,  hints  on  the  culture  of,  234. 

Ladder  with  appurtenances  for  gathering  ap^ 
pies,  &c  from  trees,  without  allowing  the  lad- 
der  to  rest  on  the  tree,  581. 

Larch,  the  wood  of,  fUll  of  sap,  will  resist  fire, 
488 ;  facts  on  the  timber  of  larch,  93. 

X.&thyrus  grandiflhrus,  seeds  from,  obtained  by 
artificial  impregnation,  and  other  remarks  on, 
50.733.  ft 

Lawns,  fit  species  of  grass  for  repairing,  176. 

Leaves  iiersistent  through  the  winter  on  treeft, 
habitually  deciduous  in  autumn,  enshrine  in- 
sects,  496. 

Lectures  on  botany  applied  to  horticulture,  by 
Professor  Lindley,  S80.  SffJ.  615. 

Leguminous  plants  of  Australia  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Bowie's  hints  on  cultivating 
them,  5. 

Lemon  and  orange  trees,  as  cultivated  in  Italy 
and  at  Naples,  269.  271 ;  their  degree  of  hardi- 
ness  in  Italy,  492. 

Lenses,  M.  Gauen's  mode  of  heating  air  or 
water  by,  497  ;  Mr.  Mallet's  remarks  on,  609. 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  Mr.  Kutger's  method  of  forc- 
ing, at  Shortgrove,  Essex,  172. 

Lichens  on  fruit  trees  destroyed  by  fire,  357, 
358. 

Xiliura  Mdrtagottf  queries  on,  501. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  in  agriculture,  445. 

Limekilms,  and  burning  of  lime,  741. 

Limerick,  hanging  gardens,  81. 

lindley's  (Professor)  publications,  a  retrospec- 
tive criticism  on,  728. 

Liqueurs,  various,  modes  of  making,  780. 

Lisieux,  Normandy,  an  account  of  the  subscrip- 
tion garden  at,  6dL 


Lock,  wooden,  in  use  in  LapUnd,  468. 

London,  the  plants  which  thrive  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of,  243. 

Machine,  Budding's  mowing,  figured  and  de. 
scribed,  34;  machine  for  hewing  stone  by 
steam,  92 ;  machine  for  preparing  flax  and 
hemp  by  a  new  and  improved  process,  for 
manufacturing  into  canVbss,  cordage,  &c.,  96; 
filtering  machine,  370. 

M'Naughton,  Mr.  Archibald,  a  notice  of  bis 
death,  384. 

Magdeburgh  public  garden  described  and.illus. 
trated  by  a  plan,  191. 

Magnolias,  their  great  sise  in  America,  272. 

Maize  in  North  America,  75 ;  a  hardy  variety 
of,  693;  culture  of,  in  England,  750. 

Mangles,  portable,  spoken  of,  354. 

Mangold  wurzel,  tne  mode  of  brewing  ale 
firom,  697. 

Manure,  useful  to  fruit  trees  when  applied  in 
moderation,  446 ;  furze  tops  used  as  a  manure, 
239 ;  tar  used  as  a  manure,  239. 

Maroschino,  a  kind  of  cherry  brandy,  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  PrCinus  bis-flbrens,  188. 

MeliAnthus  m&jor  is  almost  hardy,  94. 

Melons,  two  sorU  described,  191 ;  Mr.  Knight 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Persian  varieties  of 
melon,  435 ;  M.  Ebers's  mode  of  cultivating 
melons,  450 ;  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  cultivating 
melon  plants  at  Cunnoquhie,329 ;  certain  kind 
of  melon  grown  in  Italy,  613;  Mr.  Oliver's 
"hybrid,  obtained  from  a  cucumber  impreg. 
nated  by  the  Maltese  melon,  611 ;  M  Sagerers 
experience  on  hybrid  melons,  741 ;  hardihood 
of  tivbrid  kinds  of  melons,  52  ;  Jacquin*s  work 
on  the  melon,  453.  ""gha 

Mice  and  rats,  a  mode  of  poisoning,  239. 

Mignonette,  what  species  is  that  which  Jesse 
calls  the  tree  ?  374 

Mildew,  a  mode  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of,  40. 

Moles,  an  eflficient  trap  fot  catching,  298 ;  molo 
trap,  a  French  one  figured  and  described,  36 ; 
a  kind  invented  by  A.  F.,  figured  and  de- 
scribed,  299. 

Mowing.    See  Machine. 

Mulberry  tree,  the,  as  cultivated  in  Italy,  to 
sustain  silkworms  for  supplying  silk,  496. 

Munich,  notices  on  gardening  at,  67.  358. 

Mushrooms,  Mr.  Callow's,  noticed,  244;  his 
work  on  producing,  214 ;  Elles's  hints  on  pro- 
ducing,  214 ;  the  culture  of  mushrooms  in 
melon  beds,  312. 

Nails,  a  mode  of  cleaning  wall  nails,  40. 

Naples,  notes  on  the  gardens  of,  271. 

Narcissinean  plants,  the  names  of  some  rarer 
kinds,  and  hints  on  cultivating  them,  50. 

Nectarine  and  peach  trees,  Seymour's  system 
or  training,  51 ;  nectarine  trees  distinguish, 
able  from  peach  trees  by  a  diflbrence  in  their 
two  germens,  4i)9 ;  a  mode  of  destroying  the 
aphis  on  nectarine  trees,  580;  Hayward's 
mode  of  training  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
65& 

Neill's,  Patrick,  Esq.  garden  at  Canonmills 
noticed,  364. 

Nelumbiums,  on  the  culture  of,  157 :  M.  Lua 
beck's  mode  of  cultivating  NelUmbium  spe- 
cibsum,  197. 

Nerine  hCtmilis  and  undul&ta,  nearly  hard v,  81.1 

Netherlands  and  part  of  France,  a  horticultural 
tour  through,  392. 

Nonpareil,  a  drink,  a  method  of  making,  182. 

Normandy,  an  account  of  the  subscription  gar- 
den at  Lisieux  in,  66 ;  some  account  of  Lower 
Normandy,  63. 

Numbering  stick,  on  an  improved  application 
of  the  notch  principle,  32. 

Nurseries  in  the  United  States  described,  272— 
289 ;  nurseries  in  the  Netherlands  and  part  of 
the  south  of  France,  392. 

Nurseries,  metropolitan,  101 ;  Brown's  Bedford 
nursery,  Hampstead  Road,  102;  the  Mary- 
land F^int,  Stratford,  Essex.  102;  Epsom 
Nursery,  new  or  rare  plants  which  have  flow- 
ered in,  102 ;  the  Mile-end  nursery,  249. 
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Noncri«iL  Endldi  ItorinelaL  Inftmnatkm  on, 
•ollciCed,  IM ;  an  Moount  of  the  Bacbe  Fbol 
nunery,  near  Chester,  Menn.  F.  «nd  J. 
DickwNi*!,  106 ;  of  Meun.  ConoUyand  Sons* 
nunery,  at  I^ncaster,  lOB ;  of  Ueua.  Skir. 
vine  and  Ca*s  Walton  nunery,  near  Liver. 

KioT,  109;  of  Me^f.  John  Pope  and  Sons* 
andsworth  nursery,  near  Binnineham,  110; 
MeMrv.  Rednall  and  Bircham's  Holton  nur. 
sery,  near  Halcaworth,  Suffblk.fiSl;  Came, 
ron's  nursery,  Uckfleld,  Sussex,  741 ;  CarUsle 
nurserv,  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Hutton, 
741 ;  Keswick  nunery,  Mr.  Kerr,  742. 

Nurseries,  Scottish  provincial,  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Sons,  at  Ayr.  Monk  wood,  and  Colroy, 
113;  of  Messrs.  W.  Drummona  and  Sons,  at 
Stirling,  113;  Mr.  Goldie*s,  at  Wrightfleld, 
near  Ayr,  474. 

Nursery  and  gardening  business,  depressed  state 
of,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  134^ 

Oak,  on  the  pruning  of  the,  243 ;  oak  timber, 
what  are  best  means  of  preventing  the  dry  rot 
in  ?  501.    See  Quercua. 

Ohio,  the  state  of,  remarks  on  the  indigenous 
flowers  and  fmits  of,  374^ 

Olive  tree,  Italian  means  of  propagating  it,  68. 

Onions,  store,  a  mode  of  preventmg  their  sprout* 
ing  or  germinating  during  the  winter,  55 ;  on 
the  transplanting  of  onions.  180: 

Orange  trees,  their  degree  of  hardihood  in  Italy, 
492 ;  oranges  and  lemons,  as  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  at  Naples,  269.  JIl. 

Orchideous  epiphytes,  on  the  propagation  o^ 
88 :  Mr.  Lindley's  directions  for  cultivalteg, 
318;  his  directions  for  the  manner -trf  ooUect- 
ing  and  preserving  on  board  Aahip,  60S. 

O'XAlis  ri»etiJac.  (floriboji^  ZJndt),  a  mode  of 
cultivating,  572i  X9.  D^PjPei  noticed,  691. 

Psebnta  Momjtm^  m  magnincent  plant  of,  473 ; 
the  douUe.'towered  variety  of  P.  officinUis 
produeesaeids,  843^ 

Pain*s  HiU|  near  Cdbham,  Surrey,  noticed,  361. 

Palms,  Choco,  noticed,  79. 

Palo  de  vaoo,  seeds  of,  361. 

Paris,  the  condition  of  the  markets  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  gardening  on  Dec.  20th,  1831,  65. 

Pannentier*s  garaen,  near  Brooklyn,  North 
America,  described,  71. 

Pea,  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  its  merits  compared 
in  detail  with  the  merits  of  the  early  frame. 
Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  and  the  Spanish 
dwarf,  584;  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  obtaining 
very  early  crops  of  green  peas,  434 ;  the  white 
flowered  everlasting  pea,  queries  and  inform, 
ation  on,  610. 

Peach  trees,  Hayward's  system  of  training, 
484.  653 ;  Seymour's  system  of  training,  51 ; 
a  preventive  of  the  curling  up  and  dropping 
offof  the  leaves  of  neach  trees,  340;  a  mode 
of  destroyins  the  Aphis  on  peach  trees,  580; 
the  Myrobauin  plum  tree  an  eligible  stock  for 
peach  trees,  340 ;  peach  trees  dutinguishable 
nrom  nectarine  trees,  by  a  difference  in  their 
two  germens,  469. 

Pear,  a  description  and  outline  figure  of  the 
Petre  pear  in  Carr's  nursery,  Philadelphia, 
587 ;  seedling  kinds  of  pear  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight,  439 ;  remarks  on  the  relative  value 
for  perry  of  the  Barland  and  other  kinds  of 
pear,  582 ;  monstrous  pears  noticed,  697. 

Pear  trees,  a  mode  of  training  pear  trees  de- 
scribed and  figured,  539:  pear  trees  trained 
to  a  wall  built  to  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  to 
the  earth's  surface,  produced  an  abundance 
of  fine  firuit.  183;  a  fUqpase  disease  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  iike  pear  trees  at  Buscot 
park  gardens,  748. 

Pearl  moss,  Irish.  94. 

Pelargbiiium  sonale  var.  Bliicheri,  a  fine  plant 
of,  noticed,  80;  Mr.  Weltje's  collection  of 
pelargoniums,  473. 

Pelargoniums,  a  method  of  cultivating  them, 
practised  by  Mr.  Appleby,  161 ;  another  mode 

(practised  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  162;  on  pro- 
onging  the  flowering  season  of  pelargooiums 
in  beds  in  the  open  air,  46L 


Pepper,  Mack,  a  UalK7f<  SB.       ' 

Pnry,  valuable  inAmaatioa  of  ftir  ijiiWHoa  and 
manufacture  of,  58flL 

Phse6coma  prolf  fera,  on  propagating,  160. 

Philadelphia,  nursery  gardens  and  state  of  lior- 
ticulture  at,  272. 

Philipsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  North  America, 
its  capacitiei  as  to  soil  and  climate  described, 
7& 

Physiology,  vegetable,  questions  in,  652,  6S9L 

Pimlico  oalace  and  gardens  noticed,  472. 

Pine.apple,  Mr.  Munro's  enumeration  of  varie> 
ties  of,  with  hints  on  cultivating  them,  177. 
Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  cultivating  pine-apple 
plants  at  Cunno^uhie,  328 ;  the  mode  ana  re- 
sults of  cultivatmg  plants  of  the  pine-apple 
out  of  pots,  576 ;  a  means  of  destroying  uie 
scale  on  plants  of  the  pine-apple,  149 ;  pine- 
apples are  plentiful  and  cheap  at  New  Tork, 
360;  for  the  reason,  see  p.  275;  pine- apples 
as  cultivated  in  the  stoves  of  Italy,  49*^  m 
the  open  ground  of  Italjr,  493. 

Kne  timber,  while  full  of  sap,  will  resist  five, 
4S8 ;  an  account  of  the  common  Scoftcfa  and 
Highland  pines  as  found  in  Scotland,  10; 
enquiries  for  farther  infomatSon  on  them, 
489;  pine  of  very 'large  siie  in  the  United 
States^  154:  Plnus  Strbbus,  the  Weymouth 
pine.  Its  habits  in  Pruasta,  447. 

Pinguiculas,  M^et  on  cultivating,  684. 

Pita  de  diataca  supplies  a  fibre  valuable  for 
conlage,  &c,  240.  367 ;  pita  de  Tolu,  24SL 

Pits  planned  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Hay,  ft>r 
the  securing  a  steady  and  uniform  bottom 
heat,  330 ;  pit  described,  and  the  steam  appa- 
ratus  by  which  it  is  heated,  as  both  used  at 
Cunnoquhie,  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  culture  of 
pine  apple  and  melon  plants,  328;  the  ad- 
vantages of  M'Phail's  pits,  38. 

Plantations,  thinning  and  pruning  of,  373; 
plantations  made  at  Harbke,  445. 

Planting  and  laying  out  grounds,  on,  300; 
plantmg  knolls  m  preference  to  hollows,  486; 
planting  ministers  to  wealth.  239. 

Plants,  new,  or  interesting  old  ones,  noticed, 
12.  2!24.  345. 454. 596.  721 ;  plants  which  thrive 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  London 
neighlmurhood,  243;  a  plan  for  removing 
a  potted  plant  fYx>m  one  pot  to  another  with- 
out injury,  or  breaking  the  ball  of  earth,  43; 
plants  worth  importing  for  cultivation  in 
Britain,  3ii6 ;  on  the  sap  vessels  or  circulat- 
ing system  of  plants,  142. 

Pleasure-grounds,  defects  in,  and  the  means  to 
avoid  these  defects,  151. 677. 

Plum,  a  new  variety  of,  raised  by  Mr.  Knigh^ 
433;  a  mode  of  preserving  ripe  plums,  3iS9; 
the  Myrobalan  plum  tree,  a  fit  stooL  tor 
nlum  tree,  peach  tree,  and  nectarine  tre^ 

Pol^gala  cordifblia,  on  propagating,  160. 

Poljrgala  vulgaris  of  diRrent  colours,  93. 503L 

Pq>lar,  Lombardy,  facta  in  the  histocy  of,  Sft. 

Poppy*  hybrid,  between  Pap&ver  nudicatde, 
and  P.  alpinum,  355. 

Posts  or  palios.  a  mode  of  detecting  the  stealen 
of,  42. 

Potato,  a  means  of  indenting  the  curl  in,  180: 
a  method  of  obtaining  very  early  crops  of 
new  potatoes,  315;  a  mode  of  producing 
young  potatoes  for  the  table  during  winter, 
in  the  open  air,  54 ;  Mr.  Knight's  renuits 
on  the  fitness  and  value  of  potatoes  as  food 
for  animals  and  man,  and  his  description  of 
his  method  of  speedily  ascertaining  the  qua. 
lities  of  seedling  potatoes,  436 ;  fkozen  poUu 
toes  not  rendered  eatable  by  being  thawed  in 
the  dark  as  apples  are,  356;  a  *' cooking 
alembic"  for  cooking  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  470;  a  mode  of  obtaining  two 
crops  of  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  in  one  yesr, 
off*  the  same  ground,  686 ;  potato,  sweet,  lee 
Ipomoe^a  Batatas. 

Press  for  crushing  fruit,  544. 

Primrose  Hill  botanic  garden,  594. 

Prisons  and  gardens' to  them,  98. 
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Protecting  tenderish  ibrubi  from  severe  firoets, 

a  mode  of,  189. 
Pruning  of  forest  trees,  Mr.  Main  on,  SOS ;  Mr. 
Howden*s  opinions  on  pruning  large  trees, 
659;  pruning  and  thinning  of  plantation, 
573 :  a  pair  of  shears  for  summer  pruning,  668. 

Prussia,  state  of  gardening  in,  187. 44S  j  nortU 
cultural  society  of  Prusna,  359. 

Qugrcus,  the  species  of,  named,  which  are  de- 
sirable for  the  sise  andjform  and  colourof  their 
leaves,  and  for  usefUl  timber,  195 ;  Qu^rcus 
cooclnea  and  riibra,  notices  on,  444 ;  a  variety, 
with  narrow  and  occasionally  entire  leaves,  of 
Qu6rcus  Abbur,  740. 

RafflMa  Am61dt«  Brown  and  R.  F&tma  Blume 
contrasted,  708.  ^ 

Railroads  in  North  America,  7i2;  railway,  one 
suggested  for  conveying  ships  overland.  354. 

Ranunculus,  the  Asiatic,  remarks  on  cultivat- 
ing the,  570  J  Mr.  Oeorge  Thurtell's  show  of 
ranunculuses  briefly  noticed,  631. 

Ranfinculus  jBamassif&Uus,  a  mode  of  cultivat. 
ing,  572. 

Rats  and  mice,  a  mode  of  poisoning,  239. 

Regent's  Park,  botanical  and  ornamental  gar- 
den  in,  470. 

Residences :  choice  of  situation  for  a  residence, 
572;  a  work  on  laying  out  villa  and  other 
small  residences.  373 ;  In  the  formation  of  a 
residence,  should  the  architect  or  landscape, 
gardener  be  first  employed;?  673. 

Tlhftum  austrlacum,  its  esculent  properties,  693. 

ithodod^ndron,  a  method  of  protecting  the 
tenderish  kinds  of,  from  severe  frosts,  189. 

Rlbes  sangufneum,  a  very  fine  plant  of,  635 ; 
the  Rlbes  speciteum  described,  455. 

Rice.  Canadian,  Zis&nia  aqu&tica,  a  mode  of 
cultivating,  190. 

Riga,  a  short  account  of  the  gardens  at,  197. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  remarks  on  the  vegetation  of, 
188. 

Roads  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  78. 

Robinto  F8et!id-i<c&cia  grows  any  where,  and 
its  wood  applicable  to  various  economical 
purposes,  191. 

Rocks,  an  apparatus  for  rending  by  gunpowder, 
591. 

Rods,  parallel,  for  graduating  beds,  669. 

Rome,  notes  on  the  gardens  of,  267. 

Roofs  and  floors  formed  of  earthen  tubes,  and 
thereby  fire-proof,  60. 

Root,  tap,  of  trees,  efitets  of  shortening,  339. 

Jibsa  turbinkta,  the  Frankfort  rose,  is  very  firee 
of  growth  and  blossom,  189;  rose  bushes, 
and  other  shrubs,  a  mode  of  protecting  them 
firom  severe  frosts,  189;  Lawrence's  stakes 
for,  and  mode  of  training  standard  rose  trees, 
679. 

Salisbtiria  odianUfblia  ingraflable,  445. 

Salm-Dyck,  a  notice  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
the  Prince  de,  446. 

Salpigl6ssis,  sportiveness  in  the  species  of,  47. 

Salt  as  a  destroyer  of  weeds,  372 ;  salt  as  a  ma- 
nure, 373  ^  salt  invigorates  leeks,  373. 

Sands,  shifting,  on  the  culture  of,  444. 

Sap  vessels,  or  the  circulating  system  of  plants, 
acts  and  arguments  on  the.  142 ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  in  Chkra,  482 ;  a  question  on 
the  organisable  property  of  sap,  652. 

Scarlet  runner  bam,  a  perennial,  53. 

Scotland,  notices  relative  to,  474;  agriculture 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  513 ;  field  and  road- 
ride  hedges  in,  514:  plantations  in,  515; 
edgings  of  walks  in,  518 ;  kitchen-gardens  in, 
519 ;  grass  lawns  in,  519;  Menteath's  remarks 
on  inspiring  a  taste  for  gardening  among  the 
labounng  classes  of  Scotland,  532;  a  notice 
of  Auchmcruive,  595;  of  Castle  Semple,596; 
notices  on  the  towns  and  villages  of  Scotland, 
SK  i  their  waterworks,  waterclosets,  sewer- 
age, and  churchyards,  389;  the  plan  of  a 
general  cemetery  for  Edinburgh  described, 
362 ;  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  355 :  fiued  walls 
and  kitchen-garden  at  Erskine  House,  Ren- 

I  lirewshire,  670 ;  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibition  at  Stiriing,  113. 


Seeds,  Mr.  Murray  on  the  germination  and  sub- 
sequent vegetation  of,  StS ;  the  germination 
of  seeds  is  expedited  by  applying  to  them 
malic  acid,  or  the  rotten  pulp  of  apples,  445 ; 
M.  Otto's  remarks  on  the  germination  of 
seeds,  196 ;  hints  on  raising  seeds,  5. 25 ;  seeds 
of  annual  plants,  an  improved  mode  of  rais- 
ing, 434 1  the  mode  and  results  of  sowing 
seeds  of  annual  flowering  plants  in  autumn, 
570 ;  seeds  remain  for  many  years  in  the 
earth,  and  vegetate  on  meeting  with  air  and 
lifl^t,  359.  374 ;  on  the  preservatimi  of  seeds. 

Sewerage,  suggestions  on,  387. 

Shalder's  fountain  pump.  729. 

Shears  for  summer  prunmg,  668. 

Sheds  for  breakers  of  stone  suggested,  238. 

Shennan,  William  Johnstone,  a  brief  biography 

of,  751. 
Shrubberies,  defiects  in  the  forms  of,  and  means 

of  avoiding  such  defects,  152. 
Silk,  and  Silkworm.    See  Mulberry. 
Slugs  and  snails,  Martin's  mode  of  decoying, 

149.370. 
Snails,  Mr.  Martin's  mode  of  decoying,  149. 370  ; 

Mr.  Cortiett's  mode  of  destroying,  434. 
Spider,  red,  remarks  on,  499 ;  counter  remarks. 

735. 
Stakes,  cast-iron  flower-stakes,  and  some  small 

wroughtdron  stakes  for  peas  or  annual  plants, 

554. 557 ;  stakes  for  standard  rose  trees,  679. 
Starkey,  Mrs.,  her  floral  decoration  of  the  vil- 

lage  of  Bowness.  527. 
Steam  from  dung  linings,  a  mode  of  preventing 

its  injuring  plants  in  flrames,  314 ;  the  steam 

apparatus  applied  by  Mr.  Smith  to  his  pits  at 

Cunnoquhie,  described,  328;  steam  carriages, 

their  applicability  .to   the   improvement  of 

land,  SO ;  Hay's  method  of  heating  by  steam. 

330. 73a  *    '  ' 

Still,  a  flgure  and  description  of  one  used  in 

making  liqueurs  from  friiits,  18a 
Stiriing  agricultural   and  horticultural  exhi- 
bition, 113. 
Stone,  artificial,  Austin's  works  in,  237. 
Stonebreakers,  sheds  for,  suggested,  2^ 
Straps,  leathern  bearing,  and  wallet,  86. 
Strawberry,  tiles  made  to  accelerate  the  ripen. 

ing  of  strawberries,  and  to  keep  the  berries 

clean,  435 ;  a  new  kind  of  strawberry  raised 

by  Mr.  Darke,  at  Bordesley,  near  Birining. 

ham,  593 ;  a  grub-worm  infests  plants  of  the 

strawberry,  92. 
Stuttgardt,  a  notice  on,  358. 
Sublime  de  varilt^,    a  drmk,  a  method  of 

making,  183. 
Suburban  gardens,  on  the  management  of,  92. 
Succulent  plants,  the  structure  and  physiology 

of,  noticed,  234 ;  Mr.  Kitchen's  collection  of 

succulent  plants,  noticed,  244. 
Sugar,  American,    obtained  fW>m  the  sap  of 

species  of  maple,  502. 
Surrey  Zoological  Garden^,  noticed,  594. 
Sutton  Wash  embankment,  589. 
Swan  River  settlement,  some  account  of,  78. 
Sweet's  Flower-Garden,  controversy  on  plants 

not  hardy  being  figured  and  described  in  it. 

87.368. 
Sydney,  some  notice  of  its  condition,  78L 
Syringes  figured  and  described,  Warner's.  353 : 

Siebe's,364.  *        * 

Tallies,  brick  ones.  33^  a  numbering-stick  on 

an  improved  application  of  the  notch  princi- 

pie,  32;  brick  tallies,  printed  upon  before  they 

are  baJced,  175;    directions   for    preparing 

Murray's  tallies,  374. 
Tar  used  as  manure,  1K39. 
Tea  plant,  contributions  to  the  history  of.  89. 

49a 
TYctotut  gr&ndis,  on  the  germination  of  the 

seeds  o^  191. 
Telescope,  Varley's  graphic,  noticed,  S3& 
Temperance.societies,  remarks  on,  4^. 
Temperature.    See  I'hermometer. 
Temple  Newsham,  briefly  noticed,  361. 
I  Thames.    See  Water. 
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Thcrmonctcr,  a  ientinel  or  rcBiiUting  one,  in. 
Tcnted  by  Mr.  Undley,  30;  a  Mir<«cdng  ap- 
paratuf  for  regulating  temperature,  90 :  tber. 
momcter  fer  •team-piU  and  hotJiedi,  figured 
and  deecribcd,  .157. 

ThUtie,  the.  of  Scotland.  5&S. 

TboBMon,  Mr.  Archtbald,  nunerymaii,  a  biief 
Mographjr  of,  fi5(l 

TlvolT  garden  at  Vienna  dcKribed,  66. 

Tobacco,  a  mode  of  growing  and  curing  for 
■moking  plants  with,  4S ;  queriei  on  growing, 
preparing,  and  uplying  tobacco,  499 ;  re- 
mark! on  cultivating  and  curing  tobacco,  491 ; 
on  washing  tobacco  nefore  burning  it,  695. 

Tomato,  a  method  of  cultivating  th^  to  make 
•ure  of  ripening  ita  fruit  without  artificial 
heat,  174;  other  remarks  on  the  culture  and 
keeping  of  tomatoea,  53. 

Tour,  horticultural,  the  Conductor's,  in  Soot- 
land,  from  Dumfries,  by  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr, 
and  Greenock,  to  Paisley,  1.  129.  257.  385. 
613 ;  Riven's,  through  the  Netherlands  and 
part  of  France,  393 ;  Mallet's,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 521 ;  Spence's  horticultural  notes  on  a 
Jo«imey  fttnn  Rome  to  Naples,  266. 

Training :  Hayward's  remarks  on  tridning  and 
phvsiology,  483.  653 ;  Seymour's  method  of 
training  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  51 ;  Hay. 
ward's  method,  483.  653 ;  avmode  of  training 
pear  trees  described,  539. 

Transplanting  of  large  trees,  Bfr.  Howden's 
remarks  on  the,  559 ;  Stuart's  mode  of  trans< 
planting  deciduous  trees  and  eveigreens,  439 ; 
a  mode  of  transferring  a  potted  plant  from 
one  pot  to  another  without  injuring  the  plant 
or  braaking  ito  ball  of  earth,  43 ;  Hurdis's 
plant  transplanter,  666 ;  Jesse's  apparatus  for 
trannlanting  trees  and  laige  shrubs,  731. 

Travelling,  the  equipment  fitte&t  for,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  522. 

Trevirtais  coccf nea,  a  mode  of  cultivating,  491. 

Tree  guard,  figured  and  described,  154. 

Trees  newly  transplanted  supported  by  pegging 
down  their  roots,  86;  eliects  of  shortening 
the  tap  root  of  trees,  339 ;  Stuart's  mode  of 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens, 
439 ;  Mr.  Howden's  remarks  on  transplant- 
ing  and  pruning  lane  trees,  559 ;  dimensions 
and  names  of  very  large  trees  in  the  United 
Stateau  152;  kinds  of  tree  worth  importing 
for  cultivation  in  Britain,  366;  shears  for  the 
summer  pruning  of  trees,  6S8. 

Triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  472. 

Truffle,  Ttlber  cib&rium,  its  habits  in  West 
Prussia,  443. 

Tub  for  measuring  and  weighing  com,  466. 

TuUps,  an  instrument  for  planting  the  bulbs 
of,  with,  45 :  a  cheap  awning  and  tnme  for 
supporting  the  awning  for  beds  of,  45. 

Turnip,  a  superior  variety  of  the  Swedish, 
figured  and  described,  57 ;  on  the  disease  in 
turnips  called  anbury,  or  fingers  and  toes,  and 
means  of  remedying  it,  323.  498. 


T^t^a,  its  seedolown  "propoaed  for  staffing  for 

Vandes,  Comtesse  de,  tbe  death  of,  recorded, 
256;  a  walk  round  the  garden  of  the  late, 
476:  a  brief  notice  of  tbe  g;arden,  361 ;  and 
of  the  results  of  the  aale  of  plants  of,  59a 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  notices  on  the  condition 
and  capacities  of  that  country,  77 ;  introduc- 
tion of  goats  into,  452. 

Vegetables,  a  "cooking  alemlric  '*  for  the  cook, 
ine  of,  470 ;  the  Ruaalan  mode  of  preserving 
cuTimuy  vegetables  throueh  the  winter,  184. 

Venice,  state  of  the  horticulture  of,  448. 

Vermin.    See  Mole,  and  Insects,  and  Crickets. 

Versailles,  a  notice  of  the  public  garden  at, 
525. 

Vinery,  can  one  be  forced  under  tbe  conditions 
stated?  611. 

Walks,  remarks  on  the  edges  of,  SfiL 

Wallet,  leathern  and  bearing  straps,  86.  370. 

Walls  built  to  an  angle  of  10  degrees  to  the 
earth's  horison  render  apple  and  pear  trees 
trained  to  them  ftugiferoua,  183 1  flued  w&lh 
in  the  gardens  at  iSvkine  House,  Renfrew- 
shire,  67a 

Washing-machine  for  families,  noticed,  354. 

Wasps,  a  m^ans  of  destroying,  15(X 

Water.    See  Hot  water. 

Water,  on  preserving  tbe  purity  of  the  water 
ofthe  Thames,  464;  a  plan  for  filtering  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  465  ;  water,  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  passed  through  lenses,  609. 

Watercloseis,  public,  suggestions  on,  and  forms 
for,  389. 

Waterworks,  Shaw's,  at  Greenock,  385. 

Wells,  fountain,  their  useful  agency,  and 
queries  on  the  causes  of  tbeir  fountain  pro- 

rty,  500.  • 

ellsinkers,  an  apparatus  fbr,  to  explode  tbdr 
blasts,  when  sinking  wells  in  roclu,  590. 

West,  Counsellor,  his  garden  near  Dublin, 
ticed,  83l  48SL 

Wheelbarrow,  a  Norman,     figured   and 
scribed,  238. 

Whin    (l/^lex  europae\i),     the  origin  of 
word  whinstone,  S69L    See  Furse 

Wine,  English  champagne,  a  mode  of  making* 
541 ;  wines  from  flruit,  modes  of  nuking,  187. 

Wireworm,  a  query  on,  499. 

Wood,  the  kinds  of,  which  will  last  longest  in 
the  ground  without  rotting,  196;  the  prmer- 
tles  of  various  kinds  of  wood  used  fin:  fiiel, 
4€HB 

Woodlouse,  the,  is  exceedinglv  destructive  to 
all  stove  orchideous  plants,  603 ;  a  means  of 
destroying,  148. 

Workhouses,  and  gardens  to  tbem,  96. 

Yticca  gloribsa,  tbe  fiowering  of,  80.  745. 

Zinc,  rolled  in  plants,  a  substitute  for  lead  and 
slates,  60. 

Zisknia  aqu^tica,  a  mode  of  cultivatiug,  190. 

Zoological  Socie^'s  gardens  noticed,  594. 
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